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The present work is a revision and enlargement of my 
" Systematic Theology," first published in 1886. Of the original 
work there have been printed seven editions, each edition embody- 
ing successive corrections and supposed improvements. During 
the twenty years which have intervened since its first publication 
I have accumulated much new material, which I now offer to the 
reader. My philosophical and critical point of view meantime has 
also somewhat changed. While I still hold to the old doctrines, I 
interpret them differently and expound them more clearly, because 
I seem to myself to have reached a fundamental truth which 
throws new light upon them all. This truth I have tried to set 
forth in my book entitled ^'Ohrist in Oreation,'' and to that book 
I refer the reader for further information. 

That Christ is the one and only Bevealer of God, in nature, in 
humanity, in history, in science, in Scripture, is in my judgment 
the key to theology. This view implies a monistic and idealistic 
conception of the world, together with an evolutionary idea as to 
its origin and progress. But it is the very antidote to pantheism, 
in that it recognizes evolution as only the method of the tran- 
scendent and personal Christ, who fills all in all, and who makes the 
universe teleological and moral from its centre to its circumference 
and from its beginning until now. 

Neither evolution nor the higher criticism has any terrors to one 
who regards them as parts of Christ's creating and educating pro- 
cess. The Christ in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge himself furnishes all the needed safeguards and limita- 
tions. It is only because Christ has been forgotten that nature and 
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law have been personified, that history has been regarded as unpur- 
posed deyelopment, that Judaism has been referred to a merely 
human origin, that Paul has been thought to have switched the 
church off from its proper track even before it had gotten fairly 
started on its course, that superstition and illusion have come to 
seem the only foundation for the sacrifices of the martyrs and the 
triumphs of modem missions. I believe in no such irrational and 
atheistic evolution as this. I believe rather in him in whom all 
things consist, who is with his people even to the end of the world, 
and who has promised to lead them into all the truth. 

Philosophy and science are good servants of Christ, but they are 
poor guides when they rule out the Son of God. As I reach my 
seventieth year and write these words on my birthday, I am thank- 
ful for that personal experience of union with Christ which has 
enabled me to see in science and philosophy the teaching of my 
Lord. But this same personal experience has made me even more 
alive to Christ's teaching in Scripture, has made me recognize in 
Paul and John a truth profounder than that disclosed by any 
secular writers, truth with regard to sin and atonement for sin, 
that satisfies the deepest wants of my nature and that is self- 
evidencing and divine. 

I am distressed by some common theological tendencies of our 
time, because I believe them to be false to both science and 
religion. How men who have ever felt themselves to be lost sin- 
ners and who have once received pardon from their crucified Lord 
and Savior can thereafter seek to pare down his attributes, deny 
his deity and atonement, tear from his brow the crown of miracle 
and sovereignty, relegate him to the place of a merely moral teacher 
who influences us only as does Socrates by words spoken across a 
stretch of ages, passes my comprehension. Here is my test of 
orthodoxy : Do we pray to Jesus ? Do wo call upon the name of 
Christ, as did Stephen and all the early church ? Is he our living 
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Lord, omnipresent, omniscient, omnipotent P Is he divine only 
in the sense in which we are divine, or is he the only-begotten Son, 
God manifest in the flesh, in whom is all the fulness of the 
Oodhead bodily ? What think ye of the Ohrist ? is still the critical 
question, and none are entitled to the name of Christian who, in the 
face of the evidence he has furnished us, cannot answer the ques- 
tion aright. 

Under the influence of Ritschl and his Kantian relativism, many 
of our teachers and preachers have swung off into a practical denial 
of Christ's deity and of his atonement We seem upon the verge 
of a second Unitarian defection, that will break up churches and 
compel secessions, in a worse manner than did that of Ghanning 
and Ware a century ago. American Christianity recovered from 
that disaster only by vigorously asserting the authority of Christ 
and the inspiration of the Scriptures, We need a new vision of 
the Savior like that which Paul saw on the way to Damascus and 
John saw on the isle of Patmos, to convince us that Jesus is lifted 
above space and time, that his existence antedated creation, that he 
conducted the march of Hebrew history, that he was bom of a 
virgin, suffered on the cross, rose from the dead, and now lives 
forevermore, the Lord of the universe, the only God with whom we 
have to do, our Savior here and our Judge hereafter. Without a 
revival of this faith our churches will become secularized, mission 
enterprise will die oufc, and the candlestick will be removed out of 
its place as it was with the seven churches of Asia, and as it has 
been with the apostate churches of New England. 

I print this revised and enlarged edition of my '' Systematic 
Theology," in the hope that its publication may do something to 
stem this fast advancing tide, and to confirm the faith of God's 
elect. I make no doubt that the vast majority of Christians still 
hold the faith that was once for all delivered to the saints, and that 
they will sooner or later separate themselves from those who deny 
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the Lord who bought them. When the enemy comes in like a 
flood, the Spirit of the Lord will raise up a standard against him. 
I would do my part in raising up such a standard. I would lead 
others to avow anew, as I do now, in spite of the supercilious 
assumptions of modem infidelity, my firm belief, only confirmed 
by the experience and reflection of a half -century, in the old 
doctrines of holiness as the fundamental attribute of Ood, of an 
original transgression and sin of the whole human race, in a divine 
preparation in Hebrew history for man's redemption, in the deity, 
preexistence, virgin birth, vicarious atonement and bodily resur* 
rection of Jesus Christ our Lord, and in his future coming to judge 
the quick and the dead. I believe that these are truths of science 
as well as truths of revelation ; that the supernatural will yet be 
seen to be most truly natural ; and that not the open-minded theo- 
logian but the narrow-minded scientist will be obliged to hide his 
head at Christ's coming. 

The present volume, in its treatment of Ethical Monism, Inspir- 
ation, the Attributes of Ood, and the Trinity, contains an antidote 
to most of the false doctrine which now threatens the safety of the 
church. I desire especially to call attention to the section on 
Perfection, and the Attributes therein involved, because I believe 
that the recent merging of Holiness in Love, and the practical 
denial that Bighteousness is fundamental in God's nature, are 
responsible for the utilitarian views of law and the superficial views 
of sin which now prevail in some systems of theology. There can 
be no proper doctrine of the atonement and no proper doctrine of 
retribution, so long as Holiness is refused its preeminence. Love 
must have a norm or standard, and this norm or standard can be 
found only in Holiness. The old conviction of sin and the sense of 
guilt that drove the convicted sinner to the cross are inseparabk 
from a firm belief in the self-affirming attribute of God as logically 
prior to and as conditioning the self -communicating attribute. The 
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iheology of oar day needs a new view of the Bighfceous One. Snch 
a view will make it plain that God must be reconciled before man 
can be saved, and that the human conscience can be pacified only 
upon condition that propitiation is made to the divine Bighteous- 
ness. In this volume I propound what I regard as the true Doc- 
trine of God, because upon it will be based all that follows in the 
volumes on the Doctrine of Man, and the Doctrine of Salvation. 

The universal presence of Christ, the Light that lighteth every 
man, in heathen as well as in Christian lands, to direct or overrule 
all movements of the human mind, gives me confidence that the 
recent attacks upon the Christian faith will fail of their purpose. 
It becomes evident at last that not only the outworks are assaulted, 
but the very citadel itself. We are asked to give up all belief in 
special revelation. Jesus Christ, it is said, has come in the flesh 
precisely as each one of us has come, and he was before Abraham 
only in the same sense that we were. Christian experience knows 
how to characterize such doctrine so soon as it is clearly stated. 
And the new theology will bo of use in enabling even ordinary 
believers to recognize soul-destroying heresy even under the mask 
of professed orthodoxy. 

I make no apology for the homiletical element in my book. To 
be either true or useful, theology must be a passion. Pectus est 
quod theohgum facit, and no disdainful cries of ^'Pectoral 
Theology 1 " shall prevent me from maintaining that the eyes of the 
heart must be enlightened in order to perceive the truth of God, 
and that to know the truth it is needful to do the truth. Theology 
is a science which can be successfully cultivated only in connection 
with its practical application. I would therefore, in every discus- 
sion of its principles, point out its relations to Christian experience, 
and its power to awaken Christian emotions and lead to Christian 
decisions. Abstract theology is not really scientific. Only that 
theology is scientific which brings the student to the feet of Christ. 
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I would hasten the day when in the name of Jesns every knee shall 
bow. I believe that, if any man serve Ohrist, him the Father will 
honor, and that to serve Christ means to honor him as I honor the 
Father. I would not pride myself that I believe so little, but 
rather that I believe so much. Faith is God's measure of a man. 
Why should I doubt that God spoke to the fathers through the 
prophets ? Why should I think it incredible that God should raise 
the dead ? The things that are impossible with men are possible 
with God. When the Son of man comes, shall he find faith on the 
earth ? Let him at least find faith in us who profess to be his 
followers. In the conviction that the present darkness is but 
temporary and that it will be banished by a glorious sunrising, I 
give this new edition of my ''Theology'* to the public with the 
prayer that whatever of good seed is in it may bring forth fruit, 
and that whatever plant the heavenly Father has not planted may 
be rooted up. 

BocHESTER Theological Seminary, 

BooHESTER, N. Y., August 3, 1906. 
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CHAPTER L 

IDEA OP THEOLOGY. 

L Definition. — Theology is tlio science of God and of the relations 
between God and the universe. 

Though the word ** theology " is sometimes employed in dogmatic writings to 
designate that single department of the science which treats of the divine nature and 
attributes, prevailing usage, since Abelard (A. D. 1079-1142) entitled his general treatise 
**Theologia Christiana," has included under that term the whole range of Christian 
doctrine. Theology, therefore, gives account, not only of God, but of those relations 
between God and the universe in view of which we speak of Creation, Providence and 
Redemption. 

John the Evangelist is called by the Fathers **the theologian," because he most fully 
treats of the internal relations of the persons of the Trinity. Gregory Nazianzen 
(aS8) received this designation because he defended the deity of Christ against the 
Arians. For a modem instance of this use of the term '"theology" in the narrow sense, 
see the title of Dr. Hodge's first volume : ** Systematic Theology, Vol. I : Theoloav»*' 
But theology is not simply ''the science of God," nor even "the science of God and 
man." It also gives account of the relations between God and the universe. 

If the universe were God, theology would be the only science. Since the universe is 
but a manifestation of God and is distinct from God. there are sciences of nature and of 
mind. Theology is **the science of the sciences," not in the sense of including all these 
sciences, but in the sense of using their results and of showing their underlying ground; 
( see Wardlaw, Theology, 1 : 1, 2 ). Physical science is not a part of theology. As a mere 
physicict, Humboldt did not need to mention the name of God in his " Cosmos" ( but see 
Cosmos, 2: 413, where Humboldt says: ''Psalm 104 presents an image of the whole 
Cosmos"). Bishop of Carlisle : ** Science is athcous, and therefore cannot be atheistic" 

Only when wo consider tho relations of finite things to God, does the study of them 
furnish material for theology. Anthropology Is a part of theology, because man's 
nature is the work of God and because God's dealings with man throw light upon the 
character of God. God is known through his works and his activities. Theology 
therefore gives account of these works and activities so far as they come within our 
knowledge. All other sciences require theology for their complete explanation. Proud* 
hon : " It you go very deeply into politlos, you are sure to get into theology." On the 
1 
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definition of theolofir* Bee Luthardt, Compendium der Dogmatik, 1:2; Blunt, Diet. 
Doct. and Hist. Theol., art. : Thooloffy ; H. B. Siiith, Introd. to Christ. TheoL, 44 ; ef, 
Aristotle, Metaph., 10, 7, 4; 11, 6, 4 ; and Lactantius, De Ira Dei, 11. 

n. Adc — ^The aim of theology is tlie ascertainment of the facts respect- 
ing Gk)d and the relations between God and the universe, and the exhibi- 
tion of these facts in their rational unit j, as connected parts of a formulated 
and organic system of truth. 

In deflningr tbeologry as a science, we indicate its aim. Science doee not create ; it 
discovers. Theology answers to this description of a science. It discovers facts and 
relations, but it does not create them. Fisher, Nature and Method of Revelation, 141— 
" Schiller, referring to the ardor of Columbus's faith, says that, if the groat discoverer 
had not found a continent, he would have created one. But faith is not creative. Had 
Columbus not found the land— had there been no real object answering to his belief— 
his faith would have been a mere fancy." Because theology deals with objective facts, 
we refuse to define it as " the science of religion "; versus Am. Thcol. Rev., 1850 : 101-120, 
and Thomwell, Theology, 1 : 139. Both the facts and the relations with which theology 
has to deal have an existence independent of the subjective mental processes of the 
theologian. 

Science is not only the observing, recording, verifying, and formulating of object- 
ive facts: it is also the recognition and explication of the relations between these 
facts, and the synthesis of both the facts and the rational principles which unite them 
in a comprehensive, rightly proportioned, and organic system. Scattered bricks and 
timbers are not a house; severed arms, legs, heads and trunks from a dissecting room 
are not living men ; and facts alone do not constitute science. Science = facts + rela- 
tions ; Whewell, Hist. Inductive Sciences, I, Introd.. 43-" There may be facts without 
science, as in the knowledge of the common quarryman ; there may be thought with- 
out science, as in the early Greek philosophy." A. MacDonald : *' The a priori method 
is related to the a posteriori as the sails to the ballast of the boat : the more philosophy 
the better, provided there are a sufficient number of facts ; otherwise, there is danger 
of upsetting the craft." 

President Woodrow Wilson : " * Give us the facts ' is the sharp injunction of «our age 
to its historians . . . But facts of themselves do not constitute the truth. The truth is 
abstract, not concrete. It is the Just idea, the right revelation, of what things mean. 
It is evoked only by such arrangements and orderings of facts as suggest meanings." 
Dove, Logic of the Christian Faith, 14—** The pursuit of science is the pursuit of rela- 
tions." Bverett, Science of Thought, 3—** Logy" (c. a., in ** theology "), from A6ytK, 
-aword + reason, expression + thought, fact + idea ; c/. John i : i — "In Um beginning was tlM 
Vard." 

As theology deals with objective facts and their relations, so its arrangement of these 
facts is not optional, but is determined by the nature of the material with which it deals. 
A true theology thinks over again God's thoughts and brings them into God's order, as 
the builders of Solomon's temple took the stones already hewn, and put them into the 
places for which the arcliitect had designed them ; Reginald Heber : ** No hammer fell, 
no ponderous axes rung ; Like some tall palm, the mystic fabric sprung." Scientific 
men have no fear that the data of physics will narrow or cramp their intellects ; no 
more should they fear the objective facts which are the data of theology. Wo cannot 
make theology, any more than we can make a law of physical nature. As the natural 
philosopher is ** Naturse minister et interpres," so the theologian is the servant and 
interpreter of the objective truth of God. On the Idea of Theology as a System, see 
H. B. Smith, Faith and Philosophy, 13(>-ie6. 

TIT, PosBiBiLiTY. —The possibility of theology has a threefold ground : 
1. In the existence of a God who has relations to the universe ; 2. In the 
capacity of the human mind for knowing God and certain of these relations ; 
and 3. In the provision of means by which God is brought into ac^tual con- 
tact with the mind, or in other words, in the provision of a revelation. 

Any particular sciencv Is ))088iblo only when throe conditions combine, namely, the 
actual existence of the object with which the science deals, the subjective capacity of 
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the human mind to know that object, and the provision of definite means by which the 
object ia brought into contact with the mind. Wo may illustmte tbc conditions of 
thoologry from selenolofiry — the science, not of ** lunar politics," which John Stuart Mill 
thought BO vain a pursuit, but of lunar physios. Sclcnolopry has three conditions : 1. 
the objective exisUnce of the moon ; 2. the subjective capacity of the human mind to 
know the moon ; and 3. the provision of some means ( e. g., the eye and the telescope ) 
by which the gulf between man and the moon is bridged over, and by which the mind 
can come into actual cognizance of the facts with regard to the moon. 

1. In the existence of a Ood who has relations to the universe. — It has 
been objected, indeed, that since God and these relations are objects 
apprehended only by faith, they are not proper objects of knowledge or 
subjects for science. We reply : 

A. Faith is knowledge, and a higher sort of knowledge. — Physical sci- 
ence also rests upon faith — faith in our own existence, in the existence of a 
world objective and external to us, and in the existence of other persons 
than ourselves; faith in our primitive convictions, such as space, time, 
cause, substance, design, right ; faith in the trustworthiness of our faculties 
and in the testimony of our fellow men. But physical science is not thereby 
invalidated, because this faith, though unlike sense-perception or logical 
demonstration, is yet a cognitive act of the reason, and may be defined 
as certitude with respect to matters in which verilication is unattainable. 

The objection to theology thus mentioned and answered is expressed in the words of 
Sir William Hamilton, Metaphysics, 44, 531— "Faith— belief —is the organ by which we 
apprehend what is beyond our knowledge.*' But science is knowledge, and whdt is 
beyond our knowledge cannot be matter for science. Pres. E. G. Kobinson says well, 
that knowledge and faith cannot be severed from one another, like bulkheads in a ship, 
the flnst of which may be crushed in, while the second still keeps the vc^ssel afloat. The 
mind is one,— ** it cannot be cut in two with a hatchet.'* Faith is not antithetical to 
knowledge,— it is rather a larger and more fundamental sort of knowledge. It is never 
opposed to reason, but only to sight. Tennjrson was wrong whea he wrote : "" We have 
but faith : we cannot know ; For knowledge is of things we see" ( In Memoriam, Intro- 
duction). This would make sensuous phenomena the only objects of knowledge. Faith 
insupersenslDle realities, on the contrary, is the highest exercise of reason. 

Sir William Hamilton consistently declares that the highest achievement of science 
is the erection of an altar "To the Unknown God." This, however, is not the repre- 
sentation of Scripture. Cf. John 17 : 3 — " this is life eteni&l, that the j should know thee, the only true God "; 
and Jer. 9 : 24 — " let him that glorieth glory in that he hath nnderstanding and knoweth me." For criticism 
of HamUton, see H. B. Smith, Faith and Philosophy, 297-336. Fichte : '' We are born in 
faith." Even Goethe called himself a believer in the five senses. Balfour, Defence of 
Philosophic Doubt, 277-295, shows that intuitive beliefs in space, time, cause, substance, 
right, are presupposed in the acquisition of all other knowledge. Dove, Logic of the 
Christian Faith, 14 — *' If theology is to be overthrown because it starts from some pri- 
mary terms and propositions, then all other sciences are overthrown with it." Mozley, 
Miracles, defines faith as '* unverified reason.*' See A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion, 19-30. 

B. Faith is a knowledge conditioned by holy affection. — The faith which 
apprehends God's being and working is not opinion or imagination. It is 
certitude with regard to spiritual realities, upon the testimony of our 
rational nature and upon the testimony of God. Its only peculiarity as a cog- 
mtive act of the reason is that it is conditioned by holy affection. As the 
science of sesthetics is a product of reason as including a power of recog- 
nizing beauty practically inseparable from a love for l)eauty, and as the 
science of ethics is a product of reason as including a power of recognizing 
the morally right practically inseparable from a love for the morally right, so 
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the science of tbeology in a pnxlnct of reason, bat of reason as inclnding 
a power of recogniziDg God which is practically inseparable from a lore for 
Qod 

We hero use the term ^* reason" to siflrnifj the mind's whole power of knowinflr- 
Reason in this sense include states of the sensibility, so far as thcj are indispensable 
to knowledge. We cannot know an orange by the eye alone; to the understanding of 
it, taste is as necessary as sight. The mathematics of sound cannot give us an under- 
standing of music : we need also a musical ear. Lofric alone cannot demonstrate the 
beauty of a sunset, or of a noble character; love for the beautiful and the right pre- 
cedes knowledge of the beautiful and the right. Ullman draws attention to the deriva- 
tion of aapientia, wisdom, from mpirt^ to taste. So we cannot know God by intellect 
alone ; the heart must go with the intellect to make knowledge of divine things possibte. 
'* Human things," said Pascal, '*need only to be known, in order to be loved; but 
divine things must first be loved, in order to be known.*' *' This [religious] faith of 
the intellect," said Kant, **is founded on the assumption of moral tempers.** If one 
were utterly Indifferent to moral laws, the philosopher continues, even then religious 
truths '* would be supported by strong arguments from analogy, but not by such as an 
obstinate, sceptical heart mitrht not overcome." 

Faith, then, is the highest knowledge, because it is the act of the integral soul« the 
insight, not of one eye alone, but of the two eyes of the mind, intellect aiul love to God. 
With one eye we can see an f)bject as flat, but, if wo wish to see around it and get the 
•tereoptic effect, we must usi* both eyes. It is not the theologian, but the undevout 
astronomer, whose science is one-eyed and therefore incomplete. The errors of the 
rationalist are errors of defective vision. Intellect has been divorced from heart, that 
is, from a right disp^jsition, ri^rht affections, right purpose in life. Intellect sdys: *^ I 
cannot know Grxl " : and intellect is right. What intellect says, the Scripture also says : 
1 Cor. 2 : 14—" the utonl man reoeireth net tlie Uungs of th« Spirit of God : for they an fooliduun onto him ; and ha 
eannot know them, becaoae they are ipiritoallj judged "; 1 : 21— "in the wisdom of God the world throsfh ita wi»- 
dom knew not God." 

The Scripture on the other hand declares that ** by faith we know" (Heb. 11 : 3). By "heart" 
the Scripture means simply the governing disposition, or the sensibility + the will ; and 
it intimates that the heart is an organ of knowledge: Ex. 35: 2S— "the women that were wiia- 
hearted "; Pi 34 : 8 — " taste and see that Jehorah is good " = a right taste precedes correct sight ; 
Jer. 24: 7— "I will giro them a heart to know me" ; Mat 5 : 8— "Blessed are the pore in heart; for they shall ssj 
God " ; lake 24 : 25—" slow of heart to beliere " ; John 7 : 17—" If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of 
the teaching, whether it is of God, or whether I speak frrai myself" ; Iph. 1 : 18— "haring the eyes of yoor heart 
enlightened, that ye may know " ; 1 John 4 : 7, 8—" Srery one that loreth is begotten of God, and knoweth God. Ho 
that loreth not knoweth not God." Sec Frank, Christian Certainty, 803^134 ; Clarke, Christ. 
Theol., 3ft;; lUingworth, Div. and Hum. Personality, 114-137 ; R. T. Smith, Man's Know- 
le<lge of Man and of God, 6 ; Fisher, Nat. and Method of Rev., 6 ; William James, llio 
Will to Believe, 1-31 ; Geo. T. Ladd, on Lotze*s view that love is essential to the 
knowledge of God, in New World, Sept. 1,"^ : 401-406 ; Gunsaulus, Transflg. of Christ, 
14, 15. 

C. Faith, therefore, can fnmish, and only faith can famish, fit and 
BufiQcient material for a scieutiiio theology. — As an operation of man's 
higher rational nature, though distinct from ocular vision or from reason- 
ing, faith is not only a kind, but the highest kind, of knowing. It gives 
ns understanding of realities which to sense alone are inaccessible, namely, 
God's existence, and some at least of the relations between God and his 
creation. 

Pbillppi, Glaubcnslehre, 1 : 50, follows Gerhard in makltig faith the Joint act of intel- 
lect and wiH. Hopkins, Outline Study of Man, 77, 78, speaks not only of '' the aesthetic 
reason" but of *'tho moral reason." Murphy, Scientific Bases of Faith, 01, 109, 145, 191— 
**Falth is the certitude coiiceming matter in which verification Is unattainable." Emer- 
son, Essays, 2 : 90—'* Belief consists in accepting the affirmations of the soul— unbelief 
in rejecting them." Morell, Philos. of Religion, 38, 52, 53, quotes Coleridge: '* Faith 
consists in the synthesis of the reason and of the individual will, . . . and by vir- 
tue of the former (that la* rcagon), faith must bo a light, a form of knowing, a behold- 
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iner of truth." Faith, then, is not to be pictured as a blind prirl clinglnflr to a cross- 
faith is not blind—" Else the cross may Just as well be a crucifix or an image of Gaud- 
ama." ** Blind unbelief," not blind faith, *' is sure to err, And scan his works in vain." As 
in conscience we recognize an invisible authority, and know the truth Just in propor- 
tion to our willingness to ** do the truth," so in religion only holiness can understand 
holiness, and only love can understand love (c/. John 3 : 21 — "he th&t doeth the trath eometh to the 
light"). 

If a right state of heart be indispensable to faith and so to the knowledge of God. 
can there beany '*thoologia irregonitorum," or theology of the unregenorate? Yes. wo 
answer; Just as the blind man can have a science of optics. The testimony of others 
gives it claims upon him; the dim light penetrating the obscuring membrane corrob- 
orates this testimony. The unregenerate man can know God as power and Justice, 
and can fear him. But this is nit a knowledge of God's inmost character ; it furnishes 
some material for a defective and ill-proportioned theology; but it does not furnish 
fit or sufficient material for a correct theology. As, in order to make his science of 
optics satisfactory and complete, the blind man must have the cataract removed from 
his eyes by some competent oculist, so, in order to any complete or satisfactory theol- 
ogy, the veil must be taken away from the heart by God himself (c/. 2 Gor. 3 : 15, 16— "a 
Tail lieth npon their heart. Bat whenaoerer it [marg. 'a man*] shall turn to the Lord, the reii is taken awaj";. 

Our doctrine that faith is knowledge and the highest knowledge is to be distinguished 
from that of llitschl, whose theology is an appeal to the heart to the exchision of the 
hetLd—to Jiducia without fMiiiia. But ./Zducfa includes iiotitia, else it is blind, irrational, 
and unscientific. Robert Browning, in like manner, fell into a deep speculative error, 
when, in order to substantiate his optimistic faith, he stigmatized human knowledge 
as merely apparent. The appeal of both Kitschl and Browning from the head to the 
heart should rather be an appeal from the narrower knowledge of the mere 
intellect to the larger knowledge conditioned upon right affection. Sec A. U. 
Strong, The Great Poets and their Theology, 441. On Ritschrs postulates, see Steams, 
Evidence of Christian Experience, 274-380, and Pfleiderer, Die Uitschrsclie Theologie. 
On the relation of love and will to knowledge, see Kaftan, in Am. Jour. Theology, 
1900: 717; Hovey, Manual Christ. Theol., 9; Foundations of our Faith, 12, 13; Shedd, 
Hist. Doct., 1: 154-164; Presb. Quar., Oct. 1871, Oct. 1872, Oct. 1873; Calderwood, 
Phllos. Infinite, 99, 117; Van Oosterzee, Dogmatics, 2-^; New Englander, July, 1873: 
481; Princeton Rev., 1864: 122; Christlieb, Mod. Doubt, 124, 125; Graii, Glaube als hOch- 
ste Vernunft, in Beweis des Glaubens, 1865: 110; Dorner, Gesch. prot. Theol., 228; 
Newman, Univ. Sermons, 206 ; Hinton, Art of Thinking, Introd. by Hodgson, 5. 

2. In (he capacity of the human mind for knowing Ood and certain 
of these relations, — ^But it has urged that such knowledge is impossible 
for the following reasons : 

A. Because we can know only phenomena. We reply : (a) We know 
mental as well as physical phenomena. (6) In knowing phenomena, 
whether mental or physical, we know substance as underlying the phe- 
nomena, as manifested through them, and as constituting their ground of 
^ii^ty. (c) Our minds bring to the observation of phenomena not only 
this knowledge of substance, but also knowledge of time, space, cause, and 
right, realities which are in no sense phenomenal. Since these objects of 
knowledge are not phenomenal, the fact that God is not phenomenal can- 
not prevent us from knowing him. 

What substance is, we need not here determine. Whether we are realists or idealists, 
we are compelled to grant that there cannot be phenomena without noumena, cannot 
be appearances without something that appeals, cannot be qualities without something 
that is qualified. This something which underlies or stands under appearance or qual- 
ity we call substance. We are Lotzeans rather than Kantians, in our philosophy. To 
aay that we know, not the self, but only its manifestations in thought, is to confound 
self with its thinking and to teach psychology without a soul. To say that we know 
no external world, but only its manifestations in sensations, is to ignore the principle 
that binds these sensations together; for without a somewhat in which qualities inhere 
they can have no ground of unity. In like manner, to say that we know nothing of 
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God but his manJfestatioDB, is to confouod God with tho world and practically to deny 
that there is a God. 

BUlhlin, in his work on Kant, Lotzc and lUtschl, 186.191, 218, 219, says well that *' limita- 
tion of knowledge to phenomena involves the elimination from tiieologry of all claim 
to know the objects of the Christian faith as they are in themselves." This criticism 
Justly cliisses llitschl with Kunt, rather than with Lotze who maintains that knowing 
phenomena we know also the noumena manif(«te<l in them. While Hitachi professes 
to follow Lotze, the whole drift of his theolosry is in the direction of the Kant*an 
identification of the world with our sensations, mind with our thouiphts, and God with 
such activities of his as we can perceive. A divine nature apart from its activities, n 
proexistent Christ, an immanent Trinity, are practically denied. As-^ertions that God 
is self .conscious love and fatherhood liecome Judgments of merely subjective value. 
On lUtschI, see the works of Orr, of Garvie, and of Swinfr; also Mlnton. in Pros, and 
lief. Hev., Jan. 1902: ItK-lOU, and C. W. Hodf^, 0)1(1., Apl. 1902 : 321-336 ; Flint. Agrnosti- 
clsm, 590.697 ; Everett, Essays Theol. and Lit., 9:-99. 

Wo (rrant that we can know God only so far as his activities reveal him, and so far as 
our minds and hearts are receptive of his revelation. The appropriate faculties must 
be exercised— not the roathemutical, the logical, or the prudential, but tho ethical and 
the religious. It is the merit of lUtm^hl that he recognizes the pnietical in distinction 
from the speculative retison ; his ern)r is in not recognizing that, when we do thus use 
the proper powers of knowing, wo gain not merely subjective but also objective truth, 
and come in contact not simply with God's activities but also with God himself. Normal 
religious judgments, though dependent upon sul>jeetive conditions, are not simply 
"Judgments of worth " or ** value- judgments."— they give us the knowledgtjof *^thing8 
in theniM'lves." Edward (\ilrd si ys of his brother John Cainl (Fund. Ideas of Chris- 
tianity, Introd. cxxi)— ''The convict itm that God can be known and is known, and 
that, in the deeixMt sense, all our knowknigc is knowIe<lge of him, was the corner-stone 
of his th(K)logy.*' 

Uitsehl's phenomenalism isaIlii.Hl to the positivism of Comte, who regarded all so-called 
kiiowl(?<lge of other than phenomenal objects as pun-ly negative. The phrase ** Posi- 
tive Philosophy" implies indeed that all knowledge of mind is negative; see Comte, 
PoH. Philosophy, Martlneau's tninslation, 28, 28, 3:1—" In order to observe, your intel- 
lect niUHt (Miuse from activity— j'ct it is this very activity you want to olieerve. If you 
cannot effect the paus(% you ctuiuot observe ; if you do effect It, there is nothing to 
oiimTve." This view is refuted by the two facts: d) consciousness, and (2) memory; 
for consciousness is tlu; knowing of the 8c>lf sidi3 by side with the knowing of its 
thoughts, and memory is the knowing of the self side by side with the knowing of its 
pant ; w»e Martineau, R-isays Philos. and Theol., 1 : 24-10, 2(»7-212. By phenomena wo 
miMin "facts, in cllstlnction from their ground, principle or law"; ** neither phenom- 
ena nor (luaIiti(^s. as such, aro iK'rceive<l, but objects. i>ercepts, or beings; audit is 
by anafter-t bought or reflex process that these are connected as qualitic*s and aro 
n'fcrriMl to as substances " ; see Porter, Human Intellect, 51, 2118, 520, 619-637, 640-645. 

Phenomena may Im' internal, *•.(/., thoughts; inthiscas*.' thenoumenonis the mind, of 
which tlutu' tlioughtH are the manifestations. Or, phenomena miiy l>e external, e. g., 
eolor, harilncsH, shape, sl/e ; in this case thenoumenon is matter, of which these qualities 
lirt* th<^ nnuiifcstations. Ihit <iualitic<s, whether mental or mat<Tial, imply the existence 
of a sulMtanee to which they belong: they can no more* be eone«'lved of as existing 
apart from Hubstancc;, than the upper side of a plank can l)e e(»nei'ivetl of as existing 
without an urulcr side; s<'e Bowne, Review of HerlMTt iSiH'ncHjr, 47, 207-217; Martin- 
«MIU. TyiM'Sof EthUail Theory, 1; 455,456— "Com te's assumption that mind cannot know 
itai»lf or its states is exactly balanceil by Kant's assumption that mind cannot know 
anyt***"*"**^**'*'*'**^ ******' ^* • • • ^^ ^^ precis<?ly bectiuse all knowknlge is of relations 
(hat it is not and cannot be of phenomena alone. The al)solute cannot lur sc Ihj 
IkUown, Imhmiuh** in being known it would iiM*)/a<'toent«.'r into relations and be abso- 
^M^^M^omore. Hut neither can the phenomenal per nc be known, 1. c, be known as 
M^«««on)enMl.with(mt simultaneous cognition of what is non-phenomenal." McCosh, 
iMluitlouSi l!W-lft4, states tlu» characteristics of substance as (1) being, (2) power, (3) 
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tf«M«ManoiUH«. niman, Thelstic Argument, 837, .363— "The theory that disproves God, 
JtatfVx^X'^^ *" external worM and the existence of the soul." We know something beyond 
ydki'VK^H^iUl, via. : law, cause, force,— or we can have no science ; S(?e Tulloch, on C^mte, 
«r^>A<^^ Th«H)rieH, 53-73; see aleo Bib. Sac, 1H74: 211; Alden, PhiU>sophy, 44; Hoi>- 
kfteri^ \S*Utt*«* Stutly of Man, 87; Fleming, Vocab. of Philosophy, art.: Phenomena; 
NH^ ISi^^n^li^r, July. ItfTfi; 537-539. 
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B. Becaose we can know only that which bears analogy to onr own 
nature or experience. We reply : (a) It is not essential to linowledge 
that there be similarity of nature between the knower and the known. 
We know by difference as well as by likeness. (6) Our past experience, 
though greatly facilitating now acquisitions, is not the measure of our pos- 
sible knowledge. Else the first act of knowledge would be inexplicable, 
and all revelation of higher characters to lower would be precluded, as well 
as all progress to knowledge which surpasses our present attainmenta 
(c) Even if knowledge depended upon similarity of nature and experience, 
we might still know God, since we are made in God*s image, and there 
are important analogies between the divine nature and our own. 

(a) Tbe dictum of Empedooles, **Simi]ia similibus percipluntur,*' must be supple- 
mented by a second dictum, **Slmilia dissimilibus pcrdpiuntur." All things are alike, 
in being objects. But kaowing is distingufsbing, and there must be contrast 
between objects to awaken our attention. God knows sin, though it is the antithesis 
to his holy being. Tbe ego knows the non-ego. We cannot know even self, without 
objectifying it, distinguishing it from its thoughts, and regarding it as another. 

(b) Vergus Herbert Spencer, First Principles, 7^^3— "Knowledge is recognition and^ 
classification." But we reply that a thing must first bo perceived in order to be recog- 
nized or compared with something else; and this is as true of the first sensation as of 
tbe later and more definite forms of knowledge,— Indeed there is no sensation which 
does not Involve, as its complement, an at least incipient perception ; see Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Metaphysics, 351, 353 ; Porter, Human Intellect, 200. 

(c) Porter, Human Intellect, 486— " Induction is possible only upon tbe assumption 
that the intellect of man is a reflex of the divine intellect, or thut man is made in the 
image of Qod.** Note, however, that man is made in God's image, not God in man's. 
The painting is the imago of the landscape, not, vice vcrsa^ the landscape the image of 
tbe painting ; for there is much in the landscape that has nothing corresponding to 
it in the painting. Idolatry perversely makes Qod in the image of man, and so deifies 
man's weakness and impurity. Trinity in God may have no exact counterpart in man's 
present constitution, though it may disclose to us the goal of jnan's future develop- 
ment and the meaning of the increasing difTerentiation of man's powers. Gore, Incar- 
nation, 116— "If anthropomorphism as applied to God is false, yet theomorphism as 
applied to man Is true; man is made in God's image, and his qualities are, not tbe meas- 
ure of the divine, but their counterpart and real expression." See Murphy, Scientific 
Bases, i:^; McCosh, in Intemat. Rev., 1875: 105; Bib. Sac, 1867: 624; Martlneau. 
Types of Ethical Theory ,8:4-8, and Study of Religion, 1 : 94. 

C. Because we know only that of which we can conceive, in the sense 
of forming an adequate mental image. "We reply : (a) It is true that 
we know only that of which we can conceive, if by the term * 'conceive" 
we mean our distinguishing in thought the object known from all other 
objects. But, (h) The objection confounds conception with that which is 
merely its occasional accompaniment and help, namely, the picturing of 
the object by the imagination. In this sense, conceivability is not a fina.1 
t?st of truth, (c) That the formation of a mental image is not essential 
to conception or knowledge, is plain when we remember that, as a matter 
of fact, we both conceive and know many things of which we cannot form 
a mental image of any sort that in the least corresponds to the reality ; for 
example, force, cause, law, space, our own minds. So we may know Ood, 
though we cannot form an adequate mental image of him. 

The objection here refuted is expressed most clearly in the words of Herbert Spen- 
cer, First Trinclples, 25-36, 98— "The reality underlying appearances is totally and for* 
ever inconceivable by us." Hansel, Prolegomena Logicu, 77. 78 ( cf. 20 ) suifgests the 
source of this error in a wrong view of the nature of the oucept : '* The first distin' 
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ffUishlDff feature of a concept, viz.: that it cannot in itself be depicted to sense or 
ima^nation.'* Porter, Human Intellect, 393 (see also 429. fi56)— **The concept is not a 
mental ima^e"— only the percept is. Lotze : " Color in general is not representable by 
any imago ; it looks neither green nor red, but has no look whatever.** The generic 
horse has no particular color, though the individual horse may be black, white, or 
bay. So Sir William HamiJton speaks of **the unpicturable notions of the intelligence.** 

Martincau, Religion and Materialism, 39, 40—'* This doctrine of Nescience stands in 
exactly the saiuc relation to causal power, whether you construe it as Material Force 
or as Divine Agency. Neither can be observed ; one or the other must l>e assumed. If 
you admit to the category of knowledge only what we learn from observation, par- 
ticular or generalized, then is Force unknown ; if you extend the word to what is 
Imported by the intellect itself into our cognitive acts, to make them such, then is 
God known." Matter, ether, energy, protoplasm, organism, life,— no one of these can 
be portrayed to the imagination; yet Mr. Spencer deals with them as objects of 
Science. If these are not inscrutable, why should ho regard the Power that gives 
unity to all things as inscrutable ? 

Herbert Spencer is not in fact consistent with himself, for In divers parts of his writ- 
ings he calls the inscrutable Reality back of phenomena the one, eternal, ubiquitous. 
Infinite, ultimate, absolute Existence, Power and Cause. *' It seems," says Father Dal- 
gaims, ''that a great deal is known about the Unknowable.'* Chad wick, Unitarianism, 
75— '*The beggar phrase 'Unknowable' becomes, after Spencer's repeated designations 
. of it, as rich as Croesus with all eaWng knowledge." Matheson : '* To know that wo 
know nothing is already to have reached a fact of knowledge." If Mr. Spencer 
intended to exclude God from the realm of Knowledge, ho should first have excluded 
him from the realm of Existence; for to grant that he is, is already to grant that we 
not only may know him, but that we actually to some extent do know him ; see D. J. 
Hill, Genetic Philosophy, 23 ; McCosh, Intuitions, 186-189 (Bug. ed..214); Murphy, Scien- 
tlflo Bases, 133; Bowne, Review of Spencer, 30-34 ; New Englander, July, 1875: 543. 544; 
Oscar Craig, in Prosb. Rev., July, 1883 : 501-6Q3. 

D. Because we can know truly only that which we know in whole and 
not in part We reply: (a) The objection confounds partial knowledge 
with the knowledge of a -psxt We know the mind in part, but we do 
not know a jiart of the mind. (6) If the objection were valid, no real 
knowledge of anything would be possible, since we know no single thing 
in all its relations. We conclude that, although God is a being not com- 
posed of parts, we may yet have a partial knowledge of him, and this 
knowledge, though not exhaustive, may yet be real, and adequate to the 
porpoBos of science. 

(ci) Tho objection mentioned in the text is urged by Blansel, Limits of Religious 
Tliought, 97, 98. and is answered by Martlneau, Essays, 1 : 291. The mind does not exist 
In spaoo, and it has no parts : we cannot epeak of its south-west corner, nor can we 
Uivttio it into halves. Yet we find the material for mental science in partial knowledge 
of tho mind. So, while we are not **goographcr8 of tho divine nature" (Bowne, Review 
<^t Bponocr, 72), we may say with Paul, not "now know we a part of God,** but "now I 
kMW tUod, in part" (1 Cor. 13 : 12). We may know truly what we do not know exhaustively; 
«« ^ S: 19- "to know tho Ioto of Christ which pa»th knowladge." I do not perfectly understand 
Iftjpfvlf , yet I know myself in part ; so I may know God, though I do not perfectly 
«iiKWr«tand him. 

vM The same argument that proves God unknowable proves the universe unknow- 
*^W aluu. Since every particle of matter in the uuiverse attracts every other, no one 
^M^K^lw oau be exhaustively explained without taking account of all the rest. Thomas 
^^fcHyW: "U is a matljematlcal fact that the casting of this pebble from my hand 
•'^t* Ili« centre of gravity of the universe." Tennyson, Higher Pantlieism: "Flower 
* %*♦ ^'^ramiitHi wall, I pluc^ yo" out of the crannies : Hold you here, root and all, in 
»•;? iMSMit, Utile flower; but if I could understand What you are, root and all, and 
^^ ^ sac I Uiouia know what God and man is." Schurman, Agnosticism, liy— " Partial 
•^ * %.lliM Ybiunof the divine transfigures the life of man on earth." Plleiderer, Phi- 
9kt«%iMi. 1 : 167—*' A. faint-hearted agnosticism is worse tlian the arrogant and 
against which it protests." 
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E. Because all predicates of God are negative, and therefore famish 
no real knowledge. We answer : (a) Predicates derived from our con- 
sciousness, such as spirit, love, and holiness, are positive. (6) The terms 
" infinite" and "absolute," moreover, express not merely a negative but a 
positive idea — the idea, in the former case, of the absence of all limit, the 
idea that the object thus described goes on and on forever ; the idea, in 
the latter case, of entire self-sufGiciency. Since predicates of God, there- 
fore, are not merely negative, the argument mentioned above furnishes no 
valid reason why we may not know him. 

Venus Sir William Hamilton, Metaphysics, 630—" The absolute and the Infinite can 
each only be conceived as a negation of the thinkable; in other words, of the absolute 
and infinite we have no conception at all.** Hamilton hero confounds theinfifiite, or 
the absence of aU limits, with the indefinite, or the absence of all known limits. Per 
contra, see Calderwood, Moral Philosophy, 248, and Ptiilosophy of the Infinite, 272— 
**Neffation of one thing 1b possible only by affirmation of another.'* Porter, Human 
Intellect, 652— "If the Sandwich Islanders, for lack of name, had called the ox a not' 
hog^ the use of a negative appellation would not necessarily authorize the inference 
of a want of definite conceptions or positive knowledge." So with the infinite or not- 
finite, the unconditioned or not-conditioned, the independent or not-dependent,— 
these names do not imply that we cannot conceive and know it as something positive. 
Spencer, First Principles, 92— "Our consciousness of the Absolute, indefinite though 
it is, is positive, and not negative.'* 

Schurman, Agnosticism. 100, speaks of "the farce of nescience placing at omniscience 
in setting the bounds of science.'* " The agnostic," ho says, "sets up the invisible picture 
of a OraTul ^tre^ formless and colorless in Itself, absolutely separated from man and 
from the world— blank within and void without^its very existence indistinguish- 
able from its non-existence, and, bowing down before this idolatrous creation, he 
pours out his soul in lamentations over the incognizableness of such a mysterious and 
awful non-entity. . . . The truth is that the agnostic's abstraction of a Deity is 
unknown, only because it is unreal." See McCosh, Intuitions, 194, note ; Mivart, Lessons 
from Nature, 868. God is not necessarily infinite in every respect. He is Infinite only 
in every excellence. A plane which is unlimited in the one respect of length may be 
limited m another respect, such as breadth. Our doctrine here is not therefore incon- 
sistent with what immediately follows. 

F. Because to know is to limit or define. Hence the Absolute as 
unlimited, and the Infinite as imdefined, cannot be known. We answer : 
(a) God is absolute, not as existing in no relation, but as existing in no 
necessary relation; and (6) God is infinite, not as excluding all coexistence 
of the finite with himself, but as being the ground of the finite, and so 
unfettered by it^ (c) God is actually limited by the unchangeableness of his 
own attributes and personal dist^ictions, as well as by his self-chosen 
relations to the universe he has created and to humanity in the person of 
Christ. God is therefore limited and defined in such a sense as to render 
knowledge of him possible. 

Versus Mansel, Limitations of Religious Thought, 75-84, 93-95; ef. Spinoza: "Omnia 
dcterminatlo est negatio ; " hence to define God is to deny him. But we reply that 
perfection is inseparable from limitation. Man can be other than he is : not so God, 
at least internally. But this limitation, inherent in his unchangeable attributes and 
personal distinctions, is God's perfection. Externally, all limitations upon God are 
self-limitations, and so are consistent with his perfection. That God should not be 
able thus to limit himself in creation and redemption would render all self-sacrifice in 
him impossible, and so would subject him to the greatest of limitations. We may say 
therefore that God's 1. Perfection involves his limitation to ( a ) personality, ( h ) trinity, 
(c) righteousness ; 2. ReveJaiion involves his self -limitation in (a ) decree, ( b) creation, 
(c) preservation, (d) government, (e) education of the world : li. iiedemptd/n involves 
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bl8 infinite self-limitatioQ in the (a) person and (b) work of Jesus Christ; sec A. H. 
Stronff, Christ in Creation, 87-101, and in Bap. Quar. Kev.. Jan. 1891 : 621-533. 

Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 185— **Tho infinite is not the quantitative all ; the absolute 
is not the unrelated . . • Both absolute and infinite mean only the independent ground 
of thingrs.*' Julius Mfillcr, Doct. Sin, Introduo., 10— "Beliflrion has to do, not with an 
Object that must let itself be known beoause its very ezistenoe is contingrent upon its 
beinir known, but with the Object in relation to whom we are truly subject, dependent 
upon him, and waiting until he manifest himself.*' James Martineau, Study of Beli- 
ffion, 1 : 346—*^ We must not confound the inJinUe with the total, . . . The self-abnciration 
of infinity is but a form of self-assertion, and the only form in which it can reveal 
itself. . . . However instantaneous the omniscient thought, however sure the 
almighty power, the execution has to be distributed in time, and must have an order 
of successive steps; on no other terms can the eternal become temporal, and the infi- 
nite articulately speak in the finite.*' 

Perfect personality excludes, not se^-determination, but determination from vcUh- 
ouU determination by another. God's self-limitations are the self-limitations of love, 
and therefore the evidences of his perfection. They are signs, not of weakness but of 
power. God has limited himself to the method of evolution, gradually unfolding him- 
self in nature and in history. The government of sinners by a holy God involves con- 
stant self- repression. The education of the race is a long process of divine forbear- 
ance; Herder: ** The limitations of the pupil are limitations of the teacher also." In 
inspiration, God limits himself by the human clement through which he works. 
Above all, in the person and work of Christ, we have infinite self-limitation : Infinity 
narrows itself down to a point in the incarnation, and holiness endures the agonies of 
the Cross. God's promises are also self-limitations. Thus both nature and grace are 
self-imposed restrictions upon God, and these self -limitations are the means by which 
he reveals himself. See Pfleiderer, Die Religion, 1 : lS\i, ld5; Porter, Human Intellect, 
853; Murphy, Scientific Bases, 130; Calderwood, PhUos. Infinite, 168; McCosh,: Intui- 
Uons, 186; Hickok, Rational Cosmology, 85 ; Martineau. Study of Religion, 2 : 85,86,362; 
Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, 1 : 189-191. 

G. Because all knowledge is relative to the knowing agent; that is, 
what we know, we know, not as it is objectively, but only as it is related 
to our own senses and faculties. In reply : (a) We grant that we can 
know only that which has relation to our faculties. But this is simply to 
say that we know only that which we come into mental contact with, that 
is, we know only what we know. But, (6) We deny that what wo come 
into mental contact with is known by us as other than it is. So far as it is 
known at all, it is known as it is. In other words, the laws of our knowing 
are not merely arbitrary and regulative, but correspond to the nature of 
things. We conclude that, in theology, we are equally warranted in 
assuming that the laws of our thought are laws of Gbd's thought, and that 
the results of normally conducted thinking with regard to God correspond 
to the objective reality. 

Vcmu Sir Wm. Hamilton, Metaph., 96-116, and Herbert Spencer, First Principles. 
68-07. This doctrine of relativity is derived from Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, who 
holds that a pritfri Judgments are simply " reguhitive." But we reply that when our 
primitive t>eliefs are found to be simply regulative, they will cease to regulate. 
The forms of thought are also facts of nature. The mind does not, like the glass of a 
kaleidoscope, itself furnish the forms ; it recognizes these as having an existence exter- 
nal to itself. The mind reads its ideas, not into nature, but in nature. Our intuitions 
are not green goggles, which make all the world seem green : they are the lenses of a 
microscope, which enable us to see what is objectively real (Roycc, Spirit of Mod. 
Philos., 135). Kant called our understanding '* the legislator of nature. " But it is so, 
only as discoverer of nature's laws, not as creator of them. Human reaiK)n docs 
impose its laws and forms upon the universe ; but, in doing this, it interprets the real 
meaning of the universe. 

Ladd, Philos. of Knowledge : '' All Judgment implies an objective truth according 
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to which we judge** which conBtitiitos the standard, and with which we have some- 
thing in common, i. e., our minds are part of an inflnito and eternal Mind." French 
aphorism: '* When you areri^ht, you are more right than you think you are." God 
wili not put us to permanent Intellectual confusion. Kant vainly wrote "No 
thoroughfare " over the reason in its highest exercise. Martineau, Study of Beligion, 
1: 136, 180—'* Over against Kant*s assumption that the mind cannot know anything out- 
side of itself, we may set Comte's equally unwarrantable assumption that the mind 
cannot know itself or its states. We cannot have philosophy without assumptions. 
You dogmatize if you say that the forms correspond with reality; but you equally 
dogmatize if you say that they do not. . . . 79— That our cognitive faculties corres- 
pond to things 08 they art^ is much less surprising than that they should correspond to 
things 08 thej/ are not.*' W. T. Harris, inJoum. Spec. Philos., 1:22. ezpoaes Herbert 
Spencer's self-contradiction: *'A11 knowledge is, not absolute, but relative; our 
knowledge of this fact however is, not relative, but absolute." 

Ritschl, Justification and Reconciliation, 8 : 16-21, sets out with a correct statement 
of the nature of knowledge, and gives in his adhesion to the doctrine of Lotze, as dis- 
tinguished from that of Kant. Kitschl's statement may be summarized as follows : 
** We deal, not with the abstract God of metaphysics, but with the God self-limited, 
who is revealed in Christ. We do not know either things or God apart from their 
phenomena or manifestations, as Plato imagined ; we do not know phenomena or man- 
ifestations almic^ without knowing either things or God, as Kant supposed ; but we do 
know both things and God in their phenomena or manifestations, as Lotze taught. 
We hold to no mystical union with God, back of all experience in religion, as Pietism 
does ; soul is always and only active, and religion is the activity of the human spirit, in 
which feeling, knowing and willing combine in an intelligible order." 

But Dr. C. M. Mead, Hitschl's Place in the History of Doctrine, has well shown that 
Ritschl has not followed Lotze. His '* value- Judgments " are simply an application to 
theology of the ** regulative " principle of Kant. He holds that we can know things 
not as they are in themselves, but only as they are for us. We reply that what things 
are worth for us depends on what they are In themselves. Ritschl regards the doc- 
trines of Christ^s prcexistence, divinity and atonement as intrusions of metaphysics 
into theology, matters about which we cannot know, and with which we have nothing 
to do. There is no propitiation or mystical union with Christ; and Christ is our 
Example, but not our atoning Savior. Ritschl does well in recognizing that love in 
us gives eyes to the mind, and enables us to see the beauty of Christ and his truth. 
But our Judgment is not, as be holds, a merely subjective value-Judgment,- it is a 
coming in contact with objective fact. On the theory of knowledge held by Kant, 
Hamilton and Spencer, see Bishop Temple, Bampton Lectures for 18B4 : 13 : H. B. 
Smith, Faith and Philosophy, 297-336; J. S. Mill. Examination, 1: 113-134; Herbert, 
Modem Realism Examined ; M. B. Anderson, art.: *^ Hamilton,*' in Johnson's Encyclo- 
ptedia; McCosb, Intuitions, 139-146, 340. 841, and Christianity and Positivism, 97-123; 
Maurice, What is Revelation? Alden, Intellectual Philosophy, 4»-79, esp. 71-79; Por- 
ter, Hum. Intellect, 523 ; Murphy, Scientific Bases, 103; Bib. Sac. April, 1868: 341; 
Princeton Rev., 1864 : 122 ; Bowne, Review of Herbert Spencer, 76 ; Bowen, in Prince- 
ton Rev., March, 1878: 445-448; Mind. April, 1878: 257; Carpenter, Mental Physiology, 
117 ; Harris, Philos. Basis of Theism, 109-113; Ivcrach, in Present Day Tracts, 5 : No. 29; 
Martineau, Study of Religion, 1 : 79, 120, 121, ]35, 136. 

3. In OotTa actual revelation of himself and certain of these rela- 
tions. — Ab we do not in this place attempt a positive proof of Gk>d*s exist- 
ence or of man's capacity for the knowledge of God, so we do not now 
attempt to prove that God has brought himself into contact with man's 
mind by revelation. "We shall consider the grounds of this belief here- 
after. Our aim at present is simply to show that, granting the fact of 
revelation, a scientific theology is possible. This has been denied upon 
the following grounds : 

A. That revelation, as a making known, is necessarily internal and 
subjective — either a mode of intelligence, or a quickening of man's cog- 
nitive powers — and hence can furnish no objective facts such as constitute 
the proper material for science. 
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Morell, Phllos. Religrion, 128-131, 143— *'Tho Bible cannot in strict accuracy of Ian- 
gu&ge be called a revelation, since a revelation always implies an actual process of 
intelligence in a living mind." F. W. Newman, Phases of Faith, 152—** Of our moral 
and spiritual God we know nothing without— everything within." Theodore Parker: 
** Verbal revelation can never communicate a simple idea like that of God, Justice, 
Love, Religion " ; see review of Parker in Bib. Sac, 18 : 24-27. James Martineau, Seat 
of Authority in Religion : **As many minds as there are that know God at first hand, 
so many revealing acts there have been, and as many as know him at second hand are 
strangers to revelation " ; so, assuming external revelation to be impossible, Martin- 
eau subjects all the proofs of such revelation to unfair destructive criticism. Pfleid- 
erer. Philos. Religion, 1 : 18>-** As all revelation is originally an inner living experience, 
the springing up of religious truth in the heart, no external event can belong in itself 
to revelation, no matter whether it be naturally or supcrnaturally brought about.*' 
Professor George M. Forbes: *'Nothinsf can be revealed to us which we do not grasp 
with our reason. It follows that, so far as reason acts normally, it is a part of revela- 
tion." Ritchie. Darwin and Hegel, 30— "The revelation of God is the growth of the 
idea of God." 

In reply to this objection, urged mainly by idealists in philosophy, 

(a) We grant that revelation, to be effective, must be the means of 
inducing a new mode of intelligence, or in other words, must be under- 
stood. We grant that this understanding of divine tilings is impossible 
without a quickening of man's cognitive powers. Wo grant, moreover, 
that revelation, when originally imparted, was often internal and 
subjective. 

Matheson, Moments on the Mount, 51-o3, on Gal. 1: 16— "torerealhuSoninme*': *'The 
revelation on the way to Damascus would not have enlightened Paul, had it Uoen 
merely a vision to his eye. Nothing can be revealed to us which has not been revealed 
in us. The eye does not see the beauty of the landscape, nor the ear hear the beauty 
of music. So flesh and blood do not reveal Christ to us. Without the teaching of 
the Spirit, the external facts will be only like the letters of a book to a child that can- 
not read." We may say with Channing : '* I am more sure that my rational nature is 
from God, than that any book is the expression of his will." 

(b) But we deny that external revelation is therefore useless or impos- 
sible. Even if religious ideas sprang wholly from within, an external rev- 
elation might stir up the dormant powers of the mind. Eeligious ideas, 
however, do not spring wholly from within. External revelation can 
impart them. Man can reveal himself to man by external communica- 
tions, and, if God has equal power with man, God can reveal himself to 
man in like manner. 

Rogers, in his Eclipse of Faith, asks pointedly : ** If Messrs. Morell and Newman 
can teach by a book, cannot God do the same? '* Lotze, Microcosmos, 2: 660 (book 0, 
chap. 4), speaks of revelation as ** either contained in some divine act of historic 
occurrence, or continually repeated in men's hearts." But in fact there is no alter- 
native hero; the strength of the Christian creed is that God's revelation is both 
external and internal ; see Gore, in Lux Mundi, 338. Rainy, in Critical Review, 1 : 1-21, 
well sajrs that Martineau unwarrantably iinolcUes the witness of God to the individual 
soul. The inward needs to be combined with the outward, in order to make sure that 
it is not a vagary of the imagination. We need to distinguish God's revelations from 
our own fancira. Hence, before giving the internal, God commonly gives us the 
external, as a standard by which to try our impressions. We are finite and sinful, 
and we need authority. The external revelation commends itself as authoritative to 
the heart which recognizes its own spiritual needs. External authority evokes the 
inward witness and gives added clearness to it, but only historical revelation furnishes 
indubitable proof that God is love, and gives us assurance that our longings af t«r 
God are not in vain. 
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(c) Hence God's revelation may be, and, as we shall hereafter see, it is, 
in great part, an external revelation in works and words. The universe is 
a revelation of God ; God*s works in nature precede God's words in history. 
We claim, moreover, that, in many cases where truth was originally com- 
municated internally, the same Spirit who communicated it has brought 
about an external record of it, so tliat the internal revelation might be 
handed down to others than those who first received it 

We must not limit revelation to the Scriptures. The eternal Word antedated the written 
word, and through the eternal Word Ood is made known in nature and in history. Inter- 
nal revelation is preceded by, and conditioned upon, external revelation. In point of 
time earth oomcs before man, and sensation before perception. Action best expresses 
character, and historic revelation is more by deeds than by words. Domer, Hist. Prot. 
Theol., 1 : 231-264—** The Word Is not in the Scriptures alone. The whole creation 
reveals the Word. In nature God shows his power ; in incarnation his grace and truth. 
Scripture testifies of these, but Scripture is not the essential Word. The Scripture 
is truly apprehended and appropriated when in it and through it we see the living and 
present Christ. It does not bind men to Itself alone, but it points them to the Christ 
of whom it testifies. Christ is the authority. In the Scriptures he points us to him- 
self and demands our faith in him. This faith, once begotten, leads us to new appro- 
priation of Scripture, but also to new criticism of Scripture. We find Christ more 
and more in Scripture, and yet we Judge Scripture more and more by the standard 
which we find in Christ." 

Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, 71-82: ** There is but one authority— Christ. His 
Spirit works in many ways, but chiefly in two : first, the Inspiration of the Scriptures, 
and. secondly, the leading of the church into the truth. The latter is not to be isolated 
or separated from the>former. Scripture is law to the Christian consciousness, and 
Christian consciousness in time becomes law to the Scripture— interpreting, criticizing, 
verifying it. The word and the spirit answer to each other. Scripture and faith are coor- 
dinate. Protestantism has exaggerated the first; Romanism the second. Martineau 
fails to grasp the coordination of Scripture and faith." 

(d) With this external record we shall also see that there is given 
Under proi>er conditions a special influence of God's Spirit, so to quicken 
our cognitive powers that the external record reproduces in our minds the 
ideas with which the minds of the writers were at first divinely filled. 

We may illustrate the need of internal revelation from Egyptology, which is impos- 
sible so long as the external revelation In the hieroglyphics is uninterpreted ; from the 
ticking of the clock in a dark room, where only the lit candle enables us to tell the time ; 
from the landscape spread out around the Rigi in Switzerland, invisible until the first 
rays of the sun touch the snowy mountain peaks. External revelation (^aWpwo-if , Rom. 1 : 19, 
20) must be supplemented by Internal revelation (diroicaAvi^ic, i Cor. 2 : 10, 12). Christ is the 
organ of external, the Holy Spirit the organ of Internal, revelation. In Christ (2 Cor. 1 : 
20) are "the jea" and "the Amen"— the objective certainty and the subjective certitude, 
the reality and the realization. 

Objective certainty must become subjective certitude in order to a scientific 
theology. Before conversion we have the first, the external truth of Christ ; only at con- 
version and after conversion do we have the second, " Christ formed in as" ( 6aL 4 : 19). We have 
objective revelation at Sinai (Ex. 20 : 22 ) ; subjective revelation in Elisha*s knowledge of 
Ochazi (2 K. 5 : 26 ). James llussell Lowell, Winter Evening Hymn to ray Fire : "There- 
fore with thee I love to read Our brave old poets : at thy touch how stirs Life in the 
withered words I how swift recede Time's shadows I and how glows again Through its 
dead mass the incandescent verse. As when upon the anvil of the brain It glittering 
lay, cyclopically wrought By the fast throbbing hammers of the poet's thought I" 

(e) Internal revelations thus recorded, and external revelations thus 
interpreted, both furnish objective facts which may serve as proper mater- 
ial for science. Although revelation in its widest sense may include, and 
as constituting the ground of the possibility of theology does include, both 
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insight and illumination, it may also be used to denote simply a pro- 
vision of the external means of knowledge, and theology has to do with 
inward revelations only as they are expressed in, or as they agree with, 
this objective standard. 

We have here sufrffestcd the vast scope and yet the insuperable limitations of the- 
ology. So far as God is revealed, whether in nature, history, conscience, or Scripture, 
theolon^ may And material for its structure. Since Christ is not simply the incarnate 
Son of God but also the eternal Word, the only Kevealer of God, there is no theolosry 
apart from Christ, and all theoloflry is Christian theology. Nature and history are but 
the dimmer and more general disclosures of the divine Being, of which the Cross is 
the culmination and the key. God does not intentionally conceal himself. He wishes 
to be known. He reveals himself at all times Just as fully as the capacity of his crea- 
tures will permit. The infantile intellect cannot understand God's boundlessness, nor 
can the perverse disposition understand God's disinterested affection. Yet all truth is 
in Christ and is open to discovery by the prepared mind and heart. 

The Infinite One, so far as he is unrevealed, is certainly unknowable to the finite. But 
the Infinite One, so far as he manifests himself, is knowable. This suggests the mean- 
ing of the declarations : John 1 : 18—" Ko man hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son, who is in 
the bosom of the Father, he hath dedared him"; 14: 9— "he that hath seen me hath seen the Father"; i Tim. 6: 16 
— " whom no man hath leen, nw ean see." We therefore approve of the definition of Kaftan, 
Dogmatik, 1—** Dogmatics is the science of the Christian truth which is believed and 
acknowledged in the church upon the ground of the divine revelation "—in so far as it 
limits the scope of theology to truth revealed by God and apprehended by faith. But 
theology presupposes both God's external and God's internal revelations, and these, as 
we shall sec, include nature, history, conscience and Scripture. On the whole subject, 
see Kahnis, Dogmatik, 3 : 37-43 ; Nitzsoh, System Christ. Doct., 72 ; Luthardt, v>und. 
Truths, 198 ; Aul>erlen, Div. Rev., Introd., 20 ; Martineau, Essays, 1 : 171, 280 ; Bib. Sac, 
1867: 603, And 1872: 428; Porter, Human Intellect, 373-375; C. M. Mead, in Boston Lec- 
tures, 1871 : 58. 

B. That many of the truths thus revealed are too indefinite to consti- 
tute the material for science, because they belong to the region of the feel- 
ings, because they are beyond our full understanding, or because they are 
destitute of orderly arrangement 

We reply : 

(a) Theology has to do with subjective feelings only as they can be 
defined, and shown to be effects of objective truth upon the mind. They 
are not more obscure than are the facts of morals or of psychology, and the 
same objection which would exclude such feelings from theology would 
make these latter sciences impossible. 

See Jacob! and Schlciermacher, who regard theology as a mere account of devout 
Christian feelings, the grounding of which in objective historical facts is a matter of 
comparative indifference (Hagenbach, Hist. Doctrine, 2 : 401-408 ). Schleicrmachcr 
therefore called his system of theology ** Der Christliche Glaube," and many since his 
time have called their systems by the name of ** Glaubenslehre." Ritschl's " value- 
Judgments," In like manner, render theology a merely subjective science, if any 
subjective science is possible. Kaftan improves upon Ritschl, by granting that we 
know, not only Christian feelings, but also Christian facts. Theology is the science of 
God, and not simply the science of faith. Allied to the view already mentioned is that 
of Peucrbacli, to whom religion is a matter of subjective fancy ; and that of Tyndall, 
who would remit theology to the region of vague feeling and aspiration, but would 
exclude it from the realm of science ; see Feuerbach, Essence of Christianity, trans- 
lated by Marian Evans (George Eliot) ; also Tyndall. Belfast Address. 

(b) Those facts of revelation which are beyond our full understanding may, 
like the nebular hypothesis in astronomy, the atomic theory in chemistry, 
or the doctrine of evolution in biology, furnish a principle of union between 
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great classes of other facts otherwise irreconcilable. We may define onr 

concepts of God, and even of the Trinity, at least sufficiently to distingnish 

them from all other concepts ; and whatever difficulty may encumber the 

putting of them into language only shows the iniportance of attempting it 

and the value of even an approximate success. 

Horace Bushnell : *' Theology oan never be a science, on account of the infirmities of 
lanfiTua^." But this principle would render void both ethical and political science. 
Fisher, Nat. and Meth. of Revelation, 145—*' Hume and Gibbon refer to faith as some- 
thing too sacred to rest on proof. Thus religious beliefs are made to hang in mid-air. 
without any support. But the foundation of these beliefs is no less solid for the rea- 
son that empirical tests are not applicable to them. The data on which they rest are real, 
and the inferences from the data are fairly drawn." Hodgson indeed pours contempt 
on the whole intuitional method by saying : *' Whatever you are totally ignorant of, 
assert to be the explanation of everything else ! " Yet he would probably grant that 
he begins his investigations by assuming his own existence. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is not wholly comprehensible by us, and we accept it at the first upon the testi- 
mony of Scripture ; the full proof of it is found in the fact that each successive doc- 
trine of theology is bound up with it, and with it stands or falls. The Trinity 18 rational 
because it explains Christian experience as well as Christian doctrine. 

(c) Even though there were no orderly arrangement of these facts, either 
in nature or in Scripture, an accurate systematizing of them by the human 
mind would not therefore be proved impossible, unless a principle were 
assumed which would show all physical science to be equally impossible. 
Astronomy and geology are constructed by putting together multitudinous 
facts which at first sight seem to have no order. So with theology. And 
yet, although revelation does not present to us a dogmatic system ready- 
made, a dogmatic system is not only implicitly contained therein, but parts 
of the system are wrought out in the epistles of the New Testament, as for 
example in Rom. 5 : 12-19 ; 1 Cor. 15 : 3, 4 ; 8 : 6 ; 1 Tim. 3 : 16 ; Heb. 6 : 
1, 2. 

We may illustrate the construction of theology from the dissected map, two pieces 
of which a father puts together, leaving his child to put together the rest. Or we may 
illustrate from the physical universe, which to the unthinking reveals little of its order. 
" Nature makes no fences." One thing seems to glide into another. It is man's busi- 
ness to distinguish and classify and combine. Origen : *' God gives us truth in single 
threads, which we must weave into a finished texture." Andrew Fuller said of the 
doctrines of theology that ** they are united together like chain-shot, so that, which- 
ever one enters the heart, the others must certainly follow." George Herbert: **0h 
that I knew how all thy lights combine. And the configuration of their glory ; Seeing 
not only how each verse doth shine, But all the constellations of the story I " 

Scripture hints at the possibilities of combination, in Rom. 5 : 12-19, with its grouping of 
the facts of sin and salvation about the two persons, Adam and Christ ; in Rom. 4 : 24,25, 
with its linking of the resurrection of Christ and our Justification ; in 1 Cor. 8 : 6, with its 
indication of the relations between the Father and Christ ; in 1 Tim. 3 : 16, with its poetical 
summary of the facts of redemption (see Commentaries of DeWette, Meyer, Fair- 
balm); in Heb. 6: i, 2, with its statement of the first principles of the Christian faith. 
God's furnishing of concrete facts in theology, which we ourselves are left to system- 
atize, is in complete accordance with his method of procedure with regard to the 
development of other sciences. See Martineau, Essays, 1 : 29, 40 ; Am. Theol. Rev., 
1859 : 101-138 — art. on the Idea, Sources and Uses of Christian Theology. 

rV. Necessity. — The necessity of theology has its grounds 

(a) In the organizing instinct of the human mind. This organizing 
principle is a part of our constitution. The mind cannot endure confusion 
or apparent contradiction in known facts. The tendency to harmonize 
and unify its knowledge appears as soon as the mind becomes reflective ; 
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just in proportion to its endowments and culture does the impulse to sys. 
tematize and formulate increase. This is true of all departments of human 
intjuiry, but it is i)eculiarly true of our knowledge of Qod, Since the truth 
with regard to God is the ihost imx)ortant of all, theology meets the deepest 
want of man's rational nature. Theology is a rational necessity. If all 
existing theological systems were destroyed to-day, new systems would rise 
to-morrow. So inevitable is the operation of this law, that those who most 
decry theology show nevertheless that they have made a theology for them- 
selves, and often one sufficiently meagre and blundering. Hostility to 
theology, where it does not originate in mistaken fears for the corruption 
of God's truth or in a naturally illogical structure of mind, often proceeds 
from a license of speculation which cannot brook the restraints of a com- 
plete Scriptural system. 

President E. G. Robinson : '* Every man has as much theolofry as he can hold." Ck)n- 
sciously or unconsciously, we philosophize, as naturally as we speak prose. **Se 
moquer de la philosophie c'est vraiment philosopher." Gore, Incarnation, 21—** Chris- 
tianity became metaphysical, only because man is rational. This rationality means that 
he must attempt * to grive account of things,* as Plato said, * because he was a man, not 
merely because he was a Greek.' " Men often denounce systematic theologry, while 
they extol the sciences of matter. Has God then left only the facts with regard to him- 
sel f in so unrelated a state that man cannot put them together ? All other sciences are 
valuable only as they contain or promote the knowledge of God. If it is praiseworthy 
to classify beetles, one science may be allowed to reason concerning Gk>d and the soul. 
In spcmking of Schelling, Royce, Spirit of Modern Philosophy, 173. satirically exhorts 
us : ** Trust your genius ; follow your noble heart ; change your doctrine whenever 
j^our heart changes, and change your heart often,— such is the practical creed of the 
romanticists." Ritchie, Darwin and Hegel, 3—** Just those persons who disclaim meta- 
physics are sometimes most apt to be infected with the disease they profess to abhor— 
and not to know when they have it." See Shedd, Discourses and Essays, 27-62 ; Mur- 
phy, Scientific Bases of Faith, 195-199. 

(6) In the relation of systematic truth to the development of charac^ 
ter. Truth thoroughly digested is essential to the growth of Christian 
character in the individual and in the church. All knowledge of God has 
its influence upon character, but most of all the knowledge of spiritual 
facts in their relations. Theology cannot, as has sometimes been objected, 
deaden the religious affections, since it only draws out from their sources 
and puts into rational connection with each other the truths which are 
best adapted to nourish the religious affections. On the other hand, the 
strongest Christians are those who have the firmest grasp upon the great 
doctrines of Christianity ; the heroic ages of the church are those which 
liave witnessed most consistently to them ; the piety that can be injured by 
the systematic exhibition of them must be weak, or mystical, or mistaken. 

Some knowledge is necessary to conversion— at least, knowledge of sin and knowl- 
edge of a Savior ; and the putting together of these two great truths is a beginning of 
theology. All subsequent growth of character is conditioned upon the increase of this 
knowledge. CoL 1 : 10 — avfav6/ui«voi t% intyytoati rov 6cov [omit iv] =a" inoreasing bj tlie knowledge 
of God"— the instrumental dative represents the knowledge of God as the dew or rain 
which nurtures the growth of the plant ; c/. 2 Pot 3 : 18 — *' prow in tho graoe and knowledge of our 
Lord and Sarior Jems Christ." For texts which represent truth as nourishment, see Jer. 3 : 15 
— " feed jon wiUi knowledge and anderstanding *' ; Mai 4:4 — " Man shall not lire bj bread alone, bat bj OTery 
word that prooeedeth out of the mouth of Ood"; 1 Gor. 3:1, 2 — "babee in Christ . . . I fed joa with milk, not 
with meat " ; Eeb. 5 : 14 — " bat solid food is for fiill-grown men.*' Christian character rests upon Chris- 
tian truth as its foundation ; see 1 Cor. 3: 10-15— "I laid a foundation, and another boildeth thereon." 
See Dorus Clarke, Saying the Catechism ; Simon, on Christ Doct. and Life, in Bib. Sac., 
July, 1884: 433^139. 
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Iflrnoranoo ia the mother of superstition, not of devotion. Talbot W. Chambers: 
—"Doctrine without duty Is a tree without fruits ; duty without doctrine is a tree with- 
out roots." Christian morality is a fruit which grrows only from the tree of Christian 
doctrine. We cannot lonu keep the fruits of faith after we have cut down the tree 
upon which they have grrown. Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 83 — ** Naturalistic virtue 
is parasitic, and when the host perishes, the parasite perishes also. Virtue without 
religion will die." Kidd, Social Evolution, 214 — " Because the fruit survives for a time 
when removed from the tree, and even mellows and ripens, shall we say that it is 
independent of the tree ? " The twelve manner of fruits on the Christmas-tree are 
only tacked on, — they never grew there, and they can never reproduce their kind. 
The withered apple swells out under the exhausted receiver, but it will go back again 
to its former shrunken form ; so the self-righteousness of those who get out of the 
atmosphere of Christ and have no divine ideal with which to compare themselves. 
W. M. Lisle : ** It is the mistake and disaster of the Christian world that effects are 
sought instead of causes." George A. Gordon, Christ of To-day, 28 — ** Without the his- 
torical Christ and personal love for that Christ, the broad theology of our day will 
reduce itself to a dream, powerless to rouse a sleeping church." 

(c) In the importance to the preacher of definite and just views of 
Christian doctrine. His cliief intellectual qualification must be the 
power clearly and comprehensively to conceive, and accurately and power- 
fully to express, the truth. He can be the agent of the Holy Spirit in con- 
verting and sanctifying men, only as he can wield "the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God " ( Eph. 6 : 17 ), or, in other lang^uage, 
only as he can impress truth upon the minds and consciences of his 
hearers. Nothing more certainly nullifies his efforts than confusion and 
inconsistency in his statements of doctrine. His object is to replace 
obscure and erroneous conceptions among his hearers by those which are 
correct and vivid. He cannot do this without knowing the facts with 
regard to God in their relations — knowing them, in short, as jmrts of a 
system. With this truth he is put in trust. To mutilate it or misrepresent 
it, is not only sin against the Eevealer of it, — it may prove the ruin of 
men's souls. The best safeguard against such mutilation or misrepresen- 
tation, is the diligent study of the several doctrines of the faith in their 
relations to one another, and especially to the central theme of theology, 
the person and work of Jesus Christ. 

The more refined and reflective the age, the more it requires reasons for feeling. 
Imagination, as exercised in poetry and eloquence and as exhibited in politics or 
war, is not less strong than of old,— it is only more rational. Notice the proflrress from 
^'Buncombe", in legislative and forensic oratory, to sensible and logical address. Bas- 
sanio in Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice, 1 : 1: 113— *' Gratiano speaks an infinite deal 
of nothing. . . . His reasons are as two ^rndns of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff." 
So in pulpit oratory, mere Scripture quotation and fervid appeal are no longer suflQ- 
cicnt. As well be a howling dervish, as to Indulge in windy declamation. Thought is 
the staple of preaching. Feeling must be roused, but only by bringing men to "tke 
knowledge of the truth" ( 2 Tim. 2 : 25 ). The preacher must furnish the basis for feeling by pro- 
ducing intelli^nt conviction. He must instruct before he can move. If the object of 
the preacher is first to know God, and secondly to make God known, then the study of 
theology is absolutely necessary to his success. 

Shall the physician practice medicine without study of physiology, or the lawyer 
practice law without study of jurisprudence? Professor Blackie: **One may as 
well expect to make a great patriot out of a fencing-master, as to make a great orator 
out of a mere rhetorician." The preacher needs doctrine, to prevent his being a mere 
barrel-organ, playing over and over the same tunes. John Henry Newman: **The 
false preacher is one who has to say something ; the true preacher is one who has some- 
thing to say." (bourgeon, Autobiography, 1 : 167— '^Constant change of creed is sure loss. 

2 
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If a troo has to be taken up two or three times a year, you will not need to build a very 
larir*; loft in which to store the apples. When people are shiftin^r their doctrinal prin- 
ciples, they do not bring forth much fruit. • . . We shall never have great preach- 
ers tiil we have great divines. You cannot build a man of war out of a currant-bush, 
nor can great soul-moving preachers be formed out of superficial students.** Illustrate 
the harmf ulness of ignorant and erroneous preaching, by the mistake in a physician's 
prescription ; by the wrong trail at Lake Placid which led astray those ascending White- 
fuee: by the sowing of acorns whose crop was gathered only after a hundred years. 
Sllirht divergences from correct doctrine on our part may be ruinously exaggerated 
in thrjse who come after us. Though the moth-miller has no teeth, its offspring has. 
2 TiB. 2 : 2 — "ind tkt tkingt wkich tkoa kut bMrd froai me amang bubj vitaeaei, tka sum eooumt thoa to faitkfU 
■M, who tkall be &blo to Ui«k oikan also." 

(rf) In the intimate connection between correct doctrine and tJie 
safety and aggresHve power of the church. The safety and progress of 
the chnrch is dependent upon her ''holding the pattern of sound words" 
(2 Tim. 1 : 13), and serving as « pillar and ground of the tmth " (1 Tim. 3: 
15). Defective understanding of the truth results sooner or later in 
defects of organization, of operation, and of life. Thorough comprehen- 
sion of Christian truth as an organized system furnishes, on the other hand, 
not only an invaluable defense against heresy and immorality, but also an 
indispensable stimulus and instrument in aggressive labor for the world's 
conversion. 

The creeds of Christendom have not originated in mere speculative curiosity and 
logical hair-splitting. They are statements of doctrine in which the attacked and 
imperiled church has sought to express the truth which constitutes her very life. 
Those who deride the early creeds have small conception of the intellectual acumen and 
the moral earnestness which went to the making of them. The creeds of the third and 
fourth centuries embody the results of controversies which exhausted the possibilities 
of heresy with regard to the Trinity and the person of Christ, and which set up bars 
against false doctrine to the end of time. Mahaffy : "What converted the world 
was not the example of Christ's life,— it was the dogma of his death." Coleridge : " He 
who does not withstand, has no standing grround of his own." Mrs. Browning : *' Entire 
intellectual toleration is the mark of those who believe nothing." E. G. Koblnson, 
Christian Theology, 38(K}63— "A doctrine is but a precept in the style of a proposition ; 
and a precept is but a doctrine in the form of a command. . . . Theology is God's 
garden ; its trees are trees of his planting ; and ' all the trees of the Lord are (tiU of sap ' (Pi. 104: 16)." 

Dose, Ecumenical Councils : ** A creed is not catholic because a council of many or 
of few bishops decreed it, but because it expresses the common conviction of entire 
generations of men and women who turned their understanding of the New Testament 
into those forms of words." Domer : *' The creeds are the precipitate of the relig- 
ious consciousness of mighty men and times." Foster, Christ. Life and Theol., 163— 
"It ordinarily requinn the shock of some great event to startle men into clear appre- 
hension and crystallization of their substantial belief. Such a shock was given by thc> 
rough and coarse doctrine of Arlus, upon which the conclusion arrived at in the Coun- 
cil of Nice followed as rapidly as in chilled water the crystals of ice will sometimes 
form when the containing vessel receives a blow." Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 287 
—"The creeds were not explanations, but rather denials that the Arian and Gnostic 
explanations were suflQcient, and declarations that they irremediably Impoverished the 
idea of the Godhead. They insisted on preserving that idea in all its inexplicable ful- 
ness." Denny, Studit»s In Theology, 192— "Pagan philosophies tried to capture the 
church for their own ends, and to turn it into a school. In self-defense the church was 
compelled to become somewhat of a school on its own account. It had to assert its 
facts; it had to deflne its ideas; it had to interpret in its own way those facts which 
men were misint(T])reting." 

Professor Howard Osgood : "A creed is like a backbone. A man does not need to 
wear his backbone in front of him ; but he must have a backbone, and a straight one, 
or he will be a flexible if not a humpbacked Christian." Yet we must remember that 
creeds are cre^Kfo, and not credtndai historical statements of what the church has 
believed, not infallible prescriptions of what the church must believe. George Dana 
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Boardman, Tho Church, 98— ** Creeds are apt to becomo cajfos." Schurman, Aflrnosti- 
cism, 151— "Tho creeds were meant to bo defcn&ivc fortifications of religrion; alus, 
that they should have sometimes turned their artillery against the citadel itself." 
T. H. Green : ** We are told that we must be loyal to tho beliefs of the Fatliors. Yes, but 
who knows what tho Fathers believe now ? " George A. Gordon, Christ of To-day, 60 
—"Tho assumption that tho Holy Spirit is not concernod in the development of theo- 
logical thougrht, nor manifest in the intellectual evolution of mankind, is the super- 
lative heresy of our generation. • . . Themctaphysicsof Jesus arc absolutely essen- 
tial to his ethics. . . . If bis thought is a dream, his endeavor for man is a delusion.'* 
See Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, 1 : 8, 15, 16; Storrs, Div. Origin of Christianity, 1:21 : 
Ian Maclaren (John Watson). Cure of Souls, 152 ; Frederick Harrison, in Fortnightly 
Itev., Jan. 1889. 

(c) In the direct and indirect ir^unctiona of Scripture, The Scrip- 
tare urges upon us the thorough and comprehensive study of the truth 
(John 5:39, marg., — ** Search the Scriptures"), the comparing and 
harmonizing of its diflfereut parts (1 Cor. 2: 13 — "comparing spiritual 
tilings with spiritual "), the gathering of all about the great central fact of 
revelation (Col. 1 : 27—" which is Christ in you, the hope of glory "), the 
preaching of it in its wholeness as well as in its due proportions (2 Tim. 4 : 
2 — ** Preach the word"). The minister of the Gosi^el is called "a scribe 
who hath been made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven " (Mat. 13 : 52) ; 
the "pastors" of the churches are at the same time to be "teachers" 
(Eph. 4 : 11); the bishop must be "apt to teach" (1 Tim. 3 : 2), " handling 
aright the word of truth " ( 2 Tim. 2 : 15 ), "holding to the faithful word 
which is accoriiing to the teaching, that he may be able both to exhort in 
the sound doctrine and to convict the gainsayers " (Tit 1 : 9). 

As a means of instructing tho church and of securing progress in his own under- 
standing of Christian truth, it is well for the pastor to preach regularly each month a 
doctrinal sermon, and to expound in course the principal articles of the faith. The 
treatment of doctrine in these sermons should be simple enough to be comprehensible 
by intelligent youth ; it should bo mado vivid and interesting by the help of brief 
illustrations ; and at least one- third of each sermon should bo devoted to the practical 
applications of the doctrine propounded. See Jonathan Edwards's sermon on tho 
Importance of the Knowledge of Divine Truth, in Works, 4 : 1-15. The actual sermons 
of Edwards, however, are not models of doctrinal preaching for our generation. They 
are too scholastic in form, too motaphsrsical for sub.stanee ; there is too little of Scrip- 
ture and too lltUo of illustration. The doctrinal preaching of tho English Puritans in 
a similar manner addressed itself almost wholly to adults. The i>reachlng of our Lord 
on the other hand was adapted also to children. No pastor should count himself 
faithful, who permits his young people to grow up without regular instruction from 
the pulpit in the whole circle of Christian doctrine. Shakespeare, K. Henry VI, 2nd 
part, 4 : 7—" Ignorance is the curse of God ; knowledge tho wing wherewith we fly to 
heaven." 

V. Relation to Religion. — Theology and religion are related to each 
other as effects, in different si)herei, of the same cause. As theology is an 
effect produced in the sphere of systematic thought by the facts respecting 
God and the universe, so religion is an effect which these same facts pro- 
duce in the si)here of individual and collective life. With regard to the 
term * rehgion*, notice: 

1. Derivation, 

(a) The derivation from religdre, *to bind back' (man to God), is 
negatived by the authority of Cicero and of the best modem etymologists; 
by the difficulty, on this hypothesis, of explaining such forms as religio, 
religena; and by the necessity, in that case, of presupi)osing a fuller 
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knowledge of sin and redemption than was oommon to the ancient world. 

(b) The more correct derivation in from relrglTc, ** to go over again," 
"carefully to ponder." Its original meaning is therefore "reverent 
observance " (of duties due to the gods). 

For advocacy of the derivation of rcUgio^ as meaning "'' binding duty,'* from rdigllre, 
•oc Langc, Doginatik, 1 : 183-190. This derivation waa first proposed by Lactantius, 
Inst. Div., 4 : 28, a Christian writer. To meet the objection that the form religUt seems 
derived from a verb of the third conjugation, Lange ciu« rehcUio, from reheU^e^ and 
optlo, from optnre. But we reply that these verU) of the first conjugation, like many 
others, are probably derived from obsolete verl« of the third conjugation. For the 
derivation favonnl in the text, sec Curtius, Griechischo Etymologic, 5to Autl.,a&4; 
Fick, Vergl. W«rterb. derindoger. Spr.. 2:227; Vanlcek, Gr.-Lat. Etym. Wttrterb., 
2 : 829 ; Andrews, Latin Lexicon, in voce ; Nitzsch, Ssrstem of Christ. Doctrine, 7 ; Van 
Oosterzee, Dogmatics, 75-77 ; Philippi, Glaubenslehre, l:6;Kahnis, Dogmatik, 3:18; 
Meuzios, History of Ueligion, 11 ; Max MtUler, Natural Religion, lect. 2. 

2. J'^ahc Conrepfions. 

(a) Religion is not, as Hegel declared, a kind of knowing; for it 
would then be only un inconii)lete form of philosoj^hy, and the measure of 
knowledge in eucli case would be the measure of piety. 

In a system of idealistic pantheism, like that of Hegel, God is the subject of religion 
as well as its object. Iteligion Ih God's knowing of himself through the human con- 
sciousness. Hegel did not utterly ignore other elements in religion. '* Feeling, intui- 
tion, and faith bc>long to it," lie said. *'und mere cognition is one-sided.** Yet ho was 
always io<jkiiig for the movement of tJumyht in all forms of life ; God and the universe 
were but dfivclopmentH of the ]>rimordiul idea. *' What knowledge is worth knowing," 
beasktMl, **if Go<l is unknowable? To know God is eternal life, and thinking is also 
true worHhip." Hegel's error was in regarding life as a process of thought, rather than 
In ntgarding thought as a proc-ess of life. Here was the reason for the bitterness 
lK;tween Hegf*l and 8<;hlclennacher. Hegel rightly considered that feeling must become 
UiU'.UiKuut before It Is truly religious, but he did not recognize the supreme imporianoe 
of love In a tliefiloglcal system. He gave even less place to the will than he gave to the 
hmotioiM, and he failed to s<>e that the knowledge of God of which Scripture speaks is 
a knowing, not of the intellect alone, but of the whole man, including the affeotional 
mv\ voluntary nature. 

G(#i'the : ** I{ow cfiin a man come to know himself ? Never by thinking, but by doing. 
Try to do your duty, and you will know at once what you ai*e worth. You cannot play 
lh<t fJijt4{ by lilowing alone, you must use your fingers.'* So we can never come to 
know Go<l by thinking alonr. John 7 : 17—" If anj man willeth to do his will, ho th&ll know of tho taaeh- 
tnf, wh«ih«r it ii of Gud." The Gnostics, Htapfer, H(>nry VIII, all show that there may be 
liuiiih th«M>loglctd knowledge without true religion. Chilling worth's maxim, ** The 
lillile only, the nillglon of Pn)t<>stuntH,'* is inadequate and inaccurate ; for the Bible, 
wllhoijt faith, love, and oUNllencts may become a fetich and a snare: JohnS :39, 4(^"To 
iMfclk tbalkripuir«t, . . . and j6 will not oome to m^ that je maj haTo life." See Sterrett, Studies in 
MkmkI'h JMilloHophy of Ueligion; Porier, Human Intellect, 50, 60. 413, 5S&-S36, 689,660; 
Momllf llUt. I'hll'w., 47({, 477 ; Hamerton, Intel. Life, 214 ; Bib. Sac, 9 :374. 

(//) JUtliKion is not, as Hchleierniacher held, the mere feeling of depend- 
uiirii ; ftir mik'Ij fn-Iing of d<*iK»nd(*nce is not religious, unless exercised 
lAiwiU'd Oud liiid iuu;oni]Hinied 1>y mond efTort. 

Ill (Jitrinau th<'ology, K<'hlri<Tniaclier constitutes the transition from the old rational- 
UtU lo llio tiVtttuKt'iU'id faith. **Like l4t74iruH, with the grave clothes of a pantheistic 
Mi^llmntphy enluniiling his sU»pH.'* y<*t with a Moravian exiK'rience of the life of God In 
^K««miUli Ih* lHis<-d n'llglon upon the inner (^>rtalntl(*8 of Christian feeling. But, asPrin- 
\MkMl) liiitriHilni n'niurkM, ** lOniotion Islmpotent unless It spe4iks out of conviction; and 
%^i|H»iHiuvlrtlou Ih, tlH-n; will Im« oniotlon which is iM)tent to |)ersuade." If Christlan- 
lax I* i^'l 111 *•'***• fi'elliig alone, then thon* Is no ci)sc*ntlul diflfereneo between it and other 
«y^M^ rof Nil allktt are priNiuetH of tho n>llglous Hentlnient. But Christianity is dis- 
MM^iM^t ffua^MMMiUgloiui by it« |M>culiar religious conceptions. Doctrine pre- 
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cedOB life, and Clufsthiii doctrine, not mere religious feeling-, is the cause of Chris- 
tianity as a dtotliMitiTf religion. Though faith begins in feeling, moreover, it does not 
pnd there. We foe the worthlcssness of mere feeling in the transient emotions of 
theatre-goers* ai^d In ilM occasional phenomena of revivals. 

Sabatier, Phllwi. Rckg-t 27, adds to Schleicrmacher's passive element of dependence, 
the active elemelM#prai/er. Kaftan, Dogmatik, 10— ** Schieiermacher regards God as 
the Source of our being, but forgets that he is also our End,'* Fellowship and progress 
are as important elements in religion as is dependence ; and fellowship must come 
before progress— such fellowship as presupposes pardon and life. Schieiermacher 
apparently believed in neither a personal God nor his own personal immortality ; see 
his Life and Letters, 2: 77-90; Martineau, Study of Religion, 3: 857. Charles Hodge 
compares him to a ladder in a pit— a good thing for those who wish to get out, but not 
for those who wish to get in. Domcr : ** The Moravian brotherhood was his mother ; 
Greece was his nurse.*' On Schieiermacher, see Hcrzog, Rcalencyclopttdie, in voce ; Bib. 
Sac, 1852: 875; 1883: 634 ; Liddon, Elements of Religion, lect. I ; Ebrard, Dogmatik, 1 : 
14 ; Julius MUUer, Doctrine of Sin, 1 : 175; Fisher, Supcmat. Origin of Christianity, 663- 
570 ; Caird, Philos. Religion, 160-186. 

(c) Religion is not, as Kant maintained, morality or moral action ; for 
morality is conformity to an abstract law of right, while religfion is essen- 
tially a relation to a person, from whom the soul receives blessing and to 
whom it surrenders itself in love and obedience. 

Kant, Kritik der praktischen Vcmunft, Beechluss: *'I know of but two beautiful 
things, the starry heavens above my head, and the sense of duty within my heart.** 
But the mere sense of duty often distresses. We object to the word ** obey ** as the 
imperative of religion, because (1) it makes religion a matter of the will only ; (2) will 
presupposes afTection ; (3) love is not subject to will ; (4) it makes God all law, and no 
grace; (6) it makes the Christian a servant only, not a friend ; c/. John 15: 15— "Ho lon^ do 
I call yoa aaraiits .... bat I Iuto oalled jon friends"— a relation not of service but of love 
(Westoott, Bib. Com., in loco ). The voice that speaks is the voice of love, rather than the 
voice of law. Wo object also to Matthew Arnold's definition : *' Religion is ethics 
heightened, enkindled, lit up by feeling ; morality touched with emotion." This leaves 
out of view the receptive element in religion, as well as its relation to a personal God. 
A truer statement would be that religion is morality toward God, as morality is 
religion toward man. Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 251 — " Morality that goes beyond 
mere conscientiousness must have recourse to religion **; see Lotzo, Philos. of Religion, 
128-142. Goethe : ** Unqualified activity, of whatever kind, leads at last to bankruptcy **; 
see also Pfleidcrer, PhiloA. Religion, 1 : 65-00 ; Shedd, Sermons to the Natural Man, 244- 
246; Liddon, Elements of Religion, 19. 

8. Essential Idea. Religion in its essential idea is a life in God, a life 
lived in recognition of God, in communion with God, and under control of 
the indwelling Spirit of God. Since it is a life, it cannot be described as con- 
sisting solely in the exercise of any one of the powers of intellect, affection, 
or wilL As physical life involves the unity and cooperation of all the organs 
of the body, so religion, or spiritual life, involves the united working of all 
the powers of the souL To feeling, however, we must assign the logical 
priority, since holy affection toward God, imparted in regeneration, is the 
condition of truly knowing God and of truly serving him. 

See Godet, on the Ultimate Design of Man—*' God in man, and man in Gkxl **— in 
Princeton Rev., Nov. 1880; Pfleiderer, Die Religion, 6-79, and Roligionsphilosophie, 255 
—Religion is '^ Sache des ganzen Geisteslebens *': Crane, Religion of To-morrow, 4— '* Reli- 
gion is the personal influence of the immanent Gk>d '*; Sterrett, Reason and Authority 
in Religion, 81, 32—'* Religion is the reciprocal relation or communion of God and man, 
involving (1) revelation, (2) faith " ; Dr. J. W. A. Stewart: " Religion is fellowship with 
God *' ; Pascal : ** Piety is God sensible to the heart '* ; Ritschl, Justif. and Reconcil.. 13 
— '* Christianity is an ellipse with two foci— Christ as Redeemer and Christ as King, 
Christ for us and Christ in us, redemption and morality, religion and ethics " ; Kaftan, 
Dogmatik, 8—** The Christian religion is (I) the kingdom of God as a goal above the 
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world, to be attained by moral development here, and (2) reeoneQiOtkm wUh Qod per- 
mittinir attainment of this goal in spite of our sins. Christian thepliigjr onoe grounded 
Itself in man's natural knowledge of God ; we now start with rellglaii, i, e., that 
Christian knowledge of God which we call faith." 

Herbert 8penoer: "Beligion is an a priori theory of the unlver^**; Romanes, 
Thoughts on Religion, 48, adds: ^' which assumes intelligent peiWMHty as the orig- 
inating cause of the universe, science dealing with the How, the phenomenal process, 
religion dealing with the Who, the intelligent Personality who works through the 
process.*' Holland, in Lux Mundi, 27—*' Natural life is the life in God which has not yet 
arrived at this recognition **— the recognition of the fact that God is in all things — *' It 
Is not y,ct, as such, religious ; . . . Religion is the discovery, by the son, of a Father who is 
in all his works, yet is distinct from them all." Dewey, Psychology, 283— ** Feeling 
finds its absolutely universal expression in religious emotion, which is the finding or 
realization of self in a completely realized personality which unites in itself truth, or 
the complete unity of the relations of all objects, beauty or the complete unity of all 
ideal values, and rightness or the complete unity of all persons. The emotion which 
accompanies the religious life is that which accompanies the complete activity of our- 
selves ; tbe self is realizcKl and finds its true life in God.** Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 
283— ** Ethics is simply the grr)wing insight into, and the effort to actualize in society, 
the sense of fundamental kinship and identity of sulistanoe in all men ; while religion 
is the emotion and the devotion which attend the realization in our self-consciousness 
of HO inmost spiritual rL^lationship arising out of that unity of substance which con- 
stitutes man the true son of the eternal Father/* See Van Oosterzee, Dogmatics, 81-66 ; 
Julius MUller, Doct. Sin, 2 : 237 ; Nitzsch, Syst. of Christ. Doct, 10-28 ; Luthardt, Fund. 
Truths, 147 ; Twesten, Dogmatik, 1 : 12. 

4. Inferences. 

From this definition of religion it follows : 

(a) That in strictness there is but one religion. Man is a religious being, 
indeed, as having the cai)aeity for this divine life. He is actually reUgious, 
however, only when he enters into this living relation to God. False 
religions are the caricatures which men given to sin, or the imaginations 
which men groi)ing after light, form of this life of the soul in God. 

Peabody, Christianity the Religion of Nature, 18—** If Christianity be true, it is not a 
religion, but the religion. If Judaism be also true^ it is so not as distinct from but as 
coincident with Christianity, the one religion to which it can biiar only the relation of 
a part to the whole. If there l)e portions of truth in other n*ligious s^'stems, they are 
not portions of other rc>ligion8, but portions of the one religion which somehow or 
other became inc<>riH)rated with fables and falsitif^s.'* John Calrd, Fund. Ideas of Chris- 
tianity, 1 : 25 — ** You can nev<»r get at the true Idea or essence of religion merely by 
trying to find out s<jmething that is common to all religions ; and it is not the lower 
religions that explain the higher, but conversely the higher religion explains all the 
lower religions.'* George P. Fisher: ^*The recognition of certain elements of truth in 
the ethnic religions doi^s not mean that Christianity has defects which are to be repaired 
by borrowing from them ; it only means that the ethnic faiths have in fragments what 
Christianity has as a whole. Comparative religion does not bring to Christianity new 
truth ; it provides illustrations of how Christian truth meets human needs and aspi- 
rations, and gives a full vision of that which the most spiritual and gifted among the 
heathen only dimly discerned." 

Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, sermon on Prorerbt 20: 27— "The spirit of nun isUw Umpof JehoTah"— *'a lamp, 
but not necessarily lighted; alamp that can be lit only by the touch of a divine flame " = 
man has naturally and universally a capacity for religion, but is by no means naturally 
and universally religious. All false religions have some el(;ment of truth ; otherwise 
they could never have gained or k(i)t their hold upon mankind. We need to recognize 
these elements of truth in dealing with them. There is some silver in a counterfeit dol- 
lar, else it would deceive no one ; but the thin washing of silver over the lead does not 
prevent it f n)m b<»ing bad money. Clarke, Christian Theology, 8—** See Paul's methods 
of dealing with heathen religion, in Acts 14 with gross paganism and in Acts 17 with its 
cultured form. Ho treats It with sympathy and Justice. Christian theology has tho 
advantage of walking la the light of God's self-manifestation in Christ, while heathen 
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reUgions grrope after God and worship him in ignorance *' ; c/. lets 14 : IS—" Wo . . . 
bring yoa good tidings, thmt jo shoold turn from theso Ttin things onto a liring God "; i7 : 22—" I porooiro tint je 
aro moro than osoallj nronnt tovard th« dinnities. . . . Vliat thoreforo jo vorsliip in ignoranoe, this I Mt 
forth nnto yon." 

Matthew Arnold: ''Children of men I the unseen Power whose eye Forever doth 
accompany mankind. Hath looked on no religion scornfully That man did ever find. 
Which has not taught weak wills how much they can ? Which has not fallea on the 
dry heart like rain ? Which has not cried to sunk, self-weary man. Thou must be bom 
ag>ain? " Christianity is absolutely exclusive, because it is absolutely inclusive. It is 
not an amalgamation of other religions, but it has in it all that is best and truest 
in other religions. It is the white light that contains all the colored rays. God 
may have made disclosures of truth outside of Judaism, and did so in Balaam 
and Melchisedek, in Confucius and Sqcrates. But while other reli^ons have a 
relative excellence, Christianity is the absolute religion that contains all cxoellenoies. 
Matheson, Mcssagros of the Old Religrions, 828-312— '* Christianity is reconciliation. 
Christianity includes the aspiration of Egypt ; it sees, in this aspiration, God in the soul 
(Brahmanism): recognizes the evil power of sin with Parsceism; go(»back to a pure 
beginning like China; surrenders itself to human brotherhood like Buddha; gets all 
things from within like Judaism ; makes the present life beautiful like Greece; seeks 
a universal kingdom like Rome ; shows a growth of divine life, like the Teuton. Chris- 
tianity is the manifold wisdom of God.** 8eo also Van Oosterzee, Dogmatics, 88-93. 
Shakespeare : ** There is some soul of goodness in things evil, Would men observln^iy 
distiUitout.'* 

(6) That the content of rehgion is greater than that of theology. The 
facts of religion come within the range of theology only so far as they can 
be definitely conceived, accurately expressed in language, and brought 
into rational relation to each other. 

This principle enables us to define the proper limits of religious fellowship. It should 
be as wide as is religion itself. But it is important to remember what religion is. 
Religion is not to be identified with the capacity for religion. Nor can we regard the 
perversions and cari caturcs of religion as meriting our fellowship. Otherwise we migh t 
be required to have fellowship with devil-worship, polygamy, thuggery, and the inquisi- 
tion ; for all these have been dignified with the name of religion. True reli^rion Involves 
some knowledge, however rudimentary, of the true God, the God of righteousness; 
some sense of sin as the contrast between human character and the divine standard ; 
some casting of the soul upon divine mercy and a divine way of salvation, in place of 
self-righteous earning of merit and reliance upon one^s works and one's record ; 
some practical effort to realize ethical principle in a pure life and in intiuonce over 
others. Wherever these marks of true religion appear, even in Unitarians, Roman- 
ists, Jews or Buddhists, there we recognize the demand for fellowship. But we also 
attribute these germs of true religion to the in working of the omnipresent Christ, 
" the light which lighteth ererj man" ( John 1:9), and we see in them incipient repentance and ftdth, 
even though the Christ who is their object is yet unknown by name. Christian fellow- 
ship must have a larger basis in accepted Christian truth, and Church fellowship a stil] 
larger basis in common acknowledgment of N. T. teaching as to the church. Religious 
fellowship, in the widest sense, rests upon the fact that " God is no respocter of persons : bat in 
erery nation he that feareth him and workethrighteousnass is aooeptablo to him" (lots 10 : 34, 35), 

(c) That religion is to be distinguished from formal worship, which is 
simply the outward expression of rehgion. As such expression, worship is 
"formal communion between God and his people." In it God speaks to 
man, and man to God. It therefore properly includes the reading of 
Scripture and preaching on the side of God, and prayer and song on the 
side of the people. 

Sterrett, Reason and Authority in Religrion, 166— '^Christian worship is the utterance 
(outerance) of the spirit." But there is more in true love than can be put into a love- 
letter, and there is moro in true religion than can bo expressed either in theology or 
in worship. Christian worship is communion between God and man. But communion 
cannot be one-sided. Madame de StaiJl, whom Heine called '* a whirlwind in petticoats. 
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ended one of ber brilliant soliloquiee by saying : *' Wbat a deUgtatf ul oonveraation we 
have had I** We may And a better illustration of the nature of worship in Thomas d 
Kempis's dialogrues between the saint and his Savior, in the Imitation of Christ. 
Ooethe: **Against the firreat superiority of another there is no remedy but love. • • . 
To praise a man is to put one's self on his level." If this be the effect of lovin^r and 
praising man, what must be the elToct of loving and praising God 1 Inscription in Gras- 
mere Church : '^Whoever thou art that enterest this church, leave it not without one 
prayer to God for thyself, for those who minister, and for those who worship here." 
In Jamfli 1 : 27 — " Pare reli^on and andfifilfld before onr God and Father is tlua, to risit the fMheriea and widows in 
thMr aflietion, and to keep oneself unspotted from the world" — "relig:ion," dpifvceio, is evUus ertctior; 
and the meaning is that ** the external service, the outward garb, the very ritual of 
Christianity, is a life of purity, love and self-devotion. What its true essence. Its 
inmost spirit may be, the writer does not say, but leaves this to be inferred." On the 
relation between religion and worship, see Prof. Day, in New Englander, Jan. 188:!; 
Prof. T. Harwood Pattison. Public Prayer; Trench, Syn. N.T., 1: sec. 48; Coleridge, 
Aids to Beflection, Introd., Aphorism 23 ; lightfoot, GaL, 361, note 2. 




CHAPTER II. 

MATERIAL OP THEOLOGY. 

L SouBGBS OP Theology. — Gkxl himself, in the last analysis, must be the 
only source of knowledge with regard to his own being aad relations. 
Theology is therefore a summary and explanation of the content of God's 
self-revelations. These are, first, the revelation of God in nature ; secondly 
and supremely, the revelation of God in the Scriptures 

Ambroec: ^*To whom shall I givo srreatcr credit ooncemlnff God than to God him- 
self ? ** Yon Baader : ** To Icnow God without God Is impossible ; there Is no knowledge 
without him who is the prime source of knowledge.'' C. A. Brings, Whither, 8 — " God 
reveals truth in several spheres : in universal nature, in the constitution of mankind, 
in the history of our race, in the Sacred Scriptures, but above all in the person of Jesus 
Christ our Lord." P. H. Johnson, What is Reality? an— "The teacher intervenes 
when needed. Revelation helps reason and conscience, but is not a substitute for them. 
But Catholicism affirms this substitution for the church, and Protestantism for the 
Bible. The Bible, like nature, gives many free gifts, but more in the germ. Growing 
ethical ideals must interpret the Bible." A. J. F. Bohrends : " The Bible Is only a tele- 
scope, not the eye which sees, nor the stars which the telescope brings to view. It is 
your business and mine to see the stars with our own eyes." Schurman, Agnosticism, 
178—** The Bible is a glass through which to see the living God. But it is useless when 
you put your eyes out." 

We can know God only so far as ho has revealed himself. The immanent God is 
known, but the transcendent God we do not know any more than we know the side of 
the moon that is turned away from us. A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 113— "The 
word * authority ' is derived from auctor^ aujeit^ *to add.' Authority ocMti something 
to the truth communicated. The thing added is the personal element of vHtiiess. This 
is needed wherever there is ignorance which cannot be removed by our own effort, or 
unwillingness which results from our own sin. In religion I need to add to my own 
knowledge that which God imparts. Reason, conscience, church. Scripture, are all 
delegated and subordinate authorities ; the only original and supreme authority is God 
himself, or Christ, who is only God revealed and made comprehensible by us." Gore, 
Incarnation, 181 — ** All legitimate authority represents the reason of God, educating 

the reason of man and communicating itself to it Man is made in God's image : 

he is, in his fundamental capacity, a son of God, and he becomes so in fact, and fully, 
through union with Christ. Therefore in the truth of God, as Christ presents it to him , 
he can recognize his own bettor reason, — to usa Plato's beautiful expression, ho can 
salute it by force of instinct as something akin to himself, before he can give intellec- 
tual account of it" 

Balfour, Foundations of BeUef, 38^-337, holds that there Is no such thing as unassisted 
reason, and that, even if there were, natural religion is not one of its products. Behind 
all evolution of our own reason, he says, stands the Supreme Reason. ** Conscience, 
ethical ideals, capacity for admiration, sjrmpathy, repentance, righteous indignation, 
as well as our delight in beauty and truth, are all derived from God." Kaftan, in Am. 
Jour. Theology, 1900 ; 718, 719, maintains that there is no other principle for dogmatics 
than Holy Scriptiure. Yet he holds that knowledge never comes directly from 
Scripture, but from faith. The order is not : Scripture, doctrine, faith ; but rather. 
Scripture, faith, doctrine. Scripture is no more a direct authority than is the church. 
Revelation is addressed to the whole man, that is, to the will of the man, and it 
claims obedience from him. Since all Christian knowledge is mediated through faith, 
it rests on obedienoe to the authority of revelation, and revelation is self-manifestation 
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on the part of God. Kaftan should have reoogniaed more fully that not simply 
Scripture, but all knowable truth, is a revelation from God, and that Christ is " th« light 
vkich lightetii truj Baa" ( John 1:9). Revelation is an organic whole, which begins in nature, 
but finds its climax and key. in the historical Christ whom Scripture presents to us. 
See H. C. Minton's review of Martineau's Seat of Authority, in Presb. and Ref. Rev., 
Apr. 1900 : 2803 ag. 

1. Scripture and Nature. By nature wo hero msan not only physical 
facts, or facts with regard to the substances, properties, forces, and laws 
of the material world, but also spiritual facts, or &bct3 with regard to the 
intellectual and moral constitution of man, and the orderly arrangement of 
human society and history. 

We here use the word '* nature** in the ordinary sense, as including man. There is 
another and more proper use of the word *' nature,** which makes it simply a complex 
of forces and beings under the law of cause and effect. Tu nature in this sense man 
belongs only as re8|>cctfl his body, while iis immaterial and personal he is a supernatural 
being. Free will is not under the law of phj'sical and meclianical causation. As 
Uushnell has said : ** Nature and the supernatural together constitute the one ssrstcm 
of GrKi." Drumnnmd, Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 23S — '* Things are natural 
or bu|>ornatunU according to where wc stand. Man is supernatural to the mineral; 
God is supernatural to the man." Wo shall in subeeiiuent clia]>ters Uijc the term 
** nature " in the narrow sense. The univerKiil use tif the phrase " Witural Theology, *' 
however, eoinp(?lR us in this chapter to employ the word ** nature *' in its broader sense 
as inclurUng man, although we do this under protest, and with this explanation of the 
more proi)er meaning of the term. See Hopkins, in Princeton Review, Sept. 1882 : 183 «/. 

E. G. Robinson : " Bushnell separates nature from the supcmaturaL Nature Is a 
blind train of causes. God has nothing to do with it, except as ho steps into it from 
without. Man is Hupematural, because he is outside of nature, having the power of 
originating an independent train of causes.'* If this were the proper conception of 
nature, then we might be compelled to conclude with P. T. Forsyth, in Faith and 
Criticism, KW — " There is no revelation in nature. There can be none, because there 
is no forgiveness. We cannot be sure about her. She is only aesthetic. Her ideal is 

harmony, not reconciliation For the conscience, stricken or strong, she has no 

word. . . . Nature does not contain her own teleology, and for the moral soul that 
refuses to be fancy-fed, Christ is the one luminous smile on the dark faoo of the world.'* 
Rut this is virtually to confine Christ's revelation to Scripture or to the incarnation. 
As there was an astronomy without the telescope, so there was a theology before the 
Oiblc. George Harris, Moral Evolution, 411 — '* Nature is both evolution and revela- 
tion. As soon as the question Hnw is answered, the questions WTience and Why arise. 
Nature is to God what speech is to thought.*' The title of Henry Druramond's book 
should have been : '* Spiritual Law in the Natural World," for nature is but the free 
though regular activity of God ; what we call the supernatural is simply his extraordi- 
nary working. 

(a) Natural theology. — The universe is a source of theology. The 
Scriptures assert that God has revealed himself in nature. There is not 
only an outward witness to his existence and character in the constitution 
and government of the universe (Ps. 19 ; Acts 14 : 17 ; R3m. 1: 20 ), but an 
inward witness to his existence and character in the heart of every man 
(liom. 1 :17, 18, 19, 20, 32; 2 : 15). The systematic exhibition of these 
facts, whether derived from observation, history or science, constitutes 
natural theology. 

Outward witness : Pi. 19 : 1-6 — " The httTens declare the giorj of God "; lets 14 : 17 - " he left not hinielf 
withoat witness, in that he did good, and gaTO yon from hearen rains and froitftd seasons " ; Rom. i : 20 — " for the 
inTiaible things of him since the creation of the world are clearly seen, being peroeiTod through the things that are made, 
OTon his oTerlasting power and diTinity." Inward witness: Rom. 1:19 — to yvtaarhu roO ecoO = "that 
which is known of God is manifest in them." Compare the anoKoXvnTtirai of the gospel in verse 17, 
with the airoKoXxirrTtTat. of wrath in verse 18 — two reveUitk)n», one of 6pY»j, the other of 
X apif ; see 8hedd, Homiletics, 1 1 . Rom. 1 : 32 — " knowing the ordinanoe of God "; 2 : 15 — "they show the 
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vort ef tk« lAV wnttan io their Wrt* ." Therefore even the heathen are " withoat ezetue '* ( Bom. 1 : 20 ). 
There are two books: Nature and Scripture— one written, the other unwritten : and 
there is need of studying both. On the passages in Romans, see the Conunentary of 
Hodflre. 

Spurgeon told of a godly person who, when sailing down the Rhine, closed his eyes, 
lest the beauty of the soeno should divert his mind from spiritual themes. The Puritan 
turned away from the moss-rose, saying that he would count nothing on earth lovely. 
But this is to despise God's works. J. H. Barrows: "The Himalayas are the raised 
letters upon which we blind children put our fingers to spell out the name of God.** 
To despise the woirks of God is to despise God himself. Gtod is present in nature, and 
is now speaking. Ps. 19 : 1 — " Tho haarens dedare the glory of God, and the flrmament shoveth his haadi- 
vork *' —present tenses. Nature is not so much a book^ as a voice. H utton. Essays, 2 : 236 
— ** The direct knowledge of spiritual communion must be supplemented by knowledge 
of God's ways gained from the study of nature. To neglect the study of the natural 
mysteries of the universe leads to an arrogant and illicit intrusion of moral and spirit- 
ual assumptions into a different world. This is the lesson of the book of Job.** Hatch, 
Hibbert Lectures, 85— **Man, the servant and interpreter of nature, is also, and is 
thereby, the servant and interpreter of the living God.** Books of science are the 
record of man's past interpretations of God's works. 

( 6 ) Natural theology supplemented. — The Christian revelation is the 
chief source of theology. The Scriptures plainly declare that the revela- 
tion of Qod in nature does not supply all the knowledge which a sinner 
needs ( Acts 17 : 23 ; Eph. 3:9). This revelation is therefore sux^plemeutcd 
by another, in which divine attributes and merciful provisions only dimly 
shadowed forth in nature are made known to men. This latter revela- 
tion consists of a series of supernatural events and communications, the 
record of which is presented in the Scriptures. 

lets 17 : 23 — Paul shows that, though the Athenians, in the erection of an altar to an 
unknown Gtod, ** acknowledged a divine existence beyond any which the ordinary rites 
of their worship recognized, that Being was still unknown to thorn ; they had no just 
conception of Ids nature and perfections" ( Hackett, in loco )« SpL 3 : 9 — " the mjsterj which 
hath been hid in God"- this mystery is in the gospel made known for man's salvation. 
Hegel, in his Philosophy of Ueligion, says that Christianity is the only revealed religion, 
because the Christian Qod is the only one from whom a revelation can come. We may 
add that as science is the record of man's progressive interpretation of God's revela- 
tion in the realm of nature, so Scripture is the record of man's progressive interpreta- 
tion of God's revelation in the realm of spirit. The phrase " vord of God " does not prima- 
rily denote a record,— it is the spoken word, the doctrine, the vitalizing tnUh, disclosed 
by Christ ; see Mat 13 : 19 — " heareth the vord of the kingdom "; Lake 5 : 1—" heard the word of God "; lets 8 : 
25 _ "ipoken the word of the Lord " ; 13 : 48,49 — " gloriHed the word of God : . . . the word of the Lord was 
spread abroad " ; 19 : 10, 20 — " heard the word of the Lord, . . . mightily grew the word of the Lord "; 1 Cor. 
i : 18 — " the word of the eross " — all designating not a document, but an unwritten word ; c/. 
j0r. 1 : 4 — " the word of JehoTah eame unto me '*; Si. 1 : 3 — " the word of JeboTah came expreeslj onto beki^ 
the priest." 

( c) The Scriptures the final standard of appeal. — Science and Scripture 
throw light upon each other. The same divine Spirit who gave both reve- 
lations is still present, enabling the believer to interpret the one by the 
other and thus progressively to come to the knowledge of the truth. 
Because of our finiteness and sin, the total record in Scripture of God's past 
communications is a more trustworthy source of theology than are our 
conclusions from nature or our private impressions of the teaching of the 
Spirit Theology therefore looks to the Scripture itself as its chief source 
of material and its final standard of appeal. 

There is an internal work of the divine Spirit by which tho outer word is made an 
inner word, and its truth and power are manifested to the heart Scripture represents 
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this work of the Spirit, not as a giving of new truth, but as an illumination of the mind 
to perceive the fulness of meaning which lay wrapped up in the truth already revealed. 
Christie " tho truth "(Johnl4: 6); "in whomare alltkatrauaraof wiadomaad ksowkdgtkidden" (0oL2:3) ; 
the Holy Spirit, Jesus says, "shall tak« of mine, and thall dadara it onto joa " (John 16: 14). The 
incarnation and the Cross express the heart of God and the secret of the universe ; all 
discoveries in theologry are but the unfolding of truth involved in these facts. The 
Spirit of Christ enables us to compare nature with Scripture, and Scripture with 
nature, and to correct mistakes in interpreting the one by light gained from the other. 
Because the church as.a whole, by which we mean the company of true believers in all 
lands and ages, has the promise that it sjiall be guided "into all tho truth" (John 16:13), we 
may confidently expect the progress of Christian doctrine. 

Christian experience is sometimes regarded as an original source of religious truth. 
Experience, however, is but a testing and proving of the truth objectively contained 
in God's revelation. The word "experience" is derived from erperUyr^ to test, to try. 
Cliristian consciousness is not " norma normans,'* but " norma normata.** Light, like 
life, comes to us through the mediation of others. Yet the first comes from God as 
really as the last, of which without hesitation we say: "God made me,'* though we 
have human parents. As I get tbrough the service-pipe in my house the same water 
which is stored in the reservoir upon the hillside, so in the Scriptures I get the same 
truth which the Holy Spirit originally communicated to prophets and apostles. Calvin, 
Institutes, book I, chap. 7 — "As nature has an immediate manifestation of God in 
conscience, a mediate in his works, so revelation has an immediate manifestation of God 
in the Spirit, a mediate in the Scriptures." " Man's nature," said Ppurgeon, "is not 
an organized lie, yet his inner consciousness has been warped by sin, and though onco 
it was an infallible guide to truth and duty, sin has made it very deceptive. Tho 
standard of infallibility is not in man's consciousness, but in tho Scriptures. When 
consciousness in any matter is contrary to the word of God, we must know that it is 
not God's voice within us, but the devil's." Dr. George A. Gordon says that " Christian 
history is a revelation of Clirist additional to that contained in the New Testament." 
Should we not say "Illustrative," instead of "additional"? On the relation between 
Christian experience and Scripture, see Steams, Evidence of Christian Experience, 286- 
809 : Twesten, Dogmatik, 1 : 844-348 ; Hodge, Syst. ThcoL, 1 : 15. 

H. H. Bawdcn : " God is the ultimate authority, but there are delegated authorities, 
such OS family, state, church ; instincts, feelings, conscience ; the general experience of 
the race, traditions, utilities ; revelation in nature and in Scripture. But the highest 
authority available for men in morals and religion is the truth concerning Christ con- 
tained in the Christian Scriptures. What the truth concerning Christ iti^ is determined 
by : (1) the human reason, conditioned by a right attitude of the feelings and the will ; 
(2) in the light of all tho truth derived from nature, including man; (3) in tho light of 
the history of Christianity; (4) in the light of the origin and development of the 
Scriptures themselves. The authority of the generic reason and tho authority of 
the Bible are co-relative, since they both have been developed in the providence of 
God, and since the latter is in large measure but the reflection of the former. This 
view enables us to hold a rational conception of the function of the Scripture in 
religion. This view, further, enables us to rationalize what is called the inspiration of 
the Bible, the nature and extent of inspiration, the Bible as history— a record of the 
historic unfolding of revelation; the Bible as literature — a compend of life-prin- 
ciples, rather than a book of rules ; the Bible Christocentric— an incarnation of the 
divine thought and will in human thought and language." 

(d) The theology of Scripture not unnatural. — Though we speak of 
the Bjstematized truths of nature as constituting natural theology, we are 
not to infer that Scriptural theology is unnatural. Since the Scriptures 
have the same author as nature, the same principles are illustrated in the 
one as in the other. All the doctrines of the Bible have their reason in 
that same nature of God which constitutes the basis of all material things. 
Christianity is a supplementary dispensation, not as contradicting, or cor- 
recting errors in, natural theology, but as more perfectly revealing the 
truth. Christianity is indeed the ground-plan upon which tho whole 
creation is built — the original and eternal truth of which natural theology 
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is but a partial expression. Hence the theology of nature and the theol- 
ogy of Scripture are mutually dependent. Natural theology not only pre- 
jmres the way for, but it receives stimulus and aid from, Scriptural 
theology. Natural theology may now be a source of truth, which, before 
the Scriptures came, it could not furnish. 

John Caird, Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 23— "There is no such thingr as a natural 
religrion or rellirion of reason distinct from revealed religion. Christianity is more 
profoundly, more comprehensively, rational, more accordant with the deepest princi- 
ples of human nature and human thought than is natural religion ; or, as we may put 
It, Christianity is natural religion elevated and transmuted into revealed." Peabody, 
Christianity the Keligion of Nature, lecture 2—** Kevelation is the unveiling, uncover- 
ing of what previously existed, and it excludes the idea of newness, invention, creation. 
. . . The revealed religion of earth is the natural religion of heaven.'* Compare 
ReT. 13 : 8 — " the Umb Uut hath been slain from tho foondation of the vorld " = the coming of Christ was 
no make-shift ; in a true sense the Cross existed in eternity ; the atonement is a revela- 
tion of an eternal fact in the being of Ood. 

Note Plato's illustration of the cave which can be easily threaded by one who has 
previously entered it with a torch. Nature is the dim light from the cavers mouth ; 
the torch is Scripture. Kant to Jacobi, in Jacobi's Werke, 3 : 523— *' If the gospel had 
not previously taught the universal moral laws, reason would not yet have obtained 
so perfect an insight into them." Alexander McLaren : ** Non-Christian thinkers now 
talk eloquently about Ood's love, and even reject the gospel in the name of that love, 
thus kicking down the ladder by which they have climbed. But it was the Cross that 
taught the world the love of God, and apart from the death of Christ men may hope 
that there is a heart at the centre of the universe, but they can never be sure of it." 
The parrot fancies that he taught men to talk. Bo Mr. Spencer fancies that he 
invented ethics. He is only using the twilight, after his sun has gone down. Dorner, 
Hist. Prot. Theol., 252, 253— " Faith, at the lleformation, flret gave scientific certainty ; 
it had God sure : hence it proceeded to banish scepticism in philosophy and science." 
See also Dove, Logic of Christian Faith, 333; Bowen, Metaph. and Ethics, 442-463; 
Bib. Sac, 1874 : 4oO ; A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 236, 227. 

2. Scripture and Ratiwialism. Although the Scriptures make known 
much that is beyond the power of man*s imaided reason to discover or 
fully to comprehend, their teachings, when taken together, in no way con- 
tradict a reason conditioned in its activity by a holy affection and enlight- 
ened by the Spirit of God. To reason in the large sense, as including the 
mind's power of cognizing God and moral relations — not in the narrow 
sense of mere reasoning, or tho exercise of the purely logical faculty — the 
Scriptures continually appeaL 

A. The proper office of reason, in this large sense, is : (a) To furnish 
us with those primary ideas of space, time, cause, substance, design, right, 
and God, which are the conditions of all subsequent knowledge. (6) To 
judge with regard to man's '.eed of a special and supernatural revelation, 
(c) To examine the credentials of communications professing to be, or of 
documents professing to record, such a revelation, {d) To estimate and 
reduce to system the facts of revelation, when these have been found pro- 
perly attested, (e) To deduce from these facts tlieir natural and logical 
conclusions. Thus reason itself prepares the way for a revelation above 
reason, and warrants an implicit trust in such revelation when once given* 

Dove, Logic of tho Christian Faith, 318—** Reason terminates in the proposition : 
Look for revelation." Leibnitz : ** Revelation is the viceroy who first presents his cre- 
dentials to the provincial assembly (reason ), and then himself presides." Reason can 
recognize truth after it is made known, as for example in the demonstrations of geom- 
etry, although it could never discover that truth for itself. See Colderwood's lllustra- 
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tion of the party lost in tbe woods, who wisely take the oourae indicated by one at the 
tree-top with a largrer view than their own ( Philosophy of the Infinite, 136 ). The nov- 
ice does well to trust his iruido in the forest, at least till ho Icams to recognize for him- 
self the marks blazed upon the trees. Luthardt, Fund. Truths, leot. viii— *' Reason 
could never have invented a self-hum lliatingr God, cradled in a mansrer and dying on a 
cross." Lessingr, Zur Oeschlchte und Lltteratur, 6: 134— '^Whatis the meaningr of a 
revelation that reveals nothing ?'* 

Ritschl denies the presuppositions of any theology based on the Bible as the infal- 
lible word of God on the one hand, and on the validity of the knowledge of God as 
obtained by scientific and philosophic processes on the other. Because philosophers, 
scientists, and even exegetes, are not agreed among themselves, he concludes that no 
trustworthy results are attainable by human reason. We grant that reason without 
love will fall Into many errors with regard to God, and that faith is therefore the organ 
by which religious truth is to be apprehended. But we claim that this faith includes 
reason, and is itself reason in its highest form. Eaith criticizes and judges the pro- 
cesses of natural science as well as the contents of Scripture. But it also recognizes in 
science and Scripture prior workings of that same Spirit of Christ which is the Source 
and authority of the Christian life. Ritschl ignores Christ's world-relations and there- 
fore secularizes and disparages science and philosophy. The faith to which he trusts as 
the source of theology is unwarrantably sundered from reason. It becomes a subjective 
and arbitrary standard, to which even the teaching of Scripture must 3rield prece- 
dence. We hold on the contrary, that there are ascertained results in science and in 
philosophy, as well as in the interpretation of Scripture as a whole, and that these 
results constitute an authoritative revelation. See Orr, The Theology of Ritschl ; Dor- 
ner. Hist. Prot. Theol., 1: 23^— **The unreasonable in the empirical reason is taken 
captive by faith, which is the nascent true reason that despairs of itself and trustfully 
lays hold of objective Christianity." 

B. BatioDalism, on the other hand, holds reason to be the ultimate 
source of all religious truth, while Scripture is authoritative only so far as its 
revelations agree with previous conclusions of reason, or can be rationally 
demonstrated. Every form of rationalism, therefore, commits at least one 
of the following errors : (a) That of confounding reason with mere rea- 
som'ng, or the exercise of the logical intelligence. (6) That of ignoring 
the necessity of a holy aftection as the condition of all right reason in 
religious things, (c) That of denying our dependence in our present state 
of sin upon God's past revelations of himself, (d) That of regarding the 
unaided reason, even its normal and unbiased state, as capable of dis- 
covering, comprehending, and demonstrating all religious truth. 

Reason must not be confounded with ratiocination, or mere reasoning. Shall we fol- 
low reason ? Tes, but not individual reasoning, against the testimony of those who 
are better informed than we ; nor by insisting on demonstration, where probable evi- 
dence alone is possible ; nor by trusting solely to the evidence of the senses, when 
spiritual things are in question. Coleridge, in replying to those who argued that all 
knowledge comes to us from the senses, says : ** At any rate we must bring to all facts 
the light in which wo see them." This the Christian does. The light of love reveals 
much that would otherwise be invisible. Wordsworth, Excursion, book 5 ( 598 ) — ** The 
mind's repose On evidence is not to be ensured By act of naked reason. Moral truth 
Is no mechanic structure, built by rule." 

Rationalism is the mathematical theory of knowledge. Spinoza's Ethics is an illustra- 
tion of it. It would deduce the universe from an axiom. Dr. Hodge very wrongly 
described rationalism as "an overuse of reason." It Is rather the use of an abnormal, 
I)crverted, improperly conditioned reason ; see Hodge, Syst. Theol., 1 : 34, 89, 65, and 
criticism by Miller, in his Fetich in Theology. The phrase ** sanctified intellect " means 
simply intellect accompanied by right affections toward God, and trained to work 
under their influence. Bishop Butler : '* Let reason be kept to, but let not such poor 
creatures as we are go on objecting to an infinite scheme that we do not see the neces- 
sity or usefulness of all its parts, and call that reasoning." Newman Smyth, Death's 
Place in Evolution, 86— "Unbelief is a shaft sunk down into the darkness of the earth. 
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Drive the shaft deep enough, and it would come out into the sunlig-ht on the earth's 
other side." The most unreasonable people in the world are those who depend solely 
upon reason, in the narrow sense. *' The better to exalt reason, they make the world 
irrationaL'* *' The hen that has hatched ducklings walks with them to the water's edge, 
but there she stops, and she is amazed when they go on. So reason stops and faith iroes 
on, flndin^r its proper element in the invisible. Reason is the feet that stand on solid 
earth ; faith is the wings that enable us to fly ; and normal man is a creature with 
wings.** Ck>mpare yyi»<m ( 1 !im. 6 : 20 — " the knovledge vhieh it ftlaalj ao called " ) with ciriyi^atf 
(2 Pet 1 : 2 — " tbe knovled^ of God and of Jesai oar Lord" = full knowledge, or true knowledge ). 
See Twesten, Dogmatik, 1 : 407-500; Julius Mtiller, Proof-texts, 4,5; Hansel, Limits 
of Religious Thought, 96 ; Dawson, Modem Ideas of Evolution. 

3. Scripture and Mysticism, As rationalism recognizes too little as 
coming from God, so mysticism recognizes too much. 

A. True mysticism. — We have seen that there is an illumination of the 
minds of all believers by the Holy Spirit. The Spirit, however, makes no 
new revelation of truth, but uses for his instrument the truth already 
revealed by Christ in nature and in the Scriptures. The illuminating 
work of the Spirit is therefore an opening of men's minds to understand 
Christ's previous revelations. As one initiated into the mysteries of Chris- 
tianity, every true believer may be called a mystic. True mysticism is 
that higher knowledge and fellowship which the Holy Spirit gives through 
the use of nature and Scripture as subordinate and principal means. 

" Mystic " = one initiated, from mw", ** to close the eyes " — probably in order that the 
soul may have inward vision of truth. But divine truth is a *' mystery," not only as 
something into which one must be initiated, but as vircp/3aAAov<ra r^f yi^wacwf (SpL 3 : 19) 
—surpassing full knowledge, even to the believer ; see Meyer on Rom. 11 : 25 — " I would not, 
hretliren, hate joa ignorant of this mysterj. " The Germans have Mifistik with a favorable sense, 
Mustidsmua with a.n unfavorable sense,— corresponding respectively to our true and 
false mysticism. True m}'sticism is intimated in John 16 : 13 — " the spirit of truth . . . shall 
guide 70U into all the truth " ; Sph. 3 : 9 — "dispensation of the mjstery " ; 1 Cor. 2 : 10 — " unto us God reraaled 
them through the Spirit." Nitzsch, Syst. of Christ. Doct., 35— '' Whenever true religion 
revives, there is an outcry against mysticism, i. e., higher knowledge, fellowship, activ- 
ity through the Spirit of Ood in tbe heart" Compare the charge against Puul that he 
was mad, in iou 26 : 24, 25, with his self- vindication in 2 Gor. 5 : 13 — " vhether ve are beside our- 
salfes,itisunto6od." 

Inge, Christian Mysticism, 21 — ** Hamack speaks of myBticism as rationalism applied 
to a sphere above reason. He should have said reason applied to a sphere above ration- 
alism. Its fundamental doctrine is the unity of all existence. Man can realize his indi- 
viduality only by transcending it and finding himself in the larger unity of Ood's 
being. Man is a microcosm. He recapitulates the race, the universe, Christ himself." 
IMd., 6— Mysticism is ** the attempt to realize in thought and feeling the immanence of 
the temporal in the eternal, and of the eternal in the temporal. It implies ( 1 ) that 
the soul can see and perceive spiritual truth ; ( 2 ) that man, in order to know Ood, must 
be a partaker of the divine nature ; (3) that without holiness no man can see the Lord ; 
(4) that the true hicrophant of the mysteries of God is love. The 'scala perfectionis ' 
is (a) the purgative life; (b) the illuminative life: (c) tbe unitive life." Stevens, 
Johannine Theology, 239, 240— ''The m}'sticism of John ... is not a subjective mys- 
ticism which absorbs the soul in self-contemplation and revery, but an objective and 
rational mysticism, which lives in a world of realities, apprehends divinely revealed 
truth, and bases its experience upon it. It is a mysticism which feeds, not upon its own 
feelings and fancies, but upon Christ. It involves an acceptance of him, and a life of 
obedience to him. Its motto is : Abiding in Christ." As the power press cannot dis- 
pense with the type, so the Spiritof God docs not dispense with Christ's external revela- 
tions in nature and in Scripture. E. G. Robinson, Christian Theology, 364 — *' The word 
of God is a form or mould, into which the Holy Spirit delivers us when he creates us 
anew " ; cf, Rom. 6 : 17 — " je became obedient firom the heart to that form of teaching vhereunto je vers 
dditered" 
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Bw Falfl^ mysticism. — Mjsticiam, howerery as the ternx is commonl j 
OA^l, #^rr!i in holding to the attiunment of religions knowledge bj direct 
^#mmnni«mtioQ fnjm Gu*!, sml br possiTe sbsc^pdoa of the hamsn sctiTi- 
zu^ into the divine. It either partiallj or whoQj loees si^t of (a) the oai- 
-wirii or^nA of revelstion, nstme sod the Scr^itiireB ; (6) the sctiTity of 
rru^ hnman powers in the reception of all religious knowledge ; (c) the 
p^nioiialitj of man, and, bj conseqoenoe, the personalitj ol God. 



In '^pp'Mticirva to falae mysticiam. we are to reiDemtar that the Holr Spirit works 
IhrrMorrx tlv^ truth extertuuij rereakil in nature and in Scripcnre (Aai 14: 17 — "ht kA 
J« iLOMf vuhns v.ouB : Lia. 1 : 21 — ** tM ixtmJ^ tkjifs tf km um te amtaa tf tkt wU an ihuij 
MS : A«ti:: St — \T4 ia a;va ji nssc tha Ihf ipir.t: m jmt &:hn £i. a AtTt**: l|k.i: 17— ''thi 
rMTS if i«3vr.s. vsuk ^ u« vqrl -if wid ' ). By this truth alreadJciTen we are to test all new 
«>mmnnu!atiooa which would oontradicc or supefsede it (liiki4: 1 — " Wim« mI nwy 
tftr.i. -m jnrn 'jm mir.:M. w^tikK t^ar* tf 6*4 : l|k.S:!t— i"^^ ^Uiis vAilaaiif mathiUri"). 
ft7 th#iK t«>4«ti9 we mar try Spiritualsm, 3f ormooiBm, Swcdenbori:ianiBtt. Note the 
n7«k*ai t^mdtfitiCT in Francis de Sales. Thomas A KempiB» Madame Gujoo, Thomas C. 
rrpham. TMiMi writers seem at times to advocate an unwmrrantaMp abQesation of our 
rpsar^ tnd wUL and a *^wallowinir up of man in God." But ChriBt doesnot deprive us 
'vf r*y»rxk. *tu\ will ; he onl j takes from us the perrersenesB of our reason and the self- 
MitupMh fit f,xiT wui: y> reason and will are restored to their normal deames and 
«r^Ar^. «>jmpare?L H: 7 — ^Mtvmk. vi« kaU r-^^a ■• ouad; jm, nj kart iMtrwMtk aa ia tha 
a^it ttMoa => God teaches hi§ people through the exercise of thetr own faculties. 

V\iMn mj^cicism la sometimes present though unrecognised. All ejcpectatiOQ of 
r^3ii«»tA without the use of means partakes of it. Martineau. Seat of Authority, 288 — 
** The iaxj will wrmld like tr> have the vision while the eye that apprehends it sleeps.** 
f'r«ar;hir4r without preparation is like throwing oursdves down from a pinnacle of the 
Uita^^. and df^pending' on CsfA to send an an^l to hold us up. Christian Science would 
tr.-iMC t/> jinp^matural a^rencies. while casting aside the natural agencies God hss 
Sir^adj prr^vided ; as if a drowninir man should trust to prayer while refusingrtoseixe 
the rope, L'tintr .Scripture ** ad aperturam libri" is like eruidinff one's actions by a 
thr'^^w f,i the tlicti. Allen. Jonathan Edwards. 171, note — **Both Charles and John 
^•^y-j w^T^ %9u^itA in accepting the Moravian method of solving doubts as to some 
tf^hTM-. of M/itU»n by op^ming the Bible at hazard and regarding the passage on which 
tne *rj»: tirmt. al^rhted as a revelation of God's will in the matter** ; ef. Wedgwood, Life 
of ^-isi^ry, IIR; Hr^utbey. Ufe of Wesley, 1 : 21«. J. G. Paton, Life, 2 : 74 — ** After many 
pray<i;r^ and wrestlin^rs and tears, I went alone before the Lord, and on my knees cast 
UAA, with a i^/iemn app^sal to God, and the answer came : *" Go home ! * '* Hedid this 
f/nly r^ft/A in bis life. In overwhelming perplexity. and finding no light frcnn human 
er^jMiet. ** To wltomsrieverr this faith is gi^ren." he says, ^ let him obey it.*' 

V. li, Mfrjr*^, Christian Living. IS — ^ It is a mistake to seek a sign from heaven ; to 
run fr^ifn 'rr^unseilor to counsellor; to cast a lot; or to trust in some chance coind- 
d^m/^ .Vot that f^fil may not reveal his will thus ; but because it is hardly the behav- 
UfT of a child with its FatlM^. There is a more excellent way," — namely, appropriate 
Chrixt who Is wisdom, and then go forward, sure that we shall be guided, as each new 
tVip miMt ^je talum, or word spoken, or decision made. Our service is to be "ratiosal aw- 
T.« (hm. \2:lt: blind and arbitrary action is inconsistent with the spirit of Christian- 
ity. Such arrtk/n makes us victims of temporary feeling and a prey to Satanic decep- 
tutn. In r;asHi of perplexity, waiting for light and waiting upon God will commonly 
enabU; im to make an intelligeat decision, while " vUtaoarer is not of fiutk is an " ( turn. 14 : 23 ). 

** FaiAe my.fticUm rr-ached its logical result in the Buddhistic theosophy. In that sys- 
tem man \f:f:f»mfin mrmt 'limine in the extinction of his own personality. Nirvana is 
rfmt:\^:d by thf: eitrhtfold path of right view, aspiration, speech, conduct, livelihood, 
effort, mindf uim-sA, rapturr; ; and Nirvana is the loss of ability to say : * This is I,* and 
* This is mine/ Huch was Iljrpatia's attempt, by subjection of self, to be wafted away 
int/> the arrnfl of Jove. Ger>rge Eliot was wrong when she said : * The happiest woman 
has no hist/^ry.* Sf;ir-^krnial is not self-effacement. The cracked bell has no individual- 
ity. In Christ we \/fr(:*>mc our crimpiete selves.** CoL 2 : 9, 10 — " For in kin dwaiiatk all Ua fU- 
B«a «f U« G«<ikM4 l^A..j. aa4 ia k:n 7« art mada falL" 

\Uiy<:t% World and Individual. 2 : 248, 249 — *• Assert the spiritual man ; abnegate the 
natural man. Tbefl^^bly self \a the root of all evil: the spiritual self belongs to a 
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higher realm. But tnis spiritual self lies at first outside the soul ; it becomes ours only 
by gmoo, Plato rigrhtly mado the otemal Ideas the source of all human truth and 
goodness. Wisdom comes into a man, like Aristotle's vov%.** A. H. Bradford, The 
Inner Light, in making the direct teaching of the Holy Spirit the sufficient if not the 
sole source of religious knowledge, seems to us to ignore the principle of evolution in 
religion. God builds upon the past. His revelation to prophets and apostles consti- 
tutes the norm and corrective of our individual experience, even while our experience 
throws new light upon that revelation. On Mysticism, true and false, see Tnge, Chris- 
tian Mysticism, 4, &, 11 ; Steams, Evidence of Christian Experience, 288-294 ; Domer, 
Geschichte d. prot. Theol., 4S-ijO, 343 ; Herzog, EncycL, art. : Mystik, by Lange ; Vaughan, 
Hours with the Mystics, 1 : 199; Morcll, Hist. Phllos., 58, 191-216, 666-e3^ 726; Hodge, 
Syst. TheoL, 1: 61-69, 97, 104; Fleming, Yocab. Phllos., in voce; Tholuck, Introd. to 
Bltlthensammlung aus der morgenlitndischen Mystik; William James, Varieties of 
Religious Experience, 87&-429. 

4. Scripture and Romanism. While the history of doctrine, as show- 
ing the progressive apprehension and unfolding by the clmrch of the truth 
contained in nature and Scripture, is a subordinate source of theology, 
Protestantism recognizes the Bible as under Christ the 'primary and final 
authority. 

Romanism, on the other hand, commits the two-fold error (a) Of making 
the church, and not the Scriptures, the immediate and sufficient source of 
religious knowledge; and {b) Of making the relation of the individual to 
Christ depend upon his relation to the church, instead of making liis rela- 
tion to the church depend upon, follow, and express his relation to Christ. 

In Roman Catholicism tiiere is a mystical element. The Scriptures are not the com- 
plete or final standard of belief and practice. God gives to the world from time to 
time, through popes and councilH, new communications of truth. Cyprian: "He who 
has not the church for hin mother, has not God for his Father." Augustine : " I would 
not believe the Scripture, unless the authority of the church also influenced me." 
Francis of Assisi and Ignatius Loyola both represented the truly obedient person as 
one dead, moving only as moved by his superior; the true Christian has no life of his 
own, but is the blind instrument of the church. John Henry Newman, Tracts, Theol* 
and Eccl., 287— "The Cbristim dogmas were in the church from the time of the 
apos* les,— they were ever in their substance what they are now." But this is demon- 
strably untrue of the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary : of the treasury of 
merits to be distributed in indulgences: of the infallibility of the pope (see Gore. 
Incarnation, 186). In place of the true doctrine, "Ubi Spiritus, ibi ecclesia," Roman, 
ism substitutes her maxim, "Ubi ecclesia, ibi Spiritus." Luther saw in this the prin- 
ciple of mysticism, when ho said: "Papatus est merus enthusiasm us." See Hodge, 
Syst. Theol., 1 : 61-69. 

In reply to the Romanist argument that the church was before the Bible, and that 
the same body that gave the truth at the first can make additions to that truth, we say 
that the unwritten word was before the church and made the church possible. The 
word of God existed before it was written down, and by that word the first disciples as 
well as the latest were begrotten ( 1 Pat 1 : 23 — " begotten again . . . through the word of God"). 
The errain of truth in Roman Catholic doctrine is expressed in 1 Tim. 3: 15 — "the church of 
the liTing God, the pillar and ground of the truth " = the church is Qod^s appointed proclaimer of 
truth ; cf. Phil. 2 : 16 — " holding forth the vord of life." But the church can proclaim the truth, 
only as it is built upon the truth. So we may say that the American Republic is the 
pillar and ^ound of liberty in the world ; but this is true only so far as the Republic is 
built upon the principle of liberty as its foundation. When the Romanist asks : '* Where 
was your church before Luther? " the Protestant may reply : "Where yours is not now 
— in the word of God. Where was your face before it waa washed ? Where was the 
fine flour before the wheat went to the mill ? " Lady Jane Grey, three days before her 
execution, February 12, 1554, said : **I frround my faith on God's word, and not upon 
the church ; for, if the church be a grood church, the faith of the church must be tried 
by God's word, and not God's word by the church, nor yet my faith." 

The Roman church would keep men in perpetual childhood — Qomiag to her for truth 

8 
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instead of iroin^ directly to the Bible ; ** like the foolish mother who keeps her boj pin. 
ing in the house lest he stub his toe, and would love best to have him remain a babe for- 
ever, that she mi^Iit mother him still/* Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, 30— ^ Roman- 
ism is so busy in building up a system of guarantees, that she forgets the truth of Christ 
which she would guarantee/^ George Herbert : ** What wretchedness can give him any 
room. Whose house is foul while he adores his broom ! *' It is a semi-parasitic doctrine 
of safety without intelligence or spirituality. Romanism says : ** Man for the machine I** 
Protestantism : *' The machine for man !** Catholicism strangles. Protestantism restores, 
individuality. Fet the Romanist principle sometimes appears in so-called Protestant 
churches. The Catc^chism published by the League of the Holy Cross, in the Anglican 
Church, contains the following : '* It is to the priest only that the child must acknowl- 
edge his sins, if he desires that Ood should forgive him. Do you know why? It is 
because Ood, when on earth, gave to his priests and to them alone the power of forgiv- 
ing sins. Go to the priest, who is the doctor of your soul, and who cures you in the 
name of God.** But this contradicts Jolui 10 : 7— where Christ says "I aa tk« door" ; and 
1 Ctr. 3 : 11 — " other foundation can no man lay than that vhich is laid, vhich is Jons Ckrist " = Salvation is 
attxiined by immediate access to Christ, and there is no door between the soul and 
him. See Domer, Gesch. prot. TheoU 221 ; Schleiermacher, Glaubenslehre, 1 : 34 ; Rob- 
inson, in Mad. A v. Lectures, 387 ; Fisher, Nat. and Method of Revelation, 10; Watkins* 
Bampton Lect. for 1890: 149; Drummond, Nat. Law in Spir. World, 337. 

IL Limitations op Theology. — Although theology derives its mate- 
rial from God's two-fold revelation, it does ni)t profess to give an exhaus- 
tive knowledge of God and of the relations between God and the universe. 
After showing what material we have, we must show what material we have 
not. We have indicated the sources of theology ; we now examine its limi- 
tations. Theology has its limitations : 

(a) In the finitenesa of the human understanding. This gives rise 
to a class of necessary mysteries, or mysteries connecteil with the infinity 
and inc^imprehensibleness of the divine nature (Job 11 : 7 ; Kom. 11 : 33). 

Job 11 : 7 — "Canst tlioabj sMrthing find oat God? Canst thoa find oat the ilmightjtoperfeetionr' Rom. 11: 33 
— "kov OttManbable are hit jadgments, and hit vajs past finding oat! " Every doctrine, therefore, 
has its inexplicable side. Here is the proper mcauinjjr of Tertulliau's sayingrs : ** Cer- 
tumest, quia impossible est: quo absurdius, co verius *'; that of Anselm: *' Credo, 
ut intelligBm " ; and that of Abclard : ** Qui credit cito, levis corde est.** Drummond, 
Nat. Iaw in Spir. World : ** A science without mystery is unknown ; a religion without 
mystery is absurd.*^ E. G. Kobinfon : ** A finite being cannot grasp even its own rela^ 
tlons to the Infinite." Hovey, Manual of Christ. Theol., 7 — ** To infer from the per- 
fection of Ood that all his works [ nature, man. Inspiration ] will be absolutely and 
unchangeably perfect; to infer from the perfect love of God that there can be no sin 
or suffering in the world ; to infer from the sovereignty of God that man is not a free 
moral agent ; — all these inferences are rush ; they are inferences from the cause to the 
effect, while the cause is imperfectly known." See Calderwood, Philos. of Infinite, 
491 ; 81r Wm. Hamilton, Discussions, 22. 

ib) In the imperfect state of science, both natural and metaphysical. 
Til is gives rise to a class of accidental mysteries, or mysteries which 
consist in the apjmrently irreconcilable nature of truths, which, taken 
He})arately, are j)erfectly comprehensible. 

We are thcj victims of a mental or moral astigmatism, which sees a single point of 
tnjth as txci). Wc see Ood and man, divine sovereignty and humun freedom, Christ's 
divine nature and Christ's human nature, the natunil and the 8ui>ernatural, respect- 
ively, as two disconnected facts, when perhaps deeper insight would see but one. 
Astronomy ha« lt.<* <entripetnl and centrifujr«l forces, yet they art; doubtless one force. 
The child <»nnot hold two oranges at once in its little hand. Negro preacher : ** You 
can't carry two watermelons under one arm." Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra, 
1:2- ** In nature'?! infinite lK)ok of secresy, A little I can road." Cooke, Credentials of 
Hcrlenc^, 34 — *' Man's progress in knowledge has been so constantly and rapidly accel- 
erated that more has be< n gained during the lifetime of men still living than during all 
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human history before.*' And yet we may say with D'Arcy, Idealism and Theolofiry. 248 

— ** Man*8 position In the universe is <K!oentric. God alone is at the centre. To him 
alone is the orbit of truth completely displayed. . . . There are circumstances in 
which to us the onward movement of truth may seem a retrogression.*' William Wat- 
son, Collected Poems, 271 — " Think not thy wisdom can illume away The ancient tan- 
erlement of night and day. Enougrh to acknowledge both, and both revere : They see 
not clearliest who see all things clear." 

(c) In the inadequacy of language. Since language is the medium 
through wliich truth is expressed and formulated, the invention of a pro- 
per terminology in theology, as in every other science, is a condition and 
criterion of its progress. The Scriptures recognize a peculiar difficulty in 
putting spiritual truths into earthly language ( 1 Cor. 2 : 13 ; 2 Cor. 3:6; 
12 : 4 ). 

lCor.2: 13 — " not in vords vhioh man's viadom tM«heth"; 2 Cor.3: 6 — "the letter killeth"; 12: 4 — 
"unspeakable vorda." God submits to conditions of revelation; c/. John 16: 12 — "I hate yet 
man J things to wkj onto 70a, bat je cannot bear them nov." Language has to be created. Wonls 
have to be taken from a common, and to be put to a larger and more sacred, use, so 
that they ** stagger under their weight of meaning '* — e. (/., the word "daj," in Genens 1, 
and the word aydmy in 1 Cor. 13. See Gould, in Amer. Com., on 1 Cor. 13 : 12— " nov we tee in 
a mirror, darklj " — In a metallic mirror whose surface is dim and whose images are 
obscure = Now we behold Christ, the truth, only as he is reflected in imperfect speech 

— " but then Caoe to {see " = immediately, without the intervention of an imperfect 
medium. **As fast as we tunnel into the sandbank of thought, the stones of language 
must be built into walls and arches, to allow further progress into the boundless mine." 

(d) In the incompleteness of our knowledge of the Scriptures. 
Since it is not the mere letter of the Scriptures that constitutes the truth, 
the progress of theology is dependent ujion hermeneutics, or the interpre- 
tation of the word of God. 

Notice the progress in commenting, from homiletical to grammatical, historical, dog- 
matic, illustrated in Bcott, Ellicott, Stanley, Ligbtfoot. John Itobinson : '* I am ver- 
ily persuaded that the Lord hath more truth yet to break forth from his holy word.** 
Ueoent criticism has shown the necessity of 6tud>ing each portion of Scripture in the 
light of its origin and connections. There has been an evolution of Scripture, as truly 
as there has been an evolution of natural science, and the Spirit of Christ who was in 
the prophets has brought about a progress from germinal and typical expression to 
expression that is complete and clear. Yet we still need to offer the prayer of Fi. 119 : 18 
— " Open thoa mine eyea, that I maj behold vondroos things oat of thy lav." On New Testament Interpre- 
tation, see A. U. Strong, Philosophy and Keligion, 334-336. 

(e) In the silence of written revelation. For our discipline and pro- 
bation, much is probably hidden from us, which we might even with our 
present powers comprehend. 

Instance the silence of Scripture with regard to the life and death of Mary the Vir- 
gin, the personal appearance of Jesus and his occupations in early life, the origin of 
evil, the method of the atonement, the state after death. So also as to social and polit- 
ical questions, such as slavery, the liquor traffic, domestic virtues, governmental cor- 
ruption. ** Jesus was in heaven at the revolt of the angels, yet he tells us little about 
angels or about heaven. lie does not discourse about Eden, or Adam, or the fall of 
man, or death as the result of Adam's sin ; and he says little of departed spirits, whe- 
ther they are lost or saved." It was better to inculcate principles, and trust his follow- 
ers to apply them. II is gospel is not intended to gratify a vain curiosity. He would 
not divert men's minds from pursuing the one thing needful ; c/. Lake 13 : 23, 24 — " Lord. 
are thej few that are uf ed ? ind he said onto them, Strire to enter in by tiie narrov door : for many, I uj onto 700, 
ihall aeek to enter in, and ihall not be able." Paul's silence upon speculative questions which he 
must have pondered with absorbing Interest is a proof of his divine inspiration. John 
Foster spent his life,** gathering questions for eternity "; c/. John 13 : 7 — " What I do thoa 
knowert not nov ; bat thoa ihtlt andentaad hereafter." The most beautiful thing in a countenanoe 
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to that which a picture can never express. Ho who would speak w^ most omit well. 
Story : ** Of every noble work the silent part is best : Of all ezpreasions that which can- 
not be expressed." C/. 1 Cor. 2: 9 — "Tkuigi vkick eye av itt. aii etr kitrd Mt, Aid vkiek mttni bm 
iite tke h«rt of man, ▼Utsoerer tkiAgs God pnpirod for thm rkki lore kia " ; Boat 29: 29 — **Tht mnl tkiagi 
WUaf onto Jekorak oar God : battkeUingstkatarerefealedbtloBf utooiaadteovekildna.** For Luther's 
view, see Ha^nbach, Hist Doctrine, 2 : 338. See also B. D. Thomas, The Secret of the 
Divine Silence. 

(/) In the lack of spiritual discernment caused by sin. Since holy 
aflfection is a condition of religions knowledge, all moral imperfection in 
the individual Christian and in the church serves as a hindrance to the 
working out of a complete theology. 

UknZ: 3 — "Izoept oie be bom anev, he eaanot tee the kinfdea of God.*" The spiritual a^es make 
most progress in thcoloflry, — witness the half-century succeeding the Reformation, 
and the half-century succeeding the srreat revival in New England in the time of Jona- 
than Edwards. Ueberwcflr, Logic (Lind8a>'*s transl.), 514 ~ ** Science to much under 
the Influence of the will ; and the truth of knowledire depends upon the purity of the 
conscience. The will has no power to resist scientific evidence ; but scientific evidence 
is not obtained without the continuous loyalty of the will.'* Lord Bacon declared 
that man cannot enter the kinirdom of science, any more than he can enter the kin^. 
dom of heaven, without becoming a little child. Darwin describes hto own mind as 
having become a kind of machine for grinding' general laws out of large collections 
f (f facts, with the result of producing *' atrophy of that part of the brain on which the 
higher tastes depend." But a similar abnormal atrophy to possible in the case of the 
moral and religious faculty (see Gore, Incarnation, 37). Dr. Allen said in hto Introduc- 
tory Lecture at Lane Theological Seminary : ** We are very glad to see you If you wish 
CO be students ; but the professors' chairs arc all filled." 

IIL Relations op Matkriaij to Pboobess in Theology. 

(a) A perfect st/strm of theology is impossible. We do not expect to 
construct such a sysiem. All scieuco but reflects the present attainment 
of the human mind. No science is complete or flnisheiL However it 
may bo with the sciences of nature and of man, the science of Qod will 
never amotmt to an exhaustive knowleilge. We must not expect to dem- 
onstrate all Scripture doctrines ui>on rational grounds, or even in every 
cas^j t^i see the i)rinciplo of connection between them. Where we cannot 
do this, we must, as in every other science, set the revealed facts in their 
places and wait for further liglit, instead of ignoring or rejecting any of 
them because wo cannot understand them or their relation to other parts 
of our system. 

Three problems left unsolved by the Egyptians have been handed down to our gen- 
eration: (1) the duplication of the cube; (2) the trisection of the angle; (3) the 
f|uadraturo of the circle. Dr. Johnson : "Dictionaries are like watches; the worst to 
l)Ctter than ntme ; and the best can.iot bo expected to go quite true." Hood spoke of 
Dr. Johnson's "Ccmtradlctionary," \vhich had both "interiour" and "ejcterlor." Sir 
Wiiliara Thomjwrm (Ix>rd Kelvin) at the fiftieth anniversary of his professorship 
said : " One word characterizes the most strenuous of the efforts for the ad%^ancement 
of Hcience which 1 have made perseveringly through fifty-ftve years: that word to 
failurr ; I know no more of electric and magnetic force, or of the relations between 
ether, electricity and ponderable matter, or of chemical afflnit}% than I knew and 
tried to teach my students of natural philosophy fifty }'ears ago in my first session as 
profcHSor." Allen, Ilciigious Progress, mentions three tendencies. "The first says: 
Destroy the new 1 The second says : Destroy the old I The third says : Destroy noth- 
ing I Let the old gradually and (luietly grow into the now, as Erasmus wished. We 
should accept contradictions, whether they can be intellectually reconciled or not. 
The truth has never prosi)erc<l by enforcing some * via media.* Truth lies rather in 
the union of opposite propositions, as in Christ's divinity and humanity, and in grace 
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and freedom. Blanco White went from Rome to Infidelity ; Orestes Brownson from 
infidelity to Rome ; so the brothers John Henry Newman and Francis W. Newman, 
and the brothers Georire Herbert of Bcmerton and Ix>rd Herbert of Cherbury. One 
would secularize the divine, the other would divinize the secular. But if one is true, 
so is the other. Let us adopt both. All profirress is a deeper penetration into the 
meaning of old truth, and a larger appropriation of it.*' 

(6) Theology is nevertheless progressive. It is progressive in the 
sense that onr subjective understanding of the facts with regard to Gk)d, 
and onr consequent expositions of these facts, may and do become more 
perfect. But theology is not progressive in the sense that its objective 
facts change, either in their number or their nature. With Martineau we 
may say : ** Religion has been reproached with not being progressive ; it 
makes amends by being imperishable. " Though our knowledge may be 
imperfect, it will have great value still. Our success in constructing a 
theology will depend upon the i)roportion which clearly expressed facts of 
Scripture bear to mere inferences, and upon the degree in which they all 
cohere about Christ, the central person and theme. 

The progress of theology is progress in apprehension by man, not progress in com- 
munication by God. Originality in astronomy is not man^s creation of new planets, 
but man*s discovery of planets that were never seen before, or the bringing to light 
of relations between them that were never beforo suspected, Robert Kerr Eccles : 
** Originality is a habit of recurring to origins— the habit of securing personal oxper- 
ience by personal application to original facts. It is not an eduction of novelties 
either from nature. Scripture, or inner consciousness ; it is rather thehabit of resorting 
to primitive facts, and of securing the personal experiences which arise from contact 
with these facts." Fisher, Nat. and Meth. of Revelation, 48— *' The starry heavens are 
now what they were of old ; there is no enlargement of the stellar universe, except 
that which comes through the increased power and use of the telescope.*' We must 
not imitate the green sailor who, when sot to stoer, said he had ** sailed by that star." 

Martineau, Types, 1 :4W, 493 — ** Metaphysics, so far as they are true to their work, 
are stationary, precisely because they have in charge, not what begins and ceases to 
be, but what always i8. ... It is absurd to praise motion for always making way, 
while disparaging space for still being what it ever was : as if the motion you prefer 
could be, without the space which you reproach." Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, 
45, 67-70, 79— "True conservatism is progress which takes direction from the past and 
fulfils its good : false conservatism is a narrowing and hopeless reversion to the past, 
which is a betrayal of the promise of the future. So Jesus came not ' to destroj the Iav or 
th» prophets *; he 'c&mo not to destroj, bat to ftillll' (Mat. 5: 17). . . . The last book on Christian 
Ethics will not be written before the Judgment Day." John Milton, Areopagltica: 
" Truth is compared in the Scripture to a streaming fountain ; if her waters flow not 
in a perpetual pn)gression, they sicken into a muddy ik>o1 of conformity and tra- 
dition. A man may be a heretic in the truth." Paul in Rom. 2: 16, and in 2 Tim. 2:8— 
speaks of "my gospel" It is the duty of every Christian to have his own conception of 
the truth, while he resptjcts the conceptions of others. Tennjrson, Lockslcy Hall : ** I 
that rather held it better men should perish one by one. Than that earth should stand 
at gaze like Joshua's moon at Ajalon." We do not expect any new worlds, and we 
need not expect any new Scriptures ; but we may expect progress in the interpreta* 
tion of both. "Facta aro final, but interpretation is not. 



CHAPTER in. 

METHOD OP THiX)LOGT. 

L Bey^CTTZft to the Sttdt. — The re^Txishes to the suecesfal stodj 

*A icj^Sx\^ LkTJr ^^adr 2:1 {Alt V^-Q in-licated in speaking of its limits- 
XarxA, Li *s^^3^, «A Hj::Lh repetition, however, we mention the following : 

'3. A diUfr^piifi^^ mind. OeJt such a mind can patientlj collect the 
hif^jL. L'-t-i 21. fi* ;2Tfei>>p naiiT facte at once, eJnce bj continRoos reflection 
l£j%ir '^-•i-ii^.^tiijr f.^l::^pl'r', nzsi^ikA final judgment nntil its conrinaona 
«t?» T*T±J>3i >,7 iynr.i^TUH ai.-l experience. 



i'^^yrt Br-.-w^irii^f- h-ijf MzA ISook. IT^ Pr-pe,*}? • — '*rrath nowhere Ilea, jret 
ii !•»-?♦ .i "iii»i«* : >'•.«: kiKo^wVr.j zcAift rt>>n. yet Evolv€«ble fr«:4ii tbe whole : evolred 
ae jmc x-it:!*-..-?-. ifrj.^ ti^sMrx/jafj" bj- m*-." Tea<bf-r» and sni^lents may be diTided 
:i.v, n v^ '.^iMMr:* 2 . tfaoNtr wLo Icaow €2 'O^h almi.iT: i e • thiaae wish to learn more 
Vuiar. -uV-T ii'.-w jc:* ir, M ^rx^^ ^,t WL' cbfster >chix.l in Engiand : *" Dxaoe, ant disoede.* 
i*w.iwr. <rr»^jc G^t.;aiw n ;. 2* — ~ Tse SophlictA fancied that iht-y wei^ imparting edu- 
ttttjoi, wi*tc. t:ii*T -Br^**: 'jcjy i:!:par:in? rv'sultA. Aristotle Llustnites their method by 
t3A *:xxa,'r^. *jt k f^.«:-!:uLk«r who^ pn>fesiag to teach tbe art of makinir painleas shoca. 
V'j'Jk iiv^ :>t fcTt-s^tti'^rft harid a tenre assort mc-nt of ?hoe6 K*Jy-maie- A witty 
P**"-*- *'— <*iiMK« t/.<¥»*Lher th'^jse who would make science pt-tpular, metaphyaioB 
r^TM-ur"-'*'*- *•'-»- "^'^^ re*^*«aJ.'^- The word o^xaAm, which first meant 'letenre;* 
•u*:-! ' ;'i:-j'.*-.«;'£LJ'A_ lw:ri**>.-:i.* ar.d C::AlIy *».hf<»L' shows tbe pure lore of learning 
aiu'-rjjT tiit ff rr*-*.*." livt^r: G. Irigvrs- J said that the avera^^ pr\>vinctal derjryman 
ift ..&«: *..iit jk£il '.f ii«e sp':*=.r P -toni^c »(• 'kru of l>yTom Kaodolpb. as almost worthleB 
ii .-> '.g%f ;>. rjtie. fci : r*^'i^rt»i wh -:.y ««^ by culdvaciun. I>i»txe, Metaphyaica, 1 : 16 
— ^ 111^ •X'Uiiar.i v:>>r':t.r^ < 5 th« knif*: is tedious, if it is not propoMtl to cut anything 
wilt rt-" "T'y 4'-- tir.ir iuTy i* ta* .r only h<jLiday/' is tbe description of Athenian 
*.'Siitrk::TJiZ if-r'iz. ty T:. ^oydidvs. C:i:::y aske>l a father inquiriuir as to his flon*8 qualift- 
cas'.c* ;'.«• li^^w: ••'.\ka your 5r,n eat sawdust without any butter >" Onopportu- 
i:.:jft* f-.<' 'r-li-r*: .t. !i*e Ctr.Kian ministry, see New Enirlander. Oct- 1S7S: 6M; A. H. 
ytm-c-r- pL-.j!*.p<ij trii Beli^rtoo, 27>2ro: Chnst in Creation, 31>-330l 

', An i'ft*« ''^O'^al a* d'^^higuUh^d froh'% a merely logical habit of 
iiiiTtd. — 'yr. tri-t in the min-l's primitive ci>nvictious, as well as in its 
pcooenfiieft of r^AS. lir^. Tbe theologian must have insight as well as nnder- 
fftar.iii^. He ZL,rj^ accnstom himself to plunder s]>irittial facts as well as 
\Lf.*r^ wLicL ire ^:--ib!e and material : to see tilings* in their inner relations 
a& "lell as i:. iLrir oatward forms : to cherish coulidenoo in the realitr and 
liLe 'nJsT of tz-itlu 



V:a«, fr^.Lz^*: rf P-L.lnsr.pby, 3?, 40—" If I do not fivl that iro«^ is frood, who will 
eT»;T p«roTe :i :o sse r " Pascal : ** Lo^ic, which is an altstractiotu ma,v shako orerythinff. 
A te'-r;* p*urtiy inielj^ciruai will l»e incurably sKXH^tii'al." I'aivin: ** Satan is an acute 
tae:*! '■fftan.*' 5or>: raec can sei» a Hy on a bam ilix^r a mile rtwaj\ and yet can never 
ftbfc ^be ^-jfjT. I^.-'tt, «tutl:nf.isi of Grwk PhiK^ek»phy, A» — *Mfonrias tbe Sophist was 
alJ* :»> sbcw iDe^;r.y«:.^.:y That nothinir iiin exist: that what d\K>s exist cannot be 
kix.w^ by u§: ar:d that what is known by us cannot In^inn^irttM to others" (quoted 
ty Wtcjey. aoczaxesaxMl Christ. 2^ \ Aristotle difTertHl fn^iu thv>s«.' m^xlerate men who 
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thousrht it impoflslble to go over the same river twice, — he held that it could not be 
done even once (c/. Wordsworth, Prelude, 536). Dove, Lofiric of the Christian Faith, 
1-29, and especially 25, drives a demonstration of the impossibility of motion : A thing 
cannot move in the place where it is; it cannbt move in the places where it is not; 
but the place whore it is and the places where it is not are all the places that there 
are ; therefore a thing cannot move at all. Hazard, Man a Creative First Cause, 100, 
shows that the bottom of a wheel docs not move, since it goes backward as fast as the 
top goes forward. An instantaneous photograph makes the upper part a confused 
blur, while the spokes of the lower part are distinctly visible. Abp. Whately : **Weak 
arguments are often thrust before my path ; but, although they are most unsubstan- 
tial, it is not easy to destroy them. There is not a more difficult feat known than to 
cut through a cushion with a sword.'* Cf. i Tim. 6: 20 — "oppodtioos of the knovladgs vhiek is 
Calsely lo ealled "; 3 : 2 — " the bishop therefore mast be . . . sober-minded "— vuHftptav = ** well bal- 
anced.'* The Scripture speaks of " sound [ vyi^f ^ heaJthfol ] doctrine " ( 1 Tim 1 : 10 ). Contrast 
1 Tim 6:4 — L yo<r£tv = siling ] "disessed sboat qnesUonings end dictates of vords." 

(c) An acquaintance with phi/sical, mental, and moral science. 
The method of conceiving and expressing Scripture tmth is so affected by 
our elementary notions of these sciences, and tlie weapons with which 
theology is attacked and defended are so commonly drawn from them as 
arsenals, that the student cannot afford to be ignorant of them. 

Ooethe explains his own greatness by his avoidance of metaphysics : *' Mein Kind, 
Ich habe es klug gemacht : Ich habe nie tiber's Denken gedacht "— *' I have been 
wise in never thinking about thinking " ; he would have been wiser, had he pondered 
more deeply the fundamental principles of his philosophy; see A. H. Strong, The 
Great Poets and their Theology, 296-299, and Philosophy and Religion, 1-18 ; also in Bap- 
tist Quarterly, 2 : 393 «/. Many a theological system has fallen, like the Campanile at 
Venice, because its foundations were insecure. Sir William Hamilton : ** No diffi- 
culty arises in theology which has not first emerged in philosophy.'* N.W.Taylor: 
*' Give me a young man in metaphysics, and I care not who has him in theology." 
President Samson Talbot : '* I love metaphj'sics, because they have to do with reali- 
ties.'* The maxim *' Ubi trcs medici, ibi duo athei," witnesses to the truth of Galen's 
words : opiorof iarpbi koX ^iA6<ro^o« — '' the best physician is also a philosopher." Theology 
cannot dispense with science, any more than science can dispense with philosophy. 
E. G. Robinson : ** Science has not invalidated any fundamental truth of revelation, 
though it has modified the statement of many. . . . Physical Science will undoubtedly 
knock some of our crockery gods on the head, and the sooner the better.'* There is 
great advantage to the preacher in taking up, as did Frederick W. Robertson, one 
science after another. Chemistry entered into his mental structure, as he said, *'like 
iron into the blood." 

(d) A knowledge of the original languages of the Bible, This is 
necessary to enable us not only to determine the meaning of the funda- 
mental terms of Scriptiure, such as holiness, sin, propitiation, justification, 
but also to interpret statements of doctrine by their connections with the 
context. 

Emerson said that the man who reads a book in a strange tongue, when he can have 
a good translation, is a fool. Dr. Behrends replied that he is a fool who is satisfied with 
the substitute. E. G. Robinson : ** Language is a great organism, and no study so dis- 
ciplines the mind as the dissection of an organism." Chrysostom : '* This is the cause 
of all our evils — our not knowing the Scriptures." Yet a modern scholar has said : 
'* The Bible is the most dangerous of all God's gifts to men." It is possible to adore the 
letter, while we fail to perceive its spirit. A narrow interpretation may contradict its 
meaning. Much depends upon connecting phrases, as for example, the 5td rovro and i^^ 
1^, inKom.5: 12. Professor Philip Lindsley of Princeton, 1813-1853, said to his pupils: 
*' One of the best preparations for death is a thorough knowledge of the Greek gram- 
mar." The youthful Erasmus : '* When I get some money, I will get me some Greek 
books, and, after that, some clothes." The dead languages are the only really living 
ones — free from danger of misunderstanding from changing usage. Divine Provi- 
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deace bMS put revelation into fixed forms in the Hebrew and tlie Greek. Sir WlUiaa 
Hamilton. Di8eufl8ions,3:)0 — '*To be a competent divine is in fact to be a scholar.** 
On the true idf« of a Theological Seminary Course, see A. H. Strong, Philos. and Bclig- 
ion. CAS-313. 

(k) a hfihj affection toward God. Only the renewed lieart can pro- 
perly feel ita neetl of divine revelation, or nnderstand that revelation when 
^ven. 

Pi.25: 14— "ThesKntoflflkofakUviUithftBtk&tbirkiB"; KoB.12: 2— **proT«vUtUtte . . . 
vill ofGod " ; r/. Pi 36: 1 — "tka tnBsgnwonof th« viektd ipeaks in kis heart like an «nda." *^It Is the 
heart and not the brain That to the hiirliest doth attain." To " learn by heart " is some- 
tbinir more than to learn by mind, or by head. All heterodoxy is preceded by hetero- 
praxy. In Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, Faithful does not go through the Slough of 
Despr>nd, as Christian did : and it is by getting over the fence to find an easier road, that 
Christian and Hopeful get into Doubting Castle and the hands of Giant Despair. 
** Great thoughts come from the heart." said Vauvonargues. The preacher cannot, 
like Dr. Kane, kindle fire with a lens of ice. Aristotle: ''The power of attaining 
moral truth is dependent upon our acting rightly." Pascal : *' We know truth, not 
only by the reason, but by the heart. . . . The heart has Its n>asons, which the reason 
knows nothing of ." HoblH's: "Even the axit»ms of geometry would bo disputed, if 
men's passions were concerned in them." Mac^ulay : '* The law of gravitation would 
still Ije controverted, if It interfered with vested interests." Nordau, Degeneracy: 
** Philosophic system^t simply furnish the excuses reason demands for the unconscious 
Inipulsr.'s of the race during a given period of time." 

I>jrd fiacon : " A tortoise on the right path will beat a racer on the wrong path." 
Go^'the: "As arc* the inclmations, so also are the opinions. ... A work of art can be 
comprehendi.'d by the head only with the assistance of the heart. . . . Only law can 
give us liberty." FIchte : " Our system of thought is very often only the history of 
our heart. . . . Truth is descended from conscience. . . . Men do not will according to 
tb'.'ir rr^as^jn. but they reason according to their will." Neander*s motto was : ** Pectus 
est quryl tbe<^»logum facit"— "It is the heart that makes the theologian." John 
Stirling: " That is a dreadful eye which can be divided from a living human heavenly 
heart, and still retain its all-penetrating vision.— such was the eye of the Gorgons." 
But f>uch an eye. we arid, is not all-penetrating. £. G. Kobinson : ** Never study theol- 
ogy in cfihl bWxHl." W. C. Wilkinson : " The head is a magnetic needle with truth for 
Its p^ile. Dut the heart is a hidden mass of magnetic iron. The head is drawn somewhat 
toward its natural pole, the truth ; but more it is drawn by that nearer magnetism." 
gee an aC'.cting instance of Thomas Carlyle's enlightenment, after the death of his 
wife, as U) the meaning of the Lord's Prayer, in Fisher, Nat. and Meth. of Revelation, 
VK^t. On the importance of feeling, in association of ideas, see Dewey, Psychology, 

( f ) Tfie rnrtr/hfrnhiff influcnor. of the Jloly Spirit. As only th'> 
Spirit fath<jins the things of God, so only he can ilhiminate our minds to 
apprehend them. 

1 Cor. 2 : 11, 12 — " tne tk:n^ cf God nooe knovjth, ure the Spirit of God. Bit we r«oeif ed ... the Spirii 
wh:ch :3 '."'a» G'ld ; thit we might kr^w. " Cicero, Nat. Deorum. GO — *' Nemo igitur vir magnus 
sine ali'i"'> aritiatu divino unquam fuit." Professor Reck of Tllbingen : ** For the stu- 
dent, there is no privil**ged path leading to the truth; the only one which leads to it 
is also that of the unlearned : it is that of regeneration and of gradual illumination by 
the Holy Spirit; and without the Holy Spirit, theology is not only a cold stone, it is a 
deadly iKiison." As all the truths of the differential and integral calculus are wrapped 
up in the simple^tt mathematical axiom, so all theology is wrapped up in the declaration 
that Go<l is holiness and love, or in the pn)tevangeliuni uttered at the gates of Eden. 
But dull minds cannot of themselves evolve the calculus from t-he axiom, nor can sin- 
ful hearts evolve theology from the first prophecy. Teachers are needed to demon- 
strate geometrical theorems, and the Holy Spirit is needed to show us that the "new 
commULimtnx" illustrated by the death of Christ is only an "old commudmtnt which jehad from the 
begiicio? ■' ( I John 2: 7 ). The Principla of Newton is a revelation of Christ, and so are the 
Scriptures. The Holy Spirit enables us to enter into the meaning of Christ's revelations 
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Id both Scripture and nature: to interpret tlie one by the other; and so to work out 
oriflrinal demonatrations and applications of the truth ; Mat 13 : 52 — " Tkenfere ercry tchbe vho 
hath beta made a diadple of th« kingdoim of hoaroa is liko onto a man that it a booioholdir, viu> bhngetli forth oat of 
his troasoro things new and old." See Adolph Monod*s sermons on Christ's Temptation, ad- 
dressed to the theological students of Montauban, in Select Sermons from the French 
and German, 117-179. 

n. Divisions op TnEotiOOY. — Theology is oommonly divided into Bibli- 
oal, Historioaly Systematic, and PraoticaL 

1. Biblical Theology aims to arrange and classify the facts of revelation^ 
confining itself to the Scriptures for its material, and treating of doctrine 
only so far as it was developed at the dose of the apostolic age. 

Instance DeWette, Biblisohe Thoologle ; Uof mann, Schriftbeweis ; Nitzsch, ^System 
of Christian Doctrine. The last, however, tias more of the philosophical element than 
properly belonifs to Biblical Theologry* The third volume of Ritschl's Justification and 
Reconciliation is intended as a system of Biblical Theologry, the first and second 
volumes bcinir little more than an historical introduction. But metaphysics, of a 
Kantian relativity and phenomena lism, enter so largrely into llitschl's estimates and 
interpretations, as to render his conclusions both partial and rationalistic. Notice a 
questionable use of the term Biblical Theolo^ry to designate the theology of a part of 
Scripture severed from the rest, as Steudel's Biblical Theology of the Old Testament; 
Schmidt's Biblical Theology of the New Testament; and in the common phrases: 
Biblical Theology of Christ, or of PauL Those phrases are objectionable aa intimating 
that the books of Scripture have only a human origin. Upon the assumption that 
there is no common divine authorship of Scripture, Biblical Theology is conceived of 
as a series of fragments, corresponding to the differing teachings of the various 
prophets and apostles, and the theology of Paul is held to be an unwarranted and 
incongruous addition to the theology of Jesus. See Keuss, History of Christian 
Theology in the Apostolic Age. 

2. Historical Theology traces the development of the Biblical doctrines 
from the time of the apostles to the present day, and gives account of the 
results of this development in the life of the church. 

By doctrinal development wo mean the progressive unfolding and apprehension, by 
the church, of the truth explicitly or implicitly contained in Scripture. As giving 
account of the shaping of the Christian faith into doctrinal statements. Historical 
Theology is called the History of Doctrine. As describing the resulting and accom- 
panying changes in the life of the church, outward and inward. Historical Theology 
is called Church History. Instance Cunningham's Historical Theology; Hagenbach's 
and Shedd's Histories of Doctrine ; Neander's Church History. There is always a danger 
that the historian will see his own views too clearly reflected in the history of the church. 
Shedd's History of Christian Doctrine has been called *'The History of Dr. Shedd's 
Christian Doctrine." But if Dr. Shedd's Augustinianism colors his History, Dr. 
Sheldon's Ajrminianism also colors his. G. P. Fisher's History of Christian Doctrine is 
unusually lucid and impartial. See Neander's Introduction and Shedd's Philosophy of 
History. 

3. Systematic Theology takes the material furnished by Biblical and 
by Historical Theology, and with this material seeks to build up into an 
organic and consistent whole all our knowledge of God and of the relations 
between God and the universe, whether this knowledge be originally 
derived from nature or from the Scriptures. 

Systematic Theology is therefore theology proper, of which Biblical and Historical 
Theology are the incomplete and preparatory stages. Systematic Theology is to be 
clearly distinguished from Dogmatic Theology. Dogmatic Theology is, in strict usage, 
the systematizing of the doctrines as expressed in the symbols of the church, together 
with the grounding of these in the Scriptures, and the exhibition, so far as may be, of 
their rational necessity. Systematic Theology begins, on the other hand, not with the 
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BTmboIs, but with the ScHpturos. It asks first, not what the church has believed, but 
what is the truth of God's revealed word. It examines that word with all the aids 
which nature and the Spirit have ^ven it, usin^ Biblical and Historical Theologry as its 
servants and helpers, but not as its masters. Notice hero the technical use of the word 
••symlwl," from avft/3aAA«, m= a brief throwing together, or condensed statement of the 
essentials of Christian doctrine. Synonyms are : Confession, creed, consensus, decla- 
ration, formulary, canons, articles of faith. 

Dogmatism argues to foregone conclusions. The word is not, however, derived 
from ** dog," as Douglas Jerrold facetiously suggested, when he said that ** dogmatism 
is puppyism full grown," but from 5o<et», to think, to opine. Dogmatic Theology has 
two principles: (1) The absolute authority of creeds, as decisions of the church: (2) 
The application to these creeds of formal logic, fur the purpose of demonstrating 
their truth to the understanding. In the Roman Catholic Church, not the Scripture 
but the church, and the dogma given by it, is the decisive authority. The Protestant 
principle, on the c«>ntrary, is that Scripture decides, and that dogma is to be judged by 
it. Following Schleiermncher, Al. Schweizer thinks that the term ^^Dogmatik'* 
should be discardevl as essentially unprotestant, and that **Glaul)enslehr6'* should 
take its place; andllamack. Hist. Dogma, 6, remarks that *Mogma has ever, in the 
progress of history, devoured Its own progenitors." While it is true that every new 
and arlvanced thinker in theology has been counted a heretic, there has always been 
a cr>mmon fait h — " the faith vhieh vas onc« for all deli Tared onto the saints " ( Jade 3 ) — and the study 
of Systematic Theology has been one of the chief means of preserving this faith in the 
world. 1UL15 .13, 14 — "Irerj plant vhich mj hearenly Father planted not, shall be rooted ap. Let them 
alone: they an blind pildes"= there is truth planted by God, and it has permanent divine 
life. Human errors have no permanent vitality and they perish of themselves. See 
Kaftan, I>ogmatlk. 2, 3. 

4. Prartifal Theology is tlio system of tnith considered as a means of 
renewing and sanctifying men, or, in other words, theology in its publica- 
tion and enforcement. 

To this ili.'partment of theology belong Horailetics and Pastoral Theology, since 
thfjse are but scientific presentations of the right methods of unfolding Christian 
truth, and of bringing it to bear upon men individually and In the church. See Van 
(^mUrrzfiti^ Practical Theology ; T. Harwood Pattison, The Making of the Sermon, and 
PuWU; Prayer; Yale Lectures on Preaching by H. W. Beecher. R. W. Dale, Phillips 
iWf^fkjL, K. G. liobln8r>n, A. J. F. Behrends, John Watson, and others; and the work on 
Pa«torai Th*<jlogy, by Harvey. 

It is Hometim'fs usHr*rte<l that there are other departments of theology not included in 
tU*/^t aU/ve u)<;ntiomf<]. Hut most of these, if not all, belong to other spheres of 
f (!i^Ar'.'h, and cannot prop<!rly Ije classed under theology at all. Moral Theology, so 
«MiU-A^ or the m^Utiu^t of Christian morals, ethics, or theological ethics, is indeed the 
i*to\ftrr r<*»jlt of thwilogy, but is not to be confounded with it. Speculative theology, 
w* '«iWJ. nr«<rxrf;ting, as it d(x.*s, such truth as is mere matter of opinion, is either 
^jrf.#4t-«»«:rjpt.ijrttl, and so belongs Uy the province of the philosophy of religion, or is an 
mtUttMi/i vt <;xplain truth already rcn'eale<l, and so falls within the province of Systo> 
tuM^\f:Tu***tUf9iy<' **HiH'ouhitlve theology starts from certain a prwri principles, and 
//'/i;j i)t*im ij nd'rrtiikeH to dotormine what is and must be. It deduces its scheme 
*fi ^'ytnru; trtnn tlK; Iuwh of mind or from axioms supposed to bo inwrought into its 
iy/f>H.tijfl'/n." nib. HatiM lH.Vi:. 'HO— "Speculative theology tries to show that the 
nf/^Uiiu mct*^- ^iiii the laws of thought, while the philosophy of religion tries to 
M*^/w ti*itK ttM' iawn ttt thought agree with the dogmas." Theological Encyclopcedia 
/ iiM wof4 ttJMt^itif^ "InKtruction in a circle *') is a general introduction to all the divi- 
it^/**M 'ft 't Imt^jIoky, Vfi(*tthiir with an account of the relations between them. Hegel's 
I^Mf^.y l'/l^-*^ii^ ^Mus an atU;mpted exhibition of the principles and connections of all 
f#^. it^'.f f.'^m. hi^i t'n}*tkH and Hurst, Theological Encyclopcedia and Methodology; 
//^0^t iiitui U, 'U-r t \n:*A. WiHsenschaf ten, 2 : 606-709. 

'It^ t* .^*.'/t*M ni ilt*i*At»Ky to science and philosophy have been variously stated, but 
t// i^ft^ \^ lot ihHU by IL H. Kraith, Faith and Philosophy, 18— "Philosophy is a mode 
f/t h'*th*ft4 *"*'/w*#yJ|f<; not the whole of that knowledge, but a mode of it— the 
|»/^< *,.i.^ '// ♦ uUt^u lalloMMlly." Hderiwj asks : ** What do I know T Philosophy asks : 
' w^« ///yi i kti^/w 'f** William James, Psychology, 1 : 145—" Metaphysics means nothing 
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but an UDusually obstinate effort to think clearly.** Aristotle: *'The particular 
sciences are toiling workmen, while philosophy is the architect. The workmen arc 
slaves, existing for the free master. So philosophy rules the sciences.** With regard to 
philosophy and science Lord Dacon remarks : ** Those who have handled knowledge 
have been too much either men of mere observation or abstract reasoners. The 
former are like the ant : they only collect material and put it to immediate use. The 
abstract reasoners are like spiders, who make cobwebs out of their own substance. 
But the bee takes a middle course: it gathers its material from the flowers of the 
garden and the fleld, while it transforms and digests what it gathers by a power of its 
own. Not unlike this is the work of the philosopher.** Novalis : ** Philosophy can 
bake no bread ; but it can give us God, freedom and immortality.** Prof. DeWitt of 
Princeton : ** Science, philosophy, and theology are the three great modes of organ- 
izing the universe into an intellectual system. Science never goes below second 
causes ; if it does, it is no longer science, — it becomes philosophy. Philosophy views 
the universe as a unity, and the goal it is always seeking to reach is the source and 
centre of thisunity — the Absolute, the First Cause. This goal of philosophy is the 
point of departure for theology. What philosophy is striving to And, theology 
asserts has been found. Theology therefore starts with the Absolute, the First 
Cause.** W. N. Clarke, Christian Theology, 48 — "Science examines and classifies 
facts; philosophy inquires concerning spiritual meanings. Science seeks to know the 
universe; philtjsophy to understand it.'* 

Balfour, Foundations of Belief* 7 — " Natural science has for its subject matter 
things and events. Philosophy is the systematic exhibition of the grounds of our 
knowledge. Metaphysics is our knowledge respecting realities which are not phenom- 
enal, e. a* God and the soul.** Knight, Essays in Philosophy, 81 — "The aim of the 
sciences is increase of knowledge, by the discovery of laws within which all phenom- 
ena may bo embraced and by means of which they may be explained. The aim of 
philosophy, on the other hand, is to explain the sciences, by at once including and 
transcending them. Its sphere is substance and essence." Bowne, Theory of Thought 
and Knowledge, 3^— ** Philosophy = doctrine of hnowtedge (is mind passive or active 
in knowing?— Epistemology) + doctrine of being (is fundamental being mechanical 
and unintelligent, or purposive and intelligent? — Metaphysics). The systems of 
Locke, Hume, and Kant are preeminently theories of knowing; the systems of 
Spinoza and Leibnitz are preeminently theories of being. Historically theories of 
being come first, because the object is the only determinant for reflective thought. 
But the instrument of philosophy is thought itself. First then, we must study Logic, 
or the theory of thought ; secondly, Epistemology, or the theory of knowledge ; 
thirdly. Metaphysics, or the theory of being.** 

Professor GJeorge M. Forbes on the New Psychology : ** Locke and Kant represent 
the two tendencies in philosophy — the empirical, physical, scientific, on the one hand, 
and the rational, metaphysical, logrical, on the other. Locke furnishes the basis for 
the associational schemes of Hartley, the Mills, and Bain; Kant for the idealistic 
scheme of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. The two are not contradictory, but comple- 
mentary, and the Scotch Held and Hamilton combine them both, reacting against the 
extreme empiricism and scepticism of Hume. Hickok, Porter, and McCosh repre- 
sented the Scotch school in America. It was exclusively andlyticcU ; its psychology 
was the f acuity-psychology ; it represented the mind as a bundle of faculties. The 
unitary philosophy of T. H. Green, Edward Caird, in Great Britain, and in America, 
of W. T. Harris, George S. Morris, and John Dewey, was a reaction against this faculty- 
psychology, under the influence of Hegel. A second reaction under the influence of 
the Herbartian doctrine of apperception substituted function for faculty, making all 
processes phases of apperception. G. F. Stout and J. Mark BaldMrin represent this 
psychology. A third reaction comes from the influence of physical science. All 
attempts to unify are relegated to a metaphysical Hades. There is nothing but states 
and processes. The only unity is the laws of their coexistence and succession. There 
is nothing a %>riorU Wundt identifies apperception with will, and regards it as the 
unitary principle. Ktllpe and Titchener And no self, or will, or soul, but treat these as 
inferences little warranted. Their psychology is psychology without a soul. The old 
psychology was exclusively static^ while the new emphasizes the genetic point of view. 
Growth and development are the leading ideas of Herbert Spencer, Preyer, Tracy 
and Stanley Hall. William James is explanatory, while George T. Ladd is descriptive. 
Cattell, Scripture, and MQnaterberg apply the methods of Fechner, and the Psycholog- 
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ioal Review Is their organ. Their error is in their negative attitude. The old psychol- 
oery is needed to supplement the new. It has greater scope and more practical 
Bignlflcance." On the relation of theology to philosophy and to science, see Luthardt, 
Ck>mpend. der Dogmatilt, 4 : Ilagenbach, Encyclopiidie, 100. 

HL HiSTOBY OF Systehatio Theology. 

1. In the Eastern Church, Systematic Theology may be said to have 
had its beginning and end in John of Damascus (700-760). 

Ignatius (t 115— Ad Trail., c. 9) gives us *'tho first distinct statement of the faith 
drawn up in a series of propositions. This systematizing formed the basis of all later 
efforts" (Prof. A. H. Newman). Origen of Alexandria (186-2S4) wrote his nepl 'Apxi^y; 
Athanasius of Alexandria (300-373) his Treatises on the Trinity and the Deity of Christ ; 
and Gregory of Nyssa in Cappadocia (332-3W8) his AoyoK Kanjx'n't*^ « ft«ya«. Hatch, 
Hibbert Lectures, 323, regards the " De Prlncipils " of Origen as the ** first complete sys- 
tem of dogma," and speaks of Origen as '' the disciple of Clement of Alexandria, the 
first great teacher of philosophical Christianity." But while the Fathers Just men- 
tioned seem to have conceived the plan of expounding the doctrines in order and of 
showing their relation to one another, it was John of Damascus (700-700) who first 
actually carried out such a plan. His "EicBoais aKpipin r^t bpdoS6$ov ii«rT«w«, or Summary 
of the Orthodox Faith, may be considered the earliest work of Systematic Theology. 
Neander calls it "the most important doctrinal text-book of the Greek Church." John, 
like the Greek Church in general, was speculative, theological, semi-pelagian, sacra- 
mentarian. The Apostles* Creed, so called, is, in its present form, not earlier than the 
fifth century; see Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, 1 : 19. Mr. Gladstone suggested that 
the Apostles* Creed was a development of the baptismal formula. McGiffert, Apos- 
tles' CYeed, assigns to the meagre original form a date of the third quarter of the sec- 
ond century, and regards the Roman origin of the symbol as provt^d. It was framed 
as a baptismal formula, but specifically in opposition to the teachings of Marcion, 
which were at that time causing much trouble at Home. Harnack however dates the 
original Apostles* Creed at 150, and Zahn places it at 120. See also J. C. Long, in Bap. 
Quar. Hev., Jan. 1892 : 89-101. 

2. In the Western Church, we may (with Hageubach) distinguish 
three periods : 

(a) The period of Scholasticism, — introduced by Peter Lombard 
(1100-1 IGO), and reaching its culmination in Thomas Aquinas (1221-1274) 
and Duns Scotus (1265-1308). 

Though Systematic Theology had its beginning in the Eastern Church, its develop- 
ment has been confined almost wholly to the Western. Augustine (:i'>;MdU) wrote 
his ** Enchciridlon ad Laurentium" and his **De Clvitato Dei," and John Scotus Eri- 
gena (i KK)), Hoscelin (l(Xn.Ml::2), and Abelard (1079-1142), in their attempts at the 
rational explamition of the Christian doctrine foreshadowed the works of the great 
scholastic teachers. Anselm of Canterbury ( 1034-1109), with his ^'Proslogion do Dei 
Existentia" and his *' Cur Deus Homo," has sometimes, but wrongly, been called the 
founder of Scholasticism. Allen, in his Continuity of Christian Thought, represents 
the transcendence of God as the controlling principle of the Augustinian and of the 
Western theology. The Eastern Church, ho maintains, had founded its theology on 
God's immanence. Paine, in his Evolution of Trinitarianism, shows that this is erron- 
eous. Augustine was a theistic monist. He declares that '* Dei voluntas rerum natura 
est,'* and regards God's upholding as a continuous creati<m. Western tlieology recog- 
nized the immanence of God as well as his transcendence. 

Peter Lombard, however, (1100-1160), the "magister seutentiarum," was the first 
great systematizer of the Western Church, and his ** Libri Sententiaruni Quatuor" was 
the theological text-book of the Middle Ages. Teachers lectured on the ** Sentences" 
( ScntetUia = sentence, Satz^ Iocim, point, article of faith ), as they did on the books of 
Aristotle, who furnished to Scholasticism Its impulse and guide. Every doctrine was 
treatedintheorder of Aristotle's four causes: the mut^irial, the formal, the efficient, 
the final. ( *' Cause " here = requisite : ( 1 ) matter of which a thing consists, e. g., bricks 
and mortar ; ( 2 ) form it assumes, e. (/., plan or design ; ( 3 ) producing agent, e. g., 
builder ; ( 4 ) end for which made, e. g., house.) The organization of physical as well as 
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uf thoolofrical science was due to Aristotle. Dante called him " the master of those who 
know." James Ten Brockc, Bap. Quur. llev., Jan. 1802: l-2«— "The Ilevival of Leam- 
ingr showed the world that the real Aristotle was much broader than the Scholastic 
Aristotle — information very unwelcome to the Roman Church." For the influence 
of Scholasticism, compare the literary methods of Augustine and of Calvin, — the 
former giving us his materials in disorder, like soldiers bivouacked for the niffht ; the 
latter arranRin^ them like those same soldiers dj^wn up in battle array ; see A. H. 
Strongr, Philosophy and Religion, 4, and Christ in Creation, 188, 189. 

Candlish, art. : Dogmatic, in Encycl. Brit., 7 : 340 — '* By and by a miffhty intellectual 
force took hold of the whole collected dogmatic material, and reared out of it the great 
scholastic systems, which have been compared to the ffnind Oothic cathedrals that were 
the work of the same ages." Thomas Aquinas (121i!l-1274), the Dominican, ** doctor 
aug^licus," Aug-ustinian and Realist, — and Duns Scotus (1266-1908), the Franciscan, 
'' doctor subtilis," — wrought out the scholastic theology more fully, and left behind 
them, in their SummcVj irifirantlc monuments of intellectual industry and acumen. 
Scholasticism aimed at the proof and systematizing^ of the doctrines of the Church 
by means of Aristotle's philosophy. It became at last an illimitable morass of useless 
subtilities and abstractions, and it finally ended in the nominalistic scepticism of 
William of Occam ( 1270-1347 ). See Townsend, The Great Schoolmen of the Middle Agres. 

(6) The period of Symbolism, — represented by the Lutheran theol- 
ogy of Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560), and the Reformed theology of 
John Calvin (1509-1564) ; the former connecting itself with the Analytic 
theology of Calixtus (1585-1656), and the latter with the Federal theology 
of Cocceius ( 1603-1669 ). 

The Lutheran T/ieo/ocri/.— Preachers precede theologians, and Luther (1486-1646) was 
preacher rather than theologian. But Melanchthon (1497-1560), **the preceptor of 
Germany," as he was called, embodied the theologry of the Lutheran church in his **Loci 
Communes " = points of doctrine common to believers ( first edition Auinistinian, 
afterwards substantially Arminian ; grew out of lectures on the Epistle to the Romans ). 
He was followed by Chemnitz (1522-1586), ** clear and accurate," the most learned of the 
disciples of Melanchthon. Leonhard Hutter (1563-1616), called ** Lutberus redivivus," 
and John Gerhard (1582-1637) followed Luther rather than Melanchthon. ''Fifty years 
after the death of Melanchthon, Leonhard Hutter, his successor in the chair of theolog'y 
at Wittenberg-, on an occasion when the authority of Melanchthon was appealed to, 
tore down from the wall the portrait of the grreat Reformer, and trampled it under foot 
in the presence of the assemblaere " ( B. D. Morris, paper at the 60th Anniversary of Lane 
Seminary). Geonre Calixtus (1586-1656) followed Melanchthon rather than Luther. 
He taught a theology which recognized the good element in both the Reformed and 
the Romanist doctrine and which was called *' Syncretism." He separated Ethics from 
Systematic Hheology, and applied the analytical method of investigation to the latter, 
begrinningr with the end, or final cause, of all things, viz. : blessedness. He was followed 
in his analytic method by Dannhauer (1603-1666), who treated theolo^ry alle^ori- 
cally, Calovius (1612-1686), "the most uncompromising defender of Lutheran ortho- 
doxy and the most drastic polemicist against Calixtus,*' Quenstedt (1617-1688), whom 
Hovey calls ** learned, comprehensive and logical," and Hollaz ( i 1780). The Lutheran 
theolog'y aimed to purify the existing church, maintaining that what is not agralnst 
the gospel is for it. It emphasized the material principle of the Reformation, justifica- 
tion by faith ; but it retained many Romanist customs not expressly forbidden in 
Scripture. Kaftan, Am. Jour. Thcol., 1900: 716 — ** Because the mediaeval school* 
philosophy mainly held sway, the Protestant theology rcpresentinflr the new faith was 
meanwhile necessarily accommodated to forms of knowledge thereby conditioned, 
that is, to forms essentially Catholic." 

The Reformed Theology. — The word ** Reformed " is here used in its technical sense, 
as desifirnating that phase of the new theology which originated in Switzerland. Zwin- 
gle, the Swiss reformer (1484-1531), differing from Luther as to the Lord's Supper and as 
to Scripture, was more than Luther entitled to the name of systematic theologian. 
Certain writings of his may be considered the beginning of Reformed theology. But 
it was left to John Calvin (1309-1564), after the death of Zwlngle, to arrange the princi- 
ples of that theology in systematic form. Calvin dug channels for Zwingle's flood to 
flow in, as Melanchthon did for Luther's. His Institutes ( ** Institutio Religionis Chris- 
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tlana; " ), is one of the eri'eat works in theolof?7 ( superior as a systematic work to Mel- 
anchthon's '* Loci " ). Calvin was followed by Peter Martyr (1500-1502), Chamier (15d&- 
16:21), and Theodore Beza (1519-1605). Bcza carried Calvin's doctrine of predestination 
to an extreme supralapsarianism, which is hyper-Calvinistic rather than Calvinistic. 
Cocccius (1608-1669), and after him Witsius (1636-1706), made theology centre about the 
idea of the covenants, and founded the Federal theoloflry. Leydecker (1642-1721) 
treated theology in the order of the persons of the Trinity. Amyraldus (1506-1664) 
and Placcus of Saumur (1506-1632) modified the Cal\'ini8tic doctrine, the latter by his 
theory of mediate imputation, and the former by advocating' the hypothetic universal- 
ism of divine grrace. Turretin (1671-1737), a clear and stronflr theologrlan whose work 
is still a text-book at Princeton, and Pictet (1055-1725), both of them Federalists, 
showed the influence of the Cartesian philosophy. The lieformed theologry aimed to 
build a new church, afflrminfr that what is not derived from the Bible is airainst it. It 
emphasized the formal principle of the Reformation, the sole authority of Scripture. 
In greneral, while the line between Catholic and Protestant in Europe runs from west 
to east, the line between Lutheran and Reformed runs from south to north, the 
Reformed theologry fiowing with the current of the Rhine northward from Switzerland 
to Holland and to England, in which latter country the Thirty-nine Articles represent 
the Reformed faith, while the Prayer-book of the English Church is substantially 
Arminian ; see Domer, Gesch. prot. Theologie, Einleit., 9. On the difference between 
Lutheran and Reformed doctrine, see Schaff, Germany, its Universities, Theology and 
Religion, 107-177. On the Reformed (Churches of Europe and America, see H. B. Smith, 
Faith and Philosophy, 87-l::4. 

(c) The ixjriod of Criticism and Speculation, — in its three divisions : 
the Rationalistic, rei)rGseuted by Semler (1725-1791) ; the Transitional, by 
Schleiemiacher (1768-1834) ; the Evangelical, by Nitzsch, MtiUer, Tholuck 
and Dorner. 

First IHvisinn. Rationalistic theologies : Though the Reformation had freed theology 
in great part from the bonds of scholasticism, other philosophies after a time took its 
place. The Li'ibnitz-(l(Md-1754) Wolffian (1679-1754) exaggeration of the powers of 
natural religion prepared the way for rationalistic systems of theology. Buddeus 
(1(V}7-1729) combated the new principles, but Semler's (1726-1791) theology was built 
upon them, and represented the Scriptures as having a merely local and temporary 
character. Michaelis (171&-1784) and Doederlein (1714-1789) followed Semler, and the 
tendency toward rationalism was greatly assisted by the critical philosophy of Kant 
(1734-1804), to whom ** revelation was problematical, and positive religion merely the 
medium through which the practical truths of reason are communicated " ( Hagenbach, 
Hist. Doct., 2 : 397). Ammon (1766-1850) and Wegscheider (1771-1848) were represent- 
atives of this philosophy. Daub, Marheinecke and Strauss (1808-1874) were the Hegelian 
dogmatists. The system of Strauss resembled '* Christian theology as a cemetery resem- 
bles a town." Storr (1746-1805), Reinhard (1753-1812), and Knapp (1753-1825), in the 
main evangelical, endeavored to reconcile revelation with reason, but were more or 
less intluenced by this rationalizing spirit. Bretschneider (1776-1828) and De Wette 
(1780-1810> may be said to have held middle ground. 

StA:ond Divisloiu Transition to a more Scriptural theology. Herder (1744-1803) and 
Jacobi (1743-1819), by their more spiritual philosophy, prepared the way for Schleier- 
macher's (1768-1834) grounding of doctrine in the facts of Christian experience. The 
writings of Schleiermacher constituted an epoch, and had great influence in delivering 
Germany from the rationalistic toils into which it had fallen. We may now speak of a 

Third DivisUm— and in this division we may put the names of Neander and Tholuck, 
Twesten and Nitzsch, Mtliler and Luthardt, Domer and Philippi, Ebrard and Thomas- 
ius, Lange and Kahnis, all of tlicm exponents of a far more pure and evangelical the- 
ology than was common in Germany a century ago. Two new forms of rationalism, 
however, have appeared in Germany, the one based upon the philosophy of Hegel, and 
numbering among its adherents Strauss and Baur, Biedermann, Lipsius and Pfleid- 
erer ; the other based upon the philosophy of Kant, and advocated by Ritschl and his 
followers, Hamack, Hermann and Kaftan ; the former emphasizing the ideal Christ, 
the latter emphasizing the historical Christ : but neither of the two fully recognizing 
the living Christ present in every believer ( see Johnson's Cycloptedia, art. : Theology, 
by A. H. Strong ). 
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3. Among tJieologiana of views diverse from the prevailing Protes- 
tant faith, may be mentioned : 

(a) Bellarmine (1542-1621), the Roman Catiiolic. 

Besides Bellarmine, '* the best controversial writer of his asre ** ( Bayle), the Roman 
Catholic Church numbers among: its noted modem theologians: — Petavius (158^1652), 
whose dogmatic theologry Gibbon calls '*a work of incredible labor and compass"; 
Melchior Canus (1533-15(10), an opponent of the Jesuits and their scholastic method ; 
Bossuet (1627-1701), who idealized Catholicism in his Exposition of Doctrine, and 
attacked Protestantism in his History of Variations of Protestant Churches ; Jansen 
(1385-1638), who attempted, in opposition to the Jesuits, to reproduce the theology of 
Auffustine, and who had in this the powerful assistance of Pascal (1623-1662). Jansen- 
ism, so far as the doctrines of irrace are concerned, but not as respects the sacraments, 
is virtual Protestantism within the Roman Catholic Church. Moehler's Symbolism, Per- 
rone's " Prelectiones Theolo^cse," and Hurter's '* Compendium Theolofiriae Dogmat- 
icte " are the latest and most approved expositions of Roman Catholic doctrine. 

(b) Arminius (1560-1609), the opponent of predestination. 

Among- the followers of Arminius (1560-1609) must be reckoned Episcopius (1583- 
1643), who carried Arminianism to almost Pelairian extremes; Hugro Grotius (155^ 
1615), the Jurist and statesman, author of the governmental theory of the atonement; 
and Limborch (1633-1712), the most thorough expositor of the Arminian doctrine. 

(c) Laelius Socinus (1525-1562), and Faustus Soeinus (1539-1604), 
the leaders of the modem Unitarian movement. 

The works of Laelius Socinus ( 1525-1562 ) and his nephew, Faustus Socinus ( 159&-1604) 
constituted the beginnings of modern Unitarianism. Laelius Socinus was the preacher 
and reformer, as Faustus Socinus was the theologian; or, as Baumgarten Cnisius 
expresses it : ^' the former was the spiritual founder of Socinianism, and the latter the 
founder of the sect." Their writings are collected in the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polon- 
orum. The Racovian Catechism, taking its name from the Polish town Racow, 
contains the most succinct exposition of their views. In 1660, the Unitarian church 
of the Socini in Poland was destroyed by persecution, but its Hungarian offshoot 
has still more than a hundred congregations. 

4. British Theology, represented by : 

(a) The Baptists, John Bunyan (1628-1688), John Gill (1697-1771), 
and Andrew Fuller (1754-1815). 

Some of the best British theology is Baptist. Among John Bunyan 's works wo may 
mention his "Gospel Truths Oixjned," though his "Pilgrim's Progress" and "Holy 
War" are theological treatises in allegorical form. Macaulay calls Milton and 
Bunyan the two great creative minds of England during the latt«r part of the 17th 
century. John Gill's " Body of Practical Divinity " shows much ability, although the 
Rabbinical learning of the author occasionally displays itself in a curious exegesis, as 
when on the word "Abba " he remarks : ** You see that this word which means * Father • 
reads the same whether we read forward or backward ; which suggests that God is the 
same whichever way we look at him." Andrew Fuller*8 "Letters on Systematic 
Divinity" is a brief compend of theology. His treatises upon special doctrines are 
marked by sound Judgment and clear insight. They were the most influential factor 
in rescuinflr the evangelical churches of England from antinomianism. They justify 
the epithets which Robert Hall, one of the greatest of Baptist preachers, gives him : 
"sagacious," "luminous," "powerful." 

(6) The Puritans, John Owen (1616-1683), Richard Baxter (1615-1691), 
John Howe (1530- 1705), and Thomas Ridgeley (1666-1734). 

Owen was the most rigid, as Baxter was the most liberal, of the Puritans. The 
Encycloptedia Britannic^i remarks : "As a theological thinker aiid writer, John Owen 
holds his own distinctly defined place among those titanic intellects with which the 
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age abounded. Surpaaaod by Baxter in point and pathoa, by Howe in ima^nation 
and the higher philosophy, he is unrivaled in his power of unfoldingr the rich meaninffs 
of Scripture. In his writings he was preeminently the great theologian.'* Baxter 
wrotca^'MethodusTheologiee/'and a "Catholic Theology"; John Howe is chiefly 
known by his "Living Temple": Thomas Bldgeloy by his "Bodj- of Divinity.** 
Charles H. Spurgeon never ceased to urge his students to become familiar with the 
Puritan Adams, Ambrose, Bowdcn, Manton and Sibbes. 

(c) The Scotch Presbyterians, Thomas Boston (1676-1732), John Dick 
(1764-1833), and Thomas Chahners (1780-1847). 

Of the Scotch Presbyterians, Boston is the most voluminous, Dick the most calm and 
fair, Chalmers the most fervid and popular. 

(d) The Methodists, John Wesley (1703-1791), and Richard Watson 
(1781-1833). 

Of the Methodists, John Wesley's doctrine is presented in ** Christian Theology,** 
collected from his writings by the Hev. Thomley Smith. The groat Methodist text- 
book, however, is the ^'Institutes** of Watson, who systematized and expounded the 
Wesleyan theology. Pope, a recent English theologian, follows Watso n*s modified 
and improved Arminlanlsm, while Whedon and Raymond, recent Americ an writers, 
hold rather to a radical and extreme Arminianism. 

(c) The Quakers, George Fox (1624-1691), and Robert Barclay (1648- 
1G90). 

As Jesus, the preacher and reformer, preceded Paul the theologian; as Luther 
preceded Mciancbthon ; as Zwlngle preceded Calvin ; as Laelius Socinus preceded 
Faustus Socinus; as Wesley preceded Watson; so Fox preceded Barclay. Barclay 
wrote an "Apology for the true Christian Divinity,** which Dr. B. G. Robinson 
described as ** not a formal treatise of Sy^tematio Theology, but the ablest exposition 
of the views of the Quakers." George Fox was the reformer, William Penu the social 
founder, Robert Barclay the tht'ologlan, of Quakerism. 

(/) The English Churchmen, Richard Hooker (1553-1600), Gilbert 
Burnet (164a-1715), and John Pearson (1613-1686). 

The English church has produced no great systematlo theologian (see reasons 
assigned in Domer, Gesch. prot. Theologlc, 470). The ''judicious " Hooker is still its 
greatest theological writer, although his work is only on "Ecclesiastical Polity.*' 
Bishop Burnet is the author of the " Exposition of the XXXIX Articles," and Bishop 
Pearson of the " Exposition of the Creed.'* Both these are common English text- 
books. A recent •* Compendium of Dogmatic Theology," by Litton, shows a tendency 
to n^tum from the usual Arminianism of the Anglican church to the old Augustinian- 
ism ; so also Bishop Moule's " Outlines of Christian Doctrine," and Mason's " Faith of 
the Gospel." 

5. American theology, running in two lines: 

(a) The Reformed system of Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758), modified 
successively by Joseph Bellamy (1719-1790), Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803), 
Timothy Dwight (1752-1817), Nathanael Emmons (1745-1840), Leonard 
Woods (1774-1854), Charles G. Finney (1792-1875), Nathaniel W. Taylor 
(1786-1858), and Horace Bushnell (1802-1876). Calvinism, as thus 
modified, is often called the New England, or Now School, theology. 

Jonathan Edwards, one of the greatest of metaphysicians and theologians, was an 
idealist who held that God is the only real cause, either in the realm of matter or in 
the realm of mind. He regarded the chief good as happiness— a form of sensibility. 
Virtue was voluntary choice of this good. Hence union with Adam in acts and 
exercises was sufliclent. This God's wUl made identity of being with Adam. This led 
to the exercise-system of Hopkins and Emmons, on the one band, and to Bellamy's and 
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Dwifirht's denial of any Imputation of Adam's sin or of inborn depravity, on the othei^ 
in which last denial a^rco many other New England thcoloflrians who ix^Ject the oxercise- 
Bcheine, as for example. Strong, Tyler, Smalley, Burton, Woods, and Park. Dr. N. W. 
Taylor added a more distinctly Arminian element, the power of contrary choice— and 
with this tenet of the New Haven theology, Charles G. Finney, of Oberlin, substantially 
agreed. Horace Bushnell held to a practically Sabellian view of the Trinity, and to a 
moral-influence theory of the atonement. Thus from certain principles admitted by 
Edwards, who held in the main to an Old School theology, the New School theology 
has been gradually developed. 

Robert Hall called Edwards "the greatest of the sons of men." Dr. Chalmers 
regarded him as the ** greatest of theologians." Dr. Fairbairn says : " He is not only 
the greatest of all the thinlcers that America has produced, but also the highest specula- 
tive genius of the eighteenth century. In a far higher degree than Spinoza, he was a 
* God-intoxicated man.*" His fundamental notion that there is no causality except 
the divine was made the basis of a theory of necessity which played into the hands of 
the deists whom he opposed and was alien not only to Christianity but even to theism. 
Kdwards could not have gotten his idealism from Berkeley ; it may have been sug- 
gested to him by the writings of Locko or Newton, Cudworth or Descartes, John 
Norrls or Arthur Collier. See Prof. H. N. Gardiner, in Philos. Rev., Nov. 1900:57^ 
696: Prof. E. C. Smyth, in Am. Jour. Theol., Oct. 1897:956; Allen, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, 16, 308-310, and In Atlantic Monthly, Dec. 1891:767; Sanborn, in Jour. Spec. 
Philos.. Oct. 1883:401-420; G. P. Fisher, Edwards on the Trinity, 18, 19. 

{b) The older Calvinism, represented by Charles Hodge the father (1797- 
1878 ) and A. A. Hodge the son ( 1823-1886 ), together with Henry B. 
Smith ( 1815-1877 ), Robert J. Breckinridge { 1800-1871 ), SamuelJ. Baird, 
and William G. T. Shedd (1820-1894). All these, although with minor 
diJBferences, hold to views of human depravity and divine grace more nearly 
conformed to the doctrine of Augustine and Calvin, and are for this reason 
distinguished from the New England theologians and their followers by 
the popular title of Old SchooL 

Old School theology, in its view of predestination, exalts God ; New School theolofiry, 
by emphasizing the freedom of the wUl, exalts man. It is yet more important to notice 
that Old School theologry has for its characteristic tenet the guilt of inborn depravity. 
Rut among those who hold this view, some are federalists and crcatianists, and justify 
God's condemnation of all men upon the ground that Adam represented his posterity. 
Such are the Princeton theologians generally, including Charles Hodge, A. A. Hodge, 
and the brothers Alexander. Among those who hold to the Old School doctrine of the 
guilt of inborn depravity, however, there are others who are traducians, and who 
explain the imputation of Adam's sin to his posterity upon the ground of the natural 
union between him and them. Baird's *' Elohim Revealed " and Shedd's essay on 
'* Original Sin '* ( Sin a Nature and that Nature Guilt ) represent this realistic conception 
of the relation of the race to its first father. H. J. Breckinridge, R. L. Dabney, and 
J. H. Thorn well assert the fact of inherent corruption and guilt, but refuse to assign 
any rationale for it, though they tend to realism. H. B. Smith holds guardedly to the 
theory of mediate imputation. 

On the history of Systematic Theology in general, see Hagenbach, History of Doc- 
trine ( from which many of the facts above given are taken ), and Shedd, History of 
Doctrine; also, Ebrard. Dogmatik, 1:44-100; Kahnls, Dogmatik, 1:15-128; Haso, Hut- 
terus Redivivus, 24-62. Grotillat, Th^ologie Syst6matique, 8:24-120, has given an 
excellent history of theology, brought down to the present time. On the history of 
New England theology, see Fisher, Discussions and Essays, 285-354. 

rV. Order op Treatment in Systematic TheoiiOoy. 

1. VaHou8 methods of arranging the topics of a theological system, 

(a) The Analytical method of Calixtus begins with the assumed end of 
all things, blessedness, and thence passes to the means by which it is 
secured. (6) The Trinitarian method of Ley decker and Martensen regards 
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ChriBtian doctrine as a manifestation snooessively of the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, (c) The Federal method of Gooceius, Witsios, and Boston 
treats theology under tlio two covenants, (d ) The Anthropological method 
of Chalmers and Bothe ; the former beginning with the Disease of Man 
and passing to the Bemedy ; the latter dividing his Dogmatik into the 
Consciousness of Sin and tlie Consciousness of Bedemption. (e) The 
Christological method of Hase, Thomasius and Andrew Fuller treats of 
God, man, and sin, as presupx)ositions of the person and work of Christ. 
Mention may also be made of (/) The Historical method, followed by 
Ursinus, and adopted in Jonathan Edwards's History of Bedemption ; and 
(g) The Allegorical method of Dannhauer, in which man is described as a 
wanderer, life as a road, the Holy Spirit as a light, the church as a candle- 
stick, God as the end, and heaven as the home ; so Bunyan*s Holy War, 
and Howe's Living Temple. 

See Calixtus, Epitome Theologrlic ; Leydocker. Dc (Economia triura Porsonarum In 
Neerotio Solutls humanae ; Martcnsen (180:^1884 ), Christian DoKmatics ; Cooceius, Summa 
Theologias, and Summa Doctrinse de Foedore ot Testaraento Dei, in Works, vol. vi ; 
Witsius, The Economy of the Covenants ; Boston, A Complete Body of Divinity ( in 
Works, vol.1 and 3 ), Questions in Divinity (vol. 6), Human Nature in its Fourfold 
State (vol.8); Chalmers, Institutes of Theologry; Rothe (1799-1867), Dosmatik, and 
Theoloflrische Ethik ; Hose ( 1800-1890), Evanerelisohe Doffmatik ; Thomasius ( 1808-1875 ), 
Christi Person und Werk ; Fuller, Gospel Worthy of all Acceptation ( in Worlu, 
2:^8^16), and Letters on Systematic Divinity (1:684-711); Urslnus ( 1534-1583 ), Loot 
Theolosrid ( in Works, 1:425-909); Dannhauer (1608-1666) Hodosophia Christiana, sou 
Thcolofiria Positiva in Methodum redacta. Jonathan Edwards's so-called History of 
Redemption was in reality a system of theoloery in historical form. It " was to be^n 
and end with eternity, all ffreat events andopochsin time bein^ viewed* sub specie 
etemitatis.* The three worlds— heaven, earth and hell—were to be the scenes of this 
grand drama. It was to include the topics of theology as living factors, each in its 
own place,*' and all forming a complete and harmonious whole ; see Allen, Jonathan 
Edwards, 379, 380. 

2. The Synthetic Method^ which we adopt in this compendium, is both 
the most common and the most logical method of arranging the topics 
of theology. This method proceeds from causes to effects, or, in the 
language of Hagenbach ( Hist. Doctrine, 2 : 152 ), << starts from the highest 
principle, God, and proceeds to man, Christ, redemption, and iinally to 
the end of all things. " In such a treatment of theology we may best 
arrange our topics in the following order : 

1st. The existence of God. 

2d. The Scriptures a revelation from God. 

3d. The nature, decrees and works of God. 

4th. Man, in his original likeness to God and subsequent apostasy. 

5th. Redemption, through the work of Christ and of the Holy Spirit 

fitli. The nature and laws of the Christian church. 

7th. The end of the present system of things. 

V. Text-books in Theology, valuable for reference : — 

1. Confessions: Schaff, Creeds of Christendom. 

2. Compendiums : H. B. Smitli, System of Christian Theology ; A. A. 
Hodge, Outlines of Theology ; E. H. Johnson, Outline of Systematic 
Theology ; Hovey, Manual of Theology and Ethics ; W. N. Clarke^ Outline 
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__ istdan Theology ; Hase, Huttenis Rediviyus ; Lnthardt, Compendium 

HBb Dogmatdk ; Kurtz, Eeligiooslehre. 
IH^ Extended Treatises : Domer, System of Christian Doctrine ; Shedd, 
^tio Theology ; Calvin, Institutes ; Charles Hodge, Systematic 
)logy ; Van Gosterzee, Christian Dogmatics ; Baird, Elohim Bevealed ; 
KlBU^^l^c^^t Fundamental, Saving, and Moral Truths ; Phillippi, Glaubens- 
^Iplixe ; Thomasius, Christ! Person und Werk. 
^^^ 4. Collected Works : Jonathan Edwards ; Andrew Fuller. 
^^ fiw Histories of Doctrine : Haruack ; Hagenbach ; Shedd ; Fisher ; 
^abeldon ; Orr, Progress of Dogma. 

^ 0. Monographs : Julius Miiller, Doctrine of Sin ; Shedd, Discourses 
^^nd Essays ; Liddon, Our Lord's Divinity ; Dorner, History of the 
^T)ootrine of the Person of Christ ; Dale, Atonement ; Strong, Christ 
in Creation ; Upton, Hibbert Lectures. 

7. Theism : Martineau, Study of Religion ; Harris, Philosophical 
Bads of Theism ; Strong, Philosophy and Beligion ; Bruce, Apologetics ; 
Dmmmond, Ascent of Man ; Griffith-Jones, Ascent tiirough Christ. 

8. Christian Evidences: Butler, Analogy of Natural and Bevealed 
Beligion ; Fisher, Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief ; Bow, Bampton 
Xiectnres for 1877 ; Peabody, Evidences of Christianity ; Mair, Christian 
Svidences ; Fairbairn, Philosophy of the Christian Beligion ; Matheson, 
Spiritual Development of St. Paul . 

9. Intellectual Philosophy : Stout, Handbook of Psychology ; Bowne, 
Metaphysics ; Porter, Human Intellect ; Hill, Elements of Psychology ; 
Dewey, Psychology. 

10. Moral Philosophy: Bobinson, Principles and Practice of Morality ; 
Smyth, Christian Ethics ; Porter, Elements of Moral Science ; Calderwood, 
Moral Philosophy ; Alexander, Moral Science ; Bobins, Ethics of the 
Ghristian Life. 

11. Cfeneral Science : Todd, Astronomy ; Wentworth and Hill, Physics ; 
Bemsen, Chemistry ; Brigham, Geology ; Parker, Biology ; Martin, 
Physiology ; Ward, Fairbanks, or West, Sociology ; Walker, Political 
Economy. 

12. Theological Uncyclopcedias : Schaff-Herzog ( English ) ; MoClin- 
tock and Strong ; Herzog (Second German Edition ). 

13. Bible Dictionaries : Hastings ; Davis ; Cheyne ; Smith (edited by 
Hackett ). 

14. Commentaries: Meyer, on the New Testament; Philippi, Lange, 
Shedd, Sanday, on the Epistle to the Bomans ; Godct, on John's Gospel ; 
Lightfoot, on Philippians and Colossians ; Expositor's Bible, on the Old 
Testament books. 

15. Bibles: American Bevision (standard edition); Bevised Greek- 
English New Testament (published by Harper & Brothers) ; Annotated 
Paragraph Bible (published by the London Beligious Tract Society) 
Stier and Theile, Polyglotten-Bibel. 

Au attempt has been made, in the list of text-books eriven above, to put first in each 
class the book best worth purchasinsr by the average theological student, and to arrange 
the books that follow this first one in the order of their value. German books, however 
when they are not yet accessible in an English translation, are put last, simply because 
they are less likely to be used us books of reference by the average student. 



FART IT. 

THE EXISTENXE OF GOD. 



CHAPTER I. 

OBIOIX OF Ol'i: IltKA OF OOU'< EXI5TEKCE- 

God is the infinite anil perft«t Spirit in wh-.im all thin;^ iiave their sonroe, 
support, and end. 

On the deflnitioQ of the tt^rm G<xL ^v Ht^l^* Srs:. Tbeoi.. 1 : 30ft. Other deOnitioiH 
are tbfjee of Caloviiu: '^EsK^Dtia «TiruuaIu icilniCA"; EbmU: "Tbe eternal aource 
of all that U temporal" : Kahais : ** Tne inflaite Spir.t " : Jvthn Hove: ^ An eternal, 
uocauwd, independent, neceaairj Dein^r. that hath Active povt-r, life, wftdoou gooO- 
oeM, and whatjuever otht-r 9up|>o8aMe exix'lk'ncy. in the hi^be«t perfection, in and of 
lt«rlf '* : Westminster Cau*chi«m : *' A Spirit iuflaite, eu>mal and unchangeable in his 
U-inir. wisdom, power, holiness. Justice, ipotHlnt^^ and truth *' : Andrew Fuller: **The 
first cause aod last eml of all thiu^rs.** 

The exi.stence « if Gixl is a first tnith : in other worils, the knowledge 
of Grid's exLst«'nc«' is a rational intuition. LA^ioally, it pnvedes and con- 
dition.s all oljservation and nnisoning. Chn»n«»KHjrieally, only lefiection 
upon the phenomena of nature and of mind occasdons its rise in con- 
acioufinefla. 

The term intuition means simply direct know K** lire. Lowmkv t Ptiilos. of Primary 
^.'liefs, > > and Mansel ( Metaphysics. 5:2 ) would use the u-rm only of our direct knowl- 
edire of 8uh0tanci4. as self an«l Nniy : Porter appii s it l*y preferen^-e to our coirnition 
of first truthA, such as liuve been already mentione<l. llarrU • i*hllo«. Basis of Theism. 
44-151. but esp. 4.'*. 46) makes it include both. He aividesi intuic.ous Into twoclanes: 1. 
I'r€M',ntatir*! Intuitions, as self-consciousu«>«s i in virtue of which I perceive the exist- 
crnce of spirit and already come in contact with thesu|H'matural t. and sense-perception 
(In virtue of which I perceive the existence of matter, at least in my own oripuiism, 
and crime in c«mract with nature i: ^ Rntitftuil intuitions, as si^tace, time, substance, 
cause, final r:au9e, right, al>solute beinir. We may accept this nomenclature, usin^ 
tl>e U;rms "first truths" and ** rational intuitions" as ei)uivalent to each other, and 
classifyincr rational Intuitions under the heads of ( 1 > intuitions of relations, as space 
and time: (if intuitions of principles, as sul>stanc«, cause, final cause, riiplit ; and (3) 
intuition of atisoiute Ueincr. Power, Heason. Perfection, Personality, as God. We Imld 
that, as upon rx^ca^ion of the senses cognizing ( n » extended matter, i b ) succeasiun, 
( e ) qualities. ( '/ > change, f < ) onler, < / ) action, respectively, the mind cognizes \ a » space, 
th } time, t r. } suljstane*.*, < d t cause, ( c > design, ( / > obligation, so upon occasion of our 
cognizing our flnitenesA, dependence and re5|»onsibility, the mind directly cognizes the 
e«istencf;of an Infinite and Ait^fAxiUi Authority, Perfection. Personality, upon whom 
we are de^j^^ndent and to wh<^im we are resp4,nsible. 

Ik>wn«;, Thfif}Ty of Thought and Knowledge. &) — ^* As we walk in entire ignorance 
of our muM-U^^ ma we often think in entire ignorance of the principles which underlie 
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and determine thinkinsr. But as anatomy reveals that the apparently simple act of 
walking* involves a hi^rbly complex muscular activity, so analysis reveals that the 
apparently simple act of thinking involves a system of mental principles." Dewey, 
Psychology, 238, 244 — " Perception, memory, imagination, conception — each of these 
is an act of intuition. . . . Every concrete act of knowledfre involves an intuition of 
God." Martineau, Types, 1 : 450— The attempt to divest experience of either percepts 
or intuitions is 'Mike the attempt to peel a bubble in search for its colors and con- 
tents: in tenuem ex oculis evanuit auram " ; Study, 1 : 199— '' Try with all your might 
to do something difficult, e. (/ , to shut a door against a furious wind, and you recosr- 
nizo Self and Nature — causal wili, over against external causality"; 201— '* Hence 
our fellow-feeling with Nature " ; 65— "As Perception gives us Will In the shape of 
Causality over against us in the non-<^o, so Conscience gives us Will in the shape of 
Authority over a^rainst us in the non-ego " ; Types, 2 : 5 — " In perception It is self and 
nature, in morals it Is self and God, that stand face to face in the subjective and 
objective antithesis "; Study, 2 : 2, 3 — " In volitional experience wo meet with objec- 
tive causality; In moral experience we meet with objective authority ,— both being 
objects of immediate knowledge, on the same footing of certainty with the apprehen- 
sion of the external material world. I know of no logical advantage which the belief 
in finite objects around us can boast over the belief In the infinite and righteous 
Cause of all": 51 — '*In recognition of God as Cause, we raise the University; in 
recognition of God as Authority, wo raise the Church." 

Kant declares that the idea of freedom is the source of our idea of personality,— per- 
sonality consists in the freedom of the whole soul from the mechanism of nature. 
Lotze, Metaphysics, g 244 — "So far as, and so long as, the soul knows Itself as the Iden- 
tical subject of Inward experience, It is, and is named simply for that reason, sub- 
stance." lUingworth, Personality, Human and Divine, 32 — " Our conception of sub- 
stance Is derived, not from the physical, but from the mental world. Substance is first 
of all that which underlies our mental affections and manifestations." James, Wili to 
D(>lieve, 80 — " Sut)Stanco, as Kant says, means 'das Beharrllche,' the abiding, that 
which win be as It has been, because its being is essential and eternal." In this sense we 
have an intuitive belief in an abiding substance which underlies our own thoughts and 
volitions, and this wo call the soul. But we also have an intuitive belief in an abiding 
substance which underlies all natural phenomena and all the events of history, and 
this we call God. Among those who hold to this general view of an Intuitive knowl- 
edge of God may be mentioned the following : — Calvin, Institutes, book I, chap. 3 ; 
Nitzsch, System of Christian Doctrine, 15-26, 133-140; Julius Mdller, Doctrine of Sin, I : 
78-^; Ulrici, Lclbund Seele, 688-725 ; Porter, Human Intellect, 407; HIckok, Rational 
Cosmology, 68-80; Farrar, Science In Theology, 27-29; Bib. Sac, July, 1872: 533, and 
January, 1873 : 204; Miller, Fetich in Theology, 110-122; Fisher, Essays, 565-672; Tulloch, 
Theism, 314-336: Hodge, Systematic Theology. 1 : 191-203; ChrlstUeb, Mod. Doubt and 
Christian Belief, 75, 76 ; Raymond, Syst. Theology, 1 : 247-262 ; Bascom, Science of 
Mind, 246, 247 ; Knight, Studies in Philos. and Lit., 155-224 ; A. H. Strong, Philosophy 
and Religion, 76-89. 

I. First truths in generaij. 

1. Their Jiaturc, 

A. Negatively. — A first truth is not (a) Truth written prior to conscious- 
ness upon the substance of the soul — for such passive knowledge implies a 
materialistic view of the soul ; (6) Actual knowledge of which the soul 
finds itself in possession at birth — for it cannot be proved that the soul 
has such knowledge ; (o) An idea, undeveloped at birth, but which has 
the power of self -development apart from observation and experience — for 
this is contrary to all we know of the laws of mental growth. 

Cicero, De Natura Deorum, 1 : 17 — ** Intelligi necessc est esse deos, quonlam insitas 
eorum vel potius innatas cogitationes habemus." Origen, Adv. Celsum, 1:4 — " Men 
would not be guUty, if they did not carry in their minds common notions of moralityt 
innate and written In divine letters. " Calvin, Institutes, 1:3:3—** Those who rightly 
Judge will always agree that there Is an Indelible sense of divinity engraven upon 
men's minds." Fleming, Vocab. of Philosophy, art.: *' Innate Ideas '* — ** Descartes 
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iH suppoeed to have tauffht ( und Txk ko drvotod tho flrst book of his BnayB to refatlnv 
thedoctriDo) that these ideas are innate or connate with the soul; i. e., the intellect 
finds itself at birth, or as soon as it wakes to conscious actlvit}-, to be posnaKd of Kleu 
to which it has only to attach the appropriate names, or of judgments which it CMily 
needs to express in fit propositions— i. e., prior to any ex |)erienoc of individual objeda.** 

Royce, Spirit of Modern Philosophy, 77—" In certain fuiDilies, Descartes teaches, good 
breeding and the gout are innate. Yet, of counn;, the children of such families have to 
be instructed in deportment, and the infants Just learning to walk seem happily quite 
free from gout. Even so geometry is innate in us, but it does not come to our con- 
sciousness without much trouble " ; 79— Locke found no innate ideas. He maintained, 
in reply, that "infants, with their rattles, 8howe<l no sign of being aware that things 
which arc equal to the same thing are CMjual Ui each other." Schopenhauer said that 

Jacob! had tho trifling weakness of taking all he had k>arncd and approved before his 
fifteenth year for in)x>m ideas of the human mind." Uowne, Principles of Ethics, 6 — 

That the rational ideas are conditioned by the sense expiTience and are sequent to it, 
i 8 unquestioned by any one : and that exiM.>riene<> shows a successive order of manifes- 
tat ion is equally undoubted, liut the sensatiouulist has always shown a curious blind- 
ness to the ambiguity of such a fact. lie will have it that what comes after must be a 
moditl(»tion<)fwhat went before; when>as it might be that, aiul it might be a new, 
though ctmditioned, manifestation of an immanent imture or law. Chemical afllnity is 
not gravity, although affinity ciumot manifest itself until gravity has brought the ele- 
ments into certain relations." 

Pfleiderer, Philosophy of ICeligion, 1 : 103— " This principle was not from the begin- 
ning in t\w consclousncnssof men ; for, in ordi>r to think ifletis. n.'uson must be clearly 
deve]o|)ed, which in the first of mankind it (Miiild Just as little be as in children. This 
however d(N>s not exclude the fact that there was from the l>eginniug tho unconscious 
rational impulse which lay at the Uisis of the formation of the K'Hef in God, however 
manifold may have Ix.'en the direct motives which (.*o-oi>erate<l with it." Self is implied 
in thesimplest act of knowledge. Sensatitm irivi>su8 two things, c.(/., blacii and white; 
but I Mmnot com|>are them without assiTting difference fttr me. Different sensations 
make no kumrk>lo('* without a »// to bring them together. Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 
h^rtun? 2— ** You c<»uld as cjisily prove the existenct^of an external world to a man who 
hiid no senscH to i>erc<'ive it, as you could pn)ve the existence of God to one who had 
no consciousness of Ci<xl." 

li, Powtivoly. — A first tnitli is a kuowlodgo which, though developed 
111 Mill <H.*<'*i«i*>ii <'f ubHorvfttion and refli'ction, is not derived from observa- 
tion und refiection, — a knowledge (►n tho contrary which has such logical 
priority that it must he assumed or supposed, in order to make any obser- 
vation or relU'ction i)ossihU\ Such truths arc not, therefore, recognized 
first in order of time ; some of them are assented to somewhat late in the 
mind's growth ; by tho great majority of men they are never consciously 
formulated at all. Yet they const it uti^ the necessary assumptions upon 
wliich all other knowledge rests, and the mind has not only the inborn 
cajMicity to evulve them so 8(K)n as the i)roper occasions are presented, but 
the r<H^)gnition of thorn is inevihd)lo so soon as the mind begins to g^ve 
acM^ount to itself of its own knowledge. 

MiitiH4>l, Metaphj'slcs, ."C, 279 — "To dtJScrilK? ex|MTienee as the cause of the idea of 
Hpuit* would Ik' hs inau-eunue as to s{>eak of the soil in which It was planted as the 
i-:i(iM' of the oak — thoiitfh the planting in the soil is the condition which brings into 
iiiiitilfotatlon the Intent |M)»*erof the acorn." Coleridge : " Wesee before we know that 
Ml- li;i\i'«\fH: but wIm'U (»noe this is known, we perceive that ey**s niu.*4t have preexisted 
III iinlir lo <>Mabl«' us to wse." Coleridge sivaks of flrst truths as "those neoos- 
Mt]i > of tiiiiifl or forms of thinking, which, tliou^rh reveale<l to us by exp<.*rieucc, must 
>ii h:i\«- pn^JtistiHl in onh?r to make exiwrienee ])ossibIe." MeCosh, Intuitions, 48, 49 

|iitiiiiioii<< ;in> " liketioworand fruit, which an* in the plant from its embrj'O, but 
iiiity not Ih- a«-tually formed till there have Imh'U a stalk and braneh(-s and leaves.*' 
I'm I IT. Iluiiiiui Intclhi't, .VH, 519 — ** Such truths cannot be ai*«iuin»«l or asst^ited to flrst 
iif nil." N)ni«' art* nniched last of all. Tlie moral intuition is often developed late, and 
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gometlmes, even then, only upon oooasion of corporal punishment. ** Every man is as 
lazy as drcumstanoes will admit." Our physical laziness is occasional; our mental 
laziness frequent ; our moral lazineas incessant. We are too lazy to think, and especially 
to think of reliirion. On account of this depravity of human nature we should expect 
the intuition of God to be developed last of all. Men shrink from contact with God 
and from the thoug-ht of God. In fact, their dislike for the intuition of God leads them 
not seldom to deny all their other intuitions, even those of freedom and of right. 
Hence the modem ** psycholoflry without a soul.*' 

Schurman, Agnosticism and Religion, lavi 15 — *' The idea of God ... is latest to 
develop into clear consciousness . . . and must be latest, for it is the unity of the 
difference of the self and the not-self, which are therefore presupposed." But ** it has 
not less validity in itself, it gives no less trustworthy assurance of actuality, than the 
consciousness of the self, or the consciousness of the not-self . . . . The conscious- 
ness of God is the logical priua of the consciousness of self and of the world. But not, 
as already observed, the chronological ; for, according to the profound observation of 
Aristotle, what in the nature of things is first, is in the order of development last. Just 
because God is the first principle of being and knowing, he is the last to be manifested 
and known. . . . The finite and the infinite are both known together, and it is as 
impossible to know one without the other as it is to apprehend an angle without the 
sides which contain it." For account of the relation of the intuitions to experience, see 
especially Cousin, True, Beautiful and Good, 39-64, and History of Philosophy, 2 : 199- 
245. Compare Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, Introd., 1. See also Basoom, in Bib. Sac., 
23: 1-47; 27: 08-90. 

2. TTieir criteria. The criteria by which first truths are to be tested 
are three : 

A. Their universality. By this we mean, not that all men assent to 
them or understand them when propounded in scientific form, but that all 
men manifest a practical belief in them by their language, actions, and 
exx)ectations. 

B. Their necessity. By this we mean, not that it is impossible to deny 
these truths, but that the mind is compelled by its very constitution to 
recognize them upon the occurrence of the proper conditions, and to 
employ them in its arguments to prove their non-existence. 

G. Their logical independence and priority. By this we mean that 
these truths can be resolved into no others, and proved by no others ; that 
they are presupposed in the acquisition of all other knowledge, and can 
therefore be derived from no other source than an original cognitive power 
of the mind. 

Instances of the professed and formal denial of first truths : — the posltivist denies 
causality ; the idealist denies substance ; the pantheist denies personality ; the necessi- 
tarian denies freedom ; the nihilist denies his own existence. A man may in like man- 
ner argue that there is no necessity for an atmosphere ; but even while ho argues, he 
breathes it. Instance the knock-down argument to demonstrate the freedom of the 
will. I grant my own existence in the very doubting of it ; for ** cogito, ergo sum," as 
Descartes himself insisted, really means ** cogito, scilicet sum " ; H. B. Smith : '* The 
statement is analysis, not proof." Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge, 59— **The cogito^ 
in barbarous Latin = cofjUans 8um : thinking is self-conscious being." Bentham : *' The 
word ought is an authoritative imposture, and ought to be banished from the realm of 
morals." Spinoza and Hegel really deny self-consciousness when they make man a 
phenomenon of the infinite. lioyoe likens the denier of personality to the man who 
goes outside of his own house and declares that no one lives there because, when he 
looks in at the window, he sees no one inside. 

Professor James, in his Psychology, assumes the reality of a brain, but refuses to 
assume the reality of a soul. This is essentially the position of materialism. But this 
assumption of a brain is metaphysics, although the author claims to be writing a 
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fmjf^iolfigj without metaphysics. Ladd. Philnoophy of Mind, 3 — ^ The matciialiflt 
YtfMcvfiB in causatiOQ proper so lon;^ fts he is cxplaininsr the orii^in of mind from mat- 
tfrr, but whf n he is aslced to see in mind the cause of physical chan^ he at once 
U*oomes a mere phenomcnalist/* Uoyce, Spirit of Modem Philosophy, 400 — ^ I know 
that all bf.'infrs, if only they can count, must find that thn.>e and two make fixe, Per^ 
haps the anf^els cannot count ; but, if they can, this axiom is true for tbem. If I met 
an anfjrel who declarerl that hisezi>eriencc liad occasionally shown him a three and two 
that did rv^t make fl\-e, I should know at once what sort of an anirel he was.** On the 
criteria of first truths, sec Porter, Human Intellect, 510, 511. On denial of them, see 
Shedd, Dofirmatic Theologry. 1 : -It. 

IL The Exlstexce of God a fibst tbcth. 

1. That t/t€ know1fdf/r of iroifs exUtence antuvcrs the first criterion 
of universal it i/, is e\'ident from the foUowing considerations : 

A. It is an acknowledged fact that the vast majority of men have actu- 
ally recognized the existence of a spiritual being or beings, upon whom 
they conceived themselves to Ih3 dei)endent. 

The Vedas declare : ** There is but one Bein^ — no swiond." Max MUller, Orifirin and 
Growth of Religion, 34 — ** Not the visible sun, moon and scars aro invoked, but some- 
thinir el« that cannot Ik? seen." The lowest trilK-s have t»f>useieiice. fear death, belie\-e 
In witches, propitiate or frighten away evil {at(». E\ea the feUch- worshiper, who 
r^Hlls the stone or the tree a f^od, shows that he has already tliv Idea of a God.. W e m ust 
not measure the ideas of the !n?athpn by^ihcfr c-.iiwicity for expression, any more than 
wo should Judjre the child'.s lM.>lief in the existi^nci' of his father b}' his success in draw- 
InfT thf.* father's picture. On henthcnLsm, its oriidn and nature, see Tholuck, in Bib. 
Kep^iS., IffjZ : 86; i^cht^lz, GUtzendienst und Zauberwi>8(.>n. 

B. Those races and mitions which have at ilrst seemed destitute of such 
knowlf<lgo have uniformly, ui>ou further invest igtttioii,T>een found to pos- 
wr.^H it, 8<> tluit no tril)o of men \%*ith which we have thorough acquaintance 
can Ik; said to Ik) without an object of worship. We may presume that 
furtlier kn<iwledge"^ill shorrthtS to beirue ofTitt. 

.Moffat, who reportc<l tliat certain African tril)e8 w(»re di>8titute of religion, was cor- 
nw?t«^-d by the t<,"Stimony of his son-in-law, Livingstone: ''Tlie existence of God and of 
a future life is every wh^-re n.^cogiJiw*! in Africa.'* Where men are most nearly destitute 
of any forrnulatefl knr>wle<lKo of God, the conditions for tlic awakening of the idea 

f^riy tnfjut nearly abs<'nt. An apF)lc-trec may be so conditioni>d that it never lK>ars 
HitpUm. *' We dr> not Jud^fo uf the oak by the stuntinl, tlowerless specimens on the edge 
of the Arctic (.'irele.*' The pn.'sence of an <K*casional blind, deaf or dumb man does 
not disprove the deflnition that man is a seeinir, hearing and speaking creature. 
iViwne, Principh-s of Kthii-s, l.'>4--"We need not tremble for mathematics, even if 
S'unf' tribes should be frmnd without the multiplication-table. . . . Sub-moral and 
««ul>-rational existence is always witli us in the cas<.' of young children ; and, if we 
hhould find it eLs(;where, it would have no greater significanee.'* 

Victor Hugo : "Some men deny the Infinite ; some, too, deny th«« sun ; they are tlie 
blind.** Gladden, What is Ix'ft? 148 — "A man may esca|)C from his shadow by going 
i nU) tlie darlc ; if lie comes under the light of the sun, the shadow is there. A man may 
N; Hit mentally undisciplined that he d(X58 not recognizt^ these ideas; but let him Icam 
the uw; of his reas^Mi, let liim re(lr.>ct on his own mental p^K■<^Hsc»s, and he will know 
that tiiey are nfrcessary id<'aH.'* On an original monotheism, see Dic^stcl. in Jahrbuch 
fUr fliMjtiy:lie Tlieologitr, IKOO. and vol. 5:66:); Max MUller, Chips, 1:;U7; lUwlinson, in 
I'n-writ Day Tnwrts, No. 11; liCgge, Keligions of China, 8-11; Shetld, Dogmatic Theol- 
ogy, 1 '.'JOl-'JilH. Per nmtra.mio Asmus, Indogerm. lU'lig., 2:1-8; and 6yuoi>sis in Bib. 
Sac, Jan. 1877:167 172. 

C Tliis c^mclusion is corroborated by the fact^^hat thnaft in ^^ivifli^ ^lw^ in 
heathen or in Christian lands, who profess themselves to be i^dthout any 
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knowledge of a spiritual power or powers above them, do yet indirectly 
manliest tiie existenoe <^ such wei^ idea in tibieir minds and its ];^dtrve infiii- 
ence over tliep9„_ 

Comto said that science would conduct Qod to the frontier and then bow him out, 
with thanks for his provisional services. But Hcrtx^rt Spencer affirms the existence of 
a " Power to which no limit in time or space is conceivBble, of which all phenomena as 
presented in consciousness are manifestations.*' The intuition of God, though formally 
excluded, is implicitly contained in Spencer's system, in the shape of the ** irresistible 
belief* in Absolute Being, which distinguishes his position from that of Comte: see 
H. Spencer, who says : **One truth must ever grow clearer — the truth that there is an 
inscrutable existence everywhere manifested, to which we can neither find nor con- 
ceive beginning or end — the one absolute certainty that we are ever in the presence of 
an infinite and eternal energy from which all things proceed.'* Mr. Spencer assumes 
imity in the underlying Reality. Frederick Harrison sneeringly asks him : '* Why not 
say * forces,' instead of *force'?" While Harrison gives us a supreme moral ideal 
without a metaphysical ground, Spencer gives us an ultimate metaphysical principle 
without a final moral purpose. The idea of God is the synthesis of the two, — " They 
are but broken lights of Thee, And thou, O Lord, art more than they " (Tenny- 
son, In Memoriam). 

Solon spoke of & i»eo« and of to i^eioi^, and Sophocles of & ftcya^ deck. The term for 
" God " is identical in all the Indo-European languages, and therefore belonged to the 
time before those languages separated ; see Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 1 : 201-208. In Virgil's 
^neid, Mezentlus is an atheist, a dcspiscr of the gods, trusting only in his spear 
and in his right arm ; but, when the corpse of his son is brought to him, his first act is to 
raise his hands to heaven. Hume was a sceptic, but he said to Ferguson, as they 
walked on a starry night: "Adam, there is a God! " Voltaire prayed in an Alpine 
thunderstorm. Shelley wrote his name in the visitors' book of the inn at Montanvert, 
and added: "Democrat, philanthropist, atheist"; yet he loved to think of a "fine 
Intellectual spirit pervading the universe " ; and he also wrote : " The One remains, the 
many change and paas; Heaven's light forever shines. Earth's shadows lly." Strauss 
worships the Cosmos, because " order and law, reason and goodness " are the soul of it. 
Rcnan trusts in goodness, design, ends. Charles Darwin, Life, 1 ; 274— "In my most 
extreme fluctuations, I have never been an atheist, in the sense of denying the exist- 
ence of a God." 

D. This agreement among individuals and natio ns so widely separated 
in time a nd place can be most satisfact orily explained by supposing that it 
has its crroundj n ot in accidental circumstances, but ill tlia n&tPTe Of tnana s 
£im7~TBie diverse and imperfectly developed ideas of the supreme Being 
which prevail among men are best accounted for as misinterpretations and 
perversions of an intuitive conviction common to alL 

Huxley, Lay Sermons, 163 — " There are savages without God, in any proper sense of 
the word ; but there are none without ghosts." Martineau, Study, 2 :353, well replies : 
" Instead of turning other people into ghosts, and then appropriating one to ourselves 
^and attributing another to God, we may add ] by way of imitation, we start from the 
sense of personal continuity, and then predicate the same of others, under the figures 
which keep most clear of the physical and perishable." Grant Allen describes the 
higher religions as "a grotesque fungoid growth," that has gathered about a primitive 
thread of ancestor-worship. But this is to derive the greater from the less. Sayce, 
Hibbert Lectures, 358— " I can find no trace of ancestor- worship in the earliest litera- 
ture of Babylonia which has survived to us "— this seems fatal to Huxley's and Allen's 
view that the idea of God is derived from man's prior belief in spirits of the dead. 
C M. Tyler, in Am. Jour. Theo., Jan. 1899 : 144— " It seems impossible to deify a dead 
man, unless there is embryonic in primitive consciousness a prior concept of Deity." 

Renouf, Religion of Ancient B;gypt,93— "The whole mythology of Egypt . . . 
turns on the histories of Ra and Osiris. . • . Texts are discovered which identify 
Osiris and Ra. . . . Other texts are known wherein Ra, Osiris, Amon, and all other 
gods disappear, except as simple names, and the unity of God is asserted in the noblest 
language of monotheistic religion." These facts are earlier than any known ancestor- 
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1. Tiagi tit*. e7tirjr\jr^'^, 'jf ^kxT* <rv#v»^^ a»«inf7v tfcf #fi»ifttf rrttertoii 



JL TiaA xu^ru r^S^r •zmrzducicies fned v« <»ZI forth ^ns kaofviedge^ 
fsKii:ir'.<« mvji ^^^Ty-r—iy ^^ «xi£S^r>K of G«>i. In o: zjiezip^tfziig finite 
vuii^i^i^i^jh. *JjKe^. Jk iztffrsjfkTJcr srlz^f^^^\ iL<- ii^.^ of An ii-f^iie BeiT>g as hs 
*i^.r7* jicri*- Xyx^ 'y yj tf i tJi, '_f xl-e riiz:i*« t^^rctivii:^ hs own fisutenesB, 
i^-^-.jivii'j^- r»*r^».ij»s>.r;rtT, h in^'£tiifc:e:T ai:d 2sr««afcr£:T jterKires the 
*i.-*rr.ii'v: -.^ »iL ~-^--^^ ^-^1 x::^>. z^iiiaccjed Bci:^ mx n "wini^m it is depend- 

v* •r.rut lu-.c r»fjrjr^.afr t.-* ti:--V: «i inne. except bjr cc^pasr^L^ ix wiih an ftlreadj' 

* ijurrtg niLU^ierz — \£^ l-'-'^Tf- yUtns^L. Liraiu vf ReLx:-a» Tb^*'.;^!. atCL. S~* We are 
'x9x..;A;j*fl - 7 \a^ v.K^RSsrJ^jc, '.f v<rr cizyte u> telie-rt- tn ibe ex2*3»£e of an AlHohne 
«L-^i Z^±rjrjt hfsi^ — fc tKcief vi^'.t: a;*;<ar5 fcrc^ cpnc izs as :be c«C4icpk«BeDt d our 
•r.rjtr.u'ju«>:«ft .f t.:^ naa^T» aarl ^z-tv:." Fsber. Jc'-.:rs. Chr. P1:i>.-)&, Jan. 1983:113— 
' ijr- fc^- i»-Cr-«r- «*■-- "r-*'^^*' ««diT>jc>Ed bj tbe oiber, p-resur^ise unccndltioaed 
'^^..idr '.r. V -.J-.-. -jr.'.s. *r^ "kr;*;:?: Vrd. r::>x«><Siii-:4)e(i t«Knf is the suem preEoppoBitloa 
' ^ ul vvr jc.--.'.'»-_idr-~ P'T'.*^- *fl ie;*«l«2t t^sisf^ isp-Ue? as ir>5eT^es>Setit : iadefteodenc 
i>--jf A i«irf**'.'.-7 y^-^es»r^ '- —x ; s«f-<Set«TTnicaxx<i is p«er»:€ia2n j : r^rfect sctf- 
'&»r*m.a*r-*'.c a* T.^-r>: P*rsr-c:«l:TT. J-i-hn Wa^kii. in Phii.iiw Rev., Sept. 1*V0:59S — 

* T>ttr* ^ r*. 'x.rji^:y,*^K.*x.» f ■^If apart fr'ni the <V'SSL'i«>u5oe» vf other ie2rc«and 
•> I .rjja : fc;j' zi'. 'xo!*'.v'.«--«&»a» -.f ibe wori-i A;«rt Iron: tbe <»3£o:<i-H2ss3ew of the anrle 
l&^sunT ;t»«-^?*'j¥^ :- 'r.-iii." E. €a:rd, Ev-v.-vitioa cf Rrliir.v-n. **-«?— In every act of 
«r.>u^.v.>.jtc^dM •£*«: frriutrT eKrzKrcv art implkd : - the iOe* of ibe ob>ect« or niH-aelf : 
ti«<^ yafba ''.< 'J>t vr^tji^i^t. r Ttfrif: aad tbe M<« of the uniiy vhieh is pnesuppcued in the 
'L^trvw* 'J*. '■V: •^.t xzA lyA-^tzd, and wiihia which xhtj act and nnci on eadi other.'* 
S*»% r^j'jfr^.fMt. P*-..-«u cf Ii:±=::e, «. and Moral Philoss. TT ; Hopkins. Outline Stndj 
',f ^\' ftft-SS : st^hii- iKipn;. TbeoL, 1 : ^L 



B. TLi* iL*:':., ir. virne of their hmnanitv. have a capacity for religion. 
TL-» r«iyy>iiJjK<i capacity for religion is pnx^f that the idea of G\xi is a neces- 
H^rj ',i.e. If tLe rr.ir.'I up>!iproi«er occasion did not evolve this idea» there 
w-^«^i r.rf: i^o:?.::.g ir. iEia:i to which religion could appeal 



" :^ » •.h**' «-ir»*st:-..n r f the Inflnite thai makes ihe line of the far horiion. seen over 
i\r."i '.-r Ka. &o znuc^ morv- impresive than the beauties of any limits landscape.'* In 
t:"'4 of 4^'^'w^n shock and danger, this rational intuition Ivvxtmes a pivsentative 
;.r.: ..'Vjc^ — ^-^ s ^*:*ir.n:fr more conscious of G\>1'< oiisToniv than of the existence of 
X'^.r f«:I-.w-cirf.-n ar.d they instinctively cry to i;i»«l for lK*lp. In the commands and 
r« ■: T'jt^:zjHi 'A 't.': Esoral nature the soul rei-ogmies a LawjRver and Jud^^ whose vi^ice 
'.T'T^-.-.Ter.'.*' o^r*:.j' €».'b««. Aristotle called man "a p^^litu'sil animal" ; It is still more 
tr-jt-.. M Sa*«ti*rr d*:*:lare«w that " man is inourablj" r\*li»rious.** St. IVmanl : ** Xo\-rrim 
r,^. r. vf-r.rs te." O. P. Gilford : "As milk, frt^m whioh uiulor pn»pi*roi^nditions cnwm 
'i-*i*r.'A rise, is not millL, so the man, who upiMi pn^jvr ^Kx^ision shoms no knowKxlfre 
*-.* O'xi. i- n*'.t man, but brute." Wo mu>t not however ex|Hvt cream from froien 
tt-.k- Prr.;*iT eniirr'nment and i.*onditioiis an» ncitlt^l. 

It -» the rx-ognition of a divine Pt*rB*mality in natuix* whit'h iH^nstitutc*the irreatest 
rr-f r: and charm of Wordsworth's poetry. In his Tintem .\blvy. ho s|H^ks of " A pies- 
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ence that disturbs me with the joy Of elevated thoug-hta; a sense sublime Of some- 
thing far more deeply interfused. Whose dweUinir is the llirht of setting- suns. And 
the round ocean and the living air. And the blue sky and in the mind of man : A mo- 
tion and a spirit that impels All thinking things, all objecrts of all thought. And rolls 
through all things." Robert Browning sees God in humanity, as Wordsworth sees God 
in nature. In his Hohensticl-Schwangau he writes : '' This is the glory, that in all 
oonoeived Or felt or known, I recognise a Mind — Not mine, but like mine — for the dou- 
ble joy Making all things for me, and me for Him.** John Ruskin held that the foun- 
dation of beauty in the world Is the presence of God in it. In his youth he tells us that 
he had ** a continual perception of sanctity in the whole of nature, from the slightest 
thing to the vastest— an instinctive awe mixed with delight, an indefinable thrill such 
as we sometimes imagine to indicate the presence of a disembodied spirit.** But it 
was not a disembodied, but an eml)odied. Spirit that he saw. Nitzsch, Christian Doc- 
trine, 2 7— '"Unless education and culture were preceded by an innate consciousness of 
God as an operative predisposition, there would be nothing for education and culture 
to work upon." On Wordsworth's reoognitlon of a divine personality in nature, see 
Knight, Studies, S83-317, 40&-426 ; Button, Essays, 2 : 113. 

G. That he who denies God*s existence must tacitly assume that existence 
in his very argument, by employing logical processes whoso validity rests 
upon the fact of God*s existence. The full proof of this belongs under the 
next head. 

** I am an atheist, God knows " — was the absurd beginning of an argument to dis- 
prove the divine existonce. Cutler, Beginnings of Ethics, 2S — **Even the Nihilists, 
whose first principle is that God and duty are great bugt)ears to be abolished, assume 
that God and duty exist, and they are impelled by a sense of duty to abolish them." 
Mrs. Browning, The Cry of the Human : '' * There is no God,' the foolish saith ; But 
none, * There is no sorrow ' ; And nature oft the cry of faith In bitter need will bor- 
row : Eyes which the preacher could not school By wayside graves are raised ; And lips 
say, * God be pitiful,* Who ne'er said, * God be praised.' " Dr. W. W. Keen, when called 
to treat an Irishman *s aphasia, said : '' Well, Dennis, how are you ? " ** Oh, doctor, I 
cannot spake I " '* But, Dennis, you are speaking." *'Oh, doctor, it's many a word I 
cannot spake ! " ** Well, Dennis, now I will try you. See if you cannot say, * Horse.' *' 
**Oh, doctor dear, ' horse ' is the very word I cannot spake I " On this whole section, 
see A^M. Fairbairn, Origin and Development of Idea of God, iji Studies in Philos. of 
Belig. and History; Martineau, Religion and Materialism, 45; Bishop Temple, Bamp- 
ton Lectures, 1884 : 37-66. 

3. That the knowledge of Ood*8 existence answers the third criterion 
of logical independence and priority y may be shown as follows : 

A. It is presupposed in all other knowledge as its logical condition and 
foundation. The validity of the simplest mental acts, such as sense-percep- 
tion, self -consciousness, and memory, depends upon the assumption that a 
God exists who has so constituted our minds that they give us knowledge 
of things as they are. 

Pfleidercr, Philos. of Religion, 1 : 88— **Thc ground of science and of cognition gen- 
erally is to be found neither in the subject nor in the object per »e, but only in the divine 
thinking that combines the two, which, as the conunon ground of the forms of thinking 
In all finite minds, and of the forms of being in all things, makes possible the correspon- 
dence or agreement between the former and the latter, or in a word makes knowl- 
edge of truth possible." 91 — ** Religious belief is presupposed in all scientific knowl- 
edge as the basis of its possibility.'* This is the thought of Ps&lm 36 : 10 — " In thj light ihall 
W3 U0 light" A. J. Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 303 — ** The uniformity of nature can- 
not be proved from experience, for it is what makes proof from experience possible. 
. . . Assume it, and we shall find that facts conform to it. . . . 309 — The uni- 
formity of nature can be established only by the aid of that principle itself, and is 
necessarily involved in all attempts to prove It. . . . There must be a God, to Justify 
our confidence in innate ideas." 
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Bownc, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 376 — ** Reflection shows that the com- 
munity of individual intelligenec-8 is pcjsftible only through an all-embnudng Intelli- 
gcnoe, the source and creator of finite minds." Science rests upon the postulate of a 
world-order. Huxley : '"■ The object of science is the discovery of the ratioaai order 
which pervades the universe." This rational order presupposes a rational Author. 
Dubois, in New Englander, Not. 18(40:468— *'Wc assume uniformity and continuity, 
or wc can have no science. An intelligent Creative Will is a genuine scientific hypoth- 
esis [ postulate ? j, suggested by analogy and confirmed by experience, not i-ontradict- 
ing the fundamental iuw of uniformity but accounting for it." Ritchie, Darwin and 
Hegel, 18— "That nature is a system, is the assumption underlying the earliest mythol- 
ogies : to fill up this ccmceptiun in the aim of the latest science." Royce, Relig. Aspect 
of Philosophy, 4:J5— "There is such a thing as error ; but error is Inconceivable unless 
there be such a thing as truth ; and truth is inconceivable unless there be a seat of 
truth, an infinite all-including Thought or Mind; therefore such a Mind exists." 

B. The more complex processes of the mind, such as induction and de- 
duction, can be relitni on only by i>re8upixjsing a thinking Deity who has 
made the various ])arts of tlie universe and the various asi>ects of truth to 
correspond to each other and to the investigating faculties of man. 

We argue from one apple to the others on the tree. Newton argued from the ftdl of 
an apple to gravitation in the moon and thn)ughout the solar s>-8tem. Rowland 
argued from the chemistry of our world to that of Sirius. In all such argument there 
is assumed a unifying thought and a thinking Deity. This is Tyndall's " scientific use 
of the imagination." "Nourished." he saiys, "by knowledge iMrtially won, and 
bounded by coUperant reason, imagination is the mightiest instrument of the physical 
discoverer." What Tyndall calls " imagination ", is really insight into the thoughts of 
Ood, the great Thinker. It preiiareri the way for logical reasoning,— it is not the pro- 
duct of mere reascming. For this reason G<xjthe called imagination "die Vorschulo 
des Denkens," or " thought's preparatory school." 

PealKKly, Christianity the Religion of Nature, 2S — " Induction is syllogism, with the 
immutable attributes of God for a constant term." Porter, Hum. Intellect, 48S— 
" Induction rests upon the assumption, as it demands for its ground, that a personal or 
thinking Deity exists" ; 658— "It has no meaning or validity unless we assume that the 
universe is constituted in such a way as to pre8upi>08e an absolute and unconditioned 
originator of its forces and laws"; 662 — "Wc analyze the several processes of 
knowledge into their underlying assumptions, and we find that the assumption which 
underlies them all is that of a self-existent Intelligence who not only can be known by 
man, but must Ikj known by man in order that man may know anything besides " ; see 
also pages 486, 608, 609, 518, 519, 585, 616. Harris, Philos. Basis of Theism, 81— "The 
processes of refiective thought imply that the universe is grounded in, and is the man- 
ifestation of, reason " ; 560— *'The existence of a personal God is a necessary datum of 
scientific knowledge." So also, Fisher, Essays on Supemat. Origin of Christianity, 
564, and in Joum. Christ. Philos., Jan. 1883 : 129, 130. 

C. Our primitive }>elief in final cause, or, in other words, our convic- 
tion that all things have their ends, that design pervades the universe, 
involves a liehef in GocVs existence. In assuming that there is a universe, 
that the universe is a rational whole, a system of thought-relations, we 
assiune the existence of an absolute Thinker, of whose thought the 
universe is an expression. 

Pfleiderer, Philos. of Religion, 1 : 81 — "The real can only l>e thinkable if it is realized 
thought, a thought previously thought, which our thinking has only to think again. 
Therefore the real, in onler to Ikj thinkable for us, must Ikj the realized thouuht of the 
creative thinking of an eternal divine Reason which is presented to our cognitive 
thinking." Royce, World and Individual, 2:41 — " Universal teleology constitutes the 
essenw of all facts." A. H. Rrudford, The Age of Faith, 142— " Suffering and sorrow 
ttn» universal. Either God could prevent them and would not, and therefore he Is 
neither beneficent nor loving ; or else he cannot prevent them and therefore something 
is greater than Ood, and therefore there is no God? But here is the use of reason in 
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the individual reasoning. Reasoninfr in the individual necessitates the absolute or 
universal reason. If there is the absolute reason, then the universe and history are 
ordered and administered in harmony with reason ; then suffcringr and sorrow can be 
neither meanini^less nor final, since that would be the contradiction of reason. That 
cannot be possible in the universal and absolute which contradicts reason in man.*' 

D. Our primitive belief in moral obligation, or, in other words, our 
conviction that right has universal authority, involves the belief in Gk>d*s 
existence. In assuming that the universe is a moral whole, we assume the 
existence of an absolute Will, of whose righteousness the universe is an 
expression. 

Pfleiderer, Philos. of Religrion, 1 : 88 — " The ground of moral obligation is found 
neither in the subject nor in society, but only in the universal or divine Will that com- 
bines both. . . . 108— The idea of God is the unity of the true and the good, or of the two 
highest ideas which our reason thinks as theoretical reason, but demands as practical 
reason. ... In the idea of God we find the only synthesis of the world that is— the 
world of science, and of the world that ouoht to be — the world of religion." Seth, 
Ethical Principles, 425 — *' This is not a mathematical demonstration. Philosophy never 
is an exact science. Rather is it offered as the only suflScient foundation of the moral 
Mfe. . . . The life of goodness . . . is a life based on the conviction that its source and its 
Issues are in the Eternal and the Infinite." As finite truth and goodness are compre- 
hensible only in the light of some absolute principle which furnishes for them an ideal 
standard, so finite beauty is inexplicable except as there exists a perfect standard with 
which it may be compared. The beautiful is more than the agreeable or the useful. 
Proportion, order, harmony, unity in diversity — all these are characteristics of 
beauty. But they all imply an iuc;ellectual and spiritual Being, from whom they pro- 
ceed and by whom they can be measured. Both physical and moral beauty, in finite 
things and beings, are symbols and manifestations of Him who is the author and lover 
of beauty, and who is himself the infinite and absolute Beauty. The beautiful in 
nature and in art shows that the idea of God's existence is logically independent and 
prior. See Cousin, The True, the Beautiful, and the Good, 140-153 ; Kant, Metaphysic of 
Ethics, who holds that belief in God is the necessary presupposition of the belief in duty. 

To repeat these four points in another form — the intuition of an Abso- 
lute Reason is (a) the necessary presupposition of all other knowledge, so 
that we cannot know anything else to exist except by assuming first of all 
that God exists ; (b) the necessary basis of all logical thought, so that we 
cannot put confidence in any one of our reasoning processes except by 
taking for granted that a thinking Deity has constructed our minds with 
reference to the universe and to truth ; (c) the necessary implication of our 
primitive belief in design, so that we can assume all things to exist for a 
purpose, only by making the prior assumption that a purposing God exists 
— can regard the universe as a thought, only by postulating the existence 
of an absolute Thinker ; and (d) the necessary foundation of our convic- 
tion of moral obligation, so that we can believe in the universal authority 
of right, only by assuming that there exists a God of righteousness who 
reveals his will both in the individual conscience and in the moral universe 
at large. We cannot prove that God is ; but we can show that, in order to 
the existence of any knowledge, thought, reason, conscience, in man, 
man must asfniine that God is. 

As Jacob! said of the beautiful : ** Es kann gewiesen aber nicht bewiesen werden " — 
it can be shown, but not proved. Bowne, Metaphj'sics, 472— "Our objective knowl- 
edge of the finit>e must rest upon ethical trust in the infinite"; 480— *' Theism is the 
absolute postulate of all knowledge, science and philosophy*'; '*God is the most 
certain fact of objective knowledge." Ladd, Bib. Sac, Oct. 1877 : 611-616— "Ck)gl to, 
ergo Deus est. We are obliged to postulate a not-ourselves which makes for rational- 
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ity. as well as for righteousness.** W. T. Harris : '* Even natural science is impossible, 
whore philosophy has not yet taught that reason made the world, and that nature is a 
revelation of the rational." Whatoly, Logic, 270: New Englandcr, Oct. 1871, art. on 
Grounds of Confidence in Inductive Reasoning, Bib. Sac., 7 :415-4S5; Domer, Glau- 
benslehre, 1:197; Trendelenburg, Logische Untersuchungen, ch. **Zweck"; Ulrid 
Gott und die Natur, 540-628 ; Lachelier, Du Fondement de Tlnduction, 78. Per centre^ 
see Janet, Final Causes, 174, note, and 467-464, who holds final cause to be, not an 
intuition, but the result of applying the principle of causality to cases which mechan- 
ical laws alone will not explain. 

Pascal : ** Nature confounds the Pjrrrhonist, and Reason confounds the Dogmatist. 
We have an incapacity of demonstration, which the former cannot overcome; we 
have a conception of truth which the latter cannot disturb." *" There is no Unbelief I 
Whoever says, * To-morrow,* *The Unknown,* 'The Future,* trusts that Power alone. 
Nor dares disown.'* Jones, Robert Browning, 314 — *' We cannot indeed prove God as 
the conclusion of a syllogism, for he is the primary h^-pothusis of all proof.*' Robert 
Browning, Hohcnstiel-Schwangau : **I know that he is there, as I am here. By the 
same proof, which scorns no proof at all. It so exceeds familiar forms of proof*'; 
Paracelsus, 27— ''To know Rather oonslBts in opening out a way Whence the 
imprisoned splendor may escape Than in eflTecting entrance for a light Supposed to be 
without." Tennyson, Holy Grail : *' Let visions of the night or day Come as they will, 
and many a time they come. ... In moments when he feels ho cannot die. And knows 
himself no vision to himself. Nor the high God a vision, nor that One Who rose 
again " ; The Ancient Sage, 548— *' Thou const not prove the Nameless, O my son I Nor 
canst thou prove the world thou movest in. Thou canst not prove that thou art body 
alone, Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit alone. Nor canst thou prove that thou 
art both in one. Thou canst not prove that thou art immortal, no. Nor yet that thou 
art mortal. Nay, my son, thou canst not prove that I, who speak with thee. Am not 
thyself in converse with thyself. For nothing worthy proving con be proven. Nor yet 
disprovcn : Wherefore bo thou wise. Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt. And cling 
to Faith beyond the forms of Faith.** 

III. Other Supposed Sources op oub Idea op God*s Existence. 

Our proof that the idea of God's existence is a rational intuition will not 
be complete, until we show that attempts to account in other ways for the 
origin of the idea are insufficient, and require as their presupposition the 
very intuition which they would supplant or reduce to a secondary place. 
We claim that it cannot be derived from any other source than an original 
cognitive power of the mind. 

1. Not from external revelation, — whether communicated (a) through 
the Scriptures, or (6) through tradition ; for, unless man had from another 
source a previous knowledge of the existence of a God from whom such a 
revelation might come, the revelation itself could have no authority for 
him. 

(a) See Gillespie, Necessary Existence of God, 10; Bbrard, Dogmatlk, 1 : 117; H. B. 
Smith, Faith and Philosophy, 18— "A revelation takes for granted that he to whom it 
is mode has some knowledge of God, though it may enlarge and purify that 
knowledge." Wo cannot prove God from the authority of the Scriptures, and then also 
prove the Scriptures from the authority of God. The very idea of Scripture as a revelar 
tlon presupposes belief in a God who can make it. Newman Smyth, in Now 
Englander, 1878 : 355— We cannot derive from a sun-dial our knowledge of the exist- 
ence of a sun. The sun-dial presupposes the sun, and cannot be understood without 
previous knowledge of the sun. Wuttke, Christian Ethics, 2 : 103— ** The voice of the 
divine ego does not first come to the consciousness of the individual ego from with- 
out ; rather does every external revelation presuppose already this inner one ; there 
must echo out from within man something kindred to the outer revelation, In order 
to its being recognized and accepted as divine.*' 

Fairbalm, Studies in Philos. of Relig. and Hist., 21, 23 — *' If man is dependent on an 
outer revelation for his idea of God, then he must have what ScheUing happily termed 
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*an oriirlnal atheism of consciousness.' Religion cannot, in that case, be rooted in the 
nature of man, — it must be implanted from without." Schurman, Belief in God, 78 — 
** A primitive revelation of God could only mean that God had endowed man with the 
capacity of apprehending his divine original. This capacity, like every other, is 
innate, and like every other, it realizes itself only in the presence of appropriate con- 
ditions." Clarke, Christian Theology, 112— *' Revelation cannot demonstrate God's 
existence, for it must assume it ; but it will manifest his existence and character to 
men, and will serve them as the chief source of certainty oonoemlng him, for it will 
teach them.what they could not know by other means." 

(h ) Nor does our idea of God come primarily from tradition, for ** tradition can per- 
petuate only what has already been originated '* ( Patton ). If the knowledge thus 
handed down is the knowledge of a primitive revelation, then the argument Just stated 
applies— that very revelation presupposed in those who first received It, and presui)- 
poses in those to whom it is handed down, some knowledge of a Being from whom 
such a revelation might come. If the knowledge thus handed down is simply 
knowledge of the results of the reasonings of the race, then the knowledge of God 
comes originally from reasoning— an explanation which we consider further on. On 
the traditive theory of religion, see Flint, Theism, 23, 838; Cocker, Christianity and 
Greek Philosophy, 86-W ; Fairbairn, Studies in Philos. of Relig. and Hist., U, 15; Bowen, 
Metaph. and Ethics, 453, and in Bib. Sac, Oct. 1876 ; Pfleiderer, Religionsphilos., 812-322. 

Similar answers must be returned to many common explanations of man's belief in 
God: "Primus in orbe deos fecit timor"; Imagination made religion; Priests 
invented religion ; Religion is a matter of imitation and fashion. But we ask again : 
What caused the fear? Who made the imagination? What made priests possible? 
What made imitation and fashion natural ? To say that man worahips, merely because 
he sees other men worshiping, is as absurd as to say that a horse eats hay because he 
sees other horses eating it. There must be a hunger in the soul to be satisfied, or 
external things would never attract man to worship. Priests could never impose 
upon men so continuously, unless there was in human nature a universal belief in a 
God who might commission priests as his representatives. Imagination itself requires 
some basis of reality, and a larger basis as civilization advances. The fact that belief in 
God's existence gets a wider hold upon the race with each added century, shows that, 
instead of fear having caused belief in God, the truth is that belief in God has caused 
fear ; indeed, " the fear of Jehorah is the beginning of vudom " (Pa. ili : 10). 

2. Not from experience, — whether this mean (a) the sense-perception 
and reflection of the individual (Locke), (6) the accumulated results of the 
sensations and associations of past generations of the race (Herbert Spen- 
cer), or (c) the actual contact of our sensitive nature with God, the super- 
sensible reality, through the religious feeling (Newman Smyth). 

The first form of this theory is inconsistent with the fact that the idea 
of Qod is not the idea of a sensible or material object, nor a combination 
of such ideas. Since the spiritual and inlinite are direct opposites of the 
material and finite, no experience of the latter can account for our idea of 
the former. 

With Locke ( Essay on Hum. Understanding, 2:1:4), experience is the passive recep- 
tion of ideas by sensation or by reflection. Locke's ^* tabula rasa " theory mistakes the 
occasion of our primitive ideas for their cause. To his statement : *" Nihil est in intel- 
lectu nisi quod ante fuerit in sensu," Leibnitz replied: **Nisi intellectus ipse." 
Consciousness is sometimes called the source of our knowledge of God. But con- 
sciousness, as simply an accompanying knowledge of ourselves and our states, is not 
properly the source of any other knowledge. The German Ootteabevmsstaein = not 
** consciousness of God," but "knowledge of God"; Bewusataein here = not a "con- 
knowing," but a " beknowing " ; see Porter, Human Intellect, 86 ; Cousin, True, 
Beautiful and Good, 4S, 49. 

Fraaer, Locke, 143-U7— Sensations are the bricks, and association the mortar, of the 
mental house. Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 47—*' Develope language 
by allowing sounds to associate and evolve meaning for themselves? Yet this is the 
exact parallel of the philosophy which aims to build intelligence out of sensation. 
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.... SS—One who does not know how to read would look in vain for mesniof in a 
printod \Hkgv, and in vain would he seek to help his failure bjr using strong spectacles.** 
Yet even if the idea of Grwl were a product of experience, we should not be warranted 
in rejcc'tini? it as irrational. See Bn>olc8, Foundations of Zoiilogy, 132— **There is no 
anta^nism between those who attrilmtc knowledge to experience and tlmse who 
attribute it to our innate reason ; between those who attribute the development of the 
Kerm to mechanical conditions and those who attribute it to the inherent potency of 
the germ itself ; between those who hold that all nature was latent in the oosmlo 
vap<jr and those who bi>licvc that ever>*thing in nature is immediately intended rather 
than predcTtermined.** ^11 these may be methods of the immanent God. 

The second form of the theory is open to the objection that the very first 
cxi)erience of the first man, equally with man*s latest experience, presup- 
IM>se8 this intuition, as well as the other intuitions, and therefore cannot be 
the cause of it. Moreover, even though this theory of its origin were cor- 
rect, it would still be impossible to think of the object of the intuition as 
not existing, and the intuition would still represent to us the highest meas- 
ure of certitude at present attainable by man. If the evolution of ideas is 
toward truth instead of falsehood, it is the part of wisdom to act upon the 
hyix>thesis that our primitive belief is veracious. 

Martincau, Study,2::it{ — ** Nature is as worthy of trust in her processes, as in her 
gifts.'* Bowne, Examination of Spencer, 163, 164 — ** Are we to seek truth in the minds 
of pre-human apes, or in the blind stirrings of some primitive pulp ? In that case we 
can indeed put away all our science, but we must put away the great doctrine of evolu- 
tion along with it. The experience-philosophy cannot escape this alternative: either 
the positive deliverances of our mature consciousness must bo accepted as they stand, 
or all truth must be declared impossible." See also Harris, Philos. Basis Theism, 137-142. 

Charles Darwin, in a letter written a year before his death, referring to his doubts as to 
the existence of God, asks : ** Can we trust to the convictions of a monkey's mind ? *' We 
may reply: **Cuii we tnwt the conclusions of one who was once a baby?" Bowne, 
Ethics, 3 — ** The genesis and emergence of an idea are one thing ; its validity is quite 
another. The logical value of chemistry cannot be decided by reciting its beginnings 
in alchemy ; and the logical value of astronomy is independent of the fact that it began 
in astrology. ... 11 — Even if man came from the ape, we need not tremble for the 
validity of the multiplication-table or of the Golden Kule. If we have moral insight, 
it is no matter how wo got it ; and if we have no such insight, there is no help in any 
psychologicul theory. . . . 150— Wo must not appeal to savages and babies to find 
what is natural to the human mind. ... In the case of anjrthing that is under the 
law of development we can find its true nature, not by going back to its crude begin- 
nings, but by studying the finished outcome." Dawson, Mod. Ideas of Evolution, 13 — 
*' If the idea of ( jod be the phantom of an apelike brain, can we trust to reason or con- 
science in any other matter? May not science and philosophy themselves be similar 
phantasies, evolved by mere chance and unreason?" Even though man came from 
the ape, there is no explaining his ideas by the ideas of the ape : *' A man 's a man for 
a' that." 

We must Judge beginnings by endings, not endings by beginnings. It matters not 
how the development of the eye took place nor how imperfect was the first sense of 
sight, if the eye now gives us correct information of external objects. So it matters 
not how the intuitions of right and of God originated, if they now give us knowl- 
e<lgo of objective truth. We must take for granted that evolution of ideas is not from 
Bouse to nonsense. G. H. Lewes, Study of Psychology, 123 — " We can understand the 
amceba and the polyp only by a light relUjctcd from the study of man." Seth, Ethical 
Prin<.'ipl(;s, 429— *' Tlie oak explains the acorn even more truly than the acorn explains 
the oak." SIdgwIck : ** No one appeals from the artist's sense of beauty to the child's. 
Higher mathematics are no less true, because they can be apprehended only by trained 
lnt<.'llect. No strange importance attaches to what was flmt felt or thought." Robert 
Browning, Parucelsus : " Man, once descried, imprints forever His presence on all life- 
less thingH. ... A supplementary reflux of light Illustrates all the inferior grades, 
explains Each back stop in the circle." Man, with his higher ideas, shows the meaning 
and cor \ent of all that led up to him. He is the last round of the ascending ladder, 
and tr m this highest product and from his ideas we may infer what his Maker is. 
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Bixby, Crisis in Morals, 162, 245—'* Evolution simply gave man such height that be 
could at last discern tho stars of moral truth which had previously been below the 
horizon. This is very different from saying that moral truths are merely transmitted 
products of the ezpedcnoes of utility. . . . Tho srerm of the idea of God, as of the 
idea of right, must have been in man just so soon as ho became man, — the brute's gain- 
ing it turned him into man. Reason is not simply a register of physical phenomena 
and of experiences of pleasure and pain : it is creative also. It discerns the oneness of 
things and the supremacy of God." Sir Charles Lyell : •* Tho presumption is enor- 
mous that all our faculties, though liable to err, are true in the main and point to real 
objects. The religious faculty in man is one of the strongest of all. It existed in the 
earliest ages, and instead uf wearing out before advancing civilization, it grows 
stronger and stronger, and is to-day more developed among the highest races than it 
ever was before. I think we may safely trust that it points to a great truth." Fisher, 
Nat. and Meth. of Rev., 137, quotes Augustine : ** Securus Judicat orbis terrarum," 
and telis us that the intellect is assumed to be an organ of knowledge, however the 
intellect may have been evolved. But if the intellect is worthy of trust, so is the moral 
nature. George A. Gordon, The Christ of To-day, 103 — "To Herbert Spencer, human 
history is but an incident of natural history, and force is supreme. To Christianity 
nature is only the beginning, and man the consummation. Which gives the higher 
revelation of the life of the tree — the seed, or the fruit ? " 

The third form of the theory seems to make God a sensuous object, to 
reverse the proper order of knowing and feeling, to ignore the fact that in 
all feeling there is at least some knowledge of an object, and to forget that 
the validity of this very feeling can be maintained only by previously 
assuming the existence of a rational Deity. 

Newman Sm3^h tells us that feeling comes first ; the idea is secondary. Intuitive Ideas 
are not denied, but they are declared to be direct reflections, in thought, of the feelings. 
They are the mind's immediate perception of what it feels to exist. Direct knowledge 
of God by intuition is considered to be idealistic, reaching God by inference is regarded 
as rationalistic, in its tendency. See Smyth, The Religious Feeling; reviewed by 
Harris, in New Englander, Jan., 1878 : reply by Smyth, in New Englander, May, 1878. 

We grant that, even in the case of unregenerate men, great peril, great joy, great sin 
often turn the rational intuition of God into a presentative intuition. The presenta- 
tive intuition, however, cannot be affirmed to be common to ail men. It does not fur- 
nish the foundation or explanation of a universal capacity for religion. Without the 
rational intuition, the presentative would not be possible, since it is only the rational 
that enables man to receive and to interpret the presentative. The very trust that we 
put in feeling presupposes an intuitive belief in a true and good God. Tennyson said 
in 1869 : " Yes, it is true that there are moments when the flesh is nothing to me ; when 
I know and feel the flesh to be the vision : God and the spiritual is the real ; it belongs 
to me more than the hand and the foot. You may tell me that my hand and my foot 
are only imaginary symbols of my existence, — I could believe you; but you never, 
never can convince me that the I is not an eternal Reality, and that the spiritual is not 
the real and true part of me." 

3. Not from reasoning, — because 

(a) The actual rise of this knowledge in the great majority of minds is 
not the result of any conscious process of reasoning. On the other hand, 
upon occurrence of the proi>er conditions, it flashes upon the soul with the 
quickness and force of an immediate revelation. 

( 6 ) The strength of men's faith in God*s existence is not proportioned to 
the strength of the reasoning faculty. On tho other hand, men of greatest 
logical power are often inveterate sceptics, while men of unwavering faith 
are found among those who cannot even understand the arguments for 
God's existence. 

(c) There is more in this knowledge than reasoning could ever liaye 
5 
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fomuhed. Men do not limit their belief in God to the jnst oonciiiBiona of 
argunent. The argnments for the diTine existence, Tslnmble as they are for 
pnrpofies to be flhown hereafter, are not snfBcient bv themaelTes to wanant 
onr conTiction that there exists an infinite and abaohite Being. It vill 
appear nix>n examination that the a priori argument is capable of proring 
onlj an abbtiact and ideal proposition, bat can never conduct ns to the 
existence of a real Being. It will appear that the a posteriori azgomenti^ 
f rr>m merel j finite existence, can never demonstrate the existence of the 
infinite. In the words of Sir Wm. Hamilton ( Discossions, 23 ) — ''A dem- 
onstration of the abflolnte from the relative is logically absord, as in sach 
a syllogism we most collect in the conclusion what is not distributed in 
the iiremisea** — in short, from finite premises we cannot draw an infinite 
conclusion. 

Whfttely, I»^c 290-398: Jevons, LesMos in Logic, 81; Tbompson, Outline Laws of 
Tbou^lit, Mc-tions K!-9S ; Calderwood, Philos. of Infinite. 60-flO, and Moral Philoeopby, 238 ; 
Turnbull, in Bap. Quarterly, July, ISTS : 271 ; Van Oosterxee. Dogmatica. 239 ; Dove, Lo^o 
of Christian Faith, 21. Sir Wm. Hamilton : "" Departing from the particular, we admit 
that we cannot, in our highest generaJixations, rise above the finite." Dr. E. G. 
Itoblnaon : **Tbe human mind turns out larger grists than are ever put in at the hop- 
per." TlMrre is more In the idea of God than could have come out so small a knot-hole 
as human reasrming. A single word, a chance remark, or an attitude of prayer, sug- 
gr^ts the idea to a chikl. Helen Keller told Phillips Brooks that she had always known 
that tlH.*re was a God, but that she had not known his name. I^idd, Philosophy of 
Mind, 119 — '* It is a frKilirih assumption that nothing can be certainly known unless it 
U; rv^clK^l as the rusult of a conscious syllogistic pro-x-ss, or that the more compli- 
OkUtl fuvl subtli; this process is, the more sure is the conclusion. Inferential knowl- 
eflgf; Is always deptrndent upon the superior certainty uf immediate knowledge." 
Gcorgf; M. Duncan, in Memorial of Noah Porter, 346 — *' All deduction rests either on 
tlu; pr«!vious process (»f induction, or on the intuitions of time and space which involve 
the Infinite and Alj8f>lute." 

( d ) Neither do men arrive at the knowledge of God's existence by infer- 
ence; for inference is condensed syllogism, and, as a form of reasoning, is 
e<^iuilly oi)en to the objection just menti<jned. We have seen, moreover, 
that all logical prcxMJsses are based uix>n the assumption of God's existence. 
Evidently that which is presupiX)Bed in all reasoning cannot itself be proved 
by reasoning. 

Hy inference, we of course mean mediate inference, for in immediate inference (e.y., 
** All go<xl rulers are just ; therefore no unjust rulers are good " ) there is no reasoning, 
and no progress in thought. Mediate inference is reasoning— is condensed syllogism ; 
and what is h^) condensed may be expanded into regular logical form. Deductive infer- 
entje : " A negro Is a fellow-creature ; therefore he who strikes a negro strikes a fellow- 
crc«turc." Inductive inference : ** The first finger is before the second ; therefore It Is 
li«!foro the third." On inference, see Martineau, Essays, 1:105-108; Porter, Human 
IntcllfKTt, 44i-448; Jevons, Principles of Science, 1 : U, 136-130, 168, 262. 

Flint, In his Theism, 77, and Herlwrt, in his M<h1. liealism Examined, would reach the 
knowlcflgi; of (ifk\'9 existence by Inference. The latter soj's God is not demonstrable, 
but his exlMtem^ Is inferre*!, like the existence of our fellow men. But we reply tliatiU 
this last case wo Infer only the finite from the finite, while the difllculty in the case of 
(}od Is In Inferring the Infinite from the finite. This very process of reasoning, more- 
over, prosupiMMCS the existence of God as the absolute Reason, in the way already 
InrllcatcHl. 

HulMtantlally the same error is (K)mmltte<l by II. B. Smith, Introd. to Chr. TheoL, 84-133, 
and by Dlnian. ThelHtIc Argument, 316, :»4, both of whom grant an intuitive element, 
liut fim It only to ek(; out the luHufflclency of reasoning. They consider that the intul- 
t ion gives UM only an ulwtnict idea, which contains in Itself no voucher for the ovlAtenoe 
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of an actual being corresponding to the idea, and that we reach real bc4ngr only by 
inference from the facts of our owa spiritual natures and of the outward world. But 
we reply, in the words of McCkxsh, that '*the intuitions are primarily directed to indi- 
vidual objects.*' We know, not the infinite in the abstract, but infinite space and time, 
and the infinite God. See McGosh, Intuitions, 26, 190, who, however, holds the view here 
combated. 

Schurman, Belief in Gk>d, 43—^* I am unable to assign to our belief in God a higher 
certainty than that possessed by the working hypotheses of science . . . 67 — The 
nearest approach made by science to our hypothesis of the existence of God lies in the 
assertion of the universality of law . . . based on the conviction of the unity and 
systematic connection of all reality . . . 64 — This unity can be found only in self- 
c(»nscious spirit." The fault of t-his reasoning Is that it gives us nothing necessary or 
absolute. Instances of working hypotheses are the nebular hypothesis in astronomy, 
the law of gravitation, the atomic theory in chemistry, the principle of evolution. No 
one of these is logically independent or prior. Each of them is provisional, and each 
may be superseded by new discovery. Not so with the idea of God. This idea is pre- 
supposed by all the others, as the condition of every mental process and the guarantee 
of its validity. 

rV. Contents of this Intuition. 

1. In this fundamental knowledge that God is, it is necessarily implied 
that to some extent men know intuitively w?hat Qod is, namely, (a) a 
Beason in which their mental processes are grounded ; ( 6 ) a Power above 
them upon which they are dependent ; ( c ) a Perfection which imposes law 
upon their moral natures ; ( d ) a Personality which they may recognize in 
prayer and worship. 

In maintaining that we have a rational intuition of God, we by no means 
imply that a presentative intuition of God is impossible. Such a presenta- 
tive intuition was perhaps characteristio of unfallen man ; it does belong 
at times to the Christian ; it will be the blessing of heaven ( Mat. 5:8 — 
'* the pure in heart . . . shall see God" ; Bev. 22 : 4 — ** they shall see his 
face V ). Men's experiences of face-to-face apprehension of God, in danger 
and guilt, give some reason to believe that a presentative knowledge of 
God is the normal condition of humanity. But, as this presentative intui- 
tion of God is not in our present state universal, we here claim only that all 
men have a rational intuition of God. 

It is to be remembered, however, that the loss of love to God has greatly 
obscured even this rational intuition, so that the revelation of nature and 
the Scriptures is needed to awaken, confirm and enlarge it, and the special 
work of the Spirit of Christ to make it the knowledge of friendship and 
communion. Thus from knowing about God, we come to know God ( John 
17 : 3— '*This is life eternal, that they should know thee " ; 2 Tim. 1 : 12 
— "I know him whom I have believed " ). 

Plato said, for substance, that there can be no on otjrf without something of the 
a olStv, Harris. Philosophical Basis of Theism, 208—^* By rational intuition man knows 
that absolute Being exists ; his knowledge of what it is, is progressive with his progres- 
sive knowledge of man and of nature.** Hutton, Essays : ** A haunting presence besets 
man behind and before. He cannot evade it. It gives new meanings to his thoughts, 
new terror to his sins. It l>ecomc8 intolerable. He is moved to set up some idol, carved 
out of his own nature, that will take its place — a non-moral God who will not disturb 
his dream of rest. It is a righteous Life and Will, and not the mere idea of righteousness 
that stirs men so.'* Porter, Hum. Int.. 661 — ** The Absolute is a thinking Agent.** The 
intuition does not grow in certainty ; what grows is the mind's quickness in applying 
Itandpower of expressing it. The intuition is not complex; what is complex is the 
Being intuitively cognized. See Calderwood. Moral Philosophy, 232: Lowndea, Philos. 
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of Primaiy Belk-f a, Iff^^UZ : Luthardt. Fond. Truths. 157— Latent faculty of speech fa 
called forth by •pe'-ch of others: the choked-up well flows a^a when debris is cleared 
awaj. Ilowen, in ISib. Sac, 3J : T40-75i ; Bowne, Theism. 79. 

Knowlerlffe of a person is turned into personal knowledge bj- actual communication or 
rerelation. First, comes the intuitive knowledge of God possessed bj all men— the 
assumption that there exists a Reason, Power, Perfection, Peisonalit j, that makes cor- 
rect thinking and acting possible. Secondly, comes the knowledge of God's being And 
attributes which nature and Scripture furnish. Thirdly, comes the personal and pre- 
nentative knowle«lfre derived from actual reconciliation and intercourse with God« 
through Christ and the Holy Spirit. Steams, Evidence of Christian Experience, iOB— 
*• Chrifrtian exptfrrience verifies the claims of doctrine by experiment, —so transforming 
pn )bat»le knowledge in to real knowledge. " Biedermann, quoted by Pfleiderer, G rundriss, 
IS— ^ Grjfl reveals hinuiclf to the human spirit, L as its infinite Groiiri'I, in the reason ; S. as 
Its infinite AV^rm, in the conscience: 3. as its infinite StrenQlK, in ele\-atioa to relig- 
ious truth, blessedness, and freedom.'* 

Shall I object to this Christian experience, because only comparative few have it. 
and I am not among the number ? Because I have not seen the moons of Jupiter, shall 
I doubt the testi mony of t he astronomer to their existence ? Christian experience, like 
the sight of the moons of Jupiter, is attainable by alL Clarke, Christian Theology, 113 
— '* (me who will have full proof of the good God*s reality must put it to the experi- 
mental test. He must take the good God for real, and reoel vc the confirmation that will 
follow. When faith reaches out after God, it finds him. . . . They who have found 
him will be the sanest and truest of their kind, and their convictions will be among the 
safest convictions of man. . . . Those who live in fellowship with the good God will 
gmw in gofjdness, and will give practical evidence of his existence aside from their oral 
testimony." 

2. The Scriptnrefl, therefore, do not attempt to prove the existence of 
God, but, on the other hand, both assume and declare that the knowledge 
that God is, is universal ( Bom. 1 : 19-21, 28, 32 ; 2 : 15 ). God has inlaid 
the evidence of this fundamental truth in the very nature of man, so that 
nowhere is he without a witness. The preacher may confidently follow the 
cxamiAe of Scripture by assuming it. But he must also explicitly declare 
it, as the Scripture does. '* For the invisible things of him since the 
creation of the world are clearly seen" (Ka^oparai — spiritually viewed); the 
organ given for this jmrpose is the wtvr (vooi/in-a) ; but then — and this 
forms the transition to our next division of the subject — they are " per- 
ceived through the things that are made " ( roi^ noi^/jiaaiv^ Bom. 1 : 20 ). 

On Rom. 1 : 19-21. sec Weiss, Bib. Theol. des N. T., 251, note ; also commentcuies of Meyer, 
Alfrynl, Tholuck, and Wordsworth ; to yvuHrrov toO deoG = not •• that which may be known " (Uev. 
VcrM.) but "that which ii known " of God ; voovfitva Kadoparot = arc clearly seen in that they 
arc; fx^'rceived by the reason — vooviAtva expresses the manner of the jcadopaTot (Meyer ) ; 
com pure John 1:9; icU 17 : 27 ; Rom. 1 : 28 ; 2 : 15. On 1 Cor. IS : 34, sec Calderwood, Philos. of 
Inf., 466 — ayvuKTiav &«ov rivi^ «xov<ri = do not posscss tho specially exalted knowledge of 
(Uh\ which iKilonifS to believers in Christ ( r/. 1 Jo. 4 : 7 — "erery ona that loreth is begotten of God, 
and knoweth God " ). On Eph. 2 : 12, sec Pope, Thcolosr>% 1 : 340— a^coi iv rtp jc6<rA&y is opposed to 
bciiiK in Christ, and sifrniflcs rath(.>r forsaken of Ood, than denying him or entirely 
ignorant of him. On Scripture passages, see Schmid, Bib. ThcoL dcs N. T., 486 ; Hof- 
mann, Rchrif tbewelM, 1 : 62. 

B. G. liobiuson : ** Tho first statement of the Bible is, not that there is a Ood, but that 
' In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth ' ( Gen. 1:1). The belief in God never was and 
never can bo tho result of logical argument, else the Bible would give us proofs.** 
Many texts relied upon as proofs of God's existence are simply explications of the idea 
•)f U(m1, OS for example : Ps. 94 : 9, 10 — " He that planted the ear, shall ha not hear ? He that formed the 
./e, shall he not see? He that ehastiseth the nations, shall not he correct, even he ^t teaoheth man knowledge?'* 
Plato says that God holds tho soul by its roots, — he theroforo does not need to demon- 
strate to tho soul the fact of his existence. Martlncau, Seat of Authority, 308, says 
well that 8crli)ture and preaching only interpret what is already In the heart which it 
addresses : ** i<linglng a warm breath on the inward oracles hid in invisible ink, it renders 
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them articulate and dazzling as the handwritiner on the wall. The divine Seer does 
not convey to you his revelation, but quaJifles you to receive your awn, Tbi8 mutual 
relation is possible only throug^h the common presence of God in the conscience of man- 
kind." Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, 1:195-230— "The earth and sky make the same 
sensible impressions on the organs of a brute that they do upon those of a man ; but 
the brute never discerns the ' InTisible UiiDgs ' of God, his 'etoinAl power and godhood ' " ( Kom. 1 : 80). 

Our subconscious activity, so far as it is normal, is under the guidance of the imma- 
nent Reason. Sensation, before it results in thought, has in it logical elements which 
are furnished by mind — not ours, but that of the Infinite One. Christ, the Revealer 
of God. reveals God in every nmn*s mental life, and the Holy Spirit may be the princi- 
ple of self-consciousness in man as in God. Harris, God the Creator, tciis us that **man 
finds the Reason that is eternal and universal revealing itself in the exercise of his own 
reason.** Savage, Life after Death, 288— "How do you know that your subliminal 
consciousness does not tap Omniscience, and get at the facts of the universe?*' 
Savage negatives this suggestion, however, and wrongly favors the spirit-theory. For 
his own experience, see pages 29&-329 of his book. 

C. M. Barrows, in Proceedings of Soc. for Psychical Research, vol. 12, part 30, pages 84- 
80 — ** There is a subliminal agent. What if this is simply one intc*lligent Actor, flliinfir 
the universe with his presence, as the ether fills space ; the common Inspirer of all man- 
kind, a skilled Musician, presiding over many pipes and keys, and playing through each 
what music he will ? The subliminal self is a universal fountain of energy, and each man 
is an outlet of the stream. Each man's personal self is contained in it, an<l thus each 
man is made one with every other man. In that deep Force, the last fact behind which 
analysis cannot go, all psychical and bodily effects find their common origin.*' This 
statement needs to be qualified by the assertion of man's ethical nature and distinct 
personality; see section of this work on Ethical Monism, in chapter III. But there is 
truth here like that which Coleridge sought to express in his iEolian Harp : **And what 
if all of animated Nature Be but organic harps diversely framed. That tremble into 
thought, as o'er them sweeps. Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze. At once the soul 
of each, and God of all ? " See F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality. 

Dorner, System of Theology, 1 : 75— '* The consciousness of God is the true fastness 
of our self-consciousncas. . . . Since it is only in the God-conscious man that the 
innermost personality comes to light, in like manner, by means of the interweaving of 
that consciousness of God and of the world, the world is viewed in God ('sub specie 
etemitatis' ), and the certainty of the world tirst obtains its absolute security for the 
spirit." Roycc, Spirit of Mod. Philosophy, synopsis in N. Y. Nation : "The one indubit- 
able fact is the exist^'uco of an infinite self, a Ix)gos or World-mind ( 345 ). That it exists 
is clear, I. Because idealism shows that real things are nothing more nor less than ideas, 
or * possibilities of experience'; but a mere * possibility ', as such, is nothing, and a 
world of ' i)ossible ' experiences, in so far as it is real, must be a world of actual exper- 
ience to some self (367). If then there be a real world, it has all the while existed as 
ideal and mental, even before it became known to the particular mind with which we 
conceive it as coming into connection (368). II. But there is such a real world ; for, 
when I think of an object, when I mean it, I do not merely have in mind an idea 
resembling it, for I aim at the object, I pick it out, I already in some measure possess 
it. The object is then already present in essence to my hidden self ( 370 ). As truth 
consists in knowledge of the conformity of a cognition to its object, that alone can know 
a truth which includes within itself both idea and object. This inclusive Knower is the 
Infinite Self ( 374 ). With this I am in essence identical ( 371 ) ; it is my larger self ( 372 ) ; 
and this larger self alone is (379). It includes all reality, and we know other finite 
minds, because we are one with them in its unity *' ( 409 ). 

The experience of George John Romanes is instructive. For years he could recog- 
nize no personal Intelligence controlling the universe. He made four mistakes : 1. 
He forgot that otily lore can sec^ that God is not disclosed to the mere intellect, but only 
to the whole man, to the integral mind, to what the Scripture calls " the «jet of yoor heart' 
( Eph. 1 : 18). Experience of life taught him at last the weakness of mere reasoning, and 
led him to depend more upon the affections and intuitions. Then, as one might say, he 
gave the X-rays of Christianity a chance to photograph God uiK)n his soul. 2. He began 
at the urong end^ with matter rather than with mind, with cause and effect rather than 
with rightand wrong, and so got involved in the mechanical order and tried to Inter- 
pret the moral realm by it. The result was that instead of recognizing freedom, respon- 
sibility, sin, guilt, he threw them out as pretenders. But study of conscience and will 
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tct him right. He learned to take what he found instead of tryloff to turn it into aoine- 
thinif elflc, and so came to interpret nature by spirit, instead of interpretlnflr ipirit Iqr 
nature. 3. He took the Cosmos by hUs^ instead of rotpirdinff it as a whole. His eariy think- 
ing insisted on finding design in each particuUir part, or nowhere. But his more mature 
thought reoognixed wisdom and reason in the ordered whole. As he realind that this 
is a uniTerse. he could not get rid of the idea of an organizing Mind. He came to see 
that the Universe, as a thought, implies a Thinker. 4. He fancied that nature exeludet 
Ood^ instead of being only the method of God's working. When he learned how a thing 
was done, he at first concluded that God had not done it. His later thought recognised 
that God and nature are not mutually exclusive. So he came to find no difBoulty even 
in miracles and inspiration ; for the God who is in man and of whose mind and will 
nature is only the expression, can reveal himself, if need be, in special ways. So George 
John Romanes came back to prayer, to Christ, to the church. 

On the general subject of intuition as connected with our idea of God, see Ladd, in 
Bib. dac., 1877: 1-3B, 611-616; 1878: 619; Fisher, on Final Oause an Intuition, in Joum. 
Christ. Philos., Jan. 1883: 113-134 ; Patton, on Genesis of Idea of God« in Jour. Christ. 
Philos., Apl. 1883: 283-307; MeCosh, Christianity and Positivism, 134-140: Bfansel, in 
Enoyc. Brit., 8th ed., vol. 14:ti04 and 613; Robert Hall, sermon on Atheism; Hutton, 
on Atheism, in Eesays, 1 : &-37 ; Shairp, in Princeton Rev., March, 1881 : 364. 




CHAPTER IL 

CORROBORATIVE EVIDENCES OF QOD'S EXISTENCE. 

Although the knowledge of God's existence is intaitive, it may be expli- 
cated and confirmed by arguments drawn from the actual universe and 
from the abstract ideas of the human mind. 

Bemark 1. These arguments are probable, not demonstrative. For this 
reason they supplement each other, and constitute a series of evidences 
which is cumulative in its nature. Though, taken singly, none of them can 
be considered absolutely decisive, they together furnish a corroboration 
of our primitive conviction of God's existence, which is of great practical 
value, and is in itself sufficient to bind the moral action of men. 

Butlor, Anoloffy, Introd., Bohn's ed., 73— Probable evidence admits of decrees, from 
the highest moral certainty to the lowest presumption. Yet probability is the guide of 
life. In matters of morals and rellKion, we are not to expect mathematical or demon- 
strative, but only probable, evidence, and the slightest preponderance of such evidence 
may be sufficient to bind our moral action. The truth of our religion, like the truth of 
common matters, is to be Judged by the whole evidence taken together; for probable 
proofs, by being added, not only increase the evidence, but multiply it. Dove, 
Logic of Christ. Faith, 34— Value of the arguments taken together is much greater 
than that of any single one. Illustrated from water, air and food, together but not 
eicparately, supporting life ; value of £1000 note, not in paper, stamp, writing, signature, 
taken separately. A whole bundle of rods cannot be broken, though each rod in the 
bundle may be broken separately. The strength of the bundle is the strength of the 
whole. Lord Bacon, Essay on Atheism : ** A little philosophy inclineth man's mind to 
atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth men's minds about to religion. For while 
the mind of man looketh upon second causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in them 
and go no further, but, when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate and linked 
together, it must needs fly to Providence and Deity." Murphy, Scientific Bases of 
Faith, 231-233—*^ The proof of a God and of a spiritual world which is to satisfy us 
must consist in a number of different but converging lines of proof.*' 

In a case where only circumstantial evidence is attainable, many lines of proof some- 
times converge, and though no one of the lines reaches the mark, the conclusion to 
which they all point becomes the only rational one. To doubt that there is a London, 
or that there was a Napoleon, would indicate insanity ; yet London and Napoleon are 
proved by only probable evidence. There is no constraining efficacy in the anruments 
for God's existence ; but the same can be said of all reasoning that is not demonstra- 
tive. Another interpretation of the facts Is piteasiblc^ but no other conclusion is so 
eatisfactory^ as that God is; see Fisher, Nature and Method of Revelation, 129. Prof. 
Rogers : **If in practical affairs we were to hesitate to act until we had absolute and 
demonstrative certainty, we should never begin to move at all." For this reason an 
old Indian official advised a young Indian Judge "always to give his verdict, but 
always to avoid giving the grounds of it" 

Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 11-14— "Instead of doubting everything that can be 
doubted, let us rather doubt nothing until we are compelled to doubt. ... In society 
we get on better by assuming that men are truthful, and by doubting only for special 
reasons, than we should if we assumed that all men are liars, and believed them only 
when compelled. So in all our investigations we make more progress if we assume 
the truthfulness of the universe and of our own nature than we should if we doubted 

both The first method seems the more rlKuroiis. but it can be applied only to 
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mathematics, which is a purely subjective science. When we come to deal with 

reality, the method brinsrs thought to a standstill The law the logician lays down 

is this : Nothing may bo believed which is not proved. The law the mind actually 
follows is this : Whatever the mind demands for the satisfaction of its subjective 
interests and tendencies may bo assumed as real, in default of positive disproof." 

Eemark 2. A consideration of these arguments may also serve to expli- 
cate the contents of an intuition which has remaided obscure and only half 
conscious for lack of reflection. The arguments, indeed, are the efforts of 
the mind that already has a conviction of Qod*s existence to give to itself a 
formal account of its belief. An exact estimate of their logical value and 
of their relation to the intuition which they seek to express in syllogistic 
form, is essential to any proper refutation of the prevalent atheistic and 
pantheistic reasoning. 

Dimaiu Theistic Argument, 383 — " Nor have I claimed that the existence, even, of 
this Being can be demonstrated as we demonstrate the abstract truths of science. I 
have only claimed that the universe, as a great fact, demands a rational explanation, 
and that the most rational explanation that can possibly be given is that furnished in 
the conception of such a Being. In this conclusion reason rests, and refuses to rest in 
any other." RUckert: ** Wcr Qott nicht fUblt in sich und alien Lobenskreiscn, Dem 
wcrdet ihr nicht ihn beweisen mit Beweisen." Harris, Philos. Basis of Theism, 307 — 
** Theology depends on noetic and empirical science to give the occasion on which the 
idea of the Absolute Being arises, and to give content to tho idea." Andrew Fuller, 
Part of Syst. of Divin., 4 :383, questions ** whether argumentation in favor of the exist- 
ence of God has not made more sceptics than believers." So far as this true, it is due 
to an overstatement of the arguments and an exaggerated notion of what is to be 
expected from them. See Nitzsch, Christian Doctrine, translation, 140 ; Ebrard, Dog- 
matik, 1 : 119. 120 ; Fisher, Essays on Supernatural Origin of Christianity, 673, 673; Van 
Oosterzee, 238, 341. 

** Evidences of Christianity ? " said Coleridge, " I am weary of tho word." The more 
Christianity was provedf the less it was hdieved. The revival of religion under White- 
field and Wesley did what all the apologists of the eighteenth century could not do,— 
It (luickened men^s intuitions into life, and made them practically recognize Ck)d. 
Martineau, Types, 2:231— Men can ** bow the knee to the passing Zeitgeist^ while turn- 
ing tho back to the consensus of all the ages" ; Seat of Authority, 312—^* Our reason- 
ings lead to explicit Theism because they start from implicit Theism." Blingworth, 
Div. and Hum. Personality, 81— **The proofs are .... attempts to account for and 
explain and Justify something that already exists; to decompose a highly complex 
though immediate Judgment into its constituent elements, none of which when 
isolated can have the completeness or the cogency of the original conviction taken as a 
whole." 

Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 81, 82 —"Demonstration is only a makeshift for helping 
ignorance to insight. . . . When we come to an argument in which the whole nature is 
addressed, the argument must seem weak or strong, according as the nature is feebly, 
or fully, developed. The moral argument for theism cannot seem strong to one with- 
out a conscience. The argument from cognitive interests will bo empty when there is 
no cognitive interest. Little souls find very little that calls for explanation or that 
excites surprise, and they are satisfled with a correspondingly small view of life and 
existence. In such a case we cannot hope for universal agreement. We can only 
proclaim the faith that is In us, in hope that this proclamation may not bo without 

some response in other minds and hearts We have only probable evidence for the 

uniformity of nature or for the affection of friends. We cannot logically prove cither. 
The deepest convictions are not tho certainties of lojic, but tho certainties of life." 

Bemark 3. The arguments for the divine existence may be reduced to 
four, namely : L The Gosmological ; IL The Teleological ; III. The 
Anthropological ; and FV. The Ontological. We shall examine these in 
order, seeking first to determine the precise conclusions to which they 
respectively lead, and then to ascertain in what manner the four may be 
combined. 
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I. The CosmoiiOOioaii Aboument, ob Abgument fbom Change in 
Natube. 

This is not properly an argument from effect to cause ; for the proposi- 
tion that every effect must have a cause is simply identical, and means only 
that every caused event must have a cause. It is rather an argument from 
begun existence to a sufficient cause of that beginning, and may be accu- 
rately stated as follows : 

Everything begun, whether substance or phenomenon, owes its existence 
to some producing cause. The universe, at least so far as its present form 
is concerned, is a thing beg^un, and owes its existence to a cause which is 
equal to its production. This cause must be indefinitely great 

It is to be noticed that this argument moves wholly in the realm of nature. The 
arsrument from man's constitution and beginning upon the planet is treated under 
another head ( see Anthropologicfil Argument ). That the present form of the universe 
is not eternal in the past, but has begun to be, not only personal observation but the 
testimony of geology assures us. For statements of the argument, see Kant, Critique 
of Pure Reason (Bohn^s transl.), 870; Gillespie, Necessary Ejcistcnce of Ckxl, 8 : 34-44; 
Bib. Sac., 1819: 618; 1850:613; Porter, Hum. Intellect, 670 ; Herbert Bpenoer, First Prin- 
ciples, 03. It has often been claimed, as by Locke, Clarke, and Robert Hall, that this 
argument is sufficient to conduct the mind to an Eternal and Infinite First Cause. We 
proceed therefore to mention 

1. The defects of the Cosmological Argument. 

A. It is impossible to show that the universe, so far as its substance is 
concerned, has had a beginning. The law of causality declares, not that 
everything has a cause — for then Gk)d himself must have a cause — but 
rather that everything begun has a cause, or in other words, that every 
event or change has a cause. 

Hume, Philos. Works, 2 : 411 sq.^ urges with reason that we never saw a world made. 
Many philosophers in Christian lands, as Martineau, Essays, 1:206, and the prevailing 
opinions of ante-Christian times, have held matter to be eternal. Bowne, Metaphysics, 
107 — *' For being itself, the reflective reason never asks a cause, unless the being show 
signs of dependence. It is change that first gives rise to the demand for cause.'* Mar- 
tineau, Types, 1 : 291 — ** It is not existence, as such, that demands a cause, but the coming 
into existence of what did not exist before. The intellectual law of causality is a law 
for phenomena, and not for entity." See also McCosh, Intuitions, 22&-241 ; Calderwood, 
Philos. of Infinite, 61. Per contra^ see Murphy, Scient. Bases of Faith, 49, 195, and Habit 
and Intelligence, 1 : 56-67 ; Knight, Lect. on Metaphysics, lect. ii, p. 19. 

B. Granting that the universe, so far as its phenomena are concerned, 
has had a cause, it is impossible to show that any other cause is reiiuired 
than a cause within itself, such as the pantheist supposes. 

Flint. Theism, 65— ** The cosmologioal argument alone proves only force, and no mere 
force is God. Intelligence must go with power to make a Being that can be called 
God." Diman, Theistic Argument: *^The cosmologioal argimient alone cannot decide 
whether the force that causes change is permanent self -existent mind, or permanent 
self-existent matter.** Only intelligence gives the basis for an answer. Only mind in 
the universe enables us to infer mind in the maker. But the argument from intelligence 
is not the Cosmological, but the Teleologicai, and to this last belong all proofs of Deity 
from order and combination in nature. 

Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 201-296 — Science has to do with those changes which one 
portion of the visible universe causes in another portion. Philosophy and theology 
deal with the Infinite Cause which brings into existence and sustains the entire series 
of finite causes. Do we ask the cause of the stars? Science says: Fire- mist, or an 
infinite regress of causes. Theology says : Granted ; but this infinite regress demanos 
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for its explanatkm the belief in God. We must believe both In God, and In ma 
acrios of flnite causes. Godistbecauseof all causes, the soul of all souls: ^Oentreand 
soul of every sphere. Yet to each lorin^ heart how near I '* We do not need, as mero 
matter of science, to think of any beginninff. 

G. Qranting that the universe must have had a cause outside of itself, it 
is impossible to show that this cause has not itself been caused, t. <*., consists 
of an infinite series of dei>endent cau<«eH. The principle of causality does 
not require that everything begun should be traced back to an uncaused 
cause ; it demands that we should assign a cause, but not that we should 
assign a first cause. 

So with the whole series of causes. The materialist is bound to find a cause for this 
series, only when the series is shown to have had a beginning. But the very hypothesis 
of an infinite series of causes excludes the idea of such a beginning. An infinite chain 
has no topmost link ( vermu Robert Hall ); an uncaused and eternal succcarion does not 
need a cause (vermis Clarke and Locke). Sco Whately, Logic, S70; New Bnglander, 
Jan. 1874 : 75 ; Alexander, Moral Science, SSI ; Pfleidercr, Die Religion, 1 : 160-164 ; Galder- 
wood. Moral Philos., 235; Herbert Spencer, First Principles, 37 - criticiaed by Bowoe, 
Review of H. Spencer, 30. Julius MUller, Doct. Sin, 2 : US, says that the causal principle 
is not satisfied till by regress wc come to a cause which is not itself an rlTect— to one 
who is cauKt mi; Aids to Study of German Theology, 15-17— Even if the universe Iw 
eternal, its contingent and relative nature requires us to postulate an eternal Creator; 
Diman, Thcistic Argiunent, 86 — ** While the law of causation does not lead logically up 
to the conclusion of a first cause, it compels us to affirm it." We reply that it is not 
the law of causation which compels us to affirm it, for this certainly ^does not lead 
logically up to the conclusion." If we infer an uncaused cause, we do it, not by logical 
process, but by virtue of the intuitive belief within us. So substantialb' Sccretan, and 
Whewell, in Indications of a Creator, and in Hist, of Scientific Ideas, 2:381, 32S— ^The 
mind takes refuge, in the assumption of a First Cause, from an employment inconsist- 
ent with its own nature " : *' we necessarily infer a l<^irBt Cause, although the pahetio- 
logical sciences only point toward it, but do not lead us to it.^* 

D. Oranting that the cause of the universe has not itself been caused, 
it is impossible to sliow that this cause is not finite, like the universe 
itself. The causal princii>le requires a cause no greater than just sufiicient 
to account for the effect. 

We cannot therefore infer an infinite cause, unless the universe is infinite— which 
cannot bo provc<l, but ciin only bo assumed — and this is assuming an infinite in order 
U) prove an influitc. All we know of the universe is flnite. An influitc universe implies 
infinite numb<T. But no number can be infinite, for to any number, however great, a 
unit am bo added, which shows that it was not infinite before. Here again wo see 
that the most approved forms of the Cosmologicul Argument are obliged to avail 
themselves of the intuition of the infinite, to supplement the logical process. Vcrtnis 
Martineau, Study, 1 : 41tt — " Though wc cannot directly infer the infinitude of God from 
a limited creation, indirectly we may exclude every other position by resort to Its 
unlimited scene of existence ( si>iicc> )." But thi» would equally warrant our belief in the 
infinitude of our fellow men. Or, It is the argument of Clarke and Gillespie ( see Onto- 
logical Argument b<*low ). Schiller, Die GWisse der Welt, seisms to hold to a boundless 
universe. He represents a tire<l spirit as seeking the lust limit of creation. A second 
pilgrim meets him from the simces beyond with the words : *' Steh ! du segelst uuusonst, 
— vor dir Unendlichkeit " — ** Hold ! thou joumeyest in vain,— lM?fore thee is only Infin- 
ity." On the law of parsimony, see Sir Wm. Hamilton, Discussions, Cr.'S. 

2. The value of the Cosmological Argument, tlien, is simply this,— it 
proves the existence of some cause of the universe indefinitely groat 
When we go beyond this and ask whether this cause is a cause of being, 
or merely a cause of change, to the universe ; whether it is a cause apart 
from the universe, or one with it ; whether it is an eternal cause, or a cause 
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dependent upon some other canse ; whether it is intelligent or unintelli- 
gent, infinite or finite, one or many, — this argument cannot assure us. 

On the whole argrument, see Flint, Theism, 03-130; Mozley, Bssays, Hist, and Thool., 
2 : 414-444 ; Hedge, Ways of the Spirit. 148-154 ; Studien und Kritiken, 1076 : 9-31. 

n. The Telbolooigaij ABauHEirr, ob Abouhent from Obdeb and 

USEFUIi GOLIiOOATION IN NaTUBE. 

This is not prox)erly an argument from design to a designer ; for that 
design implies a designer is simply an identical proposition. It may be 
more correctly stated as follows : Order and useful collocation pervading a 
system respectively imply intelligence and pur])ose as the cause of that order 
and collocation. Since order and useful collocation. pervade the universe, 
there must exist an intelligence adequate to the production of this order, 
and a will adequate to direct this collocation to useful ends. 

Etyxnologically, *' telco logical argument " = argument to ends or final causes, that is, 
"causes which, beginning as a thought, work themselves out into a fact as an end or 
result'* ( Porter. Hum. Intellect, 503-618) ;— health, for example, is the final cause of 
exercise, while exercise is the eflScient cause of health. This definition of the argument 
would be broad enough to cover the proof of a designing intelligence drawn from the 
constitution of man. This last, however, is treated as a part of the Anthropological 
Argument, which follows this, and the Teleological Argument covers only the proof 
of a designing intelligence drawn from nature. Hence Kant, Critique of Pure Reason 
( Bohn's trans.), 381, calls it the physico-theological argument. On methods of stating 
the argument, see Bib. Sac., Oct. 1867 : 635. See also Hedge, Ways of the Spirit, 155-185 ; 
Mozlcy, Essays Hist, and TheoL, 2 : 365^3. 

Hicks, in his Critique of Design-Arguments, 347-389, makes two arguments instead of 
one : ( 1 ) the argument from order to intemgenc^^ to which he gives the name Eutaxio- 
logical ; ( 2 ) the argument from adapt4ition to purpose, to which he would restrict the 
name Teleological. He holds that teleology proper cannot prove intelligence, because in 
speaking of '' ends " at all, it must assume the very intelligence which it seeks to prove ; 
that It actually docs prove simply the intentional exercise of an intelligence whose exist- 
ence has been previously established. ** Circumstances, forces or agencies converging 
to a definite rational result imply volition — imply that this result is intended — is an end. 
This is the major premise of this new teleology.'* He objects to the term ** final cause." 
The end is not a cause at all— it is a motive. The characteristic element of cause is 
power to produce an eflTect. Ends have no such power. The will may choose them or 
set them aside. As already assuming intelligence, ends cannot prove intelligence. 

With this in the main we agree, and count it a valuable help to the statement and 
understanding of the argument. In the very observation of order, however, as well as 
in arguing from it, we are obliged to assume the same all-arranging intelligence. Wo 
see no objection therefore to making Eutaxiology the first part of the Teleological 
Argument, as we do above. See review of Hicks, in Meth. Quar. Rev., July, 1883: 569- 
676. We proceed however to certain 

1. Further explanations, 

A. The major premise expresses a primitive conviction. It is not 
invalidated by the objections : ( a ) that order and useful collocation may 
exist without being purposed — for wo are compelled by our very mental 
constitution to deny this in all cases where the order and collocation 
pervade a system : ( 6 ) that order and useful collocation may result from the 
mere operation of physical forces and laws — for these very forces and laws 
imply, instead of excluding, an originating and superintending intelligence 
and will. 

Janet, in his work on Final Causes, 8, denies that finality is a primitive conviction, like 
causality, and calls it the result of an induction. He therefore proceeds from(l) 
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marks of order and useful collocation to (2) finality in nature, and then to (3) an intel- 
ligent cause of this finality or ** pre-conformity to future event." So Diman, Theistio 
Argument, 105, claims simply that, as change requires cause, so orderly change requires 
intelligent cause. Wo have shown, however, that induction and argument of every 
kind presupposes Intuitive belief in final cause. Nature does not give us final cause ; 
but no more does she give us eflicient cause. Mind gives us both, and gives them as 
dearly upon one experience as after a thousand. Ladd : ** Things have mind in them : 
else they could not bo minded by us." The Duke of Argyll told Darwin that it seemed 
to him wholly impossible to ascribe the adjustments of nature to any other agency than 
that of mind. ** Well," said Darwin, ** that impression has often come upon mo with 
overpowering force. But then, at other times, it all seems—; " and then he passed 
his hands over his eyes, as if to indicate the passing of a vision out of sight. Darwinism 
is not a refutation of ends in nature, but only of a particular theory with regard to the 
way in which ends are realized in the organic world. Darwin would begin with an 
Infinitesimal germ, and make all the subsequent development unteleological ; see 
Schurman, Belief in God, 193. 

( a ) Illustration of unpurposed order in the single throwing of " double sixes,**— 
constant throwing of double sixes indicates design. So arrangement of detritus at 
mouth of river, and wanning pans sent to the West Indies, — useful but not purposed. 
Momerie, Christianity and Evolution, 72 — ''It is only within narrow limits that seem- 
ingly purposeful arrangements are produced by chance. And therefore, as the signs 
of purpose increase, the presumption In favor of their accidental origin diminishes." 
Elder, Ideas from Nature, 81, 82 — " The uniformity of a boy's marbles shows them to 
be products of design. A single one might be accidental, but a dozen cannot be. So 
atomic uniformity indicates manufacture." Illustrations of purposed order, in Boat- 
tie's garden, Tillotson's blind men, Kepler's salad. Dr. Carpenter : *' The atheist is like 
a man examining the machinery of a great mill, who, finding that the whole is moved 
by a shaft proceeding from a brick wall. Infers that the shaft is a sufficient explana- 
tion of what he sees, and that there is no moving power behind it." Lord Kelvin : '* The 
atheistic idea is nonsensical." J. G. Paton. Life, 2 : 101 — The sinking of a well on the 
island of Aniwa convinces the cannibal chief Namakei that Jehovah God exists, the 
invisible One. Sec Chauncey Wright, in N. T. Nation, Jan. 15, 1874 ; Murphy, Soion- 
tific Bases of Faith, 208. 

(b) Bowne, Review of Herbert Spencer, 231-247 — "Law is method^ not cause, A 
man cannot oflFer the very fact to be explained, as its sufficient explanation." Marti- 
neau. Essays, 1 : 144— ** Patterned damask, made not l)y the weaver, but by the loom ? " 
Dr. Stevenson : '* House requires no architect, because it is built by stone-masons and 
carpenters?" Joseph Cook: "Natural law without God behind it is no more than a 
glove without a hand in it, and all that is done by the gloved hand of God in nature is 
done by the hand and not by the glove. Evolution is a process, not a power ; a method 
of operation, not an operator. A book is not written by the laws of spelling and gram- 
mar, but according to those laws. So the book of the universe is not written by the 
laws of heat, electricity, gravitation, evolution, but according to those laws." G. F. 
Wright, Ant. and Orig. of Hum. Race, lecture IX — "It is impossible for evolution to 
furnish evidence which shall drive design out of nature. It can only drive it back to 
an earlier i>oint of entrance, thereby increasing our admiration for the power of the 
Creator to accomplish ulterior designs by unlikely means." 

Evolution is only the method of God. It has to do with the how^ not with the why, 
of phenomena, and therefore is not inconsistent with design, but rather is a new and 
higher illustration of design. Henry Ward Beecher : " Design by wholesale is greater 
than design by retail." Frances Power Cobbe : " It is a singular fact that, whenever 
we find out how a thing is done, our first conclusion seems to be that Qixi did not 
do it." Why should we say : "The more law, the less God?" The theist refers the 
phenomena to a cause that knows itself and what It is doing; the atheist refers them 
to a power which knows nothing of itself and what it is doing ( Bowne ). George John 
Romanes said tliat, if God be immanent, then all natural causation must appear to be 
mechanical, and it is no argument against the divine origin of a thing to prove it due 
to natural causation : " Causes in nature do not obviate the necessity of a cause in 
nature." Shaler, Interpretation of Nature, 47— Evolution shows that the direction of 
affairs is under control of something like our own intelligence : " Evolution spells 
Purpose." Clarke, Christ. Theology, la^ — "The modern doctrine of evolution has 
been awake to the existence of innumerable ends within the universe, but not to the 
one great end for the universe itself." Huxley, Criticiues and Addresses, 274, 275, 807 — 
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"The tclcologrical and mechanical views of the universe are not mutually exclusive.*' 
Sir WUllam Hamilton, Metaphysics : ** Intelliflrenoe stands first in the order of existence. 
Efficient causes are preceded by final causes." See also Thornton, Old Fashioned 
Ethics, 199-265; Archbp. Temple, Bampton Lect., 1884: 99-133; Owen, Anat. of Verte- 
brates, 8 : 796; Peirce, Ideality in the Physical Sciences, 1-35; Newman Smyth, Through 
Science to Faith, 96; Fisher, Nat. and Meth. of Kev., 135. 

B. The minor premise expresses a working-principle of all science, 
namely, that all things have their uses, that order pervades the universe, and 
that the methods of nature are rational methods. Evidences of this appear 
in the correlation of the chemical elements to each other ; in the fitness of 
the inanimate world to be the basis and support of life ; in the typical forms 
and unity of plan apparent in the organic creation ; in the existence and 
cooperation of natural laws ; in cosmical order and compensations. 

This minor premise is not invalidated by the objections : (a) That we 
frequently misunderstand the end actually subserved by natural events and 
objects ; for the principle is, not that we necessarily know the actual end, 
but that we necessarily believe that there is some end, in every case of 
systematic order and collocation. ( b ) That the order of the universe is 
manifestly imperfect ; for this, if granted, would argue, not absence of 
contrivance, but some special reason for imperfection, either in the limita- 
tions of the contriving intelligence itself, or in the nature of the end sought 
(as, for example, correspondence with the moral state and probation of 
sinners). 

The evidences of order and useful collocation are found both In the indefinitely small 
and the indefinitely great. The molecules are manufactured articles; and the com- 
pensations of the sohir system which provide that a secular flattening: of the earth's 
orbit shall be made up for by a secular roundins^ of that same orbit, alike show an 
intelligence far transcending our own ; see Cooke, Ueligion and Chemistry, and Cre- 
dentials of Science, 23 — '* Ueauty is the harmony of relations which perfect fitness pro- 
duces ; law is the prevailing principle which underlies that harmony. Hence both 
beauty and law imply design. From energy, fitness, beauty, order, sacrifice, wo argue 
might, skill, perfection, law, and love in a Supreme Intelligence. Christianity implies 
design, and is the completion of the design argument." Pfleiderer, Philos. Religion, 
1 J 168__ " A good definition of beauty is immanent purposiveness, the teloological ideal 
background of reality, the shining of the Idea through phenomena." 

Bowne, Philos. Theism, 85 — " Design is never causal. It is only ideal, and it demands 
an efficient cause for its realization. If ice is not to sink, and to freeze out life, there 
must be some molecular structure which shall make its bulk greater than that of an 
equal weight of water." Jackson, Theodore Parker, 355 — ** Rudimentary organs are 
like the silent letters in many words,— both are witnesses to a past history ; and there 
is intelligence in their preservation." Diman, Theistlc Argument : •* Not only do we 
observe in the world the change which is the basis of the Cosmological Argument, but 
we perceive that this change proceeds according to a fixed and Invariable rule. In inor- 
ganic nature, general order, or reguUxritu ; in organic nature, special order or adaptor- 
tion." Bowne, Review of 11. Spencer, 113-115, 2S4-290 : " Inductive science proceeds upon 
the postulate that the reasonable and the natural are one." This furnished the guiding 
clue to Harvey and Cuvier; see Whewell, Hist. Induct. Sciences, 2: 489-491. Kant: 
••The anatomist must assume that nothing in man is in vain." Aiistotle: "Nature 
makes nothing in vain." On molecules as manufactured articles, see Maxfield, in Nat- 
ure, Sept. 25, 1873. See also TuUoch, Theism, 116, 120 ; LeConte, Religion and Science, 
lect. 2 and 3; McCosh, Typical Forms, 81, 420; Agassiz, Essay on Classification, 9, 10; 
Bib. Sac., 1849 : 628 and 1850 : 613 ; Hopkins, in Princeton Review, 1882 : 18L 

(a) Design, in fact that rivers always run by large towns? that springs are always 
found at gambling places? Plants made for man, and man for worms? Voltaire: 
** Noses are made for spectacles— let us wear them I " Pope: ** While man exclaims 
* See all things for my use,* ' See man for mine,' replies the pampered goose. " Cher- 
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riee do not ripen in the cold of winter when they do not taste as well, and grapes do 
not ripen In the heat of summer when the new wine would turn to vinegar? Nature 
divides melons into siK^ons for convenience in family eating? Cork-tree made for 
bottl9- stoppers? The child who was asked the cause of salt in the oocan, attributed 
it to codfish, thus dimly confounding final cause with efficient cause. Teacher: 
** What are marsupials?*' Pupil: "Animals that have pouches in their stomachs.'* 
Teacher: *'And what do they have pouches for?" Pupil: **To crawl into and con- 
ceal themselves in, when they are pursued." Why are the days longer in summer than 
in winter? Because it is the property of all natural objects to elongate under the 
influence of heat. A Jena professor held that doctors do not exist because of disease, 
but that diseases exist precisely in order that there may be doctors. Kepler was an 
astronomical Don Quixote. He discussed the claims of eleven diflferent damsels to 
become his second wife, and he likened the planets to huge animals rushing through 
the sky. Many of the objections to design arise from confounding a part of the 
creation with the whole, or a structure in the process of development with a structure 
completed. For illustrations of mistaken ends, see Janet, Final Causes. 

( b ) Alphonso of Castile took oflFense at the Ptolemaic System, and intimated that, if 
he had been consulted at the creation, he oould have suggested ^'aluable improve- 
ments, liange, in his History of Materialism, illustrates some of the methods of 
nature by millions of gun barrels shot in all directions to kill a single hare ; by ten thou- 
sand keys bought at haphazard to get into a shut room ; by building a city io order to 
obtain a house. Is not the ice a little overdone about the poles? See John Stuart 
Mill's iudictmcnt of nature, in his posthumous Essays on Religion, 29 — ** Nature 
impales men, breaks men as if on a wheel, casts them to be devoured by wild beasts, 
crushes them with stones like the first Christian martyr, starves them with hunger, 
f reesses them with cold, poisons them with the quick or slow venom of her exhalations, 
and has hundreds of other hideous deaths in reserve, such as the ingenious cruelty of 
a Nabis or a Domitian never surpassed." So argue Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann. 

The doctrine of evolution answers many of these objections, by showing that order 
and useful collocation in the system as a whole is necessarily and cheaply purchased 
by imperfection and suffering in the initial stages of development. The question is: 
Does the system as a whole imply design ? My opinion is of no value as to the useful- 
ness of an intricate machine the purpose of which I do not know. If I stand at the 
beginning of a rood and do not know whither it leads, it is presumptuous in me to 
point out a more direct way to its destination. Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 20-22— ** In 
order to counterbalance the impressions which apparent disorder and immorality in 
nature make uiK)n us, we have to assume that the universe at its root is not only 
rational, but good. This is faith, but it is an act on which our whole moral life 
depends." Metaphysics, 165 — ** The same argument which would deny mind in nature 
denies mind in man." Fisher, Nat. and Meth. of Rev., 284 — ** Fifty years ago, when 
the crane stood on top of the tower of unfinished Cologne Cathedral, was there no evi- 
dence of design in the whole structure ? " Tet we concede that, so long as we cannot 
with John Stuart Mill explain the imperfections of the universe by any limitations in 
the Intelligence which contrived it, we are shut up to regarding them as intended to 
correspond with the moral state and probation of sinners which God foresaw and pro- 
vided for at the creation. Evil things in the universe are symbols of sin, and helps to 
its overthrow. See Bowne, Review of H. Spencer, 204, 265; McCosh, Christ, and Posi- 
tivism, 82 st/. ; Martineau, Essays, 1 : 50, and Study, 1 : 351-398 ; Porter, Hum. Intellect, 
599; Mivart, Lessons from Nature, 306-371; Princeton Itev., 1878:270-303; Shaw, on 
Positivism. 

2. Defccia of the Teleological Argument, These attach not to the 
premises but to the conclusion sought to be drawn therefrom. 

A. The argument cannot prove a personal God. The order and useful 
collocations of the universe may be only the changing phenomena of an 
impersonal intelligence and wiU, such as pantheism supposes. The finality 
may be only immanent finality. 

There is such a thing as immanent and unconscious finality. National spirit, without 
set purpose, constructs language. The bee works unconsciously to ends. Strato of 
Lampsacua regarded the world as a vast animoL Aristotle, Phj-s., 2:8— "Plant the 
ship-builder's skill within the timber itself, and you have the mode in which nature 
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produoes. ** Here we seo a dim anticipation of the modem doctrine of development 
from within instead of creation from without. Neandor : ** The divine work goes on 
from within outward.** John Fislce : *^ The argument from the watch has been super- 
seded by the argument from the flower.** I verach. Theism, 91 — ** The effect of evolution 
has been simply to transfer the cause from a mere external Influence working from 
without to an immanent rational principle.** Martineau, Study, 1 :849, 850 —** Theism 
Is in no way committed to the doctrine of a Qod external to the world . . . nor does 
intelligence require, in order to gain an object, to give it externality.** 

Newman Smyth, Place of Death, 6^80— *' The universe exists in some all-pervasive 
Intelligence. Suppose we could see a small heap of brick, scrape of metal, and pieces 
of mortar, gradually shaping themselves into the walls and interior structure of a 
btdlding, adding needed material as the work advanced, and at last presenting in its 
completion a factory furnished with varied and finely wrought machinery. Or, a 
locomotive carrsring a process of self -repair to compensate for wear, growing and 
increasing in size, detaching from itself at intervals pieces of brass or iron endowed with 
the power of growing up step by step into other locomotives capable of running them- 
selves and of reproducing new locomotives in their turn.*' So nature in its separate 
parts may seem mechanical, but as a whole it is rationaL Weismann does not ** disown 
a directive power,** — only this power is ** behind the mechanism as its final cause 
... it must be teleologicaL** 

Impressive as are these evidences of intelligence in the universe as a whole, and 
increased in number as they are by the new light of evolution, we must still hold that 
nature alone cannot prove that this intelligence is personal. Hopkins, Miscellanies, 
18-96— ** So long as there is such a thing as impersonal and adapting intelligence in the 
brute creation, we cannot necessarily infer from unchanging laws a free and personal 
God." See Fisher, Supemat. Origin of Christianity, 676-578. Kant shows that the 
argument does notjirove intelligence apart from the world ( Critique, 370). We must 
bring mind to the world, if we would find mind in it. Leave out man, and nature can- 
not be properly interpreted : the intelligence and will in nature may still be unconscious. 
But, taking in man, we are bound to get our idea of the intelligence and will in nature 
from the highest type of intelligence and will we know, and that is man*s. *^ Nullus in 
microcosmo spiritus, nullus in macrocosmo Deus. ** ** We receive but what we give. 
And in our life alone does Nature live.** 

The Teleological Argument therefore needs to be supplemented by the Anthropo- 
logical Argument, or the argument from the mental and moral constitution of man. 
By itself, it does not prove a Creator. See Calderwood, Moral Phflosophy, 28 ; Bitter, Hist. 
Anc. Philos., bk. 9, chap. 6; Foundations of our Faith, 38; Murphy, Scientific Bases, 
215 ; Habit and Intelligence, 2 : 6, and chap. 27. On immanent finality, see Janet, Final 
Causes, 345-415 ; Diman, Theistic Argument, 201-208. Since righteousness belongs only 
to personality, this argument cannot prove righteousness in G<xL Flint, Theism, 66— 
^* Power and Intelligence alone do not constitute God, though they be infinite. A being 
may have these, and, if lacking righteousness, may be a devil.** Here again we see the 
need of the Anthropological Argument to supplement this. 

B. Even if this argument could prove personality in the intelligence 
and will that originated the order of the universe, it could not prove either 
the unity, the eternity, or the infinity of God ; not the unity — for the use- 
ful collocations of the universe might be the result of oneness of counsel, 
instead of oneness of essence, in the contriving intelligence ; not the eter- 
nity — for a created demiurge might conceivably have designed the universe ; 
not the infinity — since all marks of order and collocation within our obser- 
ration are simply finite. 

Diman asserts (Theistic Argument, 114 ) that all the phenomena of the universe must 
be due to the same source— since all alike are subject to the same method of sequence, 
e. flf., gravitation — and that the evidence points us Irresistibly to some one explanatory 
cause. We can regard this assertion only as the utterance of a primitive belief in a first 
cause, not as the conclusion of logical demonstration, for we know only an infinitesimal 
part of the universe. From the point of view of the intuition of an Absolute Reason, 
however, wo can cordially assent to the words of F. L. Patton : " When we consider 
Matthew Arnold's * stream of tendency.* Spencer*s * unknowable,' Schopenh6uer*8 
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' world as will,* and Hartmann^s elaborate defence of finality as the product of unoon^ 
scions intolli^nco, wo may well ask if the theists, with their belief in one personal 
God, are not in possession of the only hypothesis that can save the lanfpiaflpe of these 
writers from the charge of meaningless and idlotio ravin^r** ( Joum. Christ. Philos., 
April, 1883: 283-307). 

The ancient world, which had only the light of nature, belieyed in many gods. 
William James, Will to Believe, 44 — *' If there be a divine Spirit of the universe, nature, 
such as we know her, cannot possibly be its uUimate word to man. Either there is 
no spirit revealed in nature, or else it is inadequately revealed there; and (as all 
the higher reli^ons have assumed ) what we call visible nature, or this world, must be 
but a veil and surface-show whose full meaning resides in a supplementary unseen, or 
other world.** Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 234 — ** But is not intelligence 
itself the mjrstery of mysteries? ... No doubt, intellect is a great mystery. . . . 
But there is a choice in mysteries. Some mysteries leave other things clear, and some 
leave things as dark and impenetrable as ever. The former is the case with the mys- 
tery of intelligence. It makes possible the comprehension of everything but itself.** 

3. The value of the Teleological Argument is simply this, — it proves 
from certain nsef ul collocations and instances of order which have dearly 
had a beginning, or in other words, £rom the present harmony of the uni- 
verse, that there exists an intelligence and will adequate to its contrivance. 
But whether this intelligence and will is personal or impersonal, creator or 
only fashioner, one or many, finite or infinite, eternal or owing its being to 
another, necessary or free, this argument cannot assure u& 

In it, however, we take a step forward. The causative, power which we 
have proved by the Gosmological Argument has now become an intelligent 
and voluntary power. 

John Stuart Mill, Three Essays on Theism, 16&-170— **In the present state of our 
knowledge, the adaptations in nature aflFord a large balance of probability in favor of 
causation by intelligence.** Ladd holds that, whenever one being acts upon its like, 
each being undergoes changes of state that belong to its own nature under the circum- 
stances. Action of one body on another never consists in transferrin^r the state of 
one being to another. Therefore there is no more difficulty in beings that are unlike 
acting on one another than in beings that are like. We do not transfer ideas to other 
minds,— wo only rouse them to develop thoir own ideas. So force also is positively 
not transferable. Bownc, Philos. of Theism, 49, begins with **the conception of things 
interacting according to law and forming an intelligible system. Such a system 
cannot be construed by thought without the assumption of a unitary being which is 
the fundamental reality of the system. 63— No passage of influences or forces will 
avail to bridge the gulf, so long as the things are regarded as independent. 56— The 
system itself cannot explain this interaction, for the system is only the members of it. 
There must bo some being in them which is their reality, and of which they are in some 
sense phases or manifestations. In other words, there must be a basal monism.** 
All this is substantially the view of Lotze, of whose philosophy see criticism in Sttthlin*s 
Kant, Lotze, and Ritschl, 116-la6, and especially 123. Falckcnberg, Gesch. der neueren 
Philosophic, 454, shows as to Ix>tze*s view that his assumption of monistic unity and 
continuity docs not explain how change of condition in one thing should, as equal- 
ization or compensation, follow change of condition in another thing. Lotze explains 
this (ictuality by the ethical conception of an all-embracing Person. On the whole argu- 
ment, see Bib. Sao., 1849 : 034 ; Murphy, Sci. Bases, 216 ; Flint, Theism, 131-310 ; Pfleiderer, 
Die Beligion, 1 : 164-174 ; W. R. Benedict, on Theism and Evolution, in Andover Bov., 
1886 : 307-350, 607-622. 

m. Thb Anthbopolooicaii Aboument, ob Abgumbnt fbom Man's 
Mental and Moral Nature. 

This is an argument from the mental and moral condition of man to 
the existence of an Author, Lawgiver, and End. It is sometimes called 
the Moral Argument. 
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Tbe oommon title ^ Moral Argrument ** is much too narrow, for it Boems to take 
account only of conscience in man, whereas the argument which this title so imper- 
fectly designates really proceeds from man^s intellectual and emotional, as well as from 
his moral, nature. In choosing the designation we have adopted, we desire, moreover, 
to rescue from the mere physicist the term ** Anthropology ** — a term to which he has 
attached altogether too limited a signification, and which, in his use of it, implies 
that man is a mere animal,— to him Anthropology is simply the study of Ja hite 
huTMLine, Anthropology means, not simply the science of man^s physical nature, 
origin, and relations, but also the science which treats of his higher spiritual being. 
Hence, in Theology, the term Anthropology designates that division of the subject 
which treats of man^s spiritual nature and endowments, his original state and his 
subsequent apostasy. As an argument, therefore, from man*s mental and moral 
nature, we can with perfect propriety call the present argument the Anthropological 
Argument. 

The argument is a complex one, and may be divided into three parts. 

1. Man's intellectual and moral nature must have had for its author an 
intellectual and moral Being. The elements of the proof are as follows : — 
(a) Man, as an intellectual and moral being, has had a beginning upon 
the planet. (6) Material and unconscious forces do not afford a sufficient 
cause for man's reason, conscience, and free will, (c) Man, as an effect, 
can be referred only to a cause possessing self -consciousness and a moral 
nature, in other words, personality. 

This argument is in part an application to man of the principles of both the Cos- 
mologlcal and the Teleological Arguments. Flint, Theism, 74 — ^* Although causality 
does not involve design, nor design goodness, yet design involves causality, and good- 
ness both causality and design.*' Jacobi : ** Nature conceals Ck)d ; man reveals him/* 

Man is an eflfect. The history of the geologic ages proves that man has not always 
existed, and even if the lower creatures were his progenitors, his intellect and freedom 
are not eternal a parte ante. We consider man, not as a physical, but as a spiritual, 
being. Thompson, Christian Theism, 75 — "Every true cause must be sufficient to 
account for the eflfect." Locke, Essay, book 4, chap. 10 — **Cogitable existence cannot 
be produced out of Incogitable.'* Martineau, Study of Religion, 1 : 258 sr/. 

Even if man had always existed, however, we should not need to abandon the 
argument. We might start, not from beginning of existence, but from beginning of 
phenomena. I might see 6k)d in the world, just as I see thought, feeling, will, in 
my fellow men. FuUerton, Plain Argument for Gk>d : I do not infer you, as cause of 
the exiisUnct of your body : I recognize you as present and working through your body. 
Its changes of gesture and speech reveal a personality behind them. So I do not 
need to argue back to a Being who once caused miture and history ; I recognize a 
preaenl Being, exercising wisdom and power, by signs such as reveal personality in 
man. Nature is itself the Watchmaker manifesting himself in the very process of 
making the watch. This is the meaning of the noble Epilogue to Robert Browning's 
Dramatis Persomc, 253 — " That one lUce, far from vanish, rather grows. Or decomposes 
but to recompose. Become my universe that feels and knows.*' "That Face," said 
Mr. Browning to Mrs. Orr, ** That Face is the face of Christ ; that is how I feel him." 
Nature is an expression of the mind and will of Christ, as my face is an expression 
of my mind and will. But in both cases, behind and above the face is a personality, of 
which the face is but the partial and temporary expression. 

Bowne, Philos, Theism, 104, 107 — "My fellow beings act (W if they had thought, 
feeling, and will. So nature looks as i/ thought, feeling, and will were behind it. If 
we deny mind in nature, we must deny mind in man. If there be no controlling 
mind in nature, moreover, there can be none in ^an, for if the basal power is blind 
and necessary, then all that depends upon it is necessitated also." LeConte, in Roycc's 
Conception of God, 44 — " There is only one place in the world whore we can get behind 
physical phenomena, behind the veil of matter, namely, In our own brain, and we 
find there a self, a person. Is it not reasonable that, if we could get bc>hind the veil 
of nature, we should find the same, that is, a Person? But if so, we must conclude, 
an infinite Person, and therefore the only complete Personality that exists. Perfect 

6 
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perBonallty is not onlj self-conscious, but sclf-exiatent. They are only imperfect 
images, and, as it were, separated fraflrmcnts, of the infinite Personality of Ood.** 

Personality => self -consciousness + self-determination in view of moral ends. The 
brute has intellifronoe and will, but has neither self-consciousness, oonscienoe, nor 
f rce-wilL See Julius MUIIer, Doctrine of Sin, 1 : 76 3q, Diman, TheisUo Arirument, 
() 1 , 251 — ** Suppose * the intuirions of the moral faculty are the slowly organized results 
of experience received from the race*; still, having found that the universe affords 
evidencu of a supremely intelligent cause, we may believe that man's moral nature 
affords the hifl-hest illustration of its mode of working"; 858— ** Shall we explain the 
lower forms of will by the higher, or the higher by the lower ? " 

2. Man's moral nature proves the existence of a holy Lawgiver and 
Judge. The elements of the proof are : — (a) Conscience recognizes the 
existence of a moral law which has supreme authority. ( 6 ) Known viola* 
tions of this moral law are followed by feelings of Hi-desert and fears of 
judgment, (c) This moral law, since it is not self-imposed, and these 
threats of judgment, since they are not self-executing, respectively argue 
the existence of a holy will that has imposed the law, and of a punitive 
power that will execute the threats of the moral nature. 

See Bishop Butler's Sermons on Human Nature, in Works, Bohn's ed., 385-414. But- 
ler's great discovery was that of the supremacy of conscience in the moral constitution 
of man : " Had it strength as it has right, had it power as it has manifest authority, it 
would absolutely govern the world." Oonscienoe = the moral judiciary of the soul — 
not law, nor sheriff, but judge ; see under Anthropology. Diman, Theistic Argument, 
261 — ** Conscience does not lay down a law ; it warns us of the existence of a law ; and 
not only of a law, but of a purpose — not our own, but the purpose of another, which 
it is our mission to realize." See Murphy, Scientific Bases of Faith, 218 sq. It proves 
personality in the Lawgiver, because its utterances are not abstract, like those of 
reason, but are in the nature of command ; they are not in the indicative, but in the 
imperative, mood ; it says, *' thou shalt " and '* thou shalt not." This argues wUL 

Hutton, Essays, 1 : 11 — ** Conscience is an ideal Moses, and thunders from an invisible 
Sinai " ; ** the Atheist regards conscience not as a skylight, opened to let in upon human 
nature an infinite dawn from above, but as a polished arch or dome, completing and 
reflecting the whole edifice beneath." But conscience cannot be the mere reflection 
and expression of natiue, for it represses and condemns nature. Tulloch, Theism: 
** Conscience, like the magnetic needle, indicates the existence of an unknown Power 
which from afor controls its vibrations and at whose presence it trembles." Nero 
spends nights of terror in wandering through the halls of his Ctoldcn House. Kant 
holds that faith in duty requires faith in a God who will defend and reward duty —see 
Critique of Pure Reason, 359-387. See also Porter, Human Intellect, 524. 

Kant, in his MetaphyBio of Ethics, represents the action of conscience as like ** con- 
ducting a case before a court," and he adds : ** Now that he who is accused before his 
conscience should be flgrured to be just the same person as his judge, is an absurd repre- 
sentation of a tribunal ; since, in such an event, the accuser would always lose his 
suit. Conscience must therefore represent to itself always some other than itself as 
Judge, unless it is to arrive at a contradiction with itself." See also his Critique of the 
Practical Ileason, Werke, 8 : 214— ** Duty, thou sublime and mighty name, that hast in 
thee nothing to attract or win, but challengest submission ; and yet dost threaten 
nothing to sway the will by that which may arouse natural terror or aversion, but 
merely boldest forth a Law ; a Law which of itself finds entrance into the mind, and 
even while we disobey, against our will compels our reverence, a Law in presence of 
which all Inclinations grow dumb, even while they secretly rebel ; what origin is there 
worthy of thee? Where can we find the root of thy noble descent, which proudly 
rejects all kinship with the inclinations? " Archbishop Temple answers, in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures, 68. 59, **This eternal Law is the Eternal himself, the almighty God." 
Robert Browning : ** The sense within me that I owe a debt Assures me — Somewhere 
must be Somebody, Ready to take his due. All comes to this : Where due is, there 
acceptance follows : find Him who accepts the due." 

Salter, Ethical Religion, quoted in Pfleiderer's article on Religlonless Morality, Am. 
Jour. Theol., 3 : 237 — ** The earth and the stars do not create the law of gravitation 
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which they obey ; no more does man, or the united hosts of rational beings in the uni- 
verBe, create the law of duty." The will expressed in the moral imperative is superior 
to ours, for otherwise it would issue no commands. Yet it is cme with ours as the life 
of an organism is one with the life of its members. Theonomy is not heteronomy 
but the highest autonomy, the guarantee of our personal freedom against all servitude 
of man. Seneca : *' Deo parere liber tas est.'* Knight, Essays in Philosophy, 272— ** In 
oouscienoe we see an * alter ego ', in us yet not of us, another Personality behind our 
own." Martineau, Types, 2 : 105 — " Over a person only a person can have authority. 
... A solitary being, with no other sentient nature in the universe, would feel no 
duty " ; Study, 1 : 2« — "As Perception gives us Will in the shape of Causality over 
against us in the Non-Ego, so Conscience gives us Will in the shape of Authority over 
against us in the Non-Ego. . . .2:7 — We cannot deduce the phenomena of character 
from an agent who has none.*' Hutton, Essays, 1 : 41, 42— ** When wo disobey con- 
science, the Power which has therein ceased to move us has retired only to observe — to 
keep watch over us as we mould ourselves." Cardinal Newman, Apologia, 377 — " Were 
it not for the voice speaking so clearly in my conscience and my heart, I should be an 
atheist, or a pantheist, or a polytheist^ when I looked into the world." 

3. Man's emotional and voluntary nature proves the existence of a 
Being who can furnish in himself a satisfying object of human affection 
and an end which will call forth man's highest activities and ensure his 
highest progress. 

Only a Being of power, wisdom, holiness, and goodness, and all these 
indefinitely greater than any that we know upon the earth, can meet this 
demand of the human souL Such a Being must exist. Otherwise man's 
greatest need would be unsupplied, and belief in a lie be more productive 
of virtue than belief in the truth. 

Feuerbaoh calls God ** the Brocken-shadow of man himself " ; ** consciousness of God 
= self -consciousness"; ^* religion is a dream of the human soul"; *'all theology is 
anthropology " ; " man made God in his own image." But conscience shows that man 
does not recognize in God simply his like, but also his opposite. Not as (Walton : " Piety 
= conscience + instability." The finest minds are of the leaning type; see Murphy, 
Scientific Bases, 370 ; Augustine, Confessions, 1:1 — ** Thou hast made us for thyself, 
and our heart is restless till it finds rest in thee." On John Stuart Mill — ** a mind that 
could not find God, and a heart that could not do without him "—see his Autobiogra- 
phy, and Browne, in Strivings for the Faith (Christ. Ev. Socy.), 25»-287. Comte, in his 
later days, constructed an object of worship in Universal Humanity, and invented a 
ritual which Huxley calls ** Catholicism minus Christianity." See also Tyndall, Belfast 
Address: ** Did I not believe, said a great man to me once, that an Intelligence exists 
at the heart of things, my Ufe on earth would be intolerable." Martineau, Types of 
Ethical Theory, 1 : 505, 506. 

The last line of Schiller's Pilgrim reads: **nnd das Dort ist nicmals hier." The 
finite never satisfies. Tennyson, Two Voices : ** 'T is life, whereof our nerves are scant. 
Oh life, not death, for which we pant; More life, and fuller, that I want." Seth, 
Ethical Principles, 419 — **A moral universe, an absolute moral Being, is the indispen- 
sable environment of the ethical life, without which it cannot attain to its perfect 
growth. . . . There is a moral Ood, or this is no unicerse" James, Will to Believe, 116 
— **A God is the most adequate possible object for minds framed like our own to con- 
ceive as lying at the root of the universe. Anything short of God is not a rational 
object, anything more than God is not possible. If man needs an object of knowledge, 
feeling, and will." 

Romanes, Thoughts on Religion, 41— "To speak of the Religion of the Unknowable, 
the Religion of Cosmism, the Religion of Humanity, where the personality of the 
First Cause is not recogrnized, is as unmeaning as it would be to speak of the love of a 
triangle or the rationality of the equator." It was said of Comte's system that, ** the 
wine of the real presence being poured out, we are asked to adore the empty cup." 
** We want an object of devotion, and Comte presents us with a looking-glass " 
( Martineau ). Huxley said he would as soon adore a wilderness of apes as the Positivist's 
rationalized concepUon of humanity. It is only the ideal in humanity, the divine 
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element in humanity that can be worshJpcd. And when we once conceive of this, we 
cannot be satiflfled until we find it somewhere realised, as in Jesus Christ. 

Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 205-273 — Huxley believes tliat Evolution is ** a materialised 
logical process " ; that notlilner endures save the flow of energry and ** the rational 
order which pervades it" In the earlier part of this process, nature^ there is no moral- 
ity or benevolence. But the process ends by producing man, who can make progress 
only by waging moral war a^nst the natural forces which impel him. He must be 
benevolent and Just. Shall we not say, in spite of Mr. Huxley, that this shows what 
the nature of the system is, and that there must be a benevolent and Just Beinjr who 
ordained it? Martineau, Seat of Authority, 63-6d — ** Though the authority of the 
hifirhcr incentive is self-known, it cannot be self-created : for while it is in me, it is 
above me. . . . This authority to which conscience introduces me, thouirh emerging- 
in consciousness, is yet objective to us all, and is necessarily referred to the nature of 
things, irrespective of the accidents of our mental constitution. It is not dependent 
on us, but iudependent. All minds bom into the universe are ushered into the pres- 
ence of a real righteousness, as surely as into a scene of actual space. Perception 
reveals anoUicr than ourselves ; oonscience reveals a higher than ourselves.*' 

Wo must freely frant, however, that this argument from man's aspirations has 
weight only upon the sup]>o6itlon that a wise, truthful, holy, and benevolent God 
exists, who has so constituted our minds that their thinking- and their affections cor- 
respond to truth and to himself. An evil being might have so constituted us that all 
logic would lead us into error. Tlie argument is therefore the development and 
expression of our intuitive idea of God. Luthardt, Fundamental Truths : ** Nature is 
like a written document containing only consonants. It is we who must furnish the 
vowels that shall decipher it. Unless we bring with us the idea of God, we shall find 
nature but dumb.** Sec also Pileiderer, Die Kcliglon, 1 : 174. 

A. The defects of the Anthropological Argtimait arc: (a) It cannot 
prove a creator of the material universe. ( 6 ) It cannot prove the infinity 
of Qod, since man from whom we argue is finite. ( c ) It cannot prove the 
mercy of God. But, 

B. The value of the Argument is, that it assures us of the existence of 
a x>ersonal Being, who rules us in righteoiLsness, and who is the proper 
object of supreme affection and service. But whether this Being is the 
original creator of all things, or merely the author of our own existence, 
whether he is infinite or finite, whether he is a Being of simple righteous- 
ness or also of mercy, this argument cannot assure us. 

Among the arguments for the existence of God, however, we assign to 
this the cliief place, since it adds to the ideas of causative power (which 
we derived from the Gosmological Argument) and of contriving intelli- 
gence (which we derived from the Teleological Argument), the far wider 
ideas of iKjrsonality and righteous lordship. 

SirWm. Hamilton, Works of Keid, 2:974, note U; Lect. on Metaph., 1:33— "The 
only valid arKunients for the existence of God and for the immortality of the soul rest 
upon the ground of man's moral nature** ; ** theology is wholly dependent upon psy- 
chology, for with the proof of the moral nature of man stands or falls the proof of the 
existence of a Deity." But Diman, Theistic Argument, 244, very proiierly objects to 
making this argument from the nature of man the solo proof of Deity : •* It should be 
rather used to show the attributes of the Being whose existence has been already 
proved from other sources** ; ** hence the Anthropological Argument is as dependent 
upon the Cosmological and Teleological Arguments as they are upon it^" 

Yet the Anthropological Argument is needed to supplement the conclusions of the 
two others. Those who, like Herbert Spencer, recognize an inflnito and absolute 
Being, Power and Cause, may yet fail to recognize this being as spiritual and per- 
sonal, simply because tl\ey do not recognize themselves as spiritual and personal 
iKjings, that is, do not recognize reason, conscience and free-will in man. Agnosticism 
in philosophy involves agnosticism in religion. R. K. Ecclcs: "All the most advanced 
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lanijruagQS capitalize the word *■ God/ and the word * I.* '* See Flint, Theism* 08 ; Mill, 
Criticism of Hamilton, 2:266; Dove, Loffio of Chriscrian Faith, 211-336,261-299; Mar- 
tineau, Types, Introd., 3 ; Cooke, Religion and Chemistry : '* God is love ; but nature 
could not prove it, and the Lamb was slain from the foundation of the world in order 
to attest it." 

Bverythinff in philosophy depends on where we begrin, whether with nature or with 
self, whether with the necessary or with the free. In one sense, therefore, we should 
in practice begrin with the Anthropologrioal Artrument, and then use the Cosmologrical 
and Teleolog-ical Araruments as warrantingr the application to nature of the conclu- 
sions which we have drawn from man. As God stands over against man in Conscience, 
and says to him : ** Thou " ; so man stands over against God in Nature, and may say to 
him: *'Thou.'* Mulford, Republic of God, 28— *'As the personality of man has its 
foundation in the personality of God, so the realization by man of his own personality 
always brings man nearer to God." Robert Browning : *^ Quoth a young Sadduoee : 
* Header of many rolls. Is it so certain we Have, as they tell us, souls? ' ' Son, there is 
no reply I * The Rabbi bit his beard : * Certain, a soul have I— We may have none,* he 
sneered. Thus Karshook, the Hiram's Hammer, The Right-hand Temple-column, 
Taught batx38 in grace their grammar. And struck the simple, solemn.'* 

It is very common at this place to treat of what are called the Historical and the 
Biblical Arguments for the existence of God — the former arguing, from the unity of 
history, the latter arguing, from the unity of the Bible, that this unity must in each 
case have for its cause and explanation the existence of God. It is a sufficient reason 
for not discussing these arguments, tliat, without a previous belief in the existence of 
God, no one will see unity cither in history or in the Bible. Turner, the painter, 
exhibited a picture which seemed all mist and cloud until he put a dab of scarlet into 
it. That gave the true point of view, and all the rest became Intelligible. So Chrises 
coming and Christ's blood make intelligible both the Scriptures and human history. 
He carries in his girdle the key to all mjrsteries. Schopenhauer, knowing no Christ, 
admitted no philosophy of history. He regarded history as the mere fortuitous play 
of individual caprice. Pascal : " Jesus Christ is the centre of everything, and the 
object of everything, and he that does not know him knows nothing of nature, and 
nothing of himself." 

rV. The ONTOiiOGiOAL Argument, or Argument from our Abstract 

AND NbOESSABT IdEAS. 

This argument infors the existence of God from the abstract and ueces- 
sary ideas of the human mind. It has three forms : 

1. That of Samuel Clarke. Space and time are attributes of substance 
or being. But space and time are respectively infinite and eternal. There 
must therefore be an infinite and eternal substance or Being to whom these 
attributes belong. 

Gillespie states the argument somewhat differently. Space and time are 
modes of existence. But si)ace and time are respectively infinite and eter- 
nal. There must therefore be an infinite and eternal Being who subsists 
in these modes. But we reply : 

Space and time are neither attributes of substance nor modes of exist- 
ence. The argument, if valid, would prove that God is not mind but matter, 
for that could not be mind, but only matter, of which space and time were 
either attributes or modes. 

The Ontological Argrument is frequently called the a priori argument, that is, the 
argument from that which is logically prior, or earlier than experience, viz., our intu- 
itive ideas. All the forms of the Ontological Argument are in this sense a priori. Space 
and time are a priori ideas. See Samuel Clarke, Works, 2:521; Gillespie, Necessary 
Existence of God. Per co^itra, see Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, 8&i: Calderwood, 
Moral Philosophy, 226— **To begin, as Clarke did, with the proi)06ition that,* something 
has existed from eternity,' is virtually to propose an argument after having ossimied 
what is to be proved. Gillespie's form of the a priori argument, starting with the prop- 
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oeition * infinity of extension is neoessarUy exisUncr/ is liable to the same objection, 
with the additional disadvantage of attributing a property of matter to the Deity. 

H. B. Smith says that Brougham misrepresented Clarke : ^ Clarke's argument is in his 
sixth proposition^ and supposes the existence proved in what goes before. He aims here 
to establish the infinitude and onmipresenoe of this First Being. He does not prove 
exisUnce from immensity.** But we reply, neither can he prove the infinity of God 
from the immensity of space. Space and time are neither substances nor attributes, but 
are rather relations ; see Calderwood, Philos. of Infinite, 831-336 ; Cooker, Theistic Con- 
ception of the World, 66-96. The doctrine that space and time are attritrates or modes 
of God*s existence tends to materialistic pantheism like that of Spinoza, who heAd that 
** the one and simple substance " ( substantia una et unica ) is known to us through the 
two attributes of thought and extension ; mind => God in the mode of thought ; matter 
a God in the mode of extension. Dove, Logic of the Christian Faith, 127, says well that 
an extended God is a material God ; ** space and time are attributes neither of matter 
nor mind ** ; *' we must carry the moral idea into the natural world, not the natural 
idea into the moral world." See also. Blunt, Dictionary Doct. and Hist. TheoL, 740 ; 
Porter, Human Intellect, 567. H. M. Stanley, on SiNice and Science, in Philos. Bev., Nov. 
1806: 615— *^Space is not full of things, but things are spaoefuL . . . Space is a form 
of dynamic appearance.** Prof. C. A. Strong : *' The world composed of consciousness 
and other existences is not in space, though it may bo in something of which space is 
the sjrmbol." 

2. That of Descartes. We have the idea of an infinite and perfect 
Being. This idea cannot be derived from imperfect and finite things. 
There most therefore be an infinite and perfect Being who is its canse. 

But we reply that this argument confounds the idea of the infinite with 
an infinite idea. Man's idea of the infinite is not infinite but finite, and 
from a finite effect we cannot argue an infinite cause. 

This form of the Ontological Argument, while it is a jtrUiri, as based upon a necessary 
idea of the human mind, is, unlike the other forms of the same argument, aposUriori, 
as arguing from this idea, as an effect, to the existence of a Being who is its eauae. A 
posterUrri argument— from that which is later to that which is earlier, that is, from 
effect to cause. The Cosmological, Toleological, and Anthropological Arguments are 
arguments a poeteriorL Of this sort is the argument of Descartes ; see Descartes, Med- 
itation 8 : Htec idea qute in nobis est requirit Deum pro causa ; Deusque proinde 
existit." The idea in men's minds is the impression of the workman's name stamped 
indelibly on his work— the shadow cast upon the human soul by that unseen One of 
whose being and presence it dimly informs us. Blunt, Diet, of Tbeol., 789 ; Saisset, Pan- 
theism, 1 : 54— *' Descartes sets out from a fact of consciousness, while Anselm sets out 
from an abstract conception " ; " Descartes's argument might be considered a branch of 
the Anthropological or Moral Argument, but for the fact that this last proceeds from 
man*s constitution rather than from his abstract ideas." See Bib. Sac., 1849 : 687. 

3. That of Ansehn. We have the idea of an absolutely perfect Being. 
But existence is an attribute of perfection. An absolutely perfect Being 
must therefore exist. 

But we reply that this argument confounds ideal existence with real 
existence. Our ideas are not the measure of external reality. 

Anselm, Proslogion, 2— " Id, quo majus cogitari neqiiit, non potest esse in intellectu 
solo." See translation of the Proslogion, in Bib. Sac., 1851 : 529, 699 ; Kant, Critique, 368. 
The arguments of Descartes and Anselm, with Kant's reply, are given in their original 
form by Harris, in Joum. Spec Philos., 15 : 4afM28. The major premise hero is not that 
all perfect ideas imply the existence of the object which they represent, for then, as 
Kant objects, I might argue from my perfect idea of a $100 bill that I actually possessed 
the same, which would be far from the fact. So I have a perfect idea of a per- 
fectly evil being, of a centaur, of nothing, — but it does not follow that the evil being, 
that the centaur, that nothing, exists. The argument is rather from the idea of absolute 
and perfect Being— of " that, no greater than which can be conceived." There can be 
but one such being, and there can be but one such idea. 
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Yet, even thus understood, we cannot argue from the idea to the actual existence of 
such a being-. Case, Physical Realism, 173 —** God is not an idea, and consequently can- 
not be inferred from mere ideas." Bowne, Philoe. Theism, 43— The Ontological Argu- 
ment *' only i>oints out that the idea of the perfect must include the idea of existence ; 
but there is nothing to show that the self -consistent idea represents an objective real- 
ity.*' I can imagine the Sea-serpent, the Jinn of the Thousand and One Nights, **The 
Anthropophagi, and men whose heads Do errow beneath their shoulders.*' The winged 
horse of Fhland possessed every possible virtue, and only one fault,— it was dead. 
If every perfect idea implied the reality of its object, there might be horses with 
ten legs, and trees with roots in the air. 

**Anselm's argument implies," says Fisher, in Joum. Christ. Philos., Jan. 1883: 114, 
^ that existence in re is a constituent of the concept. It would conclude the existence 
of a being from the definition of a word. This inf erefioe is justified only on the basis of 
philosophical realism.'' Dove, Logic of the Christ. Faith, 141— "The Ontological 
Argument is the algebraic formula of the universe, which leads*to a valid conclusion 
with regard to real existence, only when we fill it in with objects with which wo become 
acquainted in the arguments a poeteriori.** See also Shodd, Hist. Doct., 1 :33], Dogm. 
Theol., 1:221-241, and in Presb. Rev., April, 1884:212-227 (favoring the argument); 
Fisher, Essays, 574: Thompson, Christian Theism, 171; H. B. Smith, Introd. to Christ. 
Theol.. 122 ; Pfleiderer, Die Religion, 1 : 181-187 ; Studlen und Kritiken, 1875 : 611-655. 

Doroer, in his Olaubcnslehre, 1 : 197, gives us the best statement of the Ontological 
Argument : " Reason thinks of God as existing. Reason would not be reason, if it did 
not think of God as existing. Reason only is, up<m the assumption that God is." But 
this is evidently not argument, but only vivid statement of the necessary assumption 
of the existence of an absolute Reas(m which conditions and gives validity to ours. 

Although this last must be considered the most perfect form of the Onto- 
logical Argument, it is evident that it conducts us only to an ideal con- 
clusion, not to real existence. In common with the two preceding forms 
of the argument, moreover, it tacitly assumes, as already existing in the 
human mind, that very knowledge of God's existence which it would derive 
from logical demonstration. It has value, therefore, simply as showing 
what Gk>d must be, if he exists at all. 

But the existence of a Being indefinitely great, a personal Cause, Oon- 
triver and Lawgiver, has been proved by the preceding arguments ; for the 
law of parsimony requires us to apply the conclusions of the first three 
arguments to one Being, and not to many. To this one Being we may 
now ascribe the infinity and perfection, the idea of which lies at the basis 
of the Ontological Argument — ascribe them, not because they are demon- 
strably his, but because our mental constitution will not allow us to think 
otherwise. Thus clothing him with all perfections which the human mind 
can conceive, and these in illimitable fullness, we have one whom we may 
justly call God. 

McCosh, Div. Govt., 12, note— " It is at this place, if we do not mistake, that the idea 
of the Infinite comes in. The capacity of the human mind to form such an idea, or 
rather its intuitive belief in an Infinite of which it feels that it cannot form an adequate 
conception, may be no proof (as Blant maintains) of the existence of an infinite Being ; 
but it is, we are convinced, the means by which the mind is enabled to invest the Deity, 
shown on other grounds to exist, with the attributes of infinity, i. e., to look on his 
being, power, goodness, and all his perfections, as infinite.^' Even Flint, Theism, 68, 
who holds that we reach the existence of God by inference, speaks of ** necessary con- 
ditions of thought and feeling, and ineradicable aspirations, which force on us ideas of 
absolute existence, infinity, and perfection, and will neither permit us to deny these 
perfections to God, nor to ascribe them to any other being." Belief in God is not the 
conclusion of a demonstration, but the solution of a problem. Calderwood, Moral 
Philosophy, 2S6~ " Either the whole question is assumed in starting, or the Infinite is 
not reached in concluding.** 
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Clarke, Christian Theology, 97-114, divides his proof into two parts : I. ETidenoe of 
the existence of Ood from the intellectual starting-point : The disoovery of Mind in 
the universe is made, L through the intelligiblencss of the universe to us ; S. through 
the idea of cause ; 3. through the presence of ends in the universe. IL Rvideooe of 
the existence of God from the religious starting-point : The discovery of the 0ood Qod is 
made, 1. through the religious nature of man; 8. throu^ the great dilenuna— God 
the best, or the worst ; 8. throu^ the spiritual experience of men, especially in CSuis- 
tianity. So far as Dr. Clarke^s proof is intended to be a statement, not of a primitive belief, 
but of a logical process, we must hold it to be equally defective with the three forms 
of proof which we have seen to furnish some corroborative e\idence of Qod'a exist- 
ence. Dr. Clarke therefore does well to add : ** Religion was not produced by proof 
of God's existence, and will not be destroyed by its insufllciency to some minds. Relig- 
ion existed before argument ; in fact, it is the preoiousnosB of religion that leads to the 
sf>pk«"g for all possible confirmations of the reality of Ood." 

The tbrMf forms of proof ulrcMdy mentioood — the Coemological, the Teleologlcal, and 
the Anthropological Arguments— may be likened to the three arches of a bridge over 
a wide and rushing river. The bridge has only two defects, but these defects are very 
serious. The first is that one cannot get on to the bridge ; the end toward the hither 
bank is wholly lacking ; the bridge of logical argument cannot be entered upon except 
by assuming the validity of logical processes: this assumption takes for granted at the 
outset the existence of a God who has made our faculties to act correctly ; wc get on 
to the bridge, not by logical process, but only by a leap of intuition, and by assuming 
at the beginning the very thing which we set out to prove. The second defect of the 
so-called bridge of argument is that when one has once gotten on, he can never get off. 
Thu connection with the further bank is also lacking. All the premises from which 
wc; argue being finite, wo are warranted in drawing only a finite conclusion. Align- 
ment cannot reach the Infinite, and only an infinite Being is worthy to be called God. 
We can get off from our logical bridge, not by logical procc-as, but only by another and 
final leap of intuition, and by once more assuming the existence of the infinite Being 
whom we had so vainly sought to reach by mere argument. The process seems to be 
referred to in Job 11 : 7— "Canst thoa hj Marching find oat God? Canst thoi find out tho ilaugkty unto 
ptrfietion?" 

As a logical process this is imleed defective, since all logic as well as all 
observation depends for ita validity upon the presui)posed existence of 
God, and since this particular process, even granting the validity of logic 
in general, does not warrant the conclusion that Goil exists, except upon a 
second assumption that our abstract ideas of infinity and perfection are to 
be applied to tlie Being to whom argument has actually conducted u& 

But although both ends of the logical bridge are confessedly wanting, the 
process may serve and does serve a more useful purpose than that of mere 
demonstration, namely, that of awakening, explicating, and confirming a 
conviction which, though the most fundamental of all, may yet have been 
partially slumbering for lack of thought. 

Morell, Philos. Fragments, 177, 179— "We can, in fact, no more prove the existence of 
a Qod by a loglc^al argument, than we can prove the existence of an external world ; but 
none the less may wo obtain as strong a prncttcal conviction of the one, as the other." 
** Wo arrive at a scientific belief in the existence of God just as we do at any other pos- 
sible human truth. We awume it, as a hypothesis absolutely necessary to account for 
the phenomena of the universe ; and then evidences from every quarter begin to con- 
verge upon it, until, in process of time, the common sense of mankind, cultivated and 
enlightened by ever accumulating knowledge, pronounces upon the validity of the 
hypothesis with u voice scarcely less decided and universal than it does in the case of 
our highest scientific convictions." 

Fisher, 8ui)ernut. Origin of Christianity, 572— " What then is the purport and force 
of the seveml arguments for the existence of Ood? We reply that these proofs are 
the different modes In which faith expresses itself and set^ks confirmation. In them 
faith, or the object of faith, is more exactly conceived and defined, and in them is found 
a corroboration, not arbitrary but substantial and valuable, of that faith which springs 
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from the soul itself. Such proofs therefore, are neither on the one hand sufficient to 
create and sustain faith, nor are they on the other hand to be set aside as of no value.' ' 
A. J. Barrett : ** The arguments are not so much a bridge in themselves, as they are 
flTuys, to hold firm the great suspension-bridge of intuition, by which we pass the gulf 
from man to God. Or. while they are not a ladder by which we may reach heaven, 
they are the Ossa on Pelion, from whose combined height we may descry heaven.'* 

Anselm : ^ Negligentia mihi videtur, si postquam oonflrmati sumus in fide non stu- 
demus quod oredlmus intclligere." Bradley, Appearance and Reality : ** Metaphysics 
is the finding of bad reasons for what we believe upon instinct ; but to find these rea- 
sons is no less an instinct" lUingworth, Div. and Hum. Peisonality, lect. Ill— ^'Belief 
in a personal God is an instinctive Judgment, progressively Justified by reason." 
Knight, Hasaysin Philosophy, 841— The arguments are " historical memorials of the 
efforts of the human race to vindicate to itself the existence of a reality of which it is 
conscious, but which it cannot perfectly define." H. Fielding, The Hearts of Men, 818 
— *' Creeds are the grammar of religion. They are to religion what grammar is to 
speech. Words are the expression of our wants ; grammar is the theory formed after- 
wards. Speech never proceeded from grammar, but the reverse. As speech pro- 
gresses and changes from unknown causes, grammar must follow." Pascal : ** The 
heart has reasons of its own which the reason does not know." Frances Power Ck>bbe : 
** Intuitions are God's tuitions." On the whole subject, see Cudworth, Intel. System, 
8 :42; Calderwood, Philos. of Infinite, IGOsg.; Curtis, Human Element in Inspiration, 
242 ; Peabody, in Andover Rev., July, 1884 ; Hahn, History of Arguments for Bxistenoe 
of God ; Lotze, Philos. of Religion, 8-34 : Am. Jour. TheoL, Jan. 1906 : 63-7L 

Hegel, in his Logic, page 3, speaking of the disposition to regard the proofs of God's 
existence as the only means of producing faith in God, says : " Such a doctrine would 
find its parallel, if we said tnat eating was impossible before we had acquired a knowl- 
edge of the chemical, botanical and zotSlogical qualities of our food ; and that we must 
delay digestion till we had finished the study of anatomy and physiology." It is a 
mistake to suppose that there can be no religious life without a correct theory of life. 
Must I refuse to drink water or to breathe air, until I can manufacture both for myself ? 
Some things are given to us. Among these things are *' graoe and tntk " ( John 1 : 17 ; c/. 9 ). 
But there are ever those who are willing to take nothiug as a free gift, and who insist 
on working out all knowledge, as well as all salvation, by processes of their own. 
Pelagianism, with its denial of the doctrines of grace, is but the further development 
of a rationalism which refuses to acoept primitive truths unless these can be logically 
demonstrated. Since the existence of the soul, of the world, and of God cannot be 
proved in this way, rationalism is led to curtail, or to misinterpret, the deliveranoes of 
consoiousness, and hence result certain iystems now to be mentioned. 



CHAPTER m. 

ERRONEOUS EXPLANATI0K8, AKD COKOLUSION. 

Any correct explanation of the nniverse must postulate an intuitive 
knowledge of the existence of the external world, of self, and of God. 
The desire for scientific unity, however, has occasioned attempts to reduce 
these three factors to one, and according as one or another of the three has 
been regarded as the all-inclusive principle, the result has been MateriaHsm, 
Materialistic Idealism, or Idealistic Pantheism. This scientific impulse is 
better satisfied by a system which we may designate as Ethical Monism. 

Wo may summarizo the proeent chapter as follows : 1. Materialism : Universe » 
Atoms. Reply : Atoms can do nothing: without force, and can bo nothingr ( Intollisriblo ) 
without ideas. 2, Materialistic Idealism: Universe » Force + Ideas. Reply: Ideas 
belonfiT to Mind, and Force can be exerted only by Will. 3. Idealistic Pantheism: 
Universe =» Immanent and Impersonal Mind and WiU. Reply : Spirit in man shows 
that the Infinite Spirit must be Transcendent and Personal Mind and Will. We are led 
from these three forms of error to a conclusion which we may denominate 4. EUhieal 
Monism : Universe => Finite, partial, grraded manifestation of the divine Life ; Matter 
beiniT God's self -limitation under the law of necessity. Humanity beingr God's self -lim- 
itation under the law of freedom. Incarnation and Atonement being- God's self-limita- 
tions under the law of grace. Metaphysical Monism, or the doctrine of one Substance, 
Principle, or Ground of Being', is consistent with Psychologicr.l Dualism, or the doc- 
trine that the soul is personally distinct from matter on the one hand and from God on 
the other. 

L Matebialism. 

Materialism is that method of thought which gives priority to matter, 
rather than to mind, in its explanations of the universe. Upon this view, 
material atoms constitute the ultimate and fundamental reality of which 
all things, rational and irrational, are but combinations and phenomena. 
Force is regarded as a universal and inseparable property of matter. 

The element of truth in materialism is the reality of the external world. 
Its error is in regarding the external world as having original and inde- 
pendent existence, and in regarding mind as its product. 

Materialism regards atoms as the bricks of which the material universe, the house 
we inhabit, is built. Sir William Thomson ( Lord Kelvin) estimates that, if a drop of 
water wore magnified to the size of our earth, the atoms of which it consists would 
certainly appear larger than boy's marbles, and yet would be smaller than billiard balls. 
Of these atoms, all things, visible and invisible, are made. Mind, with all its activities, 
is a combination or phenomenon of atoms. *^ Man ist was er iszt : ohne Phosphor kein 
Gedanke" — '* One is what he eats : without phosphorus, no thought." Ethics is a bill 
of fare ; and worship, like heat, is a mode of motion. Agassiz, however, wittily asked : 
*' Are tishermen, then, more intelligent than farmers, because they eat so much fish, 
and therefore take in more phosphorus? " 

It is evident that much is here attributed to atoms which really belongs to force. 
Deprive atoms of force, and all that n^mains is extension, which — space — asero. 
Moreover, " if atoms are extended, they cannot be ultimate, for extension implies 
divisibility, and that which is conceivably divisible cannot be a philosophical ultimate. 

90 
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But, if atoms are not extended, then even an infinite multiplication and combination of 
them could not produce an extended substance. Furthermore, an atom that is neither 
extended substance nor thinklnir substance is inconceivable. The real ultimate is 
force, and this force cannot be exerted by nothing, but, as we shall hereafter see, can 
be exerted only by a personal Spirit, for this alone poesesses the characteristics of real- 
ity, namely, deflnlteness, unity, and aotiylty.'* 

Not only force but also intelligence must be attributed to atoms, before they can 
explain any operation of nature. Hcrschel says not only that *' the force of gravita- 
tion seems like that of a universal will," but that the atoms themselves, in recognizing 
each other in order to combine, show a great deal of ** presence of mind.** Ladd, 
Introd. to Philosophy, %8— ** A distinguished astronomer has said that every body in 
the solar system is behaving as if it knew precisely how it ought to behave in consist- 
ency with its own nature, and with the behavior of every other body in the same sys- 
tem. . . . Each atom has danced countless millions of miles, with countless millions 
of different partners, many of which required an important modification of its mode of 
motion, without ever departing from the correct step or the right time.** J. P. Cooke, 
Credentials of Science, 104, 177, suggests that something more than atoms is needed to 
explain the universe. A correlating Intelligence and Will must be assumed. Atoms 
by themselves would be like a heap of loose nails which need to be magnetized if they 
are to hold together. All structures would be resolved, and all forms of matter would 
disappear, if the Presence which sustains them were withdrawn. The atom, like the 
monad of Leibnitz, is ** parvus in suo genere deus *' — " a little god in its nature ** —only 
because it is the expression of the mind and will of an immanent God. 

Plato speaks of men who are " dazzled by too near a look at material things.** They 
do not perceive that these very material things, since they can be interpreted only in 
terms of spirit, must themselves be essentially spiritual. Materialism is the explanation 
of a world of which we know something — the world of mind — by a world of which we 
know next to nothing — the world of matter. Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 297, 29:$— 
*' How about your material atoms and brain-molecules? They have no real existence 
save as objects of thought, and therefore the very thought, which you say your atoms 
produce, turns out to be the essential precondition of their own existence.'* With this 
agree the words of Dr. Ladd : ** Knowledge of matter involves repeated activities of 
sensation and reflection, of inductive and deductive inference, of intuitional belief in 
substance. These are all activities of mind. Only as the mind has a self-conscious life, 
is any knowledge of what matter is, or can do, to be gained. . . . Eversrthing is real 
which is the permanent subject of changing states. That which touches, feels, sees, is 
more real than that which is touched, felt, seen.'* 

H. N. Gardner, Presb. Bey., 1886 : 801, 665, 666 — " Mind gives to matter its chief mean- 
ing,— hence matter alone can never explain the universe.** Gore, Incarnation, 31 — 
** Mind is not the producl of nature, but the necessary cofwf fttient of nature, considered 
as an ordered knowablo system.** Eraser, Philos. of Theism : '* An immoral act must 
originate in the immoral agent; a physical effect is not kncywn to originate in its 
physical cause.*' Matter, inorganic and organic, presupposes mind ; but it is not true 
that mind presupposes matter. LeConte : ** If I could remove your brain cap, what 
would I see? Only physical changes. But you— what do you perceive? Conscious- 
ness, thought, emotion, will. Now take external nature, the Cosmos. The observer 
from the outside sees only physical phenomena. But must there not be in this case 
also — on the other side — psychical phenomena, a Self, a Person, a WUl ? ** 

The impossibility of finding in matter, regarded as mere atoms, any of the attributes 
of a cause, has led to a general abandonment of this old Materialism of Democritus, 
Epicurus, Lucretius, Condillac, Holbach, Feuerbach, BUchner; and Materialistic 
Idealism has taken its place, which instead of regarding force as a property of matter, 
regards matter as a manifestation of force. From this section we therefore pass to 
Materialistic Idealism, and inquire whether the universe can be interpreted simply as a 
system of force and of ideas. A quarter of a century ago, John Tjmdall, in his open- 
ing address as President of the British Association at Belfast, declared that in matter 
was to be found the promise and potency of every form of life. But in 1808, Sir William 
Crookes, in his address as President of that same British Association, reversed the 
apothegm, and declared that in life he saw the promise and potency of every form of 
matter. See Lange, History of Materialism ; Janet, Materialism ; FabH, Materialismus ; 
Herzog, EncyclopHdie, art. : Materialismus ; but esp., Stallo, Modem Physics, 148-170. 
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In addition to the general error indicated above, we object to this system 
as follows : 

1. In knowing matter, the mind necessarily judges itself to be different 
in kind, and higher in rank, than the matter which it knows. 

We here state simply on intuitive conviction. The mind, in using its physical orgran- 
ism and through it brlnirin^ external nature into its service, recoguisses itself as differ- 
ent from and superior to matter. See Murtineau, quoted in Ilrlt. Quar., April, 1882: 
173, and the article of President Thomas Uill in the Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 185S: 868— 
'*A11 that is really given by the act of sense-iM;rocption is the existence of the con- 
scious self, floating in boundless siMice and boundless time, surrounded and sustained 
by boundless power. The material moved, which we at first think the frreat reality, is 
only the shadow of a real belntjr* which is immaterial.'* Harris, Philos. Basis^of Theism, 
317— **Imagrlne an infinitesimal beintjr iu the brain, watchingr the action of the molo- 
cules, but missingr the thought. So science ol)6erve8 the universe, but misses God." 
Hebberd, in Joum. Spec. Philos.. April, 1886 : 135. 

Robert Browning, '* the subtlest assertor of the soul in song," makes the Pope, in 
The Ring and the Book, say : ** Mind is not matter, nor from matter, but above." So 
President Francis Wayland : " What is mind ? " " No matter." *• What is matter? *' 
"Nevermind," Sully, The Human Mind, 2 : 360 — ** Consciousness is a reality wholly 
disparate from material processes, and cannot therefore be resolved into these. 
Materialism makes that which is Immediately known (our mental states) subordinate 
to that which is only indirectly or infereutially known ( external things ). Moreover, a 
material entity existing per se out of relation to a cogitant mind is an absurdity." As 
materialists work out their theory, their so-called matter grows more and more ether- 
eal, until at last a stage is reached when it cannot be distinguished from what others 
call spirit. Martineau : *' The matter they describe is so exceedingly clever that it is 
up to anything, even to writing Hamlet and discovering its own evolution. In short, 
but for the spellin^r of its name, it does not seem to differ appreciably from our old 
friends. Mind and God." A. W. Moinerio, in Christianity and Evolution, 54— " A bcin^ 
conscious of his unity cannot possibly be formed out of a -numlKjr of atoms uncon- 
scious of their diversity. Any one who thinks this possible is capable of assertinflr that 
half a dozen fools might be compounded into a single wise man." 

2. Since the mind's attributes of (a) continuous identity, (6) self -activity, 
(c) unrelatedness to space, are dififerent in kind and higher in rank than the 
attributes of matter, it is rational to conclude that mind is itself different in 
kind from matter and higher in rank than matter. 

This is an argument from specific qualities to that which underlies and explains the 
qualities, (a) Memory proves i^rsoiial identity. This is not an identity of material 
atoms, for atoms change. The molecules that come cannot remember those that 
depart. Some immutable part in the brain ? organized or unorganized ? Organized 
decays ; unorganized — soul. ( h ) Inertia shows that matter is not self-moving. It acts 
only as it is acted upon. A single atom would never move. Two portions are necessary, 
and these, in onler to useful action, require adjustment by a power which does not 
belong to matter. Evolution of the universe inexplicable, unless matter were first 
moved by some power outside itself. See Duke of Argyll, lieign of Law, 83. (c ) The 
highest activities of mind are indep<.»ndent of known physical conditions. Mind con- 
trols and sulKlues the body. It does not cease to grow when the growth of the boOy 
ceases. When the body nears dissolution, the mind often tissertfi itself most strikingly. 

Kant: " Unity of apprehension is possible on account of the transcendental unity 
of self-consciousness." I get my i<iea of unity from the indivisible self. Stout, Manuul i »f 
Psychology, 63— **So far as matter exists independently of its presentation to a cogni- 
tive subject, it cannot have material properties, such as extension, hardness, color, 
weight, etc .... The world of material phenomena presupposes a system of 
immaterial agency. In this immaterial system the individual consciousness originates. 
This agency, some say, is Uuyught^ others wfU.^' A. J. Dubois, in Century MEigazine, 
De(!. 18W : 228 — Since each thought involves a molecular movement in the brain, and this 
moves the whole universe, mind is the secret of the universe, and we should interprt't 
nature as the expression of underlying purpose. Science is mind following the traces 
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of mind. There can be no mind without antecedent mind. That all human beings 
tiave the same mental modes shows that these modes are not due simply to enyirou- 
ment. Bowne: ''Things act upon the mind and the mind reacts with knowledge. 
Knowing is not a passive receiving, but an active construing.'* Wundt : " We are 
compelled to admit that the physical development is not the cause, but much more the 
eflTeot, of psychical development.** 

Paul Garus, Soul of Man, S2-6i, defines soul as *' the form of an organism," and mem- 
ory as "the psychical ispect of the preservation of form in living substance." This 
seems to give priority to the organism rather than to the soul, regardless of the fact 
that without soul no organism is conceivable. Clay cannot be the ancestor of the 
potter, nor stone the ancestor of the mason, nor wood the ancestor of the carpenter. 
W.N. Clarke, Christian Theology, 99 ^ '* The intelligiblenefls of the universe to us is 
strong and ever present evidence that there is an all-pervading rational Mind, from 
which the universe received its character." We must add to the mgyi m, ^* Cogito, erg.) 
sum,'* the other maxim, ** Intelligo, ergo Deus est." Pflelderer, Philos. Kelig., 1 :2r3 — 
" The whole idealistic philosophy of modem times is in fact only the oarrsring out and 
grounding of the conviction that Nature is ordered by Spirit and for Spirit, as a subser- 
vient means for its eternal ends ; that it is therefore not, as the heathen naturalism 
thought, ttie one and all, the last and highest of things, but has the Spirit, and the 
moral Ends over it, as its Lord and Master.*' The consciousness by which things are 
known precedes tlie things themselves, in the order of logric, and therefore cannot be 
explained by them or derived from them. See Porter, Human Intellect, 22, 131, 1S2. 
McCosh, Christianity and Positivism, chap, on Materialism; Divine Government, 71- 
M; Intuitions, 140-145. Hopkins, Study of Man, 53-M ; Morell, Hist, of Philosophy, 318- 
334; Hickok, Rational Cosmology, 403 ; Theol. Eclectic, 6 : 535 ; Appleton, Works, 1 :151- 
154; Calderwood, Moral Philos., 235; Ulrici, Leib und Seelc, 688-725, and synopsis, in Bap. 
QUar., July, 1873 : 380. 

3. Mind rather than matter must therefore be regarded as the original 
and independent entity, unless it can be scientificallj demonstrated that 
mind is material in its origin and nature. But all attempts to explain the 
psychical from the physical, or the organic from the inorganic, are acknowl- 
edged failures. The most that can be claimed is, that psychical are always 
accompanied by physical changes, and that the inorganic is the basis and 
support of the organic. Although the precise connection between the mind 
and the body is unknown, the fact that the continuity of physical changes 
is unbroken in times of psychical activity renders it certain that mind is not 
transformed physical force. If the facts of sensation indicate the depen- 
dence of mind upon body, the facts of volition equally indicate the depen- 
dence of body ui)on mind. 

The chemist can produce organic^ but not organized, substances. The life cannot be 
produced from mutter. Even in living things progress is secured only by plan. Multi- 
plication of desired advantage, in the Darwinian scheme, requires a selecting thought; 
in other words the natural selection is artificial selection after all. John Fiske, 
Destiny of the Creature, 109 — ** Cerebral physiology tells us that, during the present 
life, although thought and feeling are always manifested in connection with a peculiar 
form of matter, yet by no possibility can thought and feeling be iu any sense the 
product of matter. Nothing could be more grossly unscientific than the famous remark 
of Cabanis, that the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile. It is not even 
correct to say that thought goes on iu the brain. What goes on in the brain is an 
amazingly complex series of molecular movements, with which thought and feeling 
are in some unknown way correlated, not as effects eras causes, but as concomitants." 

Leibnitz's *' preijstablished harmony " indicates the difficulty of defining the relation 
between mind and matter. They are like two entirely disconnected clocks, the one of 
which has a dial and indicates the hour by its hands, while the other without a dial 
simultaneously indicates the same hour by its striking apparatus. To Leibnitz the 
world Is an aggregate of atomic souls leading absolutely separate lives. There is no 
real actiun of one upon another. Everything in the monad is the development of its 
individual unstimulated activity. Yet there is a p'retotablished harmony of them ail, 
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arranjircd from the besinniiii? by the Creator. The interna] development of each monad 
in M} adjusted to that of all the other monads, as to produce the false impression that 
they are mutually influenc«>d by each other (see Johnson, in Andover Uev^ ApL 1800: 
4(/7, 4<J8). Leibnitz^s theory involves the complete rejection of the freedom of the human 
will in the libertarian sense. To escape from this arbitrary connection of mind and 
matter in Leibnitz's pre^stablished harmony, Spinoza rejected the Cartesian doctrine 
of two God-created substances, and maintained that there is but one fundamental 
substance, namely, God himself (see Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 173;. 

There is an increased flow of blood to the head in times of mental activity. Some- 
times, in intense heat of literary composition, the blood fairly surges through the 
brain. No diminution, but further increase, of phj'sical activity accompanies the 
greatest elforts of mind. Lay a man upon a balance ; fire a pistol shot or injdct sud- 
denly a great thought into his mind ; at once he will tip the balance, and tumble upon 
his head. Romanes, Mind and Motion, 21— **Consciousne8B causes physical changes, 
but not vice vena. To say that mind is a function of motion is to say that mind is a 
function of itself, since motion exists only for mind. Better suppose the phjrsical and 
the psychical to be only one, as in the violin sound and vibration are one. Volition Is 
a cause in nature because it has cerebration for its obverse and inseparable side. But 
if there is no motion without mind, then there can be no universe without God." . . . 
34 — ** Because within the limits of human experience mind is only known as associated 
with brain, it does not follow that mind cannot exist without brain. Helmholtz*8 
explanation of the elfect of one of Beethoven's sonatas on the brain may be perfectly 
correct, but the explanation of the effect given by a musician may be equally correct 
within its category." 

Herbert Spencer, Prtpciples of Psychology, 1 : 2 M— ** Two things, mind and nervous 
action, exist together, but we cannot imagine how they are related" (see review of 
8i>encer'8 Psychology, in N. Englander, July, 1873). Tyndall, Fragments of Science, 
120 — *' The passage from the physics of the brain to the facts of consciousness is 
unthinkable." Schurman, Agnosticism and Religion, 93 — **The metamorphosis of 
vibrations into conscious ideas is a miracle, in comparison with which the floating of 
iron or the turning of water into wine is easily credible." Bain, Mind and Body, 131^ 
There is no break in the physical continuity. See Brit. Quar., Jan. 1874 ; art. by Her- 
bert, on Mind and the Science of Energy ; McCosh, Intuitions, 145 ; Talbot, in Bap. 
Quar., Jan. 1871. On Gculincx's ** occasional causes" and Descartes's dualism, see 
Martincau, Tyiies, U4, 145, 156-158, and Study, 2 : 77. 

4. Tho materialistic theory, denying as it does the priority of spirit^ 
can furnish no sufficient cause for the highest features of the existing 
universe, namely, its personal intelligences, its intuitive ideas, its free-will, 
its moral progress, its beliefs in God and immortality. 

Herbert, Modem Realism Examined : *' Materialism has no physical evidence of the 
existence of consciousnesH in others. As it declares our fellow men to be destitute of 
frc« volition, so it should declare them destitute of consciousness ; should call them, as 
well as brutes, pure automata. If physics arc all, there is no God, but there is also no 
man, existing." Some of the early followers of Descartes used to kick and beat their 
dogs, laughing meanwhile at their cries and calling them the ** creaking of the machine." 
Huxley, who calls the brutes ** conscious automata," believes in the gradual banish- 
ment, from all regions of human thought, of what we call spirit and spontaneity: 
*' A spontaneous act is an absurdity ; it is simply an effect that is uncaused." 

James, Psychology, 1 : 149— " Tho girl in Midshipman Easy could not excuse the ille- 
gitimacy of her child by saying that *it was a very small one.' And consciousness, 
however small, is an Illegitimate birth in any philosophy that starts without it, and 
yet professes to explain all facts by continued evolution. • . . Materialism denies 
reality to almost all tho impulses which we most cherish. Hence it will fail of univer- 
sal adoption." CHerk Maxwell, Life, 391 — ^' The atoms are a very tough lot, and can 
stand a great deal of knocking about, and it is strange to find a number of them com- 
bining to form a man of feeling. ... 406— I have looked into most philosophical 
systems, and 1 have seen none that will work without a God." President E. B. 
Andrews : *^ Mind is tho only substantive thing in this universe, and all else is adjec- 
tive. Matter is not primordial, but is a function of spirit." Theodore Parker : ** Man 
is the highest product of his own history. The discoverer finds nothing so tall or grand 
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aa himself, nothing so valuablo to him. Tho greatest star is at the small end of the 
te]c8co]K}— the star that is looking, not loolced after, nor looked at." 

Materialism makes men to bo ** a serio-comic procession of wax figures or of cunning 
casts in clay " ( Bowno ). Man is '* the cunnlngest of clocks." But if there were nothing 
but matter, there could be no materialism, for a system of thought, like materialism, 
implies consciousness. Martineau, Tjrpes, preface, xii, xiil— ''It was the irresistible 
pleading of the moral consciousness which first drove me to rebel against the limits 
of the merely scientific conception. It became incredible to me that nothing was 
possible except the actual. ... Is there then no ought to be, other than what is/" 
Dewey, Psychology, 84— '*A world without ideal elements would be one in which the 
home would be four walls and a roof to keep out cold and wet; the table a mess for 
animals ; and the grave a hole in the ground." Omar Khayy&m, Rubaiyat, stanza 73— 
**And that inverted bowl they call the Sky, Whereunder crawling coop'd we live and die. 
Lift not your hands to It lor help— for it As impotently moves as you or I." Victor 
Hugo : '* You say the soul is nothing but the resultant of bodily powers ? Why then is 
my soul more luminous when my bodily powers begin to fail? Winter is on my head, 
and eternal spring is in my heart. . . . The nearer I approach the end, the plainer I 
hear the immortal symphonies of the worlds which invite me." 

Diman, Theistic Argument, 348— *' Materialism can never explain the fact that mat- 
ter is always combined with force. Coordinate principles? then dualism, instead of 
monism. Force cause of matter ? then we preserve unity, but destroy materialism ; 
for we trace matter to an immaterial source. Behind multiplicity of natural forces 
we must postulate some single power— which can be nothing but coordinating mind." 
Mark Hopkins sums up Materialism in Princeton Rev., Nov. 1879:490— "l. Man, who is 
a person, is made by a thing, i, e., matter. 2, Matter is to be worshiped as man*s 
maker, if anything is to be ( Rom. 1 : 25 ). 8. Man is to worship himself — his God is his 
beliy.** See also Martineau, Religion and Materialism, 25-31, Types, 1 : preface, xii, 
xiii, and Study, 1 : 248, 250, 345 ; Christlieb, Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, 145-161 ; 
Buchanan, Modem Atheism, 247, 248; McCosh, in International Rev^ Jan. 1805; Con- 
temp. Rev., Jan. 1875, art. : Man Transcorporeal ; Calderwood, Relations of Mind and 
Brain ; Laycock, Mind and Brain ; Diman, Theistic Argument, 838 ; Wilkinson, in Pres- 
ent Day Tracts, 3 : no. 17 ; Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1:487-499; A. H. Strong, Philos. and 
Relig., 31-38. 

II. MATERiAiiisno Idealism. 

Idealism proper is that method of thought which regards all knowledge 
as conyersant only with affections of the percipient mind. 

Its element of truth is the fact that these affections of the x)ercipient 
mind are the conditions of our knowledge. Its error is in denying that 
through these and in these we know that which exists independently of our 
consciousness. 

The idealism of the present day is mainly a materiaUstic idealism. It 
defines matter and mind alike in terms of sensation, and regards both as 
opposite sides or successive manifestations of one underlying and unknow- 
able force. 

Modem subjective idealism is the developmentof a principle found as far back as 
Locke. Locke derived all our knowledge from sensation ; the mind only combines 
ideas which sensation furnishes, but gives no material of its own. Berkeley held that 
externally we can be sure only of sensations,- cannot be sure that any external world 
exists apart from mind. Berkeley's idealism, however, was objective ; for he maintained 
that while things do not exist independently of consciousness, they do exist indepen- 
dently of our consciousness, namely, in the mind of God, who in a correct philosophy 
takes the place of a mindless external world as the cause of our ideas. Kant, in like 
manner, held to existences outside of our own minds, although he regarded these exist- 
ences as unknown and unknowable. Over against these forms of objective idealism 
we must put the subjective idealism of Hume, who held that internally also we cannot 
be sure of anything but mental phenomena ; we know thoughts, feelings and volitions, 
but we do not know mental substance within, any more than we know material sub- 
stance without ; our ideas are a string of beads, without any string ; we need no cause 
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for these ideas, in an external world, a soul, or God. MUU Spencer, Bain and Tyndall 
are Humists, and it is their subjective idealism which we oppose. 

All these regard the material atom as a mei-e centre of force, or a hypothetical cause 
of sensations. Matter is therefore a manifestation of force, as to the old materialism 
force was a property of matter. But if matter, mind and God are nothing but sensa- 
tions, then the body itself is nothing but sensations. There is no body to have the sen- 
sations, and no spirit^ either human or divine, to produce them. John Stuart Mill, in 
his Examination of Sir William Hamilton, 1 : 234-253, makes sensations the only orig- 
inal sources of knowledge. He defines matter as ** a permanent possibility of sensation," 
and mind as '* a series of feelings aware of itself.** So Huxley calls matter ** only a 
name for the unknown cause of the states of consciousness **; although he also declares : 
*^ If I am compelled to choose between the materialism of a man like BUchner and the 
idealism of Berkeley, I would have to agree with Berkeley.'* Ho would hold to the 
priority of matter, and yet regard matter as wholly ideal. Since John Stuart Mill, of 
all the materialistic idealists, gives the most precise definitions of matter and of mind, 
we attempt to show the inadequacy of his treatment. 

The most complete refutation of subjective idealism is that of Sir William Hamilton, 
in his Metaphysics, 318-372, and Theories of Sense-perception — the reply to Brown. 
See condensed statement of Hamilton's view, with estimate and criticism, in Porter, 
Human Intellect, 236-240, and on Idealism, 129, 132. Porter holds that original percep- 
tion gives us simply affections of our own sensorium ; as cause of these, we gain knowl- 
edge of extended externality. So Sir William Hamilton : ** Sensation proper has no 
object but a subject-object." But both Porter and Hamilton hold that through these 
sensations we know that which exists independently of our sensations. Hamilton's 
natural realism, however, was an exaggeration of the truth. Bowne, Introd. to Psych. 
Theory, 257. 258 — " In Sir William Hamilton's desire to have no go-betweens In per- 
ception, he was forced to maintain that every sensation is felt where it seems to be, and 
hence that the mind fills out the entire body. Likewise he had to affirm that the object 
in vision is not the thing, but the rays of light, and even the object itself had, at last, 
to be brought into consciousness. Thus he reached the absurdity that the true object 
in perception is something of which we are totally unconscious.** Surely we cannot 
be immediately conscious of what is outside of consciousness. James, Psychology, 1 : 
11 — '*The terminal organs are telephones, and brain-oellsarethe receivers at which the 
mind listens.'* Berkeley's view is to be found in his Principles of Human Knowledge, 
i 18 sq. See also Presb. Rev., Apl. 1885 : 301-315 ; Joum. Spec. Philos., 1884 : 246-200, 38»- 
389 ; TuUoch, Mod. Theories, 360, 361 ; Encyc. Britannica, art. : Berkeley. 

There is, however, an idealism which is not open to Hamilton's objections, and to 
which most recent philosophers give their adhesion. It is the objective idealism of 
Lotze. It argues that we know nothing of the extended world except through the 
forces which impress our nervous organism. These forces take the form of vibrations 
of air or ether, and wo interpret them as sound, light, or motion, according as they 
affect our nerves of hearing, sight, or touch. But the only force which we immediately 
know is that of our own wills, and we can either not understand matter at all or we 
must understand it as the product of a will comparable to our own. Things are simply 
**concreted laws of action," or divine ideas to which permanent reality has been given 
by divine will. What we perceive in the normal exercise of our faculties has existence 
not only for us but for all intelligent beings and for God himself ; in other words, our 
idealism is not subjective, but objective. We have seen in the previous section that 
atoms cannot explain the universe,— they presuppose both ideas and force. We now 
see that this force presupposes will, and these ideas presuppose mind. But, as it still 
may be claimed that this mind is not self-conscious mind and that this will is not per- 
sonal will, we pass in the next section to consider Idealistic Pantheism, of which these 
claims are characteristic. Materialistic Idealism, in truth, is but a half-way house 
between Materialism and Pantheism, in which no permanent lodging is to be found by 
the logical intelligence. 

Lotze, Outlines of Metaphysics, 152 — " The objectivity of our cognition consists 
therefore in this, that it is not a meaningless play of mere seeming ; but it brings 
before us a world whose coherency is ordered in pursuance of the injunction of 
the sole Reality in the world, to wit, the Good. Our cognition thus possesses more 
of truth than if it copied exactly a world that has no value in itself. Although it 
docs not comprehend in what manner all that is phenomenon is presented to the 
view, still it understands what is the meaning of it all; and is like to a spectator 
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who comprehends the trsthetic sigrniflcance of that which takes place on the stage of a 
theatre, and would friiin nothing essential if he were to see besides the machinery by 
means of which the chan^jres are effected on the stage." Prtjfessor C. A. Strong : " Percep- 
tion is a shadow thrown upon the mind by a thing-in>itself. The shadow is the symbol 
of the thing ; and, as shadows are soulless and dead, physical objects may seem soulless 
and dead, while the reality symbolized is never so soulful and alive. Consciousness is 
reality. The only existence of which we can conceive is mental in its nature. All 
existence firr consciousness is existence of consciousness. The horse's shadow accom- 
panies him, but it does not help him to draw the cart. The brain-event is simply the 
mental state itself regarded from the point of view of the perception." 

Aristotle: '* Substance is in its nature prior to relation "<— there can be no relation 
without things to be related. Fichte : *' Knowledge, Just because it is knowledge, is 
not reality, — it comes not first, but second." Veitch, Knowing and Being, 216, 217, 292, 
293— "Thought can do nothing, except as it is a synon>an for Thinker. . . . Neither 
the finite nor the infinite consciousness, alone or together, can constitute an object 
external, or explain its existence. The existence of a thing logically precedes the 
perception of it. Perception is not creation. It Is not the thinking that makes the 
ego, but the ego that makes the ttiinking." Seth, Hegelianism and Personality: 
'*Di\ine thoughts presuppose a divine Being. God's thoughts do not constitute the 
real world. The real force does hot lie in them, — it lies in the divine Being, as living, 
active Will." Here was the fundamental error of Hegel, that he regarded the Universe 
as mere Idea, and gave little thought to the Love and the Will that constitute it. See 
John Fiske, Cosmic Philosophy, 1 : 75 ; 2 : 80 ; Contomp. Hev., Oct. 1872 : art. on Huxley ; 
L')wndes, Philos. Primary Beliefs, 1J5-143; Atwatcr (on Ferrier), in Princeton Rev., 
ia'i7 : 258, 280 ; Cousin, Hist. Philosophy, 2 : 239-343 ; Veitch 's HamUton, ( Blackwood's 
PhUos. Classics,) 176, 191 ; A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Religion, 58-74. 

To this view we make the following objections : 

1. Its definition of matter as a '* permanent possibility of sensation " 
contradicts our intuitive judgment that, in knowing the phenomena of 
matter, we have direct knowledge of substance as underlying phenomena, 
as distinct from our sensations, and as external to the mind which 
experiences these sensations. 

Bowne, Metaphysics, 432 — " How the possibility of an odor and a flavor can be the 
cause of the yellow color of an orange is probably unknowable, except to a mind that 
can see that two and two may make five." See Iveraoh's Philosophy of Spencer Bxam- 
ined, in Present Day Tracts, 5: no. 29. Martineau, Study, 1 : 102-112— "If external 
impressions are telegraphed to the brain, intelligence must receive the message at 
the beginning as well as deliver it at the end. ... It is the external object which 
gives the possibility, not the possibility which gives the external object. The mind 
cannot make both its cognita and its Cf)gnitio, It cannot dispense with standing- 
ground for its own feet, or with atmosphere for its own wings." Professor Charles A. 
Strong : ^' Kant held to tliings-in-themselves back of physical phenomena, as well as to 
things-iu-themsclves back of mental phenomena; he thought things-in-themselves 
back of physical might be identical with things in- themselves back of mental phenom- 
ena. And since mental phenomena, on this theory, are not specimens of reality, and 
reality manifests itself IndifTerently through them and through physical phenomena, 
he naturally concluded that we have no ground for supposing reality to be Uke either 
— that we must conceive of it as * weder Materie noch ein denkend Wesen ' — * neither 
matter nor a thinking being ' — a theory of the Unknowable. Would that it had been 
also the Unthinkable and the Unmentionable I " Ralph Waldo Emerson was a sub- 
jective idealist ; but, when called to inspect a farmer's load of wood, he said to his 
company : ** Excuse me a moment, my friends ; we have to attend to these matters. 
Just as if they were real." See Mivart, On Truth, 71-Wl. 

2. Its definition of mind as a "series of feelings aware of itself" 
contradicts our intuitive judgment that, in knowing the phenomena of 
mind, we have direct knowledge of a spiritual substance of which these 
phenomena are manifestations, which retains its identity independently of 

7 
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<mr eoiMMrkMUDeai, and wfaicfa, in its knowing, iTitttead of being the 
recipietkt of impriMODs from without, ftlwmys ads from within br a power 
of its own. 



Jaatt, Pfejchokj«T, 1 :23l— ■^Itnemf aft if tke iliiaiafij piycUe 
thfMgkLor thi* O^rngkL, or that tkfmgkt, but bnt tfeovgM, erar thoovte 
Tbe oAlmeraU v^maUnn fact is not 'feetmgB and thaagkiM enac,' but * I tlkink.* and 
*Ifc«L"* Pn/lieawrJaaMaiie<«iw:UfldtoMiythift.eT«itboagfakc tiriffn ft hte 
wltbff lit iiHistiiiir upfjn the exteUAce of a ftooL Hamfflon'ft Bod, 40—-* ShaU I tUnk 
thattlMciffatcanstaiMlbjiUf^? or that ideas can feel pleasore or pain?'* B.T.SBiitli, 
JfaD'ft KaowlHSge, 44-.^ We mj 'mj notkms and 1B7 paaik)oa»* and when we osa tfaeae 
pfanMee we impljr tlHU oar oeinnd leif it felt to be eoiDetbinirdiffeEcm from tke noti^^ 
orpaaloaawhicfabeloafftoitorGliaracceriaeitforatiiiie.'* L k Aig i ibeig ; ** Weabooid 
mj, * It tldnks: ' jiut aft we mj-, * It liirfateu.* or * It rains.* In asjinc *Cc«tto,* the 
pidlrjar/pfaerr^j«a too far if he translates it,* I think."* AiethefBcaltiea»tben.anarmT 
wltlMat a t^oeral, or an engine witlioat a driver? In that caK we should not hoae 
■ensations, ~ we sbonld ool j /j< sensations. 

Trr/Umf^ C. A« Strrmg : ** I liare knowledge of c4htr minds. Tiiis noo-emptrioal 
knr/wk^]ge~ transcendent knowledge of tliing»-in-themselvea. derived neither from 
ezperlen«e nor ressrjoing. and SMuming tliat like consequents t intelligent movementa > 
must hare like antecedents f thr^ugfats and feelings a. and also aasuming in8tinctl\-elj 
that STMnething exists outside of mj own mind — this refutes the post-Kantisn ph<v 
ormienalism. i'crc^ptUm and aKim/ry ai«o involve transcendence. In both I transcend 
the UAinds of experience, as trujj as in ray knowledge of other minds. In memory 
I rf?r:#ignijBe a pcMt, as distingui»bed from tbe prusent. In perception I cognise a 
p^jssJMIity of itiher ex^taieaeea like tbe present, and this alone gives the sense of 
pffrrnanenoe and reality. Perception and memory refute phenomenalism. Things-in- 
themselves must Ijo assumed in order to fill tbe gaps between individual minds, and 
to give Ciherr;noe and intelligibility to tbe universe, and so to avoid pluralism. If 
matter can inHucrnoe and even extinguish our minds, it must have some force of its 
own, srime existenoe in itself. If consciousness is an evolutionary product^ it must 
have arisen from simpler mental facta. But these simpler mental facts are only another 
name for things-ln-themselvcs. A deep prerational instinct compels us to recognize 
them, for tku'y cannot be k>gicaUy demonstrated. We must assume them in order 
to give continuity and intelligibility to our conceptions of the universe.** See, on 
Ilain*s Cerebral Psychology, Martineau's Essays, 1 : 26& On the phj-siological method 
of mental philosophy, see Talbot, in Bap. Quar., 1871 : 1 ; Bowen, in Princeton Itev., 
March, 1878 : iO^iU) ; Murray, Psychology, 279-387. 

3. In 00 far a8 this theory regards mind as the obverse side of matter, 
or as a later aud higher development from matter, the mere reference of 
both miud and matter to an underlying force does not save the theory from 
any of the difficulties of pure materialism already mentioned ; since in 
this case, e<iually with that, force is regarded as purely physical, and the 
priority of spirit is denied. 

Herbert Hfienccr, Psychology, quoted by Fiske, Cosmic Philosophy, 2 : 80— '' Mind and 
nervous action are the subjective and objective faces of the same thing. Yet we 
remain utterly incapable of seeing, or even of imagining, how the two are related. 
Mind still c^mtinucs to us a something? without kinship to other things." Owen, Anat- 
omy of Vcsrtebrates, quoted by Tallxit, I^p. Quar., Jan. 1871:5 — *' All that I know of 
matter and mind in themselves is that the former is an external centre of force, and 
the latter an Internal ccjntre of force." New Englander, Sept. 1883 : 6G8 — " If the atom 
be a more centre of force and not a real thing in itself, then the atom is a suporsensual 
essence, an iramatoriul being. To make immaterial matter the source of conscious 
mind Is U) make matter as wonderful us an immortal soul or a {.^ersoual Creator." 8ee 
New Englander, July, 1875: 53^r>35; Martincau, Study, 10c2-ldO, and ReUg. and Mod. 
Materialism, 25 — '' If it takes mind to construe the universe, how can the negation of 
mind constitute it ?'^ 

David J. mil, In his Genetic Philosophy, 200, 201, seems to deny that thought pre- 
c<*<I(« force, or tliat force precedes thought : ** Objects, or things in the external world. 
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may be elements of a thought-process in a cosmic subject, without themselves being: 

ooDScious A true analysis and a rational Koncsis require the equal recognition 

of both the objective and the subjc^rtive cilements of experience, without priority in 
time, separation in space or disruption of being. So far as our minds can penetrate 
reality, as disclosed in the activities of thought, we are everywhere confronted with 
a Dynamic Reason/* In Dr. Hill^s account of the genesis of the universe, however, the 
unooDsdous comes first, and from it the conscious seems to be derived. Consciousness 
of the object is only the obverse side of the object of consciousness. This is, as Mar- 
tineau. Study, 1 : 341, remarks, ** to take the sea on board the boat." We greatly prefer 
the view of Lotze, S : 641 — '' Things are acts of the Infinite wrought within minds alone, 
or states which the Infinite experiences nowhere but in minds. .... Things and 
events are the sum of those actions which the highest Principle performs in all spirits so 
uniformly and coherently, that to these spirits there must seem to be a world of sub- 
stantial and efficient things existing in space outside themselves." The data from 
which we draw our inferences as to the nature of the external world being mental and 
spiritual, it is more rational to attribute to that world a spiritual reality than a kind of 
reality of which our experience knows nothing. See also Schurman, Belief in God^ 
206,226. 

4. In SO far as this theory holds the underlying force of which matter 
and mind are manifestations to be in any sense intelligent or voluntary, it 
renders necessary the assumption that there is an intelHgcnt and voluntary 
Being who exerts this force. Sensations and ideas, moreover, are expU- 
cable only as manifestations of Mind. 

Many recent Christian thinkers, as Murphy, Scientific Bases of Faith, 13-15, 29-^, 
42-52, would define mind as a function of matter, matter as a function of force, force 
as a function of will, and therefore as the power of an omnipresent and personal Gk>d. 
All force, except that of man^s free will, is the will of God. So Herschel, Lectures, 460 ; 
Argyll, Keignof Law. 121-127; Wallace on Nat. Selection, 363-371 ; Martineau, Essays, 
1 :63, 121, 145, 265; Bowon, Metaph. and Ethics, 145-102. These writers are led to their 
conclusion in large part by the considerations that nothing dead can be a proper cause ; 
that will is the only cause of which we have immediate knowledge ; that the forces of 
nature are intelligible only when they are regarded as exertions of wilL Matter, there- 
fore, is simply centres of force— the regular and, as it were, automatic expression of 
God^s mind and will. Second causes in nature are only secondary activities of the great 
First Cause. 

This view is held also by Bowne, in his Metaphjrsics. He regards only personality as 
reaL Matter is phenomenal, although it is an activity of the divine will outside of us. 
Bowne^s phenomenalism is therefore an objective idealism, greatly preferable to that 
of Berkeley who held to God's energisdng indeed, but only within the souL This 
idealism of Bowne is not pantheism, for it holds that, while there are no second 
causes in nature, man is a second cause, with a personality distinct from that of 
God, and lifted above nature by his powers of free wilL Hoyce, however, in his Relig- 
ious Aspect of Philosophy, and in his The World and the Individual, makes mau*s con- 
sciousness a part or aspect of a imiversal consciousness, and so, instead of malcing God 
come to consciousness in man, makes man come to consciousness in God. While this 
scheme seems, in one view, to save God^s personality, it may be doubted whether it 
equally guarantees man's personality or leaves room for man's freedom, responsibility, 
sin and guilt. Bowne, Philos. Theism, 175— " * Universal reason * Is a class- term which 
denotes no possible existence, and which has reality only in the specific existences from 
which it is abstracted." Bowne claims that the impersonal finite has only such other- 
ness as a thought or act has to its subject. There is no substantial existence except in 
persons. Seth, llegelianism and Personality : ** Neo- Kantianism erects into a God the 
mere form of self -consciousness in general, that is, confounds consciousness iiberhaupt 
with a universal consciousness." 

Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 318-343, esp. 328— "Is there anything in 
existence but myself ? Yes. To escape solipsism I must admit at least other persons. 
Does the world of apparent objects exist for me only ? No ; it exists for others also, 
so that we live in a common world. Docs this common world consist in anything more 
than a similarity of impressions in finite minds, so that the world apart from these is 
nothing? This view cannot be disproved, but it accords so ill with the impression of 
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our total ezperienoc that it is practtcaUy imposrible. Is then the worid of things a 
contiDUoiM eziflteDoc uf ^ome kind independent of finite thought and ooDsdousDesB? 
This claim cannot be demonstrated, but it is the oolj view that does not invohre insu- 
perable difficulties. What is the nature and where is the plaoe of this oosmic exfsteDoe? 
That is the question between Realism and Idealism. Realism Tiews things as existing 
in a real space, and as true ontological realities. IdeaUsm Tiews both them and the 
space in which they are supposed to be existing as existing only in and for a oosmlo 
Iiiteliigenoe, and apart from which they are absord and contndictoiy. Things are 
independent of tmr thought, but not independent of aU thouglit, in a lumpidi materi- 
ality which is the antithesis and negation of consdousness.*' See also Martineau, 
Study, 1 : 214-230, 341. For advocacy of the substantive existence of second causes, 
see Porter, Hum. Intellect. 58^588; Hodge, Syst. TbeoL, 1 : 508 ; Alden, Philosophy, 48- 
80; Hodgson, Timeand Space, 149-218; A. J. Balfour, in Mtaid, Oct. 1883 : 4301 

TTT. IdeaiiIstic Pantheisic 

Pantheiinn is that method of thought which conceives of the nniveise as 
the development of one intelligent and voluntary, yet impersonal^ sub- 
stance, which reaches consciousness only in man. It therefore identifies 
God, not with each individual object in the universe, but with the totality 
of things. The current Pantheism of our day is idealistic. 

The elements of truth in Pantheism are the intelligence and voltmtari- 
ness of God, and his immanence in the universe ; its error lies in denying 
God's personality and transcendence. 

Pantheism denies the real existence of the finite, at the same time that it deprives the 
Infinite of self-consciousness and freedom. See Hunt, History of Pantheism ; Manning, 
Half-truths and the Truth ; Ba>'ne, Christian Life, Social and Individual, 21-63; Hut- 
ton, on Popular Pantheism, in Essays, 1 : 55-7G— '' The pantheist's ' I believe in God ', is 
a contradiction. Ho says: *I perceive the external as different frommj-self ; but on 
further reflection, I perceive that this external was itself the percipient agency.* So 
the worshiped is really the worshiper after all.*' Harris, Philosophical Basis of Theism, 
173~**Man is a bottle of the ocean's water, in the ocean, temporarily distinguish- 
able by its limitation within the bottle, but lost again in the ocean, so soon as these fra- 
gile limits are broken." Martineau, Types, 1 : 23— Mere immanency excludes Theism; 
transcendency leaves it still possible ; 211-225— Pantheism declares that *' there is nothing 
but God ; he is not only sole cause but entire effect ; he is all in all." Spinoza has been 
falsely called *' the God-intoxicated man." '* Spinoza, on the contrary, translated God 
into the universe ; it was Malebranche who transfigured the universe into Gk)d.*' 

The later Brahmanism ispantheistio. Rowland Williams, Christianity and Hinduism, 
quoted in Mozley on Miracles, 2^ — " In the final state personality vanishes. You will 
not, says the Brahman, accept the term ' void ' as an adequate description of the mys- 
terious nature of the soul, but you will clearly apprehend soul, in the final state, to be 
unseen and ungrasped being, thought, knowledge, Joy— no other than very God." 
Flint, Theism, 09— " Where the will is without energy, and rest is longed for as the end 
of existence, as among the Hindus, there is marked inability to think of Gk)d as cause 
or will, and constant inveterate tendency to pantheism.*' 

Hegel denies God's transcendence : *' God is not a spirit beyond the stars ; he is spirit 
in all spirit "; which means that (}od, the impersonal and unconscious Absolute, comes 
to consciousness only in man. If the eternal system of abstract thoughts were itself 
conscious, finite consciousness would disappear ; hence the alternative is either no God, 
or no mail, Stirling: *'Tho Idea, so conceived, is a blind, dumb, invisible idol, and 
the theory is the most hopeless theory that has ever been presented to humanity." It 
is practical autolatry, or self -deification. The world is reduced to a mere process of 
logic ; thought thinks ; there is thought without a thinker. To this doctrine of Hegel 
we may well oppose the remarks of Lotzo : **" We cannot make mind the equivalent of the 
infinitive to think,— we feel that it must be that which thinks ; the essence of things 
cannot be either existence or activity,- it must be that which exists and that which 
acts. Thinking means nothing, if it is not the thinking of a thinker ; acting and work- 
ing mean nothing, if we leave out the conception of a subject distinguishable from 
them and from which they proceed." To Hegel, Being is Thought ; to Spinoza, Being 
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has Thoufirht + Extension ; the truth seems to be that Being hcui Thou«rht + Will, and 
may reveal itself in Extension and Evolution ( Creation ). 

By other philosophers, however, Hegel is otherwise interpreted. Prof. H. Jones, in 
Mind, July, 1893 : 289-306, claims that Hegel's fundamental Idea is not Thought, but 
Thinking : *' The universe to him was not a system of thoughts, but a thinking reality, 

manifested most fully in man The fundamental reality is the universal Intelli- 

genoe whose operation we should seek to detect in all things. All reality is ultimately 
explicable as Spirit, or Intelligence,— hence our ontology must be a Logic, and the laws 
of things must be laws of thinking." Sterrett, in like manner, in his Studies in Hege/s 
Philosophy of Religion, 17. quotes Hegel's Logic, WjUlacc's translation, 89, 91, 2:W : 
** Spinoza's Subtstavce is, as it were, a dark, shapeless abyss, which devours all definite 
content as utterly null, and produces from itself nothing that has positive subsistence 

in itself God is Substance,— ho is, however, no less the Almoin te Person." This 

is essential to religion, but this, says Hegel, Spinoza never perceived : " Eversrthlng 
depends upon the Absolute Truth being perceived, not merely as Substance, but as Sub« 
Jeot." God is self-conscious and self-determining Spirit. Necessity is excluded. Man 
is free and immortal. Men are not mechanical parts of God, nor do they lose their 
identity, although they ^nd themselves truly only in him. With this estimate of Hc^gel's 
system, Caird, Erdmami and Mulford substantially agree. This is Tennyson's '' Higher 
Pantheism." 

Seth, Ethical Principles, 440—" Hegel conceived the superiority of his system to Spino- 
zism to lie in the substitution of Subject for Substance. The true Absolute must con- 
tain, instead of abolishing, relations ; the true Monism must include, instead of exclud- 
ing, Pluralism. A One which, like Spinoza^s Substance, or the Hegelian Absolute, does 
not enable us to think the Many, cannot be the true One— the unity of the Manifold. 
.... Since evil exists, Schopenhauer substituted for Hegel's Panlogism, which 
asserted the identity of the rational and the real, a blind impulse of life,— for absolute 
Reason he substituted a reasonless Will "—a system of practical pessimism. Alexan- 
der, Theories of Will, 6— " Spinoza recognized no distinction between will and intellec- 
tual affirmation or denial." John Caird, Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 1 : 107 — "As there 
is no reason in the conception of pure space why any figures or forms, lines, surfaces, 
solids, should arise in it, so there is no reason in the pure colorless abstraction of Infinite 
Substance why any world of finite things and beings should ever come into existence. 
It is the grrave of all things, the productive source of nothing.*' Hegel called Schelling's 
Identity or Absolute " the infinite night in which all cows are black "—an allusion to 
Goethe's Faust, part 2, act 1, where the words are added: "and cats are gray." 
Although Hegel's preference of the term Subject, instead of the term Substance, has led 
many to maintain that he believed in a personality of God distinct from that of man, his 
over-emphasis of the Idea, and his comparative ignoring of the elements of Love and 
Will, leave it still doubtful whether his Idea was anything more than unconscious and 
impereonal intelligence- less materialistic than that of Spinoza indeed, yet open to 
many of the same objections. 

We object to this system as follows : 

1. Its idea of God is self-contradictory, since it makes him infinite, yet 
consisting only of the finite ; ab^lute, yet existing in necessary relation to 
the universe ; supreme, yet shut up to a i)roce8s of self-evolution and 
dependent for self -consciousness on man ; without self-determination, yet 
the cause of all that is. 

Saisset, Pantheism, 148— "An imperfect God, yet perfection arising from Imperfec- 
tion." Shedd, Hist. Doctrine, 1 : 18— " Pantheism applies to God a principle of growth 
and imperfection, which belongs only to the finite.** Caldcrwood, Moral Philos., 245— 
" Its first requisite is moment, or movement, which it assumes, but does not account 
for." Caro's sarcasm applies here : "Your Gk)d is not yet made— he is in process of 
manufacture.'* See H. B. Smith, Faith and Philosophy, 25. Pantheism is practical athe- 
ism, for impersonal spirit is only blind and necessary force. Angelus Silesius: " Wir 
beten * Es gescheh ', mein Herr und Gott. dein Willc ' ; Und sieh ', Er hat nicht Will ',— 
Er ist ein ew'ge Stille " — which Max MUller translates as follows : " We pray, * O Lonl 
our God, Do tbou thy holy Will *; and see I God has no will ; He is at peace and still." 
Angelus Silesius consistently makes God dependent for self -consciousness on man: 
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**Ikiiow that Gkxl cannot live An instant without me ; He must give up the ghoet. If I 
should cease to be." Seth, Ucgelianism and Personality : '' Hegelianism destroys both 
God and man. It reduces man to an object of the universal Thinker, and leaves this 
universal Thinker without any true personality.*' Pantheism is a game of solitaire, in 
which God plays both sides. 

2. Its assumed unity of substance is not only without proof, but it directly 
contradicts our intuitive judgments. These testify that wo are not x)arts and 
particles of God, but distinct personal subsistences. 

Martineau, Essays. 1 : 168— ** Even for immanency, there must bo something wherein 
to dwell, and for life, something whereon to act/* Many systems of monism contradict 
consciousness; they confound harmony between two with absorption in one. **In 
Scripture we never find the universe called rh vav, for this suggests the idea of a self- 
contained unity : we have everywhere ra rravra instead." The Bible recognisses the 
element of truth in pantheism — God is 'through all'; also the element of truth in 
mysticism — God is 'in joi all ' ; but it adds the element of transcendence which both 
these fail to recognize— God is ' aboTe all ' ( Bph. 4:6). See Fisher, Essays on Supemat. Grig, 
of Christianity, 53«. G. D. B, Pepper: **He who is over all and in all is yet distinct 
from all. If one Is over a thing, he is not that very thing which he is over. If one 
is in something, he must be distinct from that something. And so the universe, over 
which and in which God is, must be thought of as something distinct from God. The 
creation cannot he identical with God, or a mere form of God." We add, however, 
thut it may be a manifestation of God and dependent upon God, as our thoughts 
and acts are manifestations of our mind and will and dependent upon our mind and will, 
yet are not themselves our mind and will. 

Pope wrote : *' All are but parts of one stupendous whole. Whose body nature is and 
God the soul." But Case, Physical Realism, 103, replies : ** Not so. Nature is to God 
as works are to a man ; and as mau^s works are not his body, so neither is nature 
the body .of God." Matthew Arnold, On Ileine^s Grave : " What are we all but a mood, 
A single mood of the life Of the Being in whom we exist. Who alone is all things 
in one?" Hovey, Studies, 51 — "Scripture recognizes the element of truth in panthe- 
ism, but it also teaches the existence of a world of things, animate and inanimate, in 
distinction from God. It represents men as prone to worship the creature more than the 
Creator. It describes them as sinners worthy of death . . . moral agents. ... It no 
more thinlss of men as being literally parts of God, than it thinks of children as being 
parts of their parents, or subjects as being ports of their king." A. J. F. Behrends : 
** The true doctrine lies betwcicn the two extremes of a crass dualism which makes God 
and the world t wo self-contained entities, and a substantial monism in which the universe 
has only a ph(?nomenul existence. There is no identity of substance nor division of the 
divine substance. The universe is eternally dependent, the product of. the divine 
IFord, not simply manufactured. Creation is primarily a spiritual act." Prof. George 
M. Forbes: "Matter exists in subordinate dependence upon God ; spirit in coordinate 
dependence upon Go<l. The body of Christ was Christ externalized, made manifest 
to sense-peroeption. In apprehending matter, I am apprehending the mind and will of 
God. This is the highest sort of reality. Neither matter nor finite spirits, then, are 
mere phenomena." 

3. It assigns no sufficient cause for that fact of the universe which is 
highest in rank, and therefore most needs explanation, namely, the exist- 
ence of personal intelligences. A substance which is itself unconscious, and 
under the law of necessity, cannot j^roduco beings who are self-conscious 
and free. 

Gess, Foundations of our Faith, ?)& — " Animal instinct, and the spirit of a nation work- 
ing out its language, might furnish analogies, if they produced personalities as their 
result, but not otherwise. Nor were thc>8e tendencies self -originated, but received from 
an external source." McCosh, Intuitions, 215, ;ia3, and Christianity and Positivism, 180. 
Seth, Freedom as an Ethical Postulate, 47—" If man is an * imperium in imperlo,' not a 
I)erson, but only an aspect or expression of the universe or God, then he cannot be 
free. Man may be depersonalized either into nature or into God. Through the con- 
ception of our own personality we reach that of God. To resolve our personality 
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into that of God would be to negate the divine greatnen itself by invalidating the con- 
ception through which it was reached/* Bradley, Appearance and Reality, fi51, is more 
ambiguous: **The positive relation of every appearance as an adjective to Reality; 
and the presence of Reality among its appearances in different degrees and with diverse 
values ; this double truth we have found to be the centre of philosophy.** He protests 
against both *^ an empty transcendence ** and *' a shallow pantheism.'* Hegelian imma- 
nence and knowledge, he asserts, identified Qod and man. But Qod is more than man 
or man's thought. He is spirit and life — best understood from the human adf, with its 
thoughts, feelings, volitions. Immanence needs to be qualified by transcendence. 
** Qod is not God till he has become all-in-all, and a Gkxl which is all-in-all is not the God 
of religion. God is an aspect, and that must mean but an appearance of the Absolute." 
Bradley's Absolute, therefore, is not so much personal as super-personal ; to which we 
reply with Jackson, James Ifartineau, 416 — *^ Higher than personality is lower ; beyond 
it is regression from its height. From the equator we may travel northward, gaining 
ever higher and higher latitudes ; but, if ever the pole is reached, pressing on from 
thence will be descending into lower latitudes, not gaining higher. ... Do I say, I am 
a pantheist? Then, ipso fdcto^ I deny pantheism ; for. Id the very assertion of the Ego, 
I imply all else as objective to me." 

4. It therefore contradicts the afi&rmations of our moral and religious 
natures by denying man's freedom and responsibility ; by making Qod to 
include in himself all evil as weU as all good ; and by precluding all prayer, 
worship, and hope of immortality. 

Conscience is the eternal witness against pantheism. Conscience witnesses to our 
freedom and responsibility, and declares that moral distinctions are not illusory. 
Renouf, Hibbert Lect., ZH— *' It is only out of condescension to popular language that 
pantheistic systems can recognize the notions of right and wrong, of iniquity and sin. 
If everything really emanates from God, there can be no such thing as sin. And the 
ablest philosophers who have been led to pantheistic views have vainly endeavored 
to harmonize these views with what we understand by the notion of sin or moral evil. 
The great systematic work of Spinoza is entitled * Ethioa ' ; but for real ethics we might 
as profitably consult the Elements of Euclid." Hodge, System. Theology, 1 : 29^-330— 
*' Pantheism is fatalistic. On this theory, duty -> pleasure ; right — might ; sin — good 
in the making. Satan, as well as Gkibriel, is a self -development of God. The practical 
effects of pantheism upon popular morals and life, wherever it has prevailed, as in 
Buddhist India and China, demonstrate its falsehood." See also Dove, Logic of the 
Christian Eaith, 118 ; Murphy, Scientific Bases of Faith, 202 ; Bib. Sac., Oct. 1867 : 603-615 ; 
Dix, Pantheism, Introd., 12. On the fact of sin as refuting the pantheistic theory, 
see Bushnell, Nature and the Supemat., 140-164. 

Wordsworth : ** Look up to heaven I the industrious sun Already half his course hath 
run ; He cannot halt or go astray ; But our immortal spirits may." President John H. 
Harris ; ** You never ask a cyclone's opinion of the ten conunandments." Bowne, 
Philos. of Theism, 245 —*' Pantheism makes man an automaton. But how can an 
automaton have duties? " Principles of Ethics, 18—** Ethics is defined as the science 
of conduct, and the conventions of language are relied upon to cover up the fact 
that there is no * conduct ' in the case. If man be a proper automaton, we might as well 
speak of the conduct of the winds as of human conduct ; and a treatise on planetary 
motions is as truly the ethics of the solar system as a treatise on human movements is 
the ethics of man." For lack of a clear recognition of personality, either human or 
divine, Hegel's Ethics is devoid of all spiritual noiuishment,— his ** Rechtsphllosophie " 
has been called ** a repast of bran." Yet Professor Jones, in Mind, July, 1893 : 804, tells 
us that Hegel's task was '* to discover what conception of the single principle or funda- 
mental unity which alone is, is adequate to the differences which it carries within it. 
*BeinOn* he found, leaves no room for differences,— it is overpowered by them. . . . 
He found that the Reality can exist only as absolute Self-consciousness, as a Spirit, 
who is universal, and who knows himself in all thinjfs. In all this he is dealing, not 
simply with thoughts, but with Reality." Prof. Jones's vindication of Hegel, however, 
still leaves it undecided whether that philosopher regarded the divine self-consciousness 
as distinct from that of finite beings, or as simply inclusive of theirs. See John Caird, 
Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 1 : 109. 
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5. Onr intuitive oonviction of the existenoe of a God of abeolnte per- 
fection compels us to conceive of Ood as possessed of every highest quality 
and attribute of men, and therefore, especially, of that which constitutes 
the chief dignity of the human spirit, its personality. 

DinuuL, Theistic Argrument, 328 -- ^ We have no right to represent the supreme Gauee 
MB inferior to ourselves, jret we do this when we describe it under phrases derived from 
physical causation.'* Mlvart, Lessons from Nature, 351 —"'' We cannot conceive of anjr- 
thinir as impersonal, yet of higher nature than our own,— any being that has not 
knowledge and wHI must be indeflnit^y inferior to one who has them.** Lotxe holds 
truly, not that God is fupra-personal, but that man is in/ro-personal, seeing that in the 
infinite Being alone is self-subsistenoe, and therefore perfect personality. Knight, 
Essays in Philosophy, 234 — ** The radical feature of personality is the surviiral of a 
permanent self, luider all the fleeting or deciduous phases of experience ; in other 
words, the personal identity that is Involved in the assertion *' I am.* ... Is limitation a 
necessary adjunct of that notion? *' Seth, Hegelianism : '* As in us there is more ftrr 
ounelveB than for others^ so in God there is^more of thought for himself than he mani- 
fests to U8. Hegel's doctrine is that of immanence without transcendence.'* Heinrich 
Heine was a pupU and intimate friend of HegeL He says : *" I was young and proud, 
and it pleased my vain-glory when I learned from Hegel that the true God was not, as 
my grandmother believed, the God who lived in heaven, but was rather myself upon 
the earth,'* John Fiske, Idea of Gkxl, zvi — ** Since our notion of force is purely a 
generalization from our subjective sensations of overcoming resistance, there is scarcely 
less anthropomorphism lu the phrase * Infinite Power' than in the phrase 'Infinite 
Person.' We must symbolize Deity in some form that has meaning to us ; we cannot 
Sjrmbolize it as physical : we are bound to symbolize it as psychicaL Hence we may 
say, God is Spirit. This implies God's personality." 

6. Its objection to the divine personality, that over against the Infinite 
there can be in eternity -past no non-ego to call forth self -consciousness, is 
refuted by considering that even man*s cognition of the non-ego logically 
presupposes knowledge of the ego, from which the non-ego is distinguished ; 
that, in an absolute mind, self-consciousness cannot be conditioned, as in 
the case of finite mind, upon contact with a not-self ; and that, if the dis- 
tinguishing of self from a not-self were an essential condition of divine 
self -consciousness, the eternal personal distinctions in the divine nature or 
the eternal states of the divine mind might furnish such a condition. 

Pfleidorer, Die Religion, 1 : 163, 190 s^. — ** Personal self -consciousness is not primarily 
a distinguishing of the ego from the non-ego, but rather a distinguishing of itself from 
itself, i. e., of the unity of the self from the plurality of its contents. . . . Before 
the soul distinguishes self from the not-self, it must knowself — else it could not sec 
the distinctiou. Its development is connected with the knowledge of the non-^ro, but 
this is duo, not to the fact of personality^ but to the fact of finite personality. The 
mature man can live for a long time upon hLs own resources. Qod needs no other, to 
stir him up to mental activity. Finitencss is a hindrance to the development of our 
personality. Infiniteness is necessary to the highest personality." Lotze, Microeos- 
mos, vol. 3, chapter 4; transl. in N. Eng., Mtirch, 1881 : 191-200— " Finite spirit, not 
having conditions of existence in itself, can know the ego only upon occasion of know- 
ing the non-ego. The Infinite is not so limited. He alone has an independent cxisti?ncc, 
neither intro<luoed nor developed through anything not himself, but, in an inward 
activity without beginning or end, maintains himself in himself." See also Lotze, 
Philos. of Religion, 65-69 ; H. N. Gardiner on Lotze, in Prcsb. Uev., 1885:669-673; Webb, 
in Jour. Theol. Studies, 2 : 49-61. 

Dorner, Olaubenslehre : *' Absolute Personality — perfect consciousness of self, and 
perfect power over self. We need something external to waken our consciousness — yet 
self-consciousness comes [ logically ] before consciousness of the world. It Is the sours 
act. Only after it has distinguished self from self, can it consciously distinguish self 
from another." British Quarterly, Jan. 1874:32, note; July, 1884: 108 — "The ego is 
thinhaJtle only in relation to the non-ego ; but the ego Is liveable long before any such 
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relation.*' Sbedd, Do^m. TheoL, 1:185, 186 — In the pantheistic scheme, "God distln- 
eruishee himself from the wttrUij and thereby finds the object required by the subject ; 
.... in the Christian scheme, God distlng^uishcs himself from himself ^ not from some- 
thing that is not himself." See Julius MttUer, Doctrine of Sin, 2: 122-126; Christlieb, Mod. 
Doubt and Christ. Belief, 161-190 ; Hannc, Idee der absoluten PersSnlichkeit ; Eichhorn, 
Die PcrstSnlichkeit Gottes ; Seth, Ucfjrelianism and Personality ; Knight, on Personality 
and the Infinite, in Studies in Philos. and Lit., 7(^118. 

On the whole subject of Pantheism, 8t« Mart ineau. Study of Religion, 2:Ul-194, 
esp. 192— "The per»)iidlUy of G<k1 consists in his voluntary agency as free cause in an 
unpledged sphere, that is, a sphere transcending that of immanent law. But precisely 
this also it is that constitutes his infinity, extending his sway, after it has filled the 
actual, over all the possible, and giving command over indefinite alternatives. Though 
you might deny his infinity without prejudice to his personality, you cannot deny his 
personality without sacrificing his infinitude : for there Is a mode of action — the pref- 
erentiai, the very mode which dtstiuguishes rational beings— from which you exclude 
him"; 341 — "The metaphysicians who, in their impatience of distinction, insist on 
taking the sea on board the boat, swamp not only it but the thought it holds, and leave 
an infinitude which, as it can look into no eye and whisper into no ear, they contradict 
in the very act of aflftrming." Jean Paul Uichter's "Dream": " I wandered to the 
farthest verge of Creation, and there I saw a Socket, where an Eye should have been, 
and I heard the shriek of a Fatherless World" (quoted in Da>id Brown's Memoir of 
John Duncan, 49-70). Shelley, Beatrice Ceuci: "Sweet Heaven, forgive weak 
thoughts 1 If there should be No God, no Heaven, no Earth, in the void world —The 
wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world I " 

For the opposite view, s(!C Biedermann, Dogmatik, 638-647— "Only man, as finite 
spirit, is personal; God, as absolute spirit, is not pt'.rsonal. Yet in religion the mutual 
relationsof intercourse and communion are always i>er8onaL . . . Personality is the only 
adequate term by wlilch we can represent the theistic conception of God." Bruce, Provi- 
dential Order, 76 — "Schopenhauer does not level up cosmic force to the human, but 
levels down human will-force to the cosmic. Spinoza held intellect in God to be no 
more like man's than the dog-star is like a dog. Hartmann added intellect to Schopen- 
hauer's will, but the intellect is unconscious and knows no moral distinctions." See also 
Bruce, Apologetics, 71-00; Bowne. Philos. of Theism, 12;5-134, 171-186; J. M. Whlt<m, 
Am. Jour. Theol., Apl. 1901 : 308— Pantheism — God consists in all things ; Theism— All 
things consist In God, their ground, not their sum. Spirit in man shows that the 
infinite Spirit must be personal and transcendent Mind and Will. 

rV. Ethicaij Monism. 

Ethical Monism is that method of thought which holds to a single sub- 
stance, ground, or principle of being, namely, God, but which also holds 
to the ethical facts of God's transcendence as well as his immanence, and 
of God's personaUty as distinct from, and as guaranteeing, the personality 
of man. 

Although we do not here assume the authority of the Bible, reserving our proof of 
this to the next following division on The Scriptures a Kevelation from God, we may 
yet cite passages which show that our doctrine is not inconsistent with the teachings 
of holy Writ. The Immanence of Gkxi Is implied in all statements of his omnipresence, 
as for example : Ps. 139 : 7 sq. — " Wliither shall I go from U>j spirit ? Or whitlier sh&ll I Am from thj prw- 
enoe? " Jar. 23 : 23, 24 — "im I a God at hand, saith JahoTah, and not a God afar off ?.. . Do not I All heaTon 
and earth ? *' iets 17 : 27, 28 — "he is not far from each one of as : for in him we liTe, and more, and hare onr 
being." The transcendence of God is implied In such passages as : 1 Kings 8 : 27 — " the heaTen 
and the heaTen of heaTens eannot contain thee " ; Pi 113 : 5 — " that hath his seat on high " ; Is. 57 : 15 — "the high 
and loflj One that inhabiteth etemitj." 

This is the faith of Augustine: ''O God, thou hast made us for thyself, and our 
heart is restless till it find rest in thee. ... I could not be, O my God, could not be 
at all, wert thou not In me ; rather, were not I In thee, of whom are all things, by whom 
are all things, In whom are all things." And Anselm, in his Prosloglon, say-s of the 
divine nature: "It Is the essence of the being, the principle of the existence, of all 
tilings. . . . Without parts, without differences, without accidents, without changes, 
it might be said in a certain sense alone to exist, for in respect to it the other things 
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whidi appeu* to be bare no existence. Tbe unchmngeable Spirit ii til that Is, mnd it ii thii 
without limit, Bimply, intermiDaUly. It ii» tbe perfect and absolute EzlBteDoe. Tbe 
rest hii8 oome fnmi non-eotitf, and thither returns if not supported by God. It does 
not exist by itself. In this sense tbe Creator alone exists ; created things do not.** 

1. While Ethical Monism embraces the one element of troth oontained 
in Ptmtheism — the truth that God is in all thingsand that all things are in 
God — it regards this sdeDtific nnitj as eutirely consistent with the &etBof 
ethics — man's freedom, responsibilitj, sin, and guilt; in other irordfl, 
Metaphysical Monism, or the doctrine of one sabstance, ground, or prin- 
ciple of being, is qualified br Psychological Dualism, or the doctrine that 
the soul is personall j distinct from matter on the <me hand, and from God 
on the other. 

Ethical M ooism is a mooism ^liiSch holds to the ethical facts of the freedom of man 
and the transoendenoe and personality of God ; it is the monism of free-wilL, in which per- 
sonality, both human and dirine, sin and ri^teousness, God and the world, remain- 
two in one, and one in two— in their moral antithesis as well as their natural unity. 
Ladd, Introd. to Philoeo|Ay: -* Dualism is yielding, in history and in tbe judgment- 
hadls of reason, to a monistic philosophy. . . . Some form of philosophical montem 
is indicated by tbe researebes of pQ'cho-physics, and by that phDosophy of mind whk:h 
builds upon tbe principles asoertained by these researches. Bealities correlated as arc 
the body and tbe mind must liave, as it were, a common ground. . . . They have 
their reality in the ultimate one Keality ; they liave their interrelated Utcb as expicf- 
sions of tbe one Life which is immanent in tbe two. . . . Only some form of monLjn 
that shall satisfy tbe facte and truths to which both realism and tdealism appeal can 
occupy the i)laoe of tbe true and final philocophy. . . . Monism must so ooostmct its 
tenets as to preserve, or at least as not to contradict and destroy, the truths implicated 
in tbe distinction between the mi and the not-m^, . . . between the morally good 
and tbe morally eriL No form of monism can persistently maintain itself which erects 
its sj-stem upon tbe ruins of fundamentally ethical principles and idcaK** . . . Piii- 
losopby of Mind. 411 — " Dualism must be dissolved in some ultimate monistic solution. 
Tbe Being of tbe wcrkl. of wbich all particular beings are but parts, must be so oon> 
oeived of as that in it can be found the one ground of all interreiated existences and 
activities. . . . lUs one Principle is an Other and an Absolute Mind.** 

Domer. Hist, Doct. Person of Christ, IL 3 : 101, 231 — " The unity of esKOoe in God and 
man is tbe great discover}* of the present age. . . . The chaxacteristic feature of all 
recent Chrlstologiee is tbe endeavor to point out tbe easential unity of tbe divine and 
human. To tbe tbeolotry of the present day, the divine and human are not mutually 
exclusive, but are conmxled magnitudes. . . . Yet faith post ulate» a difference between 
the world aud God. betwcieo whom religion seeks an union. Faith does not wis!i 
to be a relation merely to iiself, or to its own representations and thoughts : that 
would be a moDolo<rue.— faith desires a dialogue. Therefore it docs not coosort with a 
monism which reeogciseE ody G<id. or only tbe world : it opposes such a monism as 
this. Duality is. in f ac-t, a coDditi(»n of true and vital unity. But duality is not dual- 
ism. It has no desire to oppose tbe rational demaml for unity." Professor Small of 
Chicago : ^ With rsre exceptions on each side, all philos^^phy to-day is monistic in its 
ont<>]ogii«l presumptions: it is dualistie in its methodological procedures." A. H. 
Bradford. Age of Faith. 71—** M*/n and <iud are the same In substance, though not 
identical as individuuK" Tbe thcolrtgy of fifty years ago was merely individualistic, 
and ignored the complementary truth of sctlJdarity. Similarly we think of the con- 
tinentsand islands of our globe as dis>:*inc^i from one another. The d;ssociablo sea is 
regarded as an alcolute terrier t«tween them. But if the ocean could be dried, we 
should see tliat all tbe while there ba>J been submarine connections, and tbe hidden 
unity of all lands would appear. Sc* the iniiividualiiy of human beings, real as it is, is 
not the only reality. There i* the i-rof sunder fact of a common life. Even the great 
m« >\mtain-peaks of personality are superficial distinctions, compared with the organic 
onenfis? m which they are ro. -ted. into which they all dip down, and from which they 
all. like volcanoes, receive at times quick and c»verflowing impul«(c« of insight, emotioii 
and energy ; see A. H. Strong. Clirist in Creation and Ethical Monism, IfiS^ 190, 
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2. In contrast then with the two errors of Pantheism — the denial of 
Gkxl's transoendence and the denial of God's personality — Ethical Monism 
holds that the universe, instead of being one with God and conterminous 
with God, is but a finite, partial and progressive manifestation of the divine 
Life : Matter being God's self -limitation under the law of Necessity ; 
Humanity being God's self-limitation under the law of Freedom ; Incama- 
tion and Atonement being God's self-limitations under the law of Grace. 

The universe is related to God as my thoughts are related to me, the thinker. I am 
greater than my thoughts, and my thoughts vary in moral value. Ethical Monism traces 
the universe back to a beginning, while Pantheism regards the universe as co^tcr- 
nal with Ood. Ethical Monism asserts God's transcendence, while Pantheism regards 
God as Imprisoned in the universe. Ethical Monism asserts that the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain him, but that contrariwise the whole universe taken together, with its 
elements and forces. Its suns and systems, is but a light breath from bis mouth, or a 
drop of dew upon the fringe of his garment. Upton, Hlbbert Lectures : ** The Eternal 
is present in every finite thing, and is felt and known to be present In every rational 
soul ; but still is not broken up into Individualities, but ever remains one and the 
same eternal substance, one and the same unifying principle, immancntly and indivis- 
ibly present in every one of that countless plurality of finite individuals into which 
man's analyzing understanding dissects the Cosmos." James Martineau, in 19th Cen- 
tiury, ApL 1886 : 650— '' What is Nature but the province of God's pledged and habitual 
causality ? And what is Spirit, but the province of his free causality, responding to the 
needs and affections of his children? . . . God is not a retired architect, who may now 
and then be called in for repairs. Nature is not self-active, and God^s agency is 
not intrusive." Calvin : Pie hoc potest dici, Deum esse Naturam. 

With this doctrine many poets show their ssrmpathy. ** Every fresh and new crea- 
tion, A divine improvisation. From the heart of God proceeds." Bobert Browning 
asserts God's immanence; Hohenstiel-Schwangau : "This is the glory that, in all con- 
ceived Or felt, or known, I recognize a Mind— Not mine, but like mine— for the double 
Joy, Making all things for me, and me for him "; Ring and Book, Pope : '' O thou, as 
represented to me here In such conception as my soul allows — Under thy measureless, 
my atom- width I Man's mind, what is it but a convex glass. Wherein are gathered all 
the scattered points Picked out of the immensity of sky, To reunite there, be our heaven 
for earth. Our Known Unknown, our God revealed to man ? " But Browning also asserts 
God's transoendence: in I>^dth in the Desert, we read: **Man is not God, but hath 
God's end to serve, A Master to obey, a Cause to take, Somewhat to cast ofT, somewhat 
to become"; in Christmas Eve, the poet derides ''The important stumble Of adding, 
he, the sage and humble. Was also one with the Creator "; he tells us that it was God's 
plan to make man in his image : '*To create man, and then leave him Able, his own 
word saith, to grieve him ; But able to glorify him too, Asa mere machine could never 
do That prayed or praised, all unaware Of its fitness for aught but praise or prayer. 
Made perfect as a thing of course. . . . Gk>d, whose pleasure brought Man into being, 
stands away. As it were, a hand-breadth off, to give Uoom for the newly made to live 
And look at him from a place apart And use his gifts of brain and heart"; '* Life's 
business being Just the terrible choice." 

So Tennyson's Higher Pantheism : '' The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills, 
and the plains, Are not these, O soul, the vision of Him who reigns ? Dark is the world to 
thee ; thou thyself art the reason why ; For is not He all but thou, that hast power 
to feel * I am I ' ? Speak to him, thou, for he hears, and spirit with spirit can meet ; 
Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. And the ear of man can- 
not hear, and the eye of man cannot see ; But if we could see and hear, this vision 
— were it not He ? " Also Tennyson's Ancient Sage : " But that one ripple on the boimd- 
less deep Feels that the deep is boundless, and itself Forever changing form, but ever- 
more One with the boundless motion of the deep " ; and In Memoriam : '* One Gk)d, one 
law, one element. And one far-off divine event. Toward which the wliole cieation 
moves." Emerson: "The day of days, the greatest day in the feast of life, is that in 
which the inward eye opens to the unity of things " ; " In the mud and scum of things 
Something always, always sings." Mrs. Browning: "Earth is crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God ; But only he who sees takes off his shoes." So 
manhood is itself potentially a divine thing. All life, in all its vast variety, can have 
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bat ooe Source. It ii either one God, mtx>Te an, throngfa all, ftnd in an, or it is no God 
at alL EL X. PoCeat, On Clieapeake Bmy : "Niiplit's ndiaiit gtorx oreriiead, A softer 
giorj tbere below. Deep uiewered unto deep, mud Mid : A kindred Are in us doth frlow. 
Forlifeiiooe— of seamndstan. Of God and man, of earth and heaven— And hy no 
tfaeoloflc bars Shall my scant life from God's be riTen.** See Professor Hemy Jooes, 

Robert BrowniniT- 

3. The immaQeDoe of God, as the one sabetanoe, ground and principle 
of being, dijes nut destroy, but lather goarantees, the individuality and 
rights of each portion of the nniveiHe, so that there is variety of rank and 
endowmenL In the case of moral beings, worth is determined by the 
degree of their yolontazy recognition and appropriation of the divine. 
While God is all, he is also in all ; so making the universe a graded and pro- 
gressive manifestation of himself, buth in his love for righteousness and 
his opposition to moral eviL 

It has been charged tliat the drxrtrine uf monism neoeaBarily involves moral indiffer- 
ence; that the di\-ioe prtMroee in all things bmiks down all distinctions of rank and 
makes each thing equal to eveiy othtT ; that the e^il as well as the good is legitimated 
arKl orinsecrated. Of panttiebtic monism all this is true,— it is not true of ethical 
mr^nlsm ; for ettiical moni&m is the moni^m that recogniatss the ethical fact of personal 
inteliigence and will in buth G^mI and man. and with these Gk)d's purpose in making the 
univcTTse a varied manifestation of hinujclf. The worship of cats and buUs and croco- 
diles in ancient Egypt, and the deiflcatiun of lust in the Brahmanic temples of India, 
were expressions of a non-ethical mouisin. which saw in God no moral attributes, and 
which Wlentiflcd God with his manifestations. As an iUustratitm of the mistakes into 
which the critics of monism may fall for lack of discrimination between monism that 
is panthffistic and monism that is ethical, we quote from Emma Marie Oaillard : ** Inte- 
gral ijarts of G<xl are, on monistic premises, liars, sensualists, murderers, evil livers 
anrl evil thinkers of every description. Their criuit.<!i and their passions enter intrinsi- 
cally into the divine exiierience. The infinite Iudi\ idual in his wholeness may reject 
them imleed, but none the k»s are these e^-il finite individuals constituent parts of him, 
even as the twigsof a tree, though they are not the true, and though the tree transcends 
any or all of them, are yet constituent parts uf it. Can he wbuse universal conscious- 
ness includes and defines all finite consciousnesses be otlier than responsible for all 
finite actions and motives ? " 

To this indictment we may reply in the words of Bownc, The Divine Immanence, 
130-133 — ** 8ome weak heads have been so heated by the new wine of immanence 
as to put all things on the same level, and make men and mice of equal value. But 
there is nothing in the dependence of all things on G<xl to remove their distinctions 
of value. One confused talker of this type was led to say that he had no trouble with 
the notion of a divine man, as he believed in a divine oyster. Others have used the 
drx.'trine to cancel moral differences ; for if God be in all things, and if all things repre- 
sent his will, then whatever is is right. But this too is basty. Of course even the evil will 
is not indefiendent of God, but lives and moves and bas its being in and through the 
divine. But through its mjrsterious power uf selfhood and self-determination the evil 
will is able to assume an attitude of hostility to the divine law, which forthwith 
vinflicates itMlf by appropriate reactions. 

^* These reactions are not divine in the highest or ideal sc'usc. They represent nothing 
which QfMl desinis or in which he delights ; but they are divine in the sense that they 
are things Ut lie dune under the circumstances. The divine rcactiun in the case of the 
g<Hf*\ is distinct from the divine reaction against e\iL Both are divine as representing 
Gcxl's action, but only the former is olivine in the sense of representing God's approval 
and sympathy. All things 8er\'c, said Spinoza. The good serve, and arc furthered by 
their s«;rvice. The bad also ser^o and are used up in the 8er>-iug. According to 
Jonathan firlwards, the wicked are useful ' in being acted upon and disposed of.' As 
• ve8S<,'ls of dishonor ' they may reveal the majesty of God. There is nothing therefore 
in the divine immanence, in its only tenable form, to cancel moral distinctions or to 
minify retribution. The divine reaction against iniquity is even more solemn in this 
doctrine. The besetting God is the eternal and unescapable environment ; and only as 
are in harmony with him can there be any peace. . . . What God thinks of sin. 
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and what his will is concemiiiir it can bo plainly soon in the natural consoqucnoos which 
attend it. ... In law itself wo are fat-e to face with God ; and natural consequences 
have a supernatural meaning." 

4. Since Christ is tbe Logos of Gkxl, the immanent God, God revealed 
in Nature, in Humauity, in Redemption, Ethical Monism recognizes the 
universe as created, upheld, and governed by the same Being who in the 
course of history was manifest in human form and who made atonement 
for human sin by his death on Calvary. The secret of the universe and 
the key to its mysteries are to be foimd in the Cross. 

John 1 : 1-4 (marg.). 14. 18 — " In the begiimiii; wu the Word, and the ¥ord vu vith God, and the Word 
vas God. The same was in the beginning vith God. ill things vere made through him ; and without him wu not 
anj thing made. That which hath been made was life in him ; and the life was the light of men. . . . And the 
¥ord became flesh, and dwelt among ns. . . . Xo man hath seen God at any time ; ths onlj begotten Son, who 
is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him." CoL 1 : 16, 17— " for in him were all things enatad, in the 
hearens and npon the earth, things tisible and things invisible, whether thrones or 'i«wiHi«iM or prins^alitias or 
powers ; all things hate been created throogh him and onto him ; and he is before all things, and in him all thing* 
oonsist" leb. 1 : 2, 3 — "his Son . . . throogh whom also he made the worlds . . . upholding all things bj the 
word of his power"; Eph. 1 : 22, 23 — " the chorch, which is his bod j. the ftilness of him that filleth all in aU " — fills 
all thinsrs with all that they contain of truth, beauty, and goodness; CoL 2:2, 3, 9— "the 
mjsterj of God, even Christ, in whom are all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge hidden. ... for in him dwelleth 
all the fUness of the Godhead bodilj." 

This view of the relation of the universe to Ood lays the foundation for a Christian 
application of recent philosophical doctrine. Matter Is no longer blind and dead, but is 
spiritual in its nature, not in tbe sense that it i8 spirit, but in the sense that it Is the 
continual manifestation of spirit. Just as my thoughts are a living and continual mani- 
festation of msrself . Yet matter docs not consist simply in ideas^ for ideas, deprived of 
an external object and of an internal subject, are left suspended in the air. Ideas are the 
product of Mind. But matter is known only as the oi)eration of force, and force is the 
product of Will. Sine* this force works in rational way*, it can bo the product only of 
Spirit. The system of forces which we call the universe is tho immediate product of 
the mind and will of G(k1 ; and, since Christ is the mind and will of Ood in exercise, 
Christ is the Creator and Upholder of the universe. Nature is the omnipresent Christ, 
manifesting God to creatures. 

Christ is the principle of cohesion, attraction, interaction, not only in tho phjrsical 
universe, but in the intellectual and moral univorso as well. In all our knowing, 
tho knower and known are "connected by some Being who is their reality," and 
this being is Christ, "the Light which lighteth everj man" (John 1 : 9). We know in Christ, 
Just as " in him we lite, and more, and hate our being " ( icts 17 : 28 ). As the attraction of 
gravitation and the principle of evolution are only other names for Christ, so he is 
the basis of inductive reasoning and the ground of moral unity in the creation. I am 
bound to lo V e my neighbor as myself because he has in him the same life that is in me, 
the life of God in Christ. The Christ in whom all humanity is created, and in whom all 
humanity consists, holds together the moral universe, drawing all men to himself and 
so dra\^iDg them to God. Through him God "reeondles all things unto himself . . . whether 
things upon the earth, or things in the hearens " ( CoL 1 : 20 ). 

As Pantheism — exclusive immanence — God imprisoned, so Deism —exclusive tran- 
scendence—God banished. Ethical Monism holds to the truth contained in each of 
these systems, while avoiding their respective errors. It furnishes the basis for a new 
interprctati(m of many theological as well as of many philosophical doctrines. It helps 
our understanding of the Trinity. If within the bounds of God's being there can exist 
multitudinous finite personalities, it becomes easier to comprehend how within those 
same bounds there can be three eternal and infinite personalities,— indeed, tho integra- 
tion of plural consciousnesses in an all-embracing divine consciousnoss may find a valid 
analogy in tho integration of subordinate consciousnesses in the unit-personality of 
man ; see Baldwin, Uaudbook of Psychology, Feeling and Will , 53, 54. 

Ethical Monism, since it is ethical, leaves room for human wills and for their free- 
dom. WhUe man could never break the natural bond which united him to God, he 
could break the spiritual bond and introduce into creation a principle of discord and 
evil. Tie a cord tightly about your finger ; you partially isolate tho finger, diminish 
its nutrition, bring about atrophy and disease. So there has been given to each Intel- 
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.io^nr try. tifind M*>ftit ttw prfw^r, «p4rttuftUj to iiotete Umeelf frnm God wbfle jvC be 
J* -atr..:*t..7 >.i»>fl tr. f>i«I. All hiimanicjr fc» cnxted in Chrwi and lives oolj in Clurist, 
iwr. 4 vrirnnr^utf Kid ai h;H DCK^ral ««rf«nitioa from Cbrirt. Simoo, Bedempcioa of Man, 
^A — * iU'/vTMsf rHmt te artt 40 much refuial to befmuvae vith Cbrirt ai fit to refmal 
u-0 f^.nsu/k. rjofi vtth hia. Rfunal to let Um be oar life.** AH men are natniaHj one 
wr\ OuIrC r«r por*U^ hirth, Xn^fsn they- become monlly one with Um hj flpiritual 
rrfr:ii. Tarif maj «t tfiemiKlTf» agpainit him and majr oppose Um foferer. Thto our 
r>«ri iatuna>a, vtvm h« ctiiii um that there are natural bfancfaea of Chrfet, vfaichdo not 
*Mi4»Aterjg' <.r *i«r2n;z axvl 40 are * ok hrk. ' - wjhmi " and " Umi " Matt: 4-€l 

BtUflii SC^j&inm. hrjw«TV«!T, foxuvi it Ia Xonisnu enables us to nndeistand the principle 
fA tti0: Au^ytm/hTiU Though G^-jd'A br^liwas binds Um to ponlsh lin. the Chrtot who hm 
jitr»iaffi himiKlf to the unnRr mM/^x ftiiare the sinner's punishment. He who to the life of 
humanit J must takft op^^ in own heart the burden of shame and penalty that briongs 
t/» bis RwmfAT^ IV; tbe cr*rrl a^KHit jour linger : not only the linger collien pain, but 
ain^* tbti heart : tbe Hfe of the wbr^le sjwiem rouses itself to put awar the erU, to untie 
tbe cTivdr to fr*:^ tbe dxieased and suffering member. Hnmanit j to bound to Christv as 
tbe Angw u, the b^idj. dince human nature to one of the -all AisfB" that "mmhi'* or 
hr#kl t/^getber in Chrtot CiL l-.r ^ and man's sin to a self-pervenion of a part of Christ's 
r^wn Ujdy, tbe whole must be injured bj the self-inHicted injury of the part, and **ii 
nut sMii M iMt CkrM tbmld siw ' 1 A«til7:3 . Simon, Bcdemption of Xan, an—** If the 
lyjg^^ to the Mediator of the divine immanence in creation, especially in man ; if men 
arv; dif?enmtiations of the efBuent divine energy; and if the Logos to the immanent 
c^mtroLinir prinHple of all differeotiati'm— L c, tbe principle of all form—must not 
the fleif-per\-«rr»ioD of these human different tot ions react on Um wiH> to their constitu- 
tive; priiy.-ipkr ? " A more full explanation of tbe relations of EtUcal Monism to other 
doctrine muiit be R«erred to our separate treatment of the Trinity, Creation, Sin, 
At//nrrment, Regeneration. Portions of tlic subject are treated by Upton, Hibbert 
"Uniiunm ; Le Omtn^ in Boyoe's Conception of God, 43-SO; Bowne, Theory of Thought 
and Knowle«lge. 2Pr;-ai)!, 311-317, and Immanence of God, 5-33, 116-133 ; I^dd, PhUos. of 
Knowledge, hl^Ht^ and Theory of Bcality, ScS^SfiB; Edward Osird, Brolution of 
Belifrlon, ii^M Ward. NatunUfem and Agnosticism, 3:258-283; Guschel, quoted in 
iM/mtiT^ Hiiit. Doct. P^rrBon of Christ, 5 : 170. An attempt has been made to treat the 
wbrile sub>:ct by A. H. Strong, Chrtot in Creation and EtUcal Monism, 1-88, 141-102, 
Itt^lttt, Ibft-SOt. 




PART III. 

THE SCRIPTURES A REVELATION FROM GOD. 



CHAPTER I. 

FBELIMINABY CONSIDERATIONS. 
L RsASONa A PRIORI FOB EXPEOTING A ReVEIiATION FBOM OoD. 

1. Needs of man* 8 nature, Man's intellectual and moral nature requires, 
in order to preserve it from constant deterioration, and to ensure its moral 
growth and progress, an authoritative and helpful revelation of religious 
truth, of a higher and completer sort than any to which, in its present state 
of sin, it can attain by the use of its unaided powers. The proof of this 
proposition is partly psychological, and partly historical 

A. Psychological proof. — (a) Neither reason nor intuition throws light 
upon certain questions whose solution is of the utmost importance to us ; for 
example, Trinity, atonement, pardon, method of worship, personal existence 
after death. ( 6 ) Even the truth to which we arrive by our natural powers 
needs divine confirmation and authority when it addresses minds and wills 
perverted by sin. ( c ) To break this power of sin, and to furnish encourage- 
ment to moral effort, we need a special revelation of the merciful and help- 
ful aspect of the divine nature. 

(a) Bremen Lectures, 72, 73 ; Plato, Second Alcibiades, 22, 23 ; Phiedo, 85— Atfyov ^eiov 
rivSi, lamblicus, irepl ToO Uv^ayopticoO /3tov, chap. 28. .£8chylii8. In his A^momnon, 
shows how completely reason and intuition failed to supply the knowled^ of Gk>d 
which man needs : ** Renown is loud," ho saya, " and not to lose one's senses is God's 
(greatest grift. . . . The beingr praised outragrcously Is grave ; for at the eyes of suob 
a one Is launched, from Zeus, the thunder-stone. Therefore do I decide For so mutii 
and no more prosperity Than of his envy passes unespied.*' Thouffh the srods mi^b't 
have favorites, they did not love men as men, but rather, envied and hated their. 
William James, Is Life Worth Living ? in Intemat. Jour. Bthics, Oct. 1895:10— "All 
we know of good and beauty proceeds from nature, but none the less all we know o'. 
evil. ... To such a harlot we owe no moral allegiance. ... If there be a divine 
Spirit of the universe, nature, such as we know her, cannot possibly be its ultimate 
word to man. Either there is no Spirit revealed in nature, or else it is inadequately 
revealed there ; and, as all the hig^hcr religions have assumed, what we call visible 
nature, or this world, must be but a veil and surface-show whose full meaning resides 
In a supplementary unseen or other world." 

( h ) Venma Socrates : Men will do right, if they only know the right. Pfleiderer, 
Philos. Rclig., 1 :219— '' In opposition to the opinion of Socrates that badness rests upon 
ignorance, Aristotle already called the fact to mind that the doing of the good is not 
always combined with the knowing of it, seeing that it depends also on the passions. 
If badness consisted only in the want of knowledge, then those who are theoretically 
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m«'i«t. oulT.iviftM] mnnt alMt be morally the best, which no one will venture to 
W. ^. Uily, On Hhit>ii(,Urthn : ** I^noninoe is often held to be the root of *11 evil. But 
iM'.Tf knf>wkvlf(f', cannfft tnuMform character. It cannot minister to a mind diseased, 
ft f^nnot crmvfrrt the will from barl to itrood. It may turn crime into different cfaanneK 
anrl rfsTuUT it k-m f^my to detect. It does not chan^ man's natural propenaties or his 
dwp<j««ition U> frmtlty them at the expense of others. Knowledge makes the good man 
morf. p<»wf^ij| for fr^xid, the Ittul man more powerful for eviL And that is all it can 
fUt." (Utrv, rn<«mation, 171 — '* We must not depreciate the method of argument, for 
Jr^im tiTu\ f'Hiil ^KrraiMionally used it in a Socratic fashion, but we must recognise that 
It k nf>t rh/; bflAiA of the (Christian system nor the primary method of Christianity." 
Mrtftlrwiu, in Ninet^;«;nth Century, 1:331, 531, and Types, 1:112— Thito diasolved the 
kk^ fti fh«! rifpht into that of thegoofl, and this again was indistingiiishably ming^led 
with that of th€; tnie and the beautiful.*' Sec also Flint, Theism, 306. 

( r. ) VfrmsA 'J^hornas Paine : ** Natural religion teaches us. without the possibility of 
hHnflr mtstalcim, all that is neccflsary or proper to be known.** Plato, Laws, 9 : 854, c, 
ffir Mutmtnn<f. : ** ||o fe(tnt\ ; but, if you cannot, then kill yourself.** Furar, Darkness 
and fiawn, 75—'* Plato nays that man will never know God until Qod has revealed him- 
m-\f in t.fm fgulm^ of suffering man, and that, when all is on the verge of destruction, 
(ifit^ mhtm i\u^ tWntr^tm at the universe, and, placing himself at the rudder, restores it to 
ftt/lfr." Promf'tlMMjs, the tyi^e of humanity, can never bo delivered "until some god 
/kwjrmds fr>r hlrn Into the black depths of Tartarus.** Seneca in like manner teac^ies 
ffmt mnn tntwot nave hirnwlf. Ho «iy«: *' Do you wonder that men go to the gods ? 
f>^id tvfuntm ht ftum, yim^ inlit nien." We arc sinful, and Qod's thoughts are not as our 
f h/riiffhM, uitT h\n ways as our ways. Therf*foro he must make known his thoughts to 
It*, U^th IIS whfit we nn\ what true love is, and what will please him. Shaler, Inter- 
$>t*-f»fU'U of N'ntijr#%227— **Thein<rul<»tionof moral truths can be successfully effected 
frttif in rJiefK^nwinal way: . . . it doiniuids the influence of personality; . . . the weight 
ofth4^\trtf»rt•9mUfU^U^n'1u\nii^^*iU tiie voi(» and thoeyoof a teacher.** In other words, 
w ttf^^i tutt only tiMt exereist; of authority, but also the manifestation of love. 

f J, WmUfr'wnl prrw»f. - - (a) Tho knowledge of moral and religious tmth 
lrfm»4'fm4u] by ruiiionH niu\ ugrH in which Hi)ecial revelation is unknown is 
^jffmly Hfid \urn'iwiupr\y iin|K?rf('('t. (6) Man^s actual condition in ante- 
(!hr)sf.if»n firrif'H, luiil in modern hcatiien lands, is that of extreme moral 
/|/j»r»vity, (f) With thin (h^pravity is found a general conviction of help- 
(/l^Mfl/1^<l, iii,i] on i)w part of Monie nobler natures, a longing after, and hope 
frf, iti/1 trttifi al»(»ve. 

Vythnwrt*'* : " H )" '"'I *^*t^y ^<> know [duti<«], except men were taught them by God 
hittt^'if, (ft f>y some (N^rson who tiiid reo<<lv(Hl them from God, or obtained the knowl- 
t'littf^nf nn^m ♦hroijich some ill vine inenns.'* Ho<rrat«w: "Walt with patience, till we know 
w\nt <<'>fhflrtfr It^'W weoifffhl to iH^havtMiunM'lves toward God and man.** Plato: "We 
^Mf wn\t fi't one, lie he m (hriloriin liis|iinHl niun, to instruct us in our duties and to take 
n:*fnf Mr/- fhiihtif^m ffcm our eyiw." Diseiple of Plato: "Make probability our raft, 
«v^ne «ve«fHl IhrnuuU llf<*. iMile«M we (H>ul(l Imve u nioit) sure and safe conveyance, such 
rf4 •/rr/f/wHvlee Mifrimiiiil(*iitlon would Ik*." Plato thanki*d God for three things: first, 
IhnI he wnt >>''M> ff fiitlemil soul; MHMindly. Muit he was born a Greek; and, thirdly, 
Meif lie Mve'l l»» Mie «lMr« of Hnemhis. Yet, with all these advantages, he had only prob- 
rt»»Mf»^ f'>r u mti. OH whiih lo mivlffale strunirt* siMis of thought far beyond his depth, 
nff/l fi/. l/»ei^e*| tifi "• fMf.»« •MM wmd of prophwjr '* ( > ^t- 1 •' !•)• ^*w> references and quotations 
In I't-nht'tlv. rhn**ntiu\tf Ihe llellffleu of Niitur«\ JIS, and in Luthardt, Fundamental 
'f-t uMh, I Vf I . «. 't »■» HH s fni I Ml , MtM'kers iirter (J<Ki ; Garbett, Dogmatic Faith, 187. 

'X /'ttftfftnfifhtn iif nil pf tiff. What we know of God, by nature, affords 
^nn\iht\ lift h'.pe Mini lh«^«o waiit*<»f otir intt^lleotiml and moral being will be 
ff»^^ b^ M e'«f MMpfimlhiK Miippl,v. in ihe Hliapo of a special divine revelation. 

W^ «fi(Ho IIiIm • 

"^iilii iiui- noi«onMar,v oonvieiion o( God*s wisilom. Having made 

tNll IwhiMi fni spiritual ^Mida, it may be hoped that he will furnish 

il f^ t MMMl I'M thoMo oluk { h ) From the actual, though incom- 
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plete, revelation already given in natora Since God has aotoally nnder- 
taken to make himself known to men, wo may hope that he will finish the 
work he has begun. ( c ) From the general connection of want and supply. 
The higher our needs, the more intricate and ingenious are, in general, the 
contrivances for meeting them. We may therefore hope that the highest 
want will be all the more surely met. (d) From analogies of nature and 
history. Signs of reparative goodness in nature and of forbearance in provi- 
dential dealings lead us to hope that, while justice is executed, Qod may 
still make known some way of restoration for sinners. 

(a) Thero were two stages in Dr. John Duncan's escape from pantheism : 1. when he 
came first to believe in the existenoo of Qod, and ** danced for Joy upon the bri^ o* 
Dee ** : and 2. when, under Malan's influence, tie came also to believe that " God meant 
that wo should know him.'* In the story in the old Villas Reader, the mother broke 
completely down when she found that her son was likely to grow up stupid, but her 
tears conquered him and made him intelli^nt. Laura Bridgman was blind, deaf and 
dumb, and had but small sense of taste or smell. When her mother, after long- separa- 
tion, went to her in Boston, the mother's heart was in distress lest the daufirhter should 
not locoguize her. When at last, by some peculiar mother's sign, she pierced the veil 
of insensibility, it was a glad time for both. So God, our Father, tries to reveal himself 
to our blind, deaf and dumb souls. The agony of the Cross is the sign of God's distress 
over the insensibility of humanity which sin has caused. If he is the Maker of man's 
being, he will surely seek to fit it for that communion with himself for which it was 
designed. 

(b) Gore, Incarnation, 53, 63— "Nature is a first volume. In itself incomplete, and 
demanding a second volume, which is Christ." ( c ) R. T. Smith, Man's Knowledge of 
Man and of God, 2^— " Mendicants do not ply their calling for years in a desert where 
there are no 3lv?r8. Enough of supply has been received to keep the sense of want 
alive." (d) In the natural arrangements for the healing of bruises in plants and for 
the mending of br.'ken bones in the animal creation, in the provision of remedial agents 
for the ;ure ■ f human diseases, and especially in the delay to inflict punishment upon 
the transgressor and the space given him for repentance, we have some indications, 
which, if uncontradicted by other evidence, might lead us to regard the God of nature 
as a God of forbearance and mercy. Plutarch's treatise ** De Sera Numinis Vindicta " Is 
proof that this thought had occurred to the heathen. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether a heathen religion could even continue to exist, without embracing in it some 
element of hope. Yet this very delay in the execution of the divine Judgments gave 
its own occasion for doubting the existence of a God who was both good and Just. 
** Truth forever on the scaffold. Wrong forever on the throne," is a scandal to the 
divine government which only the sacrifice of Christ can fully remove. 

The problem presents itself also in the Old Testament. In Job 21, and in Ftalni, 17, 37, 49, 
73, there are partial answers ; see Job 21 : 7— " Wherefore do the wicked life, Beoome old, jea, wax migktj 
in power ? " 24 : 1 — " Whj &re not judgment times determined bj the Almighty ? And thej tiut know him, whj 
see thej not his dAjs? " The New I'estament intimates the existence of a witness to God's 
goodness among the heathen, while at the same time it declares that the full knowledge 
of forgriveness and salvation is brought only by Christ. Compare lets 14 : 17— " And jet k« 
left not himself without witness, in that he did good, and gate 70a from hoaren rains and fraitfnl seasons, filling yoiir 
hearts with food and gladness"; 17:2S-27 — "he himself gireth to all life, and breath, and all things; and ho made 
of one ererj nation of men . . . that thej should seek God, if haplj thej might fiel after him and find him " ; Rom. 
2:4 — "the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance " ; 3:25 — "the passing onr of the sins done aforetime, in 
the forbearance of God " ; Bph. 3 : 9— " to make all men see what is the dispensation of the mjsterj which for ages 
hath been hid in God" ; 2 Tim. 1 : 10— "our Sarior Christ Jesns, who abolished death, and brought life and incorrap- 
tion to light through the gospel." See Hackett's edition of the treatise of Plutarch, as also 
Bowen, Metaph. and Ethics, 462-487 ; Diman, Theistic Argument, 37L 

We conclude this section upon the reasons a priori for expecting a 

revelation from Qod with the acknowledgment that the facts warrant that 

degree of expectation which we call hope, rather than that larger degree 

of expectation which we call assurance ; and this, for the reason that^ while 

8 
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euDacMSkoe gires proof that €rod is a God of holiness, ve bare not, from tfaa 
liciit uf imtare. e^jual evidence that God is a Gud of love. Reason teaches 
•ntiff titKt, ae a Eixmer, he merits oocdemnation ; bat he cannot, from reaaon 
Ki'.Kjtj loxttw that God will Lave mercy n-^on him and provide salvation. 
jHiK 4ki:il(uB CHii Vte remi-'wed onlv bv God's own ToioBy assuring him of 
*-r*t.i«i:T«ti<'n . . . iLe fi rsfjivoLt-ss of . . . tre^passieB** (Eph. 1 :7)and 
T-'TrsbhiLZ \^j hill, the <» a v in it hich that f <:»rgiveness has been rendered possible. 

f' ' lUM'irakOt kDirvf wj pardon, and dc* Savior. Hover. Mani:^ of OiriBUan Theolosy, %, 
s* -m.- :-•.■ v» VL' ft.' vx> far wbea he nys • ** Even naturad affivtji .n aud cuDfcieQce afford 
tf.mit t:tuf vu tiae gfjodntOB and boBiKfif of God, tbou^ mu^-fa moiv is Decided by one 
viao miOM^aJbw tiM: rtudj of Christain tbeologj.** We grant that natund affection 
fsr«» v.vut <iue Uf God'ft goodneaB, hut we regard conscieDce as reOeciinff oolj God's 
ibulixMa azkd htf hatrwl of tin. We aipree with Alexander McLaren : ** Does God*a love 
mentAvu^ yrvredi Tc*. ag alJ raganlKin thowK Gods viinous. pods csarelaa. gods cniel» 
gud§ luaiil if Hi. there are in ahnmlanop ; hut where is there a god who loves?** 

IL Maxks or THE Betelahos max mat expect. 

L Ai' to iU fuhiiance. We mav expect this later revelation not to oon- 
Xsat^tA, but to ooD£rm and enlarge, the knowledge of God whidi we derive 
iT'jni uitare, while it remedies the defects of natnral religion and throws 
jxyf/L, ita|»oblesn& 



laaiait t ayyeal is to God's prevjoos commnnications of truth : IktrM— "TttSitkvsaltt 
im muamj . i tatj ipax ba aaar±ag u iks wmL mnij tten a at Bbnjf im thB." And M^'fi*** 
lulfWf tut fZiODpkr of laaiah; Mil 4 : 4— "Ifiwbg j« tkt lav if Imb bt aemsL" Our Lord 
imaKuf tawerf his daims upon the former utterances of God : Uxt t4 : IT— - Wfiiaiag ftia 

■«■ MC Ina aL tit |iifiiHi> at oaKjmaA u ikai ia aL tki aaqurm tai ikiifs Maoara::^ kanH" 



2. jlf Co tjU nkMod, We may expect it to follow God^s methods of 
ptutMan: m oiha oummtmications of trath. 

Utiafjy hvRifHT Artak^ir. part £U chap, iii > has denied that there is any possibility of 
iutifpitf c prt^jri b'^w a divine tevelation will be given. ^ We are in no sore Judges 
tA^'jrtttaiirf."iKrBarfc.*'tT what met hods, or in what proportion, it were to be expected 
^uat tiii» sup«rza.'Lizra2 ii«:fat and instruction would be aflonkd us.** But Dishop Butler 
MOK^nact ikMr ia his great vork < part ii, chap, iv ) shows that Gi^'s progreasive plan ia 
Antuorjo. hai its axaaiogy in the slow, suooessire steps by vhicfa God accomplisbes his 
«M» XL iu:tuj%. We maintain t hat the revdation in nature affords certain pnesumptiooB 
v'j'j. T*iie>»r^ ^* ^^ reveiaiion of grace, such for example as tlK«$e mentioned below. 

JUMUt foi^twffi. is Sineuxxth Ontury. Feb. 13?1 : Ittt— ** Butk^r answered the argn- 
xwar. *A lut Q^^uits. t^at the God of Quistianity was unjust^ by arguing that the God <rf 
snAun- wM itr^uaJJy xmjusL James Mill, admitting the analogy, refused to believe in 
«-T4iw ^jt-X^ In. Man jn«an has said, for similar rraoonB. that Butler * wrote one of the 
vu*Mir. '^.vrx\n^ lATSuaK r«s to atheism e%-er prr^duced.* So J. H. Newman's * kill or cure * 
a'4r uiuwjt gt *Mf0fiiUkll7 that G<d has either revealed nothing, or has made revelations in 
^,m0c '/tiutr ^•4M«i uam in the Bible. His argument, like Butk*r*s. may be as good a 
yvntuMb'i *■. V. wftV^'.wm as to tKrlieC" To this indictment by Lt^slio Stephen we reply 
f>wi: r. \ant ifj^pr^^.j fjulj so kmgas we igiK>re the tact of human sin. Granting this fact, 
i»uf » vtrjti i^yjoaif* a world of discipline, probation and re^lempt ion, and both the God 
^Ji tiuuin: teuc tut '>>£ *A Christianity are ck'.ared from all suspicion of injustioes. The 
uu*u'.^rf tAnwiAA <>/::'« methr^is in the Christian system and his methods in nature 
gwiuiutt ML arguBMA:! in iA\fjT cf the former. 



^tftm^^ 



* a ; TiJoA of CQiifti!:! u^r/115 historical development, — ^that it will be given 
,.L j^tfiriL' Vy «dtrJT a^efc, axil will be more fully imfolded as the race is pre- 
^ntf M v> r^^wsive it. 

vT o'.*:jtl£;u<^us 4ev«-Kii:'ment in God's impartations are found in geological 
; ib XA0i givviii iA the Kaences; in the progreosive education of the individaal 
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and of the race. No other reliirion but Christianity shows " a stearly historical progress 
of the vision of one infinite Cliarac'ter unfoldinir itscilf to man tlirou^h a i)criod of 
many centuries." See sermon by Dr. Temple, on the Education of t ho World, in Essays 
and Reviews ; Uogrers, Superhuman Origin of the Bible, 374-384 ; Walker, Philosophy 
of the Plan of Salvation. On the gradualncss of revelation, see Fisher, Nature and 
Method of Revelation, 46-86 ; Arthur H. Ilallam, in John Brown's Itob and his I«Yiem1s, 
Sits — ** Revelation Is a gradual approximation of the infinite Ik'inif to the ways and 
thoughts of finite humanity." A little fire can kindle a city or a world ; but ten times 
the heat of that little fire, if widely diffused, would not kinille anything. 

( 6 ) Tliat of original delivery to a single nation, and to single persons 
in that nation, that it may through them be communicated to mankind. 

Each nation represents an idea. As the Greek had a genius for liberty and beauty, 
and the Roman a genius for organizati(m and law, so the Hebrew nation had a " gen- 
ius for religion " ( Rcnan) ; tliis last, however, would have been useless without special 
divine aid and superintendence, as witness other pnxluctions of this same Semitic race, 
such as Bel and the Dragon, in the Old Testament Apocrypha ; tlie gospels of the Apoc- 
ryphal New T^tament ; and later still, the Talmud and the Koran. 

The O. T. Apocrypha relates that, when Daniel was thrown a second time into the 
lions' den, an angel seized Habbakuk in Judea by the hair of his head and carried him 
with a bowl of pottage to give to Daniel for his dinner. There were seven lions, and 
Daniel was among them seven days and nights. Tobias starts from his father's house 
to secure his inheritance, and his little dog goes with him. On the luiuks of the great 
river a great fish threatens to devour him, but he captures anddcispoils the fish. He 
finally returns successful to his father's house, and liis little dog goes in with him. In 
the Apocryphal Gospels, Jesus carries water in his mantle when his pitcher is broken ; 
makes clay birds on the Sabbath, and, when rebuked, causes tliem to fly; strikes a 
youthful companion with death, and then curses his accusers with blindness ; mocks 
his teachers, and resents control. Later Moslem legends declare that Mohammed 
caused darkness at noon : whereupon the moon flew to him, went seven times around 
the Kafiba, bowed, entered his right sleeve, split into two halves after slipping out at 
the left, and the two halvc>s, after retiring to the extreme east and west, were reunited. 
These products of the Semitic race show that neither the intluence of environment nor 
a native genius for religion furnishes an adequate explanation of our Scriptures. As 
the flame on Elijah's altar was caused, not by the dead sticks, but by t he fire from heaven, 
so only the inspiration of the Almighty can explain the unique revelation of the Old 
and New Testaments. 

The Hebrews saw Gcxi in conscience. For the most genuine expression of their life 
we **must look beneath the surface, in the; soul, where worship and aspiration and 
prophetic faith come face to face with God" ((Jeuung, Ei)ic of the Inner Life, 28). 
But the Hebrew religion needed to be supi)lemcuted by the sight of God in reason, and 
In the beauty of the world. The Greeks had the love of knowledge, and the aesthetic 
sense. Butcher, Aspects of the Greek Genius, 31—'* Tlie Phu^uicians taught the Greeks 
how to write, but it was the Greeks who wrote." Aristotle was the beginner of science, 
and outside the Aryan race none but the Saracens ever felt the scientific impulse. 
But the Greek made his problem clear by striking all the unknown quantities out of it. 
Greek thought would never have gained universal currency and permanence if it liad 
not been for Roman Jurisprudence and imperialism. England has contributed her 
constitutional government, and America her manhood suffrage and her religious tmc- 
dom. So a definite thought of God is incorporated in each nation, and each nation has 
a message to every other. Acts 17 : 26 — God " nuuifl of one eterj oation of men to dwell on all the faoe of the 
earth, hating determined their appointed seasons, and the bounds of their habitation " ; Rom. 3 : 12 — " What adtan- 
tafe then hath the Jew ? . . . first of all, that they were entrosted with the oracles of God." God's choice 
of the Hebrew nation, as the repository and communicator of religious truth, is analo- 
gous to his choice of other nations, as the repositories and communicators of aesthetic, 
scientific, governmental truth. 

Hegel : " No nation that has played a weighty and active part in the world's history 
has ever issued from the simple development of a single race along the unmodified 
lines of blood-relationship. There must l)o differences, conflicts, a composition of 
opposed forces." The conscience of the Hebrew, the thought of the GrcKik, the organ- 
ization of the Latin, the personal loyalty of the Teuton, must all be united to form a 
perfect whole. ** While the Greek church was orthodox, the Latin church was Catholic ; 
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-vn:^' -.v: <';r«Hc 'f^flr^ of rtv: two vill^ in Cbrwt, the L*tin ti«ated of the hmrmaof 
^.f -<i-.r -r:.j« v;i:a O'/d: vbiks the iMtin sivr:tl cbn>uyh a c* 'rt* trmtk^ci, the Teaton 
«ft-r<^ Til.--. ;irA p^rr^r^c^ f^rh.'* Bnbrr-t'Ki. in Diu<.«c«iHHd lUrvkrv, Nov. UOl : 
- TV ^r .ctfrm ^*i Fr4£^:^ft>tha:of tbervii^ou0order«: thstof Genmuijr.thet 
r^ivri '-.^ ff^it^j: rrj«* of Arn^rrlca, capital and labor.** PfleMcrer. Phflna^ Bettgioo, 1: 
I^ >4'-*''#.«»ar. ;r2MM t>r.*^ f.tjzne fn^m the mafii but from marked I n di w i doaliL 
TwMz j>sia^. trr.g-T* ifT*,i0,'itj*j^\, boverer. awaken an echo in the ina^w t. vfaiehriiows 
'las *af% j>9Hi nui! ^0-*^ %:usr.»rr;n4r uncrfftKiouslj in the fr>iito of others." The hour 
^".4^^. «rj: \ Jt-'wtfxi a(.r^ar«, vbr^ interprets G<^i will in nature. So the hour 
*rr.A,-». uu: « M^^w^ or a Pkui ttpp»acn, wwt icterpn.-ts God's will in morals and retifioa. 
TV f*>rm m,rji of w:a«t foui^ in ttMr damped hanil iff the ^jptxan mummj would 
.01* ;* '>4>;n »r.'A^;j ^j^r. if r>r>: frain h»l be^-n sown in Euntpe, a second in Asia, a third 
.:\ \fr\'St, vj*. * f.',i.rrh in Aa^srifai: ail bein«^ plant^ii tui^-tber in a flover-pol, and 
' U'Xf -^t A.,iX .n 4 x*r\fiT^^0^U axvl the frtiil later fruit in a fumer's Held, there came at 
.:i<jr. V, r^. « «>.Ar.-vT.t r.rop of rwrw MedlUrrxaneon wheat todtctribute to all the world. 
«'. ^^'-.^t f , .o-vf*. r.j* orl.r..ar7 tri^rtbM in k^^'^zv reli^rious truth first to a siniri^ nation 
4..r; V, ''.nr>v:r. .:jf,.: A* sSk*i* in thuat nation, that thrriugb them it mi^t be giTcntoall 
ivw.'.4..r^. f^f- fV.r»rtJi «/ *Arr<trij. Jan. 1?T4 : art. : Induct i\-e Tbeolor7. 

^ T?.At ^f f.T'nvrrration in written and accessHile docnmentB^ handed 
'^,'*;. f." .r/. ^},(/^. u* vhom th^ rerelation is first commnnicaied. 

A.&tUfr^^^. wr:r..r.y, fA^,k.*, ^n: our chief dependence f«>r the history of the past ; all 
•iw* j'.-Aji ■ .' ,jr./.rj» or 'f^- w-.rirl ar»r U^/k-religions ; the Karens expected their teacheta 
.A * -^ .v-» ,'f i.z-y.r^ •o t,f.riSf to th«*.-rn a Uj'ik. But notice that false reU^iois have 
^^ir". ./•».--■» '.-,' r.or **'npf.,r*r: tb*::r -af.n^l b<^M>lB( birk the principle of unity which is 
r ,/-..•«)-,/-/: '.7 /*. ..r^ .r^pintion. H, P. Smith, EtibUtal Scholarship and Inspiration, CS 
• J( ,'Ui.v..-.>f; '•..iwr.-.'-r'*! that th#; .ScTipturuK of the Jews were the source of their 
r ■•.«/■ o'. ii- *i*»jt\ 'fj-rtt ^ ' r^AjJc-fier^ple/ an^l ettleavorcd to construct asimilArcode 
f .- \.t :.-' . ;,;# « ;.-. .•- '/'/#i iA Utf: only Ap'^ker ; all its contents are made known to the 
>:".-.,»rf • ./•;..•■/ ^ f "ufton ; ir« Arabic styl«? is perfect ; its text is incorruptible: it is 

* ■ ■•/.I. . . I . , * ./.!•.*/•■'•»-»■•. v-vrir,f ; and hintor>-." The Koran is a grr«»te»que human par- 
'y^/ '.f ..' »tt .-> .** t %A\gj*:t.kUf\ prrrtf^rnsions of di%-inity. indeed, are the best proof 
*'\Hf .' -t ,1 ;. ./' . / r. .r.-.rff; '.r.^wv. :V.-ript»rf-% on th4* other band, makes no such claims 
r - '-*v • v.* ;•,..•• f/.ri-.ri-r ** tfj*,-»^iie and final authority. In this sense we may say 
r 'X* .H^V'- * r.r St At. T>./:o:',ir>-, JJi— "CbrL-tianity is n«»t a bi»ok-relig1on, but alife- 
' ■ /:or. 7 %/ f^ .;/ '>^* f.of X. •• *■ '« r'hrist, but ChrL-it iri vt.-s* us the Bible.- Still it is true 

»- * ,r -.-.f d.'.*, m .<t\jf. of ^.Tir^t w«; an; alm'^t wholly deiiendent upon Scripture. In 
y ...yf ..< ." '' \A^.*.r. */« rr>: w^rM. ^;'/'J has folio wid his ordinary method of conunnnl- 
' ♦. •..*/ tty. i-ffat e ...--if *f *''» t'> n.'-sifi-* of written document*. Recent investl^tiooB, 
.•,«,»•• • '.*.» r'j'^r .r. rroMi^>- that tb<: Kan.'D expectatinn of a book was the sur- 
.. ,, -." rf. •/»/-..;v ''f 'V- .•.'-•', r.,ixi rnL-*iionari<'S, who as early as the eicrhth century 
^././<^,.//. ..^ I" '.-.'.ov* pift. ',f A-«i, and l';ft in the wall of the city of Sin^T^nKlu in 
.- .- ., .. at. ■ . ' -....A I ' I . f .%.'. it r.'t'inijm':nt of tlw-ir labors. On lM>ok-rc\'elatioii, see 

< /f< ^/^/ '/f fiJh 'Jafhrn. \W mav f*xi>ect that this revelation will be 
-t///,r'., .'♦r..//i t.f '-'i ^ f.'"'; tJjAt ith author is the same being whom we have 
J,/. ...."/ f ft//u./^'\ '^'. ^'I'A of ijatun?. Tliis evidence must constitute (a) 
« ,.,>! */ ■+.*♦,/„% '.f '^/o'J hjr.'.-^rlf ; f/.j in the outward as well as the inwanl 
«"//•'. ' ^ , ".f .. •%*'.'.:..: ^'t'A^'*. ji^i'A^rr or kn<iwledgecan make ; and ( d) such 
;,.' / »...,/ .' '/. .;.^ rf' A*t\ hy th*; frvil, or mistaken by the candid, souL 
(„.,./,'. •■' ;...»'' •■;."'*. Oo*J ^* attest by miracles and by prophecy, the 

/(, , ,. . Aiy, A ,':.'.r^ . of tho-!4; to \^ horn he communicates a revelation. 

i*^,.. / ,../,. '. ,' • ic i .i/.'j Aonl'i wrriu to ]>e nt^essary, not only to assure 

♦ »./ ',f / ..*• t'f .,-' .'.*■ *».'»t th«: hiij>iKjH<rd nrv<-lation is not a vagary of his 
/r'w, ,»,.^^.o*»*»''f., '' •• »•■•'' ^^» r*\A*r the revelation received by a single 
Uf^^^^A int*i'u*.t^»*^' •'• t/' ''*\\ ^ f'*n\\Mm Judg(^ 6 : 17, 3G-40 — Gideon 

J^^^^b^ P^ i»»t,.'^^ ,1 . J K. IH: .''^f;-.':i8 — Elijali asks a sign, for others). 
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Bnt in order that our positive proof of a divine revelation may not be 
^nbarrassed by the suspicion that the miracmlous and prophetic elements 
in the Scripture history create a presumption against its credibility, it will 
be desirable to take up at this point the general subject of miracles and 
prophecy. 

TTT. MiRAOIiBS, AS ATTESTINa A DiVINB ReVEIiATION. 

1. Definition of Miracle. 

A. Preliminary Definition. — A miracle is an event palpable to the 
senses, produced for a religious purpose by the immediate agency of God ; 
an event therefore which, though not contravening any law of nature, the 
laws of nature, if fully known, would not without this agency of God be 
competent to explain. 

This definition corrects several erroneous conceptions of the miracle : — 
(a) A miracle is not a suspension or violation of natural law; since 
natural law is in operation at the time of the miracle just as much as before. 
(6) A miracle is not a sudden product of natural agencies — a product 
merely foreseen, by him who appears to work it ; it is the effect of a will 
outside of nature. ( c ) A miracle is not an event without a cause ; since 
it has for its cause a direct volition of God. (d) A miracle is not an 
irrational or capricious act of God ; but an act of wisdom, performed in 
accordance with the immutable laws of his being, so that in the same cir- 
cumstances the same course would be again pursued. ( ^ ) A miracle is not 
contrary to exx)erience ; since it is not contrary to experience for a new 
cause to be followed by a now effect. (/) A miracle is not a matter of 
internal experience, like regeneration or illumination ; but is an event ]>al- 
pable to the senses, which may serve as an objective proof to all that the 
worker of it is divinely commissioned as a religious teacher. 

For various definitions of miracles, sec Alexander, Christ and Christianity, 302. On 
the whole subject, see Mozley, Miracles ; Christlieb, Mod. Doubt and Christ. Belief, 285- 
339 ; Fisher, in Princeton Rev., Nov. 1880, and Jan. 1881 ; A. H. Strong, Philosophy and 
Beligion, 12&-U7, and in Baptist Review, April, 1879. The definition given above is 
intended simply as a definition of the miracles of the Bible, or, in other words, of 
the events which profess to attest a divine revelation in the Scriptures. The New Tes- 
tament dcsifirnates these events in a two-fold way, viewing them either subjectively, 
as producing effects upon men, or objectively, as revealing the power and wisdom of 
Ood. In the former aspect they are called rcparo, ' wonders,' and arifitla 'signs,' ( John 4 : 48 ; 
i6tB2: 22). In the latter aspect they are called fiufafAcic, 'powers,' and ipya^ ' warks,' ( Mat 7: 
22; John 14: 11). See H. B. Smith, Lect. on Apologetics, 90-110,esp. 94— **ai)/AcIov, sign, 
marking the purpose or object, the moral end, placing the event in connection with 
revelation." The Bible Union Version uniformly and properly renders T«pa« by ' wonder,' 
fivFttfAif by 'minde,' ipyov by ' work,' and aiifittoy by 'sign.' Ooethe, Faust : " Alles Vergttng- 
liche ist nur ein Oleichniss : Das UnzulUngliche wird hier Ertignlss " — '* Everything 
transitory is but a parable ; The unattainable appears as solid fact." So the miracles 
of the New Testament are acted parables, —Christ opens the eyes of the blind to show 
that he is the Light of the world, multiplies the loaves to show that he is the Bread of 
Life, and raises the dead to show that he lifts men up from the death of trespasses and 
sins. See Broadus on Matthew, 175. 

A modification of this definition of the miracle, however, is demanded by a large class 
of Christian physicists, in the supposed interest of natural law. Such a modification L> 
proposed by Babbage, in the Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, chap. viii. Babbago illus- 
trates the miracle by the action of his calculating machine, which would present to the 
observer in regular succession the series of units from one to ten million, but which 
would then make a leap and show, not ten million and one,buta hvndred million; 
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Ephraim Peabody illnstrates the miracle from the cathedral dock which strikes only 
once in a hundred years ; yet both these results are due simply to the ori^rinal construc- 
tion of the respective machines. Bonnet held this Tiew ; see Domer, Glaubenslehre, 1 : 
691, 592; Eng. translation, 2 : 15S, 156; so Matthew Arnold, quoted in Bruce, Mimculous 
Element in Gospels. 52 ; see also A. H. Stronsr. Philosophy and Religion, 12»-U7. Babhage 
and Peabody would deny that the miracle is due to the direct and immediate agency of 
Ood, and would regard it as bclongrin? to a higher order of nature. God is the author 
of the miracle only in the sense that he instituted the laws of nature at the beginning 
and provided that at the appropriate time miracle should be their outcome. In favor 
of tills \iew it has been claimed that it does not dispense with the divine working, but 
only puts it further back at the origination of the system, while it still holds Gtod^s 
work to be essential, not only to the upholding of the system, but also to the inspiring 
of the religious teacher or leader with the knowledge needed to predict the unusual 
working of the systcuL The wonder is confined to the prophecy, which may equally 
attest a divine revelation. See Kathcson, in Christianity and Evolution, 1-S6. 

But it is plain that a miracle of this sort lacks to a large degree the element of ^sig- 
nality* which is needed, if it is to accomplish its purpose. It surrenders the great 
advantage which miracle, as first defined, possessed over special providence, as an attes- 
tation of revelation— the advantage, namely, that while special providence affords some 
warrant that this re^'elation comes from Go,% miracle gives fvll warrant that it comes 
from God. Since man may by natural means possess himself of the knowledge of 
physical laws, the true miracle which Gtxl works, and the pretended miracle which only 
man works, are upon this theory far k«8 easy to distinguish from each other : Cortez, 
for example, could deceive Mcntezumu by predicting an eciipeoof the sun. Certain 
tj'pical miracles, like the resurrection of Lazarus, n-f use to be classed as events within 
the realm of nature, in the sense in which the term natuit? is ordinarily used. Our 
Lord, moreover, seems clearly to excludo such a theory as this, when hesaj-s: "If I bj 
the finger cf God east oat demcns " ( Lokd 11 : 20 ) ; Mark 1 : 41 — " I .11 ; ba tboa nutde dean." The view of 
Babbage is inade<iuate, not only because it fails to recognize any immediate exercise 
of will in the miracle, but because it regards nature as a mere machine which can ope- 
rate apart from God — a purely deistic method of conception. On this view, many of 
the products of mere natural law might be called miraeK>8. The miracle would be only 
the occasional manifestation of a liigher order of natui-e, like the comet occasionally 
invading the solar system. William Elder, Ideas fi-om Nature : " The century-plant 
which we have seen growing from our childhood may not unfold its blossoms until our 
old age comes ui>on us, but the sudden wonder is natural notwithstanding.'* If, how- 
ever, we interpret nature djnamieally, rather than mechanically, and regard it as the 
regular working of the divine will instead of the automatic operation of a machine, 
there is much in this view which we may adopt. Miracle maybe both natural and 
supernatural. We may hold, with Babbage, that it has natural antecedents, while at 
the same time we hold that it is produced by tlic immediate agency of God. We pro- 
ceed therefore to an alternative and preferable definition, which in our Judgment 
combines the merits of both that have been mentioned. On miracles as already 
defined, see Mozley, Miracles, preface, ix-xxvi, 7, 143-166; Bushnell, Nature and Super- 
natural, 33:J-3:;6 ; Smith's and Htistings* Diet, of Bible, art. : Miracles ; Abp. Temple, 
Bampton Lectures for 1884 : 19a-221 ; Shedd, Dogm. Theology. 1 :541, 542. 

B. Alternative and Preferable Definition. — A miracle is an event in 
nature, so extraordinary in itself and so coinciding 'vi'ith the prophecy or 
command of a religious teacher or leader, as fuUy to warrant the con- 
viction, on the part of those who witness it, that God has \iTought it with 
the design of certifying that this teacher or leader has been commissioned 
by him. 

This definition has certain marked advantages as compared with the pre- 
liminary definition given above : — (a) It recognizes the immanence of 
God and his immediate agency iu nature, instead of assuming an antithesis 
between the laws of nature and the will of God. (^) It regards the mira- 
cle as simply an extraordinary act of that same God who is already present 
in all natural operations and who in them is revealing his general plan. 
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( c ) It holds that natural law, as the method of God's regular activity, in 
no way precludes unique exertions of his power when these will best secure 
his purpose in creation, (d) It leaves it possible that all miracles may 
have their natural explanations and may hereafter be traced to natural 
causes, while both miracles and their natural causes may be only names 
for the one and self-same will of God. (e) It reconciles the claims of 
both science and religion : of science, by permitting any possible or prob- 
able physical antecedents of the miracle ; of religion, by maintaining that 
these very antecedents together with the miracle itself are to be interpreted 
as signs of God's special commission to him under whose teaching or 
leadership the miracle is wrought. 

AufiTUstine, who declares that ** Dei voluntas rerum natura est,'* defines the miraolo 
in De Civitatc Dei, 21 : 8 — " Portentum ergo fit non contra naturam, sed contra quam 
est nota natura.'* He says also that a birth is more miraculous than a resurrection, 
because it is more wonderful that something that never was should begin to be, than 
that something that was and ceased to bo should begin again. R O. Robinson, Christ. 
Theology, lOi — '* The natural is G od's work. He origrinated it. There is no separation 
between the natural and the supornaturaL The natural is supernatural. Ood works 
in everything. Every end, even though attained by mechanical means, is God's end 
as truly as if he wrought by miracle." Shalcr, Interpretation of Nature, Ul, regards 
miracle as something exceptional, yet under the control of natural law ; the latent in 
nature suddenly manifesting itself ; the revolution resulting from the slow accumula- 
tion of natural forces. In the Windsor Hotel fire, the heated and charred woodwork 
suddenly burst into flame. Flame is very different from mere heat, but it may be the 
result of a regularly rising temperature. Nature may be God's regular action, miracle 
its unique result. God's regular action may be entirely free, and yet its extraordinary 
result may be entirely natural. With these qualifications and explanations, we may 
adopt the statement of Bicdermann, Dogmatik, 581-691 — '* Everything is miracle,— 
therefore faith sees God everywhere ; Nothing is miracle,— therefore science sees God 
nowhere." 

liliracles are never considered by the Scripture writers as infractions of law. Bp. 
Southampton, Place of Miracles, 18—'' The Hebrew historian or prophet regarded mir- 
acles as only the emergence into sensible experience of that divine force which was all 
along, though invisibly, controlling the course of nature." Hastings, Bible Dictionary, 
4 : 117 — ** The force of a miracle to us, arising from our notion of law, would not be felt 
by a Hebrew, because he had no notion of natural law.'* Pb. 77 : 19, 20 — " Thj vaj wu in th* 
ua, ind thy paths in the great waten, And thy footst«ps were not known"— > They knew not, and we 
know not, by what precise means the deliverance was wrought, or by what precise track 
the i)asBage through the Red Sea was effected ; all we know is that " Thon leddest thy people 
like a flock, Bj the hand of Moses and iaron." J. M. Whiton, Miracles and Supernatural Beliglon : 
** The supernatural is in nature itself, at its very heart, at its very life ; . . . not an 
outside power interfering with the course of nature, but an inside power vitalizing 
nature and operating through it." Griffith-Jones, Ascent through Christ, 35— ''Mir- 
acle, instead of spelling ' monster', as Emerson said, simply bears witness to some 
otherwise unknown or unrecognized aspect of the divine character." Shedd, Dogm. 
TheoL, 1:533— '* To cause the sun to rise and to cause Lazarus to rise, both demand 
omnipotence ; but the manner in which onmipotenoe works in one instance is unlike 
the manner in the other.'* 

Miracle is an inmiediate operation of Qod; but, since all natural processes are also 
immediate operations of God, we do not need to deny the use of these natural pro- 
cesses, so far as they will go, in miracle. Such wonders of the Old Testament as the 
overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, the partings of the Red Sea and of the Jordan, the 
calling down of fire from heaven by Elijah and the destruction of the army of Senna- 
cherib, are none the less works of God when regarded as wrought by the use of natural 
means. In the New Testament Christ took water to make wine, and took the five 
loaves to make bread, just as in ten thousand vineyards to-day he is turning the moist- 
ure of the earth into the juice of the grape, and in ton thousand fields is turning carbon 
into com. The virgin-birth of Christ may be an extreme instance of parthenogenesis, 
which Professor Loeb of Chicago has Just demoastrated to take place in other than the 
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lowest forms of life and whidi he believeB to be possible in all. Christ's resurrection 
may be an illustration of the power of the normal and perfect human spirit to take to 
itself a proper bodjr, and so may be the type and prophecy of that great change when 
we too shall lay down our life and take it again. The scientist may jret find that Lis 
disbelief is not only disbelief in Christ, but also disbelief in scienoe. All miracle may 
Ixave its natural side, though we now are not able to discern it ; and, if this were true, 
the Christian argument would not one whit be weakened, for still minude would evidence 
tbeextxaordlnary working of the immanent God, and the impartatlon of his knowl- 
edge to the proph^ or apostle who was his instrument. 

This riew of the miracle renders entirely unnecessary and irratiooal the treatment 
•ecorded to the Scripture narratives by some modem theologians. There is a credulity 
of soeptidsBL, which mfnimiTaRs the miraculous element in the Bible and treats it as 
mythical or legendary, in spite of clear evidence that it belongs to the realm of actual 
history. Pfleidc»«r, Philos. Relig., 1:2K>—^ Miraculous legends arise in two ways, 
partly out of the idealizing of the real, and partly out of the realizing of the ideal. 
. . . Every ooeurrence may obtain for the religious Judgment the signillcanoeof a sign 
or proof of the world-governing power, wisdom. Justice or goodness of God. . . . 
Miracuiocis histories are a poetic realizing of religious ideas.** I'fleidercr quotes Goethe's 
apothegm : ^ Miracle is faitfa*s dearest child.** Foster, Finality of the Christian Religion, 
U^Vti— ^ We most honor biblical miraculous narratives when we seek to understand 
them as poesies.'* Bitschl defines miracles as ^ those striking natural occurrences 
with which the ezperienoe of God*s special help is connected." He leaves doubtful the 
hodliy resurrection of Clirist, and many of his school deny it ; see Mead, Ritschl's Place 
in the History of Doctrine, IL We do not need to interpret Christ's resurrection as a 
uwre appearance of his spirit to the disciples. Gladden, Seven Puzzling Books, 20l! 
— *" Jn the hands of perfect and spiritual man, the forces of nature are pliant and tract • 
mXj^ as they are nc/t in ours. The resurrection of Chrij$t is only a sign of the superior^ 
tty of the life of tiie perfect spirit over external conditions. It may be perfectly in 
a^jcxirlanee with nature." Myens Human Peraonality, 2 : ::88 — ** I predict that, in con- 
s^jueuoe tA the m.'W evidence, all reasonable men, a century hence, will believe the 
HMtimt^vm of Christ." We may add that Jesus himself intimates that the working of 
imlmclM is hereafter to be a common aod natural manifestation of the new life which 
he imparts: i«hs 14 . 12 — " b tkftt tolicTeth on om, the works that I do ikall he do also ; sad greaUr vorks 
titt \ktm thai] he d4<. hwasse I go ute ths Father." 

y^'*i append a number of opinions, ancient and modem, with regard to miracles, ah 
iHudiujr t/> t-hnfw tiie need of so defining them as not to conflict with the Just claims of 
t^tf^ijKje. ArksUjtUi : ^ Nature is not full of episodes, like a bad tragedy." Shakesp(>arc, 
AJJ » M>JJ that Ends Well, 2:3:1— ''They say miracles are post; and we have out 
piiil'.icK/pbi'^ pemfjiu to make m jdem and familiar things supernatural and causeless. 
HMMjft it is that we make trifles of terrors, cnsconsing ourselves into seeming knowU 
4ifdig<;, wbeu we sttmild submit ourselves to an unknown fear." Keats, Lamia : *' There 
was an awlui rainbow once in heaven ; We know her woof, her texture : she is given in 
Che duJJ catai^igue of common thiogs." Hill, Geoetic Philosophy, 334 — '' Biological and 
pvyclKAoiflcaJ scieooe unite in affirming that every event, organic or p>sycbic, is to be 
4ifjirpiaijMid in the t^^rms of its immediate antecedents, and that it can be so explained. 
T^TH k therefore no necessity, there is even no room, for interference. If the cxist- 
4:;ti«j*r '/f a iMfity df.'jA'nds upon the evidence of Intervention and supernatural agency, 
fMi' U Ui th0f *XivUi4; serums to be destroyed in the scicntitle mind." Theodore Parker : 
*• >'y whim in G'>d. — tijerefore no miracle in nature." Armour, Atonement and Law, 
10 ^'- "The miracle of redemption, like all miracles, is by intervention of adequate 
ifi/w4fr. wA by susijcnsion of law. Redemption is not 'the great exception.' It is the 
t»4lk*>i r»,-v«rlailon and vindication of law." Gore, in Lux Mundi, 320— "Redemption is 
n^A im^urui but feuij(;matural— sufjematural, that is, in view of the false nature which 
uutju um/Ui lor bitwifilf by excluding God. Otherwise, the work of redemption is only 
Hm- f^yijiMmituiUm tit the nature which God had designed. *• Abp. Trench : " The world 
t/l tjjt*ijr*:itthr**uigbfmtB,yritnem for the world of -spirit, proceeding from the same 
Wi**!, If rowing out of the same root, and being constituted for this very end. The 
i'lmjtt/-0:rii «/f imiunt which everywhere meet the eye are not a common but a sacred 
v^riin*iif th^fy are tl»e hieroglyphics of God." Pascal: "Nature is the image of grace." 
I'l t Mi/U'ui Mark Hopkins : ** Christianity and perfect Reason are identical." See Mead, 
t^HM'4UMiAin^ Revelation, 1*7-123; art. : Miracle, by Bernard, in Hastings' Dictionary of 
1^ htiM^' 'ihe «i<ylem and improved view of the miracle is perhaps best presented by 
ffMJMgkdtt, The Finger of God ; and by W. N. Rice, Christian Faith in an Age of 
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2. Possibility of Miracle, 

An event in natore may be caused by an agent in nature yet above 
nature. This is evident from the following considerations : 

(a) Lower forces and laws in nature are frequently counteracted and 
transcended by the higher ( as mechanical forces and laws by chemical, and 
chemical by vital), while yet the lower forces and laws are not suspended 
or annihilated, but are merged in the higher, and made to assist in accom- 
plishing purposes to which they are altogether unequal when left to them- 
selves. 

By nature we mean nature in the proper sense — not ' everythinsr that is not God/ but 
* everythlnsr that is not God or made in the Image of God ' ; see Hopkins, Outline Study 
of Man, 258, 250. Man's will does not belong to nature, but is above nature. On the 
transcending of lower forces by higher, see Murphy, Habit and Intelligence, 1:88. 
James Robertson, Early Ucligion of Israel, 23—'' Is it impossible that there should bo 
unique things in the world ? Is it scientific to assert that there are not ? ' * Ladd, Phi- 
losophy of Knowledge, 406 — *' Why does not the projecting part of the coping-stone fall, 
in obedience to the law of gravitation, from the top of yonder building ? Because, as 
physics declares, the forces of ciohesion, acting under quite different laws, thwart and 
oppose for the time being the luiw of gravitation. . . . But now, after a frosty 
night, the coping-stone actually breaks off and tumbles to the ground ; for that unique 
law which makes water forcibly expand at 3SP Fahrenheit lias contradicted the laws of 
cohesion and has restored to the law of gravitation its temporarily suspended rights 
over this mass of matter." Gore, Incarnation, 48— *' Evolution views nature as a pro- 
grresslve order in which there are new departures, fresh levels won, phenomena 
unknown before. When organic life appeared, the future did not resemble the past. 
So when man came. Christ is a new nature— the creative Word made tiesh. It is to be 
expected that, as new nature, he will exhibit new phenomena. New vital energy will 
radiate from him, controlling the material forces. Miracles are the proper accompani- 
ments of his person." We may add that, as Christ is the immanent God, he is present 
in nature while at the same time he is above nature, and he whose steady will is the 
essence of all natural law can transcend all past exertions of that will. The infijiite 
One is not a being of endless monotony. William Elder, Ideas from Nature, 156 — '' God 
is not boimd hopelessly to his process, like Ixion to his wheel.^' 

(b) The human will acts upon its physical organism, and so upon nature, 
and produces results which nature left to herself never could accomplish, 
while yet no law of nature is suspended or violated. Gravitation still ope- 
rates upon the axe, even while man holds it at the surface of the water — 
for the axe still has weight (c/. 2 K. 6 : 5-7). 

Vensus Hume, Philos. Works, 4 : 130- "A miracle is a violation of tluj laws of nature." 
Christian apologists have too often needlessly embarrassed their argument by accept- 
ing Hume's definition. The stigma is entirely undeserved. If man can supiK)rt the axe 
at the surface of the water while gravitation still acts upon it, God can certainly, at 
the prophet's word, make the iron to swim, while gravitation still acts uiK>n it. But this 
last is miracle. See Mansel, Essay on Miracles, in Aids to Faith, 28, 27: After the 
greatest wave of the season has landed its pebble high up on the beach, I can move the 
pebble a foot further without altering the force of wind or wave or climate in a distant 
continent. Fisher, Supemat. Origin of Christianity, 4U ; Hamilton, Autology, 685-600; 
Uowen, Metaph. and Ethics, 445 ; How, Dampton Lectures on Christian Evidences, 54-74 ; 
A. A. Hodge : Pulling oyt a new stop of the organ does not su8i)end the working or 
destroy the harmony of the other stoiis. The pump does not susi>end the law of 
gravitation, nor does our throwing a ball into the air. If gravitation did not act, the 
upward velocity of the ball would not diminish and tlie ball would never return. 
'* Gravitation draws iron down. But the magnet overcomes that attraction and draws 
the Iron up. Yet hen? is no suspension or violation of law, but rather a harmonious 
working of two laws, each in its sphere. Death and not life is the order of nature. But 
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BKO Hv«t nrjCw1t.hflUu»din«-. Life is sapematmL Oalj w a force additkMMl to mere 
fUKTam workB a«ainac nature does life exist. So spfritual life uses and tzmnscends the 
lacwn <>f natare" • SfUMlar Sdiooft Tloses). GfaKklen, What Is Left? 00— ** Wherever 
T*^M And thoui^t. choice, kjre, yoa ftnd somethiiv that » not under the dotninioQ of 
ixKrfiaw, ThMKaretheattribotesofafreepersooalitj.'* wmiam James : ^ We need 
Up fOfMCitote tiMr p<r9>iMii Tiew of life for the imptrmfncU and meehamietU rlev. Mecfaan- 
itMi ncruTAmtaina. Ia narroimeflB and partial inductioa of facta. — it is noC jrienec*' 

^ <- ; Id all fr^e caiuAtion, there is an acting whhoat mean& Man acts 
Ttff/tk ^iXUThiki natnre through his physical organism, bat, in moring his 
phjwskl organ i«n, he acts directly npon matter. In other words, the 
hnttACi will can use means, only because it has the power of acting initially 



ffofflcina. oo Pnjer-saace, 10. and in Princeton Berieir, Sept. iaBe:188. A. J. 
BWfr^xr, Foundations of Belief, 311 — ** Not Divinity alone intervenes in the world of 
tbtaMpi. Each ll^iniir B"uU in its measure and deirree, does the same." Each soul that 
aets in anj wnj fm its surrrvundings does so on the principle of the miracle. Phillips 
tlrffffkM. Utf:, 3 :3qO— " The making of all events miractilous is no more an abolition of 
minM;ie than the fk^jding of the world with sunshine is an extinction of the sun." 
ii^HfTKH Adam ffmith. on Is. 33 : 14 — ■ d*T»nij 4r» . . . cTviutsf kmiap": ''If we look 
at a cmtbrnrmtUm through sm<flied ghb«, we see buildings coUapeing, but we see no 
Are. i^f Ar;irmce se«>« results, but not the power which pruduci's them ; sees cause and 
effect, but does mn see God." P. S. Uenson : ** The current in an electric wire is invis- 
ible m* k>ng as it circulates uniformly. But cut the wire and insert a piece of carbon 
between the two t>roiien ends, and at once you have an arc-light that dri%-es away the 
darkness. So mirack.* is only the momentary interruption in the operatioo of uniform 
law.%, wliicfa thus giv(« light to the ages," — or, let us say rather, the momentary change 
in the method of thrrir operation whereby the will of God takes a new form of mani- 
festation. Pfleiderer, Grundriss, 100— *' Spinoza leugnete ihrc metaphysische MOgUch- 
keit, Hume ihre geschichtliche Erkennbarkeit, Kant ihre practische Brauchbarkeit, 
Schleiermacber ihre religiiise Bedeutsamkeit, Hegel ihre geistige Beweiskraf t, Fk;hte 
ihre wabre Christlichkeit, und die kritische Theologie ihre wahre GcschichtUchkeit.'* 

( d ) What the htiman ^-ill, considered as a snpematnral force, and what 
the chemical and vital forces of nature itself, are demonstrably able to 
accomplish, cannot be regarded as beyond the i)OAvor of GKkI, so long as 
Ofjtl dwells in and controls the universe. If man's will can act directly 
nfion matter in his own physical organism, God's will can work imme- 
diately u]Hin the system which he has created and which he sustains. In 
other words, if there be a God, and if he be a i)ersonal being, miracles are 
possible. The imfK>s8ibility of miracles can be maintained only upon prin- 
cijiles of atheism or jiantheism. 

See Wixtcott, Gospel of the Resurrection, 19; Cox, Miracles, an Argument and a 
Challenge : *' Anthropomorphism is preferable to hylomorphism." Newman Smyth, 
Ok! Faiths in a New Light, ch. 1 — ** A miracle is not a sudden blow struck in the face 
of nature, but a use of nature, according to its inherent capacities, by higher powers." 
See also Glrjatz. W under und Naturgesetz, in Studien und Kritiken, 1886 : 403-546; Gun- 
sauluM, Tran.«figu ration of Christ, 18, 19, 26; Andover Koview, on ** Robert Elsmere," 
1488 : :j03 ; W. E. Gladstone, in Nineteenth Century, 1888 : 766-788 ; Dubois, on Scienoe and 
Miracle, in New Englander, July, 18^9: l-aii — Three postulates: (1) Every particle 
attracts every other in the universe ; ( 2 ) Man's will is free; ( 2 ) E\-ery volition is occom- 
panicl by corresijonding brain-action. Hence every volition of ours causes changes 
throughout the whole universe; also, in Century Magazine, Dec. 1894: 229 —Conditions 
are never twice the same in nature; all things are the results of will, since we know 
that the least thought of ours shakes the universe ; mirucle is simply the action of will 
in unique conditions ; the beginning of life, the origin of consciousness, these are mir- 
acles, yet they are strictly natural ; prayer and the mind that fi umes it are conditions 
which t/M^3f<nd in nature cannot ignore. C/. P8.il5:3— "oar GodisinlhehMTans: Hehatkdoiie 
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vkfttaoenr ka plaaied " — his almlflrhty power and freedom do away with all a priori objec- 
tlODfl to miracles. If God is not a mere /orce, but a person^ then miracles are possible. 

( 6 ) This possibility of miracles becomes doubly sure to those who see 
in Christ none other than the immanent God manifested to creatures. The 
Logos or divine Beason who is the principle of all growth and evolution 
can make Ood known only by means of successive new impartations of his 
energy. Since all progress* implies increment, and Christ is the only 
source of life, the whole history of creation is a witness to the possibility 
of miracle. 

See A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 163-166— ** This conception of evolution is that 
of liOtzc. That great philosopher, whose influence ia more potent than any other in 
present thought, does not regard the universe as a plenum to which nothing can be 
added in the way of force. He looks upon the universe rather as a plastic organism to 
which new impulecs can be imparted from him of whose thought and will it is an 
expression. These impulses, once imparted, abide in the organism and are thereafter 
subject to its law. Though these impulses come from within, they come not from the 
f nite mechanism but from the immanent God. Robert Browning's phrase, * All 'slove, 
but all *s law,* must be interpreted as meaning that tho very movements of the planets 
and all the operations of nature are revelations of a personal and present God, but it 
must not be interpreted as meaninir that God runs in a rut, that he is confined to mech- 
anism, that he is incapable of unique and startling manifestations of power. 

**The Idea that gives to evolution its hold upon thinking minds is tho idea of conti- 
nuity. But absolute continuity is inconsistent with progress. If the future is not sim- 
ply a reproduction of the past, there must be some new cause of change. In order to 
progress there must be either a new force, or a new combination of forces, and the 
new combination of forces can be explained only by some new force that causes tho 
combination. This new force, moreover, must be intelligent force, if the evolution is 
to be toward the better instead of toward the worse. The continuity must be conti- 
nuity not of forces but of plan. The forces may increase, nay, they must increase, unless 
the new is to be a mere repetition of the old. There must be additional energy 
Imparted, the new combination brought about, and ail this imphes purpose and will. 
But through all there runs one oontiDUous plan, and upon this plan the rationality of 
evolution depends. 

*' A man builds a house. In laying the foundation he uses stone and mortar, but he 
makes the walls of wood and the roof of tin. In the superstructure he brings into 
play different laws from those which apply to the foundation. There is continuity, 
not of material, but of plan. Progress from cellar to garret requires breaks here and 
there, and the bringing in of new forces ; in fact, without the bringing in of these new 
forces the evolution of the house would be impossible. Now substitute for the foun- 
dation and superstructure living things like the chrysalis and the butterlly ; imagine 
the power to work from within and not from without ; and you see that true continu- 
ity does not exclude but involves new beginnings. 

*' Evolution, then, depends on increments of force plus continuity of plan. New cre- 
ations are possible because the immanent God has not exhausted himself. Miracle is 
possible because God is not far away, but is at hand to do whatever the needs of his 
moral universe may require. Regeneration and answers to prayer are possible for the 
very reason that these are the objects for which the universe was built. If we were 
deists, believing in a distant God and a mechanical universe, evolution and Christian- 
ity would be irreconcilable. But since we believe in a dynamical universe, of which 
the personal and living God is the inner source of energy, evolution is but the basis, 
foundation and background of Christianity, the silent and regular working of him 
who, in the fulness of time, utters his voice in Christ and the Cross." 

Lotze's own statement of his position may be found in his Mlcrocosmos, 2 : 479 sg. 
Professor James Ten Broeke has interpreted him as follows : ** He makes the possibil- 
ity of the miracle depend upon the close and intimate action and reaction between the 
world and the personal Absolute, in consequence of which the movements of the nat- 
ural world are carried on only through the Absolute, with the possibility of a variation 
in the general course of things, according to existing facts and tho purpose of the 
divine Governor." 
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3. ProbahilKy of Miracles. 

A« We acknowledge that, so long as we confine onr attention to nature, 
there is a presumption against miracles. Experience testifies to the nni- 
formity of natural law. A general uniformity is needful, in order to make 
possible a rational calculation of the future, and a proper ordering of Ufe. 

See Butler, Analogy, part li. chap. U ; F. W. FarFar/WitDcssof History to Christ, 8-45 ; 
Modem Soepticism, 1: 179-287; Chalmers, Christian Revelation, 1: 47. G. D. B. Pep- 
per : '* Where there is no law, no settled order, there can be no miracle. The miracle 
presupposes the law, and the importance assigned to miracles is the recognition of the 
reigm of law. But the making and launching of a ship may be governed by law, no less 
than the sailing of the ship after it is launched. So the introduction of a higher spirit- 
ual order into a merely natural order constitutes a new and unique event." Some 
Christian apologists have erred in affirming that the miracle was antecedently as prob- 
able as any other event, whereas only its antecedent improbability gives it value as a 
proof of revelation. Ubraoe : *' Nee deus Intersit, nisi dignus vindioe nodus Inciderit.*' 

B. But we deny that this uniformity of nature is absolute and uniyer- 
sal. (a) It is not a truth of reason that can have no exceptions, like the 
axiom that a whole is greater than its parts. ( 6 ) Experience could not 
warrant a belief in absolute and universal uniformity, unless experience 
were identical with absolute and universal knowledge. ( e ) We know, on 
the contrary, from geology, that there have been breaks in this uniformity, 
such as the introduction of vegetable, animal and human life, which can- 
not be accounted for, except by the manifestation in nature of a super- 
natural power. 

( a ) Compare the probability that the sun will rise to-morrow morning with the cer- 
tainty that two and two make four. Huxley, Lay Sermons, 158, indignantly denies that 
there is any * must * about the uniformity of nature : *' No one is entitled to say a pri- 
itrt that any given so-called miraculous event is impossible." Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, 1 : 84 — ** There is no evidence for the statement that the mass of the uni- 
verse is a definite and unctiangeablc quantity " ; 108, 109— " Why so confidently assume 
that a rifirid and monotonous uniformity is the only, or the highest, indication of order, 
the order of an ever living Spirit, above all? How is it that we depreciate machino- 
made articles, and prefer those in which the artistic impulse, or the fitness of the indi- 
vidual case, is free to shape and to make what is IiteruUy manufactured, hand-made? 
.... Dangerous as teieological arguments in general may l)e, we may at least safely 
say the world was not designed to make science easy. ... To call the verses of a 
poet, the politics of a statesman, or the award of a judge mcx3hanical, implies, as Lotze 
has pointed out, marked disparagement, although it implies, too, precisely those char- 
acteristics—exactness and invariability —in which Maxwell would have us see a token 
of the divine." Surely then we must not insist that divine wisdom must always run in 
a rut, must ever repeat itself, must never exhibit itself in unique acts like incarna- 
tion and resurrection. Sec Edward Hitchcock, in Bib. Sac, ^ : 489-^1, on ** The Law 
of Nature's Constancy Subordinate to the Higher Law of Change *"; Jevons, Principles 
of Science, 2: 43(M;38; Mozley, Miracles, 38. 

(b) S. T. Coleridge, Table Talk, 18 December, 1831 — ** The light which experience 
gives us is a lantern on the stern of the ship, which shines only on the waves behind 
us." Hobbes: "Experience concludeth nothing universally." Brooks, Foundations 
of ZoiJlogy, 131 — " Evidence can tell us only what has hapi^ened, and it can never 
assure us that the future mtuit he like the past; 132- Proof that all nature is mechani- 
cal would not be inconsistent with the l)clief that everything in nature is immediately 
sustained by Providence, and that my volition counts for something in determining 
the course of events." Royoe, World and Individual, 2 : 204— *' Uniformity is not abso- 
lute. Nature is a vaster realm of life and meaning, of which we men form a part, and 
of which the final unity is in God's life. The rhythm of the heart-beat has its normal 
regularity, yet its limited persistence. Nature may be merely the habitg of free u*Ul. 
Every region of this universally conscious world may be a centre whence issues new 
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conscious life for communication to all the worlds." Principal Fairbaim : ** Nature is 
Spirit." We prefer to say : '* Nature is the manifestation of spirit, the regularities of 
fnedom." 

( e ) Other breaks in the uniformity of nature are the coming of Christ and the regen- 
eration of a human soul. Hamack, What is Christianity, 18, holds that though there 
are no interruptions to the workinfrof natural law, natural law is not yet fully known. 
While there are no miracles, there is plenty of the miraculous. Ttie power of mind over 
matter is beyond our present conceptions. Bowne, Philosophy of Theism, 210 — The 
elTectfl are no more consequences of the laws than the laws are consequences of the 
effects— both laws and effects are exercises of divine will. Kin^, Reconstruction in 
Theology, 56— We must hold, not to the unifttrm it y of law, but to the univenality of law ; 
for evolution has successive stages with new laws coming in and becoming dominant 
that had not before appeared. The new and higher stage is practically a miracle from 
the point of view of the lower. See British Quarterly Review, Oct. 1881 : 154 ; Martin- 
eau. Study, 2 : 200, 208, :iOQ. 

O. Since the inworkiDg of the moral law into the constitntion and 
course of natare shows that nature exists, not for itself, but for the con- 
templation and use of moral beings, it is probable that the Qod of nature 
will produce effects aside from those of natural law, whenever there are 
sufficiently important moral ends to be served thereby. 

Beneath the expectation of uniformity is the intuition of final cause; the former 
may therefore grive way to the latter. See Porter, Human Intellect, 502-615— Efficient 
causes and final causes may conflict, and then the efficient give place to the final. This 
is miracle. See Button, in Nineteenth Century, Aug. 1885, and Channing, Evidences of 
Revealed Religion, quoted in Shedd, Dogm. Theol.. 1 : 534, 535 — *' The order of the uni- 
verse is a means, not an end. and like all other means must give way when the end can 
lie best promoted without it. It is the mark of a weak mind to make an idol of order 
and method ; to cling to established forms of business when they clog instead of advanc- 
ing it." Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 367 — *' The stability of the heavens is in the 
sight of God of less importance than the moral growth of the human spirit." This is 
proved by the Incarnation. The Christian sees in this little earth the scene of God's 
greatest revelation. The superiority of the spiritual to the physical helps us to see our 
true dignity in the creation, to rule our bodies, to overcome our sins. Christ's suffer- 
ing shows us that God is no indifferent spectator of human pain. He subjects himself 
to our conditions, or rather in this subjection reveals to us God's own eternal suCTering 
for sin. The atonement enables us to solve the problem of sin. 

D. The existence of moral disorder consequent upon the free acts of 
man's will, therefore, changes the ])resumption against miracles into a ])re- 
sumption in their favor. The non-appearance of miracles, in this case, 
would be the greatest of wonders. 

Steams, Evidence of Christian Experience, 331-335 — So a man's personal conscious- 
ness of sin, and at>ove all his personal experience of regenerating grace, will constitute 
the best preparation for the study of miracles. *^ Christianity cannot be proved except 
to a bad conscience." The dying Viuet said well : ** The greatest miracle that I know of 
is that of my conversion. 1 was dc>ad, and I live; I was blind, and I see ; I was a slave, 
and I am free ; I was an enemy of God, and I love him ; prayer, the Bible, the society of 
Christians, these were to mo a source of profound ennui ; whilst now it is the pleasures 
of the world that are wearisome to me. and piety is the source of all my joy. Behold 
the miracle I And if God has been able to work that one, there are none of which he is 
not capable." 

Yet the physical and the moral are not '* sundered as with an axe." Nature is but the 
lower stage or imperfect form of the revelation of God's truth and holiness and love. 
It prepares the way for the miracle by suggesting, though more dimly, the same 
essential characteristics of the divine nature. Ignorance and sin necessitate a larger 
disclosure. G. S. Lee, The iShodow Clirist, >-4 — '* The pillar of cloud was the dim night- 
lamp that Jehovah kept burning over his infant children, to show them that he was there. 
They did not know that the night itself was God." Why do we have Christmas pres- 
ents in Christian homes ? Because the parents do not love their children at other times ? 
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No : but because the mind beoomos slugrgrish in the presence of merely reirular kindness, 
and special gi£ta are needed to wake it to gratitude. So our slufrglsh and unlovinir 
minds need special testimonies of the divine mercy. Shall God alone bo shut up to 
dull uniformities of action ? Shall the heavenly Father alone be unable to makespedal 
communications of love ? W hy then are not miracles and revivals of reli^on constant 
and uniform? Because uniform blessings would be r^rarded simply as workings of a 
machine. See Mozley, Miracles, preface, xxiv ; Turner, Wish and Will, 201-^15 ; N. W. 
Taylor, Moral Government, 2 : 388-423. 

E. As belief in the possibility of miracles rests npon onr belief in the 
existence of a personal God, so belief in the probability of miracles rests 
npon oar belief that God is a moral and benevolent being. He who has 
no God but a God of physical ordjr will regard miracles as an impertinent 
intrusion upon that order. But he who yields to the testimony of con- 
science and regards God as a God of holiness, will see that man*s unholi- 
ness renders God's miraculous interposition most necessary to man and 
most becoming to God. Our view of miracles will therefore be determined 
by our belief in a moral, or in a non-moral, God, 

Philo, in his Life of Moses, 1 : 88, speaking of the miracles of the quails and of the 
water from the rock, says that **all these unexpected and extraordinary things are 
amusements or playthings of God.** He believes that there is room for arbitrariness 
in the divine procedure. Scripture however represents miracle as an extraordinary, 
rather than as an arbitrary, act. It is "his work, his stnnge work . . . kis aet, kis strange act" 
( la. 28 : 21). God's ordinary method is that of regular growth and development. Chad- 
wick, Unitarianism, 73 — ** Nature is economical. If she wants an apple, she develops a 
leaf; if she wants a brain, she develops a vertebra. We always thought well of back- 
bone ; and, if Goethe's was a sound suggestion, we think better of it now.*' 

It is commonly, but very erroneously, taken for granted that miracle requires a 
greater exercise of power than does God's upholding of the ordinary processes of 
nature. But to an omnipotent Being our measures of power have no application. The 
question is not a question of power, but of rationality and love. Miracle Implies self- 
restraint, as well as self-unfolding, on the part of him who works it. It is therefore 
not God's common method of action ; it is adoptod only when regular methods wiU not 
suffice ; it often seems accompaniod by a sacrifice of feeling on the part of Christ ( Mat 
17 : 17 — "0 faitklen and perrene generetioo, kow long skall I be witk jon 7 kow long tkall I bear witk joa? 
bring him kitker to me " ; Mark 7 : 34 — " looking up to kearen, ke sigked, and saitk onto kim, Ipkpkatha, tkat ii^ 
Be opened " ; c/. Mat 12: 39 — " in eril and adolterons generation leeketk alter a sign ; and tkere skall no sign 
be giren to it bat tke sign of Jonak tke propket" 

F. From the point of view of ethical monism the probability of miracle 
becomes even greater. Since God is not merely the intellectual but the 
moral Reason of the world, the disturbances of the world-order which are 
due to sin are the matters which most deei)ly affect him. Christ, the life of 
the whole system and of humanity as well, must suffer ; and, since we have 
evidence that he is merciful as well as just, it is probable that he will rec- 
tify the evil by extraordinary means, when merely ordinary means do not 
avaiL 

Like creation and providence, like inspiration and regeneration, miracle is a work In 
which God limits himself, by a new and peculiar exercise of his power, — limits himself 
as i)urt of a process of condescending love and as a means of teuching sense-environed 
and Hlti-burdcned humanity what it would not learn in any other way. Self-limitation, 
how<»ver, is the very perfection and glory of Gkxi, for without it no self-sacrificing love 
would be possible ( see page 9, F. ). The probability of miracles is therefore argued not 
only from God's holiness but also from his love. His desire to save men from their 
sins must l>e as infinite as his nature. The incarnation, the atonement, the resurrection, 
wlu*n once made known to us, commend themselves, not only as satisfying our human 
UtifitUi, but as worthy of a God of moral perfection. 
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An argrument ^or the probability of the miracle migrht be drawn from the conoeasions 
of one of its chief modem opponents, Thomas H. Huxley. He tells us in difTerent 
places that the object of science is '* the discovery of the rational order that pervades the 
universe,** which in spite of his professed agnosticism is an unconscious testimony to 
Reason uid Will at the basis of all things. He tells us again that there is no neoeasity in 
the uniformities of nature : ** VThen we change * will * into * must,' we introduce an idea 
of necessity which has no warrant in the ob8er\'ed facts, and has no warranty that I 
can discover elsewhere.*' He speaks of ** the infinite wickedness that has attended the 
course of human history.** Yet he has uo hope in man's power to save himself : '* I would 
as soon adore a wilderness of apes," as the Pantheist's rationalized conception of 
humanity. He grants that Jesus Christ ia ** the noblest ideal of humanity which mankind 
has yet worshiped." Why should he not go further and concede that Jesus Christ most 
truly represents the infinite Reason at the heart of things, and that his purity and love, 
demonstrated by suffering and death, make it probable that God will use extraordi- 
niry means for man's deliverance? It is doubtful whether Huxley recognized his 
own personal sinfulness as fully as he recognized the sinfulness of humanity in generaL 
If he had done so, he would have been willing to accept miracle upon even a slight pre- 
ponderance of historical proof. As a matter of fact, he rejected miracle upon the 
grounds assigned by Hume, which we now proceed to mention. 

4- The amount of teatimony necessary to prove a miracle is no 
greater than that which is requisite to prove the ooourrenoe of any other 
nnusoal but confessedly possible event 

Hume, indeed, argued that a miracle is so contradictory of all human 
experience that it is more reasonable to believe any amount of testimony 
false than to believe a miracle to be true. 

The original form of the argument can be found in Hume*s Philosophical Works, 4 : 
124-160. See also Uib. Sac., Oct. 1867 : 61o. For the most recent and plausible statement 
of it, see Supernatural Religion, 1 : 55-94. The argument maintains for substance 
that things are impossible because improbable. It ridicules the credulity of those who 
** thrust their fists against the posts. And still insist they see the ghosts," and holds with 
the German philosopher who declared that he would not believe in a miracle, even if 
he saw one with his own eyes. Christianity is so miraculous that it takes a miracle to 
make one believe it. 

The argument is fallacious, because 

( a ) It is chargeable with a petit io principii, in making our own per- 
sonal experience the measure of all human experience. The same principle 
would make the proof of any absolutely new fact impossible. Even though 
God should work a miracle, he could never prove it. 

(h) It involves a self-contradiction, since it seeks to overthrow our faith 
in human testimony by adducing to the contrary the general experience of 
men, of which we know only from testimony. This general experience, 
moreover, is merely negative, and cannot neutralize that which is positive, 
except upon principles which would invalidate all testimony whatever. 

( c ) It requires belief in a greater wonder than those which it would 
escape. That multitudes of intelligent and honest men should against all 
tbeir interests unite in deliberate and persistent falsehood, under the cir- 
cumstances narrated in the New Testament record, involves a change in the 
sequences of nature far more incredible than the miracles of Christ and his 
apostles. 

( a ) John Stuart Mill, Essays on Theism, 216-241, grrants that, even if a miracle were 
wrought, it would be impossible to prove it. In this he only echoes Hume, liiracies, 
112 — ** The ultimate standard by which we determine all disputes that may arise is 
always derived from experience and observation.** But here our own personal exper- 
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ienoe Is made the staDdard by which to Judgre all human experience. Whately, Hifltorlo 
Doubts relative to Napoleon Buonaparte, shows that the same rule would require us to 
deny the existence of the great Frenchman, since Napoleon's conquests were oontraiy 
to all experience, and civilized nations had never before been so subdued. The London 
Times for June 18, 1888, for the first time in at least a hundred years or in 3I,S00 Ismes, 
was misdated, and certain pages read June 17, although June 17 was Sunday. Yet the 
paper would have been admitted in a court of Justice as evidence of a marriage. Tbe 
real wonder Is, not the break in experience, but the continuity without the break. 

( b ) Lyman Abbott : ** If the Old Testament told the story of a navml engagement 
between the Jewish people and a pagan people, in which all the ships of the pagan 
people were absolutely destroyed and not a single man was killed among the Jews, ail 
the sceptics would have scorned the narrative. Every one now believes it, except those 
who live in Spain." There are people who in a similar way refuse to investigate the 
phenomena of hypnotism, second sight, clairvoyance, and telepathy, declaring a priori 
that all these things are impossible. Prophecy, in the sense of prediction. Is discred- 
ited. Upon the same principle wireless telegraphy might be denounced as an impost- 
ure. The son of Erin charged with murder defended himself by saying : '* Your 
honor, I can bring fifty people who did not see me do it.** Our faith, in testimony can- 
not be due to experience. 

(c) On this point, see Chalmers, Christian Revelation, 3 : 70 ; Starkle on Evidence, 
739; DeQuinoey, Theological Essays, 1:162-188; Thornton, Old-fashioned Ethics, 143- 
l.i3; Campbell on Miracles. South's sermon on The Certainty of our Savior's Resur- 
rection had stated and answered this objection long before Hume propounded it. 

5. Evidential force of Miracles. 

( a ) Miracles are the natural accompammentB and attestations of new 
commimications from GkxL The great epochs of miracles — represented by 
Moses, the prophets, the first and second comings of Christ — are coinci- 
dent with the great epochs of revelation. Miracles serve to draw attention 
to new truth, and cease when this truth has gained currency and foothold. 

Miracles arc not scattered evenly over the whole course of history. Few miracles are 
recorded during the 2500 years from Adam to Moses. When the N. T. Canon Is com- 
pleted and the internal evidence of Scripture has attained its greatest strength, the 
external attestations by miracle are either wholly withdrawn or begin to disappear. 
The spiritual wonders of regeneration remain, and for these the way has been pre- 
pared by the long progress from the miracles of power wrought by Moses to the mir- 
acles of grace wrought by Christ. Miracles disappeared l>ecause newer and higher 
proofs rendered them unnecessary. Better things than these are now in evidence. 
Thomas Fuller : '* Miracles are the swaddling-clothes of the infant church." John Fos- 
ter : ** Miracles are the great bell of the universe, which draws men to Gk>d*s sermon.*^ 
Henry Ward Ilcechcr : ** Miracles are the midwives of great moral truths; candles lit 
before the dawn but put out after the sun has risen/' Hlingworth, in Lux Mundi, 210 
— " When we are told that miracles contradict experience, we point to the daily occur- 
rence of the spiritual miracle of regeneration and ask : ' Wluek is easier to saj, Thj sins an for- 
giTen ; or to saj, iriae and valk ? * ( Mat 9:5)." 

Miracles and inspiration go together ; if the former remain in the church, the latter 
should remain also ; see Marsh, in Bap. Quar. Rev., 1887 : 225-242. On the cessation of 
minicles in the early church, see Henderson, Inspiration, 443-490; BUckmann, in Zeit- 
sch. f. luth. Thcol. u. Kirche, 1878 : :.*lti. On miracles in the second century, see Bar- 
nard, Literature of the Second Century, 131M80. A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 
IttT — " The apostles were commissioned to speak for Christ till the N. T. Scriptures, his 
author itiitive voice, wore completed. In the apostolato we have a provisional inspira- 
tion ; in the N. T. a storcotyp<>d inspiration ; the first being endowed with authority od 
interim to forgive sins, and the second having this authority in perpftuo." Dr. Gor- 
don dniws nn tuialogy between coal, which is fossil sunlight, and the New Testament, 
which is fossil inspiration. Sabatier, Philos. Religion, 74 — ** The Bible is very free from 
the HonBt^lfSH prodigit's of oriental mythology. The great prophets, Isaiah, Amos, 
Mi(*ah, J i>rt>niiah, John the Baptist, work no miracles. Jesus* temptation in the wilder- 
noMS 1h a victorj* of the moral consciousness over the religion of mere physical prodigy." 
Trench says thut miracloA cluster about the foundation of the theocratic kingdom 
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under Moees and Joshua, and about the restoration of that kingdom under Elijah and 
Ellsha. In the O. T., uiiracloe confute the grods of Egypt imder Moses, the Phccnlolan 
Baal under Elijah and Ellsha, and the grods of Babylon under DanleL See Diman, The- 
Ifltie Argument, 370, and art. : Miracle, by Bernard, In Hastings' Bible Dictionary. 

(6) Miracles generally certify to the truth of doctrine, not directly, but 
indirectly ; otherwise a new miracle must needs accompany each new 
doctrine taught. Miracles primarily and directly certify to the divine com- 
mission and authority of a religious teacher, and therefore warrant accept- 
ance of his doctrines and obedience to his commands as the doctrines and 
commands of God, whether these be communicated at intervals or all 
together, orally or in written documents. 

The exceptions to the above statement are very few, and are found only in oases 
where the whole commission and authority of Christ, and not some fragmentary doc- 
trine, are involved. Jesus appeals to his miracles as proof of the truth of his teaching 
in lUt 9 : 5, 6— "Wkieh is eaaior to saj, Thj sins an forgiTen; or to saj, Arise and valJc? Bat that jt nay 
know that the Son of man hath anthoritj on earth to forglTO sLns (then saith he to the tick of thepalsj), iriie, and 
take up thy bed, and go onto thj hoase";12:28 — "if I bj the spirit of God oast ont demons, then is the kingdom of 
God come npon joo." So Paul in Rom. 1 : 4, says that Jesus " was declared to be the Son of God with 
power,. ... by the resorrection from the dead." Moir, Christian Evidences, 223, quotes from 
Natural Religion, 181 — '* It is said that the theo-philanthropist Lar6vellidre-L6peaux 
once confided to Talleyrand his disappointment at the ill success of his attempt to bring 
into vogue a sort of improved Christianity, a sort of benevolent rationalism which he 
had invented to meet the wants of a benevolent age. * His propaganda made no 
way,' he said. * What was he to do ?' he asked. The ex-bishop Tallejrrand politely 
condoled with him, feared it was a difficult task to found a new religion, more difficult 
than he had imagined, so difficult that ho hardly knew what to advise. 'Still,*— so he 
wont on after a moment's refiection, — * there is one plan which you might at least try : 
I should recommend }'ou to be crucified, and to rise again the third day.*' See also 
Murphy, Scientific Bases of Faith, 147-107 ; Farrar, Life of Christ, 1 : 168-172. 

(c) Miracles, therefore, do not stand alone as evidences. Power alone 
2annot prove a divine commission. Pnrity of life and doctrine must go 
with the miracles to assure us that a religions teacher has come from Qod, 
The miracles and the doctrine in this manner mutually support each other, 
and form parts of one whole. The internal evidence for the Christian 
system may have greater power over certain minds and over certain ages 
than the external evidence. 
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Pascal's aphorism that " doctrines must be judged by miracles, miracles by doctrine, 
needs to be supplementcKi by Mozley's statment that '' a supernatural fact is the proper 
proof of a supernatural doctrine, while a supernatural doctrine is not the proper proof 
of a supernatural fact." E. O. Robinson, Christian Theology, 107, would ** defend mir- 
acles, but would not buttress up Christianity by them. ... No amount of miracles 
could convince a good man of the divine commission of a known bad man ; nor, on the 
other hand, could any degree of miraculous power suffice to silence the doubts of an 
evil-minded man. . . . The miracle is a certification only to him who can perceive 
its significance. . . . The Christian church has the resurrection written all over it. 
Its very existence is proof of the resurrection. Twelve men could never have founded 
the church, if Christ had remained in the tomb. The living church is the burning bush 
that is not consumed." Gore, Incarnation, 57 — ** Jesus did not appear after his resur- 
rection to unbelievers, but to believers only,— which means that this crowning mir- 
acle was meant to confirm an existing faith, not to create one where it did not exist." 

Christian Union, July 11, 1891— ** If the anticipated resurrection of Joseph Smith 
were to take place, it would add nothing whatever to the authority of the Mormon 
religion." Schurman, Agnosticism and Religion, 57— "Miracles are merely the bells 
to call primitive peoples to church. Sweet as the music they once made, modem ears 
find them jangling and out of tune, and their dissonant notes scare away pious souls 
who would fain enter the temple of worship." A new definition of miraole which reo- 
o 
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offnizes their poflsiblo clasBiflcation as extraordinary oecurrenoes in nature, sret sees in 
all nature the working of the living God, may do much to remove this prejudice. 
Bishop of Southampton, Place of Miracle, 53—" Miracles alone could not produce con- 
viction. The Pharisees ascribed them to Beelzebub. Though Jesus had done so many 
si|(rns« yet they believed not. . . . Though miracles were frequently wrought, they 
were rarely appealed to as evidence of the truth of the gospeL They are simply signs 
of God's presence in his world. By itself a miracle had no evidential force. The only 
test for distinguishing divine from Satanic miracles is that of the moral character and 
purpose of the worker; and therefore .miracles depend for all their force upon a pre- 
vious appreciation of the character and personality of Christ ( 79 ). The earliest apolo- 
gists make no use of miracles. They are of no value except in connection with proph- 
ecy. Miracles art the revelation of God, not the proof of revelation.*' Fenrtis Super- 
natural Beligion, 1 : 23, and Steams, in New Eoglander, Jan. 1882 : 80. See Mozley, Mir- 
acles, 15; NicoU, Life of Jesus Christ, 133; Bfill, Logic, 874-382; H. B. Smith. Int. to 
Christ. Theology, 167-109; Fisher, in Joum. Christ. Philos., April, 1883:270-283. 

( (2 ) Yet the Christian miracles do not lose their value as evidence in the 
process of ages. The loftier the structure of Christian life and doctrine the 
greater need that its foundation be secure. The authority of Christ as a 
teacher of sux>ematural truth rests upon his miracles, and especiallj upon 
the miracle of his resurrection. That one miracle to which the church 
looks back as the source of her life carries with it irresistibly all the other 
miracles of the Scripture record ; upon it alone we may safely rest the 
proof that the Scriptures are an authoritative revelation from God. 

The miracles of Christ are simple correlates of the Incarnation— proper insignia of 
his royalty and divinity. By mere external evidence however we can more easily 
prove the resurrection than the incarnation. In our arguments with sceptics, we 
should not begin with the ass that spoke to Balaam, or the fish that swallowed Jonah, 
but with the resurrection of Christ ; that conceded, all other Biblical miracles will seem 
only natural preparations, accompaniments, or consequences. G. F. Wright, in Bib. 
Sac., 1889 : 707 — ** The difficulties created by the miraculous character of Christianity 
may be compared to those assumed by a builder when great permanence is desired in 
the structure erected. It is easier to lay the foundation of a temporary structure 
than of one which is to endure for the ages." Pressons^ : ** The empty tomb of Christ 
has been the cradle of the church, and if in this foundation of her faith the church has 
been mistaken, she must needs lay herself dowu by the side of the mortal remains, I 
say, not of a man, but of a religion." 

President Schurman believes the resurrection of Christ to be ** an obsolete picture of 
an eternal truth — the fact of a continued life with God." Harnack, Wescn des Christen- 
thums, 102, thinks no consistent union of the gospel accounts of Christ's resurrection 
can be attained ; apparently doubts a literal and bodily rising ; yet traces Christianity 
back to an invincible fuith in Christ's conquering of death and his continued life. 
But why believe the KOSi>els when they speak of the sympathy of Christ, yet disbelieve 
them when they siieak of his miraculous power? We have no right to trust the narra- 
tive when it gives us Christ's words "Weep not" to the widow of Nain, (Luke? : 13), and 
then to distrust it when it tells us of his raising the widow's son. The words " Jesas vept" 
belong inseparably to a story of which " Lauras, oome forth I " forms a part ( John 11 : 35, 43 ). 
It is improbable that the disciples should have believed so stupendous a miracle as 
Christ's resurrection, if they had not previously seen other manifestations of miracu- 
lous i>ower on the part of Christ. Christ himself is the great miracle. The conception 
of him UM the risen and glorified Savior can be explained only by the fact that he did so 
rls<.*. K. O. llobinson, Christ. Theology, 109 — " The Church attests the fact of the resur- 
rect ion quite as much as the resurrection attests the divine origin of the church. Resur- 
nx*tion, as an evidence, depends on the existence of the church which proclaims it." 

{t.) Tlio resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ — by which we mean 
hitt coining forth from the sepulchre in body as well as in spirit — is demon- 
strated by evidence ns varied and as conchisive as that which proves to us 
Mingle fact of ancient history. Without it Christianity itself is inexf»li- 
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cable, as is shown by tho failure of all modem rationaliBtio theories to 
aocount for its rise and progress. 

In diflcuMiiiflr the ovidenoe of Jesus' reeurrection, we are oonf ronted with three main 
rationalistic theories : 

I. Tho Swoon-thetrry of Strauss. This holds that Jesus did not really die. The cold 
and the spices of the sepulchre revived him. We reply that the blood and water, and 
the testimony of the centurion ( Hwii IS: 45), proved actual death (see Bib. Sac, April, 
1880 : 2S8 ; Forrest, Christ of History and Experience, 137-170 ). The rolling away of the 
stone, and Jesus* power immediately after, are inconsistent with immediately preced- 
ing swoon and suspended animation. How was his life preserved? where did he fro? 
when did he die? His not dying implies deceit on his own part or on that of his 
disciples. 

I I. The Spirit-theory of Keim. Jesus really died, but only his spirit appeared. The 
spirit of Jesus gave the disciples a sign of his continued life, a telegram from heaven. 
But wo reply that the telegram was untrue, for it asserted that his body had risen from 
the tomb. Tho tomb was empty and the linen cloths showed an orderly depcurture. 
Jesus himself denied that he was a bodiless spirit : "a sprit htXk not fleih and bonM, as j« sat um 
having "(Lake 24: 39). Did^'kistfltk saaoorraption" (i0tt2: 3i)? Was the penitent thief raised 
from the dead as much as he ? Qodet, Lectures in Defence of the Christian Faith, loot, i : 
A dilemma for those who deny the fact of Christ's resurrection : Either his body 
remained in the hands of his disciples, or it was given up to the Jews. If the disciples 
retained it, they were impostors : but this is not maintained by modem rationalistfl. If 
the Jews retained it, why did they not produce it as conclusive evidence against the 
disciples? 

III. The Vision-theory of Benan. Jesus died, and there was no objective appearance 
even of his spirit. Mary Magdalene ¥ras the victim of subjective hallucination, and 
her hallucination became contagious. This was natural because the Jews expected 
that the Messiah would work miracles and would rise from the dead. We reply that 
the disciples did not expect Jesus' resurrection. The women went to the sepulchre, 
not to see a risen Redeemer, but to embalm a dead body. Thomas and those at 
Emmuus had given up all hope. Four hundred years had passed since the days of 
miracles ; John the Raptist " did no mirada " (John 10 : 4J ) ; the Sadducees said "thara is no rasor- 
raetion " ( Mat 22 : 23 ). There were thirteen different appearances, to : 1. the Magdalen ; 2. 
other women; 3. Peter; 4. Emmaus; &. the Twelve; 6. the Twelve after eight dasrs; 
7. Galilee seashore ; 8. Galilee mountain ; 9. Galilee five hundred ; 10. James ; 11. ascension 
at Bethany ; 12. Stephen ; 13. Paul on way to Damascus. Paul describes Christ's appear- 
ance to him as something objective, and he implies that Christ's previous appearances 

to others were objective also : " last of all [ these bodily appearances] ha appaand to ma also ** 

(1 Cor. 15 : 8 ). Bruce, Apologetics, 396 — ** Paul's interest and intention in classing the two 
together was to level his own vision [ of Christ ] up to the objectivity of the early Chris- 
tophanies. He believed that the eleven, that Peter in particular, had seen the risen Cluist 
with the eye of the body, and he meant to claim for himself a vision of the same kind." 
Paul's was a sane, strong nature. Subjective visions do not transform human lives ; 
the resurrection moulded the apostles; they did not create the resurrection (see Gore, 
Incarnation, 76). These appearances soon ceased, unlike the law of hallucinations, 
which increase in frequency and intensity. It is impossible to explain the ordinances, 
the Lord's day, or Christianity itself, if Jesus did not rise from the dead. 

The resurrection of our Lord teaches three Important lessons : ( 1 } It showed that his 
work of atonement was completed and was stamped with the divine approval ; ( 2 ) It 
showed him to be Lord of all and gave the one sufficient external proof of (Christianity ; 
(3) It furnished the ground and pledge of our own resurrection, and thus "hronght lift and 
ifflBortality to light " ( 2 Tim. 1 : 10 ). It must be remembered that the resurrection was the one 
sign upon which Jesus himself staked his claims — " tho sign of Jonah " ( Lnka 11 : 29 ) ; and that 
the resurrection is proof, not simply of God's power, but of Christ's own power : John 
10: 18 — "IhaTopowertolajitdovn, and I hara powar to taka it again " ; 2: 19— "Destroj thistanpla, andin 
thraa days I vill raise it up". ... 21 — "ha spake of tha templa of his body." See Alexander, Christ 
and Christianity, 9, 158-234, 302; Mill, Theism, 216; Auberlen, Dlv. Revelation, 56; 
Boston Lectures, 203-239; Christlicb, Modem Doubt and Christian Belief, 448-503; Row, 
Bampton Lectures, 1887 : 858-4:.'3 ; Hutton, Essays, 1 : 119 ; Schaff, in Princton Rev., May, 
1880; 411-419; Fisher, Christian Evidences, 41-46, 82-85; West, In Defence and Conf. of 
Faith, 80-129 ; also special works on the Resurrection of our Lord, by MlIHgan, Morrison. 
Kennedy, J. Baldwin Brown. 
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6u Crmnterfeit Miracles, 

Since only an act directly wronght bv €k>d can properly be caUed a 
miracle, it follows that sorpriaing events brought about by eril spirits or 
by men, through the use of natural agencies beyond onr knowledge, are 
not entitled to this appellation. The Scriptures recognize the existence of 
soch, but denominate them ** lying wonders*' (2 Thess. 2:9). 

These counterfeit miracles in various ages argue that the belief in miracles 
is natural to the race, and that somewhere there must exist the true. They 
serve to show that not aU supernatural occurrences are divine, and to impress 
upon us the necessity of careful examination before we accept them as 
divine. 

False miracles may commonly be distinguished from the true by ( a ) theii 
accompaniments of immoral conduct or of doctrine contradictory to truth 
already revealed — as in modem spiritualism ; ( 6) their internal character- 
istics of inanity and extravagance — as in the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius, or the miracles of the Apocryphal New Testament ; ( c ) the 
insufficiency of the object which they are designed to further — as in the 
case of Apollonius of Tyana, or of the miracles said to accompany the pub- 
lication of the doctrines of the immaculate conception and of the papal 
infallibility; (d) their lack of substantiating evidence — as in mediaeval 
miracles, so seldom attested by contemporary and disinterested witnesses ; 
(e) their denial or undervaluing of God's previous revelation of himself in 
nature — as shown by the neglect of ordinary means, in the cases of Faith- 
cure and of so-called Christian Science. 

Only what ifl valuable is counterfeited. False miracles presuppose the true, ilsber. 
Nature and Method of Revelation, 283— ** The miracles of Jesus ori^rinated faith in him, 
while mediaeval miracles follow establishcxl faith. The testimony of the apostles was 
given in the lace of incredulous Sadducees. They were ridiculed and maltreated on 
account of it. It was no time for devout dreams and the invention of romances.'* 
The blood of St. Januarius at Naples is said to be contained in a vial, one side of which 
is of thick glass, while the other side is of thin. A similar miracle was wrought at 
Hales in Gloucestershire. St. Alban, the first martyr of Britain, after his head Is cut 
off, carries it about in his hand. In Ireland the place is shown where St. Patrick in the 
fifth century drove all the toads and snakes over a precipice into the nether regions. 
The legend however did not become current until some hundreds of years after the 
saint's bones had crumbled to dust at Saul, near Downpatrick ( see Hemphill, Liter- 
ature of the Second Century, 180-183). Compare the story of the book of Tobit (6-8), 
which relates the expulsion of a demon by smoke from the burning heart and liver of a 
fish caught in the Tigris, and the story of the Apocryphal New Testament ( I, Infancy ), 
which tells of the expulsion of Satan in the form of a mad dog from Judas by the 
chUd Jesus. On counterfeit miracles in general, sec Mozley, Miracles, IS, 161; F. W. 
Farrar, Witness of History to Christ, 72; A. S. Farrar, Science and Theology, 208; 
Tholuck, Vermischte Schrifien, 1 : 27 ; Hodge, Syst. TheoL, 1: 630; Prosb. Rev^ 1881: 
&<7-719. 

Some modem writers have maintained that the gift of miracles still remains in the 
church. Bengel: *'The reason why many miracles are not now wrought is not so 
much because faith is established, as because wihtlUf reigns." Christlieb: ^ It is the 
want of faith in our age which is the greatest hindrance to the stronger and more 
marked appearance of that miraculous power which is working here and there in quiet 
concealment. Unbelief is the final and most important reason for the retrogression of 
miracles." Edward Ir\ing, Works, 5 : 464 — ** Sickness is sin apparent in the body, the 
presentiment of death, the forerunner of corruption. Now, as Christ came to destroy 
death, and will yet redeem the body fn>m the bondage of corruption, if the church Is 
to have a first fruits or earnest of this power, it must bo by receiving power over dis- 
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eases that are the first fruits and earnest of death." Dr. A. J. Gordon, in his Ministry 
of Healin^r* held to this view. See also Boys, Proofs of the Miraculous in the Experi- 
ence of the Church; BushncU, Nature and the Supernatural, 44^-492; Review of Gor- 
don, by Vincent-, in Prosb. Rev., 1888:47a-«0S; Review of Vincent, in Presb. Rev., 1884: 
4»-79. 

In reply to the advocates of falth-oure in general, we would grant that nature is plas- 
tic in God's hand ; that he can work miracle when and where it pleases him ; and that 
he has given promises which, with certain Scriptural and rational limitations, encour- 
age believing prayer for healing in cases of sickness. But we incline to the belief that 
in these later ages God answers such prayer, not by miracle, but by special providence, 
and by grif ts of courage, faith and will, thus acting by his Spirit directly upon the soul and 
only indirectly upon the body. The laws of nature are generic volitions of God, and to 
ignore them and disuse means is presumption and disrespect to God himself. The 
Scripture promise to faith is always expressly or impliedly conditioned upon our use 
of means : we are to work out our own salvation, for the very reason that it is God who 
works in us ; it is vain for the drowning man to pray, so long as he refuses to lay hold 
of the rope that is thrown to him. Medicines and physicians are the rope thrown to us 
by God : we cannot expect miraculous help, while we neglect the help God has already 
given us ; to refuse this help is practically to deny Christ's revelation in nature. Why 
not live without eating, as well as recover from sickness without medicine ? Faith-feed- 
ing is quite as rational as faith-healing. To except cases of disease from this general rule 
as to the use of means has no warrant either in reason or in Scripture. The atonement 
has purchased complete salvation, and some day salvation shall be ours. But death and 
depravity still remain, not as penalty, but as chastisement. So disease remains also. 
Hospitals for Incurables, and the deaths even of advocates of faith-cure, show that they 
too arc compelled to recognize some limit to the application of the New Testament 
promise. 

In view of the preceding discussion wo must regard the so-called Christian Science as 
neither Christian nor scientific. Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy denies the authority of all 
that part of revelation which God has made to man in nature, and holds that the 
laws of nature may be disregarded with impunity by those who have proper faith ; see 
G. F. Wright, in Bib. Sac., April, 1899:375. Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts: **One 
of the errors of Christian Science is its neglect of accumulated knowledge, of the 
fund of information stored up for these Christian centuries. That knowledge is just 
as much God's gift as is the knowledge obtained from direct revelation. In rejecting 
accumulated knowledge and professional skill. Christian Science rejects the gift of 
God." Most of the prof eased cures of Christian Science are explicable by the infiuenoe 
of the mind upon the body, through hypnosis or suggestion; (see A. A. Bennett, in 
Watchman, Feb. 13, 1908). Mental disturbance may make the mother's milk a poison to 
the child ; mental excitement is a common cause of indigestion ; mental depression 
induces bowel disorders ; depressed mental and moral conditions render a person more 
susceptible to grippe, pneumonia, typhoid fever. Reading the account of an accident 
in which the body is torn or maimed, we ourselves feel pain in the same spot ; when the 
child's hand is crushed, the mother's hand, though at a distance, becomes swollen ; the 
mediaeval stiirmata probably resulted from continuous brooding upon the sufferings of 
Christ (see Carpenter, Mental Physiology, 676-C90). 

But mental states may help as well as harm the body. Mental expectancy facilitates 
cure in cases of sickness. The physician helps the patient by inspiring hope and cour- 
age. Imagination works wonders, especially in the case of nervous disorders. The 
diseases said to be cured by Christian Science are commonly of this sort. In every age 
fakirs, mesmerists, and quacks have availed themselves of these underlying mental 
forces. By inducing expectancy, imparting courage, rousing the paralyzed will, they 
have indirectly caused bodily changes which have been mistaken for miracle. Tacitus 
tell us of the healing of a blind man by the Emperor Vespasian. Undoubted cures have 
been wrought by the royal touch in England. Since such wonders have been per- 
formed by Indian medicine-men, we cannot regard them as having any specific Chris- 
tian character, and when, as in the present case, we find them used to aid in the spread 
of false doctrine with regard to sin, (Christ, atonement, and the church, we must class 
them with the '• lying Tondera " of which we are warned in 2 Then. 2 : 9. See Harris, Philo- 
sophical Basis of Theism, 881-386 ; Buckley, FEdth-Healing, and in (}cntury Magazine, 
June, 1886 : 221-236 ; Bruce, Miraculous Element in Gospels, lecture 8 ; Andovcr Review, 
1887:249-264. 
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IV. PbOPHBOY as ATTBSnNG A DrVINB BSYEItATION. 

We here consider prophecy in its narrow sense of mere prediction, 
reserving to a sabseqnent chapter the consideration of prophecy as inter- 
pretation of the divine will in general 

1. Definition. Prophecy is the foretelling of fntore events by virtue of 
direct communication from Gk>d — a foretelling, therefore, which, though 
not contravening any laws of the human mind, those laws, if fully known, 
would not, without this agency of God, be sufficient to explain. 

In diacuflsiiig the subject of prophecy, we are met at the outset by the contention 
that there is not, and never has been, any real foretelling of future events beyond that 
which is possible to natural prescience. This is the \iew of Kuencn, Prophets and 
Prophecy in Israel. Pfleiderer, Philos. Relig., 2 : 42, denies any direct prediction. Proph- 
ecy in Israel, he intimates, was simply the consciousness of God's ri^rhteousness, pro- 
claiming its ideals of the future, and declarinf^ that the will of God is the moral ideal 
of the good and the law of the world's history, so that the fates of nations are condi- 
tioned by their bearing toward this moral purpose of God : *' The fundamental error 
of the vulgar apologetics is that it confounds prophecy with heathen soothsaying— 
national salvation without character.'* W. Robertson Smith, in Bncyc. Britannica, 19 : 
S2I, tells us that ** detailed prediction occupies a very secondary place in the writings of 
the prophets; or rather indeed what seem to be predictions in detail are usually only 
free poetical illustrations of historical principles, which neither received nor demanded 
exact fulfilment." 

As in the case of miracles, our faith in an immanent God, who is none other than the 
Logos or larger Christ, gives us a point of view from which we may reconcile the con- 
tentions of the naturalists and supcruuturallsts. Prophecy is an immediate act of 
God ; but, since all natural genius is also due to God's energizing, we do not need to 
deny the employment of man's natural gifts in prophecy. The instances of telepathy, 
presentiment, and second sight which the Society for Psychical Research has demon- 
strated to be facts show that prediction, in the history of divine revelation, may be 
only an intensification, under the extraordinary impulse of the divine Spirit, of a power 
that is in some degree latent in all men. The author of every great work of creative 
imagination knows that a higher power than his own has possessed him. In all human 
reason there is a natural activity of the divine Reason or Logos, and he is " the light vhieh 
lif kt0tk arery nun" ( John 1:9). So there is a natural activity of the Holy Spirit, and he who 
completes the circle of the divine consciousness completes also the circle of human 
consciousness, gives self-hood to every souL, makes available to man the natural as well 
as the spiritual gifts of Christ ; cf. John 16 : 14 — " he ihall take of mine, and shall deelare it nnto joo." 
The same Spirit who in the beginning " brooded orer the face of the waters " ( Gen. 1:2) also broods 
over humanity, and it is he who, according to Christ's promise, was to "deeUre onto jon the 
things that are to oome " ( John 16 : 13 ). The grift of prophecy may have its natural side, like the 
gift of miracles, yet may be finally explicable only as the result of an extraordinary 
working of that Spirit of Christ who to some degree manifests himself in the reason 
and coiiHcience of every man ; c/. i Pet 1 : 11 — " searching what time or what manner of time the Spirit 
«f Christ which wu in them did point nnto, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christi and the glories that 
shonld follow them." See Myers, Human Personality, 2 : 282-292. 

A. IS. Davidson, in bis article on Prophecy and Prophets, in Hastings' Bible Dictionary, 
4 : 120, 121, gives little weight to this view that prophecy is based on a natural power of 
the human mind: *'Tho arguments by which Giesebrecht, Berufsgabung, 13 ff., sup- 
imrtM the theory of a * faculty of presentiment ' have little cogency. This faculty is 
HUppowMl to reveal itself particularly on the approach of death ( Gen. 28 and 49). The con- 
U'lnporuritM of most great religious personages have attributed to them a prophetic 
gift. The answer of John Knox to those who credited him with such a gift is worth 
rcinliiig : * My assurances are not marvels of Merlin, nor yet the dark sentences of pro- 
fanif pr<>ph<!<ry. But/lrst, the plain truth of God's word ; sccimd, the in\incible Justice 
of t he everlasting God ; and thirds the ordinary course of his punishments and plagues 
from the tx'gitining, are my assurances and grounds.' " While Davidson grants the f ul- 
lllnirnt of certain Ki)eciflc predictions of Scripture, to be hereafter mentioned, he holds 
Uiat "such |>retentiments as we can obser\'e to be authentic are chiefly products of the 
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oonsdence or moral reason. True prophecy is based on moral grounds. Everywhere 
the menacing future is connected with the evil past by 'thanfan' ( Mioth 3 : i2; Ii. 5 : 13; Abms 
1: 2)." We hold with Davidson to the moral element in prophecy, but we also recog- 
nize a power in normal humanity which he would minimize or deny. We claim that 
the human mind even in its ordinary and secular working gives occasional signs of 
transcending the limitations of the present. Believing in the continual activity of 
the divine Reason in the reason of man, we have no need to doubt the possibility of 
an extraordinary insight into the future, and such insight is needed at the great epochs 
of religious history. Expositor's Ok. Test., 2: 84— *' Savonarola foretold as early as 
1496 the capture of Rome, which happened in 1S27, and he did this not only in general 
terms but in detail ; his words were realized to the letter when the sacred churches 
of St. Peter and St. Paul became, as the prophet foretold, stables for the conquerors* 
horses." On the general subject, see Payne-Smith, Prophecy a Preparation for 
Christ; Alexander, Christ and Christianity ; Earrar, Science and Theology, 106; Newton 
on Prophecy ; Fairbairn on Prophecy. 

2. Relation of Propfiecy to Miracles, Miracles are attestations of 
revelation proceeding from divine power ; prophecy is an attestation of rev- 
elation proceeding from divine knowledge. Only Qod can know the con- 
tingencies of the future. The possibility and probability of prophecy may 
be argued upon the same grounds upon which we argue the possibility and 
probability of miracles. As an evidence of divine revelation, however, 
prophecy possesses two advantages over miracles, namely : ( a ) The prooi^ 
in the case of prophecy, is not derived from ancient testimony, but is under 
our eyes. ( 6 ) The evidence of miracles cannot become stronger, whereas 
every new fulfilment adds to the argument from prophecy. 

3. Requirements in Prophecy^ considered as an Evidefice ofRevelor 
tion, ( a ) The utterance must be distant from the event. (6) Nothing 
must exist to suggest the event to merely natural prescience, (c) The 
utterance must bo free from ambiguity. ( d ) Yet it must not be so pre- 
cise as to secure its own fulfilment. ( e ) It must be followed in due time 
by the event predicted. 

Hume : ** All prophecies are real miracles, and only as such can be admitted as proof 
of any revelation." See Wardlaw, Syst. Theol., 1: 347. (a) Hundreds of years inter- 
vened between certain of the O. T. predictions and their fuifllmont. (b) Stanley 
instances the natural sagacity of Burke, which enabled him to predict the French Rev- 
olution. But Burke also predicted in 1793 that France would be partitioned like Poland 
among a confederacy of hostile powera. Canning predicted that South American 
colonies would grow up as the United States had grown. D'Isracli predicted that our 
Southern Confederacy would become an independent nation. Ingersoll predicted that 
within ten yeara there would be two theatres for one church, (c) Illustrate ambigu- 
ous prophecies by the Delphic oracle to Croesus : ** Crossing the river, thou dcstroyest 
a great nation " — whether his own or his enemy's the oracle left undetermined. ** Ibis 
et redibis nunquam peribis in bello.** ( d ) Strauss held that O. T. prophecy itself 
determined either the events or the narratives of the gospels. See Greg, Creed of 
Christendom, chap. 4. (e) Cardan, the Italian mathematician, predicted the day and 
hour of bis own death, and committed suicide at the proper time to prove the predic- 
tion true. Jehovah makes the fulfilment of his predictions the proof of his deity in 
the controversy with false gods : Is. 41 : 23— " Declare the Uungt Xh$X are to oome hereafter, that we tuj 
know that je are gods'* ; 42: 9 — " Behold, the former thin§;8 are come to pass and new things dol declare: before 
thej spnng forth I tell joa of them.'* 

4. General features of Prophecy in the Scriptures, ( a ) Its large 
amount — occupying a great portion of the Bihle, and extending over many 
hundred years. (6) Its ethical and religious nature — the events of the 
future being regarded as outgrowths and results of nien*s present attitude 
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toward God. (c) Its unity in diversity — finding its central point in 
Christ the tme servant of God and deliverer of his people. ( d ) Its actual 
fulfilment as regards many of its predictions — while seeming non-fulfil- 
ments are explicable from its figurative and conditional natura 

A. B. DavldsoQ, in Hastings' Bible Dictionary, 4 : 125, has suggested reasons for the 
apparent non-fulfilment of certain predictions. Prophecy is poetical and figurative ; 
its details are not to be pressed : they are only drapery, needed for the expression of the 
idea. InIaLl3: 1€ — "ThariBfuUskaUbedMkadinpMei . . . ud thairviTMnrisM" — the prophet 
gives an ideal picture of tiie sack of a city ; these things did not actually happen, but 
Cyrus entered Babylon "inpeMe." Tet the essential truth remained that the city fell 
Into the enemy's bands. The prediction of Ezekiel with regard to Tjrre, Bl 26 : 7-14, is rec- 
ognized in Bl 28 : 17-21 as having been fulfilled not in its details but in its essence— the 
actual event having been the breaking of the power of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar. U. 17 : 
I — "Behild, Hi— intt u taken »w»y tnm being a dty, and it»t«ll be a niinoos keap " — must be interpreted 
M» predicting the blotting out of its dominion, since Damascus has probably never 
ceased to be a city. The conditional nature of prophecy explains other seeming non< 
fulfilments. Predictions were often threats, which might be revoked upon repentance. 
Iw. 26: 13 — "asMsd joor vajt . . . and tiM Lord will repent him of tke eril vki^ be batk pranonmed against 
7M." ionab 3 : 4 — "Tet fortj daji. and linereb sball be OTertbrovn . . . 10 — God sav tbiair vorki, tbat tbej 
tirsed tnm tbeir eril vaj ; and God repented of tbe eril, vbieb be said be voold do onto tbem ; and be did it not"; 
</.icr.l8:8: 26:19. 

Instances of actual fufilment of prophecy are found, according to Davidson, in Sam. 
uePs prediction of some things that would happen to Saul, which the history deciai-es 
did happen (1 Sao. 1 and 10). Jeremiah predicted the death of Hananiah within the jear, 
which took place ( Jer. 26 ). Micaiah predicted the defeat and death of Ahab at Ramoth- 
Gilead ( 1 lings 22 ). Isaiah predicted the failure of the northern coalition tosubdue Jcru- 
•aJem (Is. 7) ; the overthrow in two or three years of Damascus and Northern Israel 
before the Assyrians ( Is. 8 and 17 ) ; the failure of Sennacherib to capture Jerusalem, and 
tbe melting away of his army ( Is. 37 : 34-37 ). ** And in general, apart from details, the 
main predictions of the prophets regarding Israel and the nations were verified in his- 
tory, for example, imoi 1 and 2. The chief predictions of the prophets relate to the 
Imminent downfall of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah ; to what lies beyond this, 
namely, the restoration of the kingdom of Qod ; and to the state of the people in their 
oonditton of final felicity." For predictions of the exile and the return of Israel, see 
especially Ax» 9:9 — " For, lo, I vill command, and I will sift tbe boose of Israel among all tbe nations, like as 
(r*U is aftiad in a siere, jet sball not tbe least kernel fall npon tbe eartb. ... 14 — And I vill bring again tbe 
uf(Unij «f mj people Iwsol, and tbej sball build tbe vaste cities and inbabit tbem." Even if we accept the 
th^Mry of composite authorship of the book of Isaiah, we still have a foretelling of the 
«w4Jng back of the Jews from Babylon, and a designation of Cyrus as 6od^ agent. In 
If. 44 :26 — ''tbatsaitb of Cjnis, He is mj sbepberd, and sball perform all mj pleasure: eren saying of Jerosalem, 
fbe skaJJ U b«jii ; and of tbe temple, Tbj fbondation sball be laid " ; see George Adam Smith, in Has- 
tliAgs* l^hUt Ilictionary, 2 : 493. Frederick the Great said to his chaplain : ^* Give me in 
^mti w</r4 a prxif of the divine origin of the Bible " ; and the chaplain well replied : 
'♦ T**« J«?WM, your MaJ<isty." In the case of the Jews we have even now the unique phe- 
iM/MM'fiM of a \H'i)\i\ii without a land, and a land without a people, — yet both these were 
^^n^UiUA oeiituriiM liefore the event. 

ff, Mf'.Hiiianif', Prophecy in general, (a) Direct predictions of events 
- a« Ui 0\i\ TeHtftinent proi)liecics of Christ's birth, suffering and subse- 
t^m-ui Vi\ftry, ( h ) OcDcral prophecy of the Kingdom in the Old Testa- 
f44JL*hi, untl of Oh (gradual triumph. ( c ) Historical types in a nation and 
ih ifijiivuinhlH- UH fJonah and David, (d) Prefigurations of the future 
i$4 fiUui aii/1 ordinances — as in sacrifice, circumcision, and the passover. 

ii. hin^'.ial J'ropht'dfs uttered by Christ, (a) As to his own death 
1^^ n'tMikmn^iUtu, (fj) As to events occuning between his death and the 
^MtiimAitm of ,Ji*nimU*m ( multitudes of impostors ; wars and rumors of 
^ilOi and iHiHiHeucc ), (c) As to the destruction of Jerusalem 
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and the Jewish polity (Jerusalem compassed with armies; abomination of 
desolation in the holy place ; flight of Christians ; misery ; massacre ; dis- 
persion), {d) As to the world-wide difFdsion of his gospel (the Bible 
already the most widely circulated book in the world ]. 

The most important feature in prophecy is its Messianic element; see Lake 24:27 — 
"beginning from Moees and from all the prophets, he interpreted to them in all the leriptores the things coneeming 
himself" ; ioti iO : 43 — " to him bear all the prophets vitnea" ; Rot. 19 : 10 — "the testimonj of Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy." Types are intended roeemblances, designed prcfltirurations : for exam- 
ple, Israel is a type of the Christian church ; outside nations are types of the hostile 
world ; Jonah and David are types of Christ. The typical nature of Israel rests upon 
the deeper fact of the community of life. As the life of Ood the Logos lies at the basis 
of universal humanity and interpenetrates it in every part, so out of this universal 
humanity grows Israel in general ; out of Israel as a nation springs the spiritual Israel, 
and out of spiritual Israel Christ according to the flesh, — the upward rising pyramid 
finds its apex and culmination in him. Hence the predictions with regard to "the terrant 
of JehoTah " ( Is. 42 : 1-7 ), and " the Meeaiah " ( Is. 61 : 1 ; John 1 : 4! ), have partial fulfilment In Israel, 
but perfect fulfilment only in Christ ; so Dclitzsch, Oehler, and Cheyne on Isaiah, 2:253. 
Sabatier, Philos. Religion, 59— **If humanity were not potentially and in some degree 
Immanucl, God with us, there would never have issued from its bosom he who bore 
and revealed this blessed name." Gardiner, O. T. and N. T. in their Mutual Relations, 
170-194. 

In the O. T., Jehovah is the Redeemer of his people. He works through Judges, 
prophets, kings, but he himself remains the Savior ; ** it is only the Divine in them that 
saves"; "Saltation is of JehoTah" (Jonah 2:9). Jehovah is manifested in the Davidio King 
under the monarchy ; in Israel, the Servant of the Lord, during the exile ; and in the 
Messiah, or Anointed One, in the post-exilian period. Because of Its conscious identi- 
fication with Jehovah, Israel is always a forward-looking people. Each new Judge, 
king, prophet is regarded as heralding the coming reign of righteousness and peace. 
These earthly deliverers are saluted with rapturous expectation ; the prophets express 
this expectation in terms that transcend the possibilities of the present ; and, when this 
expectation fails to be fully realized, the Messianic hope is simply transferred to a 
larger future. Each separate prophecy has its drapery furnished by the prophet's 
immediate surroundings, and finds its occasion in some event of contemporaneous his- 
tory. But by degrees it becomes evident that only an ideal and perfect King and Sav- 
ior can fill out the requirements of prophecy. Only when Christ appears, docs the 
real meaning of the various Old Testament predictions become manifest. Only then 
are men able to combine the seemingly inconsistent prophecies of a priest who is also a 
king (Psahn 110), and of a royal but at the same time a suffering Messiah (Isaiah 53). It 
is not enough for us to ask what the prophet himself meant, or what his earliest hear- 
ers understood, by his prophecy. This is to regard prophecy as having only a single, 
and that a human, author. With the spirit of man cooperated the Spirit of Christ, the 
Holy Spirit (1 Pet 1 : 11 — " the Spirit of Christ vhioh was in them"; 2 PeL 1 : 21 — " no propheo j erer oame bj 
the will of man ; bat men spake from God, being moTed bj the Holj Spirit " ). All prophecy has a twofold 
authorship, human and divine ; the same Cllurist who spoke through the prophets 
brought about the fulfilment of their words. 

It is no wonder that he who through the prophets uttered predictions with regard to 
himself should, when he became incarnate, bo the prophet par exceUence (DenL 18 : 15 ; lets 
3:22— "Moses indeed said, 1 prophet shall the Lord God raise np from among joor brethren, like onto me; to him 
shall ye hearken" ). In the predictions of Jesus we find the proper key to the interpre- 
tation of prophecy in general, and the evidence that while no one of the throe theories 
—the preterist, the oontinuist, the futurist— furnishes an exhaustive explanation, each 
one of these has its element of truth. Our Lord made the fulfilment of the prediction 
of his own resurrection a test of his divine commission : it was " the sign of Jonah the prophet " 
(MaL12:39). He promised that his disciples should have prophetic gifts : John 15: 15— "ko 
longer do I call joa serrants ; for the serrant knoweth not what his lord doeth : bat I hsTO called joa friends ; for 
all things that I heard from mj Father I hare made known onto yon " ; 16 : 13 — "the Spirit of trath ... he 
shall declare anto yoa the things that are to eome." Agabus predicted the famine and Paul's 
imprisonment ( lots 11 : 28 ; 21 : 10 ) ; Paul predicted heresies ( lets 20 : 29, 30 ), shipwreck ( Acts 
27 : 10, 21-26), "the man of sin" (2 Theis. 2:3), Christ's second coming, and the resurrection of 
the saints (1 Theis. 4 : 15-17). 
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7. On the cUmble sense of JPropTiecy. 

(a) Certain prophecies apparently contain a fnlness of meaning which 
is not exhausted by the event to which they most obvionslj and literally 
refer. A prophecy which had a partial fulfilment at a time not remote 
from its utterance, may find its chief fulfilment in an event far distant 
Since the principles of God's administration find ever recurring and ever 
enlarging illustration in history, prophecies which have already had a 
partial fulfilment may have whole cycles of fulfilment yet before them. 

Id prophecy there Is an abaenoe of perspective ; as In Japanese pictures the near and 
the far appear equally distant ; as in dissolving views, the immediate future melts into 
a future immeasurably far away. The candle that shines through a narrow aperttu« 
sends out its light through an ever-increasing area ; sections of the triangle correspond 
to each other, but the more distant are far greater than the near. The chAlet on the 
mountain -side may turn out to be only a black cat on the woodpile, or a speck upon the 
window pane. *^ A hill which appears to rise close behind another is found on nearer 
approach to have receded a great way from it*' The painter, by foreshortening, brings 
together things or parts that are relatively distant from each other. The prophet is a 
painter whose f oreshortenings are supernatural ; he seems freed from the law of space 
and time, and, rapt into the timelessncss of Ood, he views the events of history ''sub 
specie etemitatis." Prophecy was the sketching of an outline-map. Even the prophet 
could not fill up the outline. The absence of perspective in prophecy may account 
for Paulas being misunderstood by theThessalonians, and for the necessity of his expla- 
nations in 2 Than. 2 : i, 2. In Iiauih iO and 11, the fall of Lebanon ( the Apsyrian ) is immedl. 
ately connected with the rise of the Branch f Christ) ; in Jenmiah 51 : 41, the first capture 
and the complete destruction of Dabylon are connected with each other, without notice 
of the interval of a thousand years between them. 

Instances of the double sense of prophecy may be found in Is. 7 : 14-16 ; 9 : 8, 7 — *' a Tirgin 
•k«U eoneetTe and b«ar a ton, . . . unto as a aon is giTen"— compared with Mai 1:22, 23, where the 
prophecy is applied to Christ (see Meyer, in loco); lot. 11:1— "I .... called my son out of 
Ifjfi" — referring originally to the calling of the nation out of Egypt— is in IaL2rl5 
referred to Christ, who embodied and consummated the mission of Israel ; Pialm 118:22; 
23 — " Ths ftoDo vhich iho bnildors njeetad Is beooma the head of the eorner " — which primarily referred 
to the Jewish nation, conquered, carried away, and flung aside as of no use, but divinely 
destined to a future of importance and grandeur, is in Mat 21 :42 referred by Jesus to 
hiifisclf, as the true embodiment of Israel. William Arnold Stevens, on The Man of 
Bin, in Bap. Quar. Bev., July, 1889 : 838-360— As in Daniel 11 : 36, the great enemy of the 
faith, who "shall exalt himself, and magnifj himself abore OTory god," is the Syrian King, Antlochus 
B|>ipbanf5S, so "the man oflavlaesness" described by Paul in 2 The8s.2:3 is the corrupt and 
Impious Judaism of the apostolic age. This had its seat in the temple of God, but was 
dottmtui to destruction when the Lord should come at the fall of Jerusalem. But 
ev*m tills sffcond fulfilment of the prophecy does not preclude a future and final fulfil- 
tmsttt, Broadus on Mat., page 480— In Isuah 41 : 8 to chapter 53, the predictions with regard 
Uf " the servant of Jehovah " make a gradual transition from Israel to the Messiah, the foi> 
mt^r alone being seen in 41 : 8, the Messiah also appearing in 42 : 1 sq., and Israel quite 
slnklVig out of sight in chapter 58. 

'S'Uts iwrnt marked illustration of the double sense of prophecy however is to be found 
in MattUv 24 and 25, csi^ecialiy 24 : 84 and 25 : 31, where Christ's prophecy of the destruction 
of JifrnmUnn inumuB into a prophecy of the epd of the world. Adamson, The Mind 
in CUrUtU i** — ** To him history was the robe of CJod, and therefore a constant repe- 
UiUm 'it ixwitioris rcially similar, kaleidoscopic combining of a few truths, as the facts 
vurU^ Ui w hich they were to bo embodied." A. J. (Jordon : " Prophecy has no sooner 
ittijmw. U\nU»ry, tluin lilstory In turn becomes prophecy." Lord Bacon : ** Divine proph- 
tu:U^ \mvt'. springing and germinant accomplishment through many ages, though the 
it^inUt iff f uliu«s of them may refer to some one age.'* In a similar manner there is 
u, nmititoUinMm of truianing in Dante*s Divine Comedy. C. K Norton, Inferno, xvl— 
^' 'lUtt tmrmUvu of th<) p<K)t's spiritual Journey is so vivid and consistent that it has all 
pmUiiy Iff an MiMouiit of an actual experience; but within and beneath runsastream 
pry lufi lifNS iMirisiHtent and hardly less continuous than the narrative itself." 
'f 'J'tMi iln^i roots and their Theology, 110—" Dante himself has told us that 
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there are four separate senses which he inteDds his story to convey. There are the lit- 
eral, the allegrorical, the moral, and the anagogrical. In Pi&lm 114 : 1 we have the words, 
' WlMii IbtmI vent fortk oat of Egyft' This, says the poet, may be taken literally, of the actual 
deliverance of 6od*s ancient people ; or allefforically, of the redemption of the world 
through Christ ; or morally, of the rescue of the sinner from the bondage of his sin ; or 
anagoflrically, of the passage of both soul and body from the lower life of earth to the 
higher life of heaven. So from Scripture Dante illustrates the method of his poem." 
See further, our treatment of Eschatology. See also Dr. Arnold of Rugby, Sermons on 
the Interpretation of Scripture, Appendix A, pages 441-451; Aids to Faith, 449-462; 
Smith's Bible Diet., 4 : 2727. Per contra^ see Elliott, HorsB Apocalypticse, 4 : 663. Oar- 
diner, O. T. and N. T., 262-274, denies double sense, but aflSrms manifold applications of 
a single sense. Broadus, on Mat. 24 : 1, denies double sense, but aflSrms the use of types. 

( 6 ) The prophet was not always aware of the meaning of his own proph- 
ecies ( 1 Pet. 1 : 11 ). It is enough to constitute his prophecies a proof of 
divine revelation, if it can be shown that the correspondences between 
them and the actual events are such as to indicate divine wisdom and pur- 
]x>8e in the giving of them — in other words, it is enough if the inspiring 
Spirit knew their meaning, even though the inspired prophet did not. 

It is not inconsistent with this view, but rather confirms it, that the near event, and 
not the distant fulfilment, was often chiefly, if not exclusively, in the mind of the pro- 
phet when he wrote. Scripture declares that the prophets did not always understand 
their own predictions: 1 PeL 1 : 11 — "Marehing vhAt timo or vhat mumar of tuns the Spirit of Clurist 
vhich wts in tham did point unto, when it testiiled beforehand the gofferingi of Ohritt, and the glories that tboold fol- 
low them." Emerson : " Himself from Ood he could not free ; He buildod better than he 
knew.*' Keble : ** As little children lisp and toll of heaven. So thoughts beyond their 
thoughts to those high bards were given." Westcott: Preface to Com. on Hebrews, 
vi— *' No one would limit the teaching of a poet's words to that which was definitely 
present to his mind. . Still less can we suppose that he who is inspired to give a mes- 
sage of Gk)d to all ages sees himself the completeness of the truth which all life serves 
to illuminate." Alexander McLaren : " Peter teaches that Jewish prophets foretold the 
events of Christ's life and especially his suflTerings ; that they did so as organs of Ood's 
Spirit; that they were so completely organs of a higher voice that they did not under- 
stand the significance of their own words, but were wiser than they knew and had to 
search what were the date and the characteristics of the strange things which they 
foretold ; and that by further revelation they learned that ' the Tiaon ii jet for manj dajs ' ( Is. 
24 : 22 ; Dan. 10 : 14 }. If Peter was right in his conception of the nature of Messianic proph- 
ecy, a good many learned men of to-day are wrong." Matthew Arnold, Literature and 
Dogma: ** Might not the prophetic ideals bo poetic dreams, and the correspondence 
between thom and the life of Jesus, so far as real, only a curious historical phenome- 
non?" Bruce, Apologetics, 859, replies: **Such scepticism is possible only to those 
who have no faith in a li\ing God who works out purposes in history." It is compar- 
able only to the unbelief of the materialist who regards the phsrsical constitution of 
the universe as explicable by the fortuitous concourse of atoms. 

8. Purpose of Prophecy — so far as it is yet unfulfilled, ( a ) Not to 
enable us to map out the details of the future ; but rather ( 6 ) To give gen- 
eral assurance of God's power and foreseeing wisdom, and of the certainty 
of his triumph ; and ( c ) To furnish, after fulfilment, the proof that God 
saw the end from the beginning. 

Dan. 12: 8, 9 — " ind I heard, bat I ondentood not ; then said I, OmjLord, what shall be the issoe of these things? 
ind he said, Go thy vaj, Daniel ; for the vords are shnt up and sealed tUl the time of the end " ; 2 PeL 1 : 19 — proph- 
ecy is "a lamp shining in a dark plaee, ontil the daj davn" — not until day dawns can distant 
objects be seen ; 20 — "no propheej of seriptnre is of phTate interpretation " — only God, by the event, 
can interpret it. Sir Isaac Newton : ** God gave the prophecies, not to gratify men's 
curiosity by enabling them to foreknow things, but that after they were fulfilled they 
might be interpreted by the event, and his own providence, not the interpreter's, be 
thereby manifested to the world.'* Alexander McLaren : '* Great tracts of Scripture are 
dark to us till life explains them, and then they come on us with the force of a new 
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rei-Hbfttkni, IJIk the mn^amfpfi^ which of old were eent bj a strip of pArchment coiled 
upfju « t4t/>ci luid tb^n wntt«D upon, and which were uninteUiirible onlesB the receiver 
iMk4 a *:ffrrtstpt/inhuif tAton to wrap tliem rr^und.'* A. H. ^trungr* The Great Poets and 
tlM^ Thfafjioigj, 23— " Archilocbna, a poet of about 700 B. C, speaks of * a grievous sry - 
tote'" the «<rvta/< Urinip the staff on which a strip of leather for writing pu rpos e s was 
fM^ slantwise, vt that the message inscribed up^in the strip could not be read until the 
Umtb*!T was r**l\^\ airain ui^m another staff of the same size ; since only the writer and 
the n^Wffver iKMsr^^^fd sta%'f.« of the proper sixe, the KVLaU answered all the ends of 
a mi snugs? in cypher." 

Pr'/pbwy Is like tU; Gfrrman sentence, — it can be understood only when we have 
R9i^ lU last word. A.J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 48— "* God*s providence is like 
tiM; Hel/n.'W Bible ; we must begin at the end and read backward, in order to under- 
stand it." Yet Dr. Gonlon seems to assert that such understanding is possible even 
before f ulflloK.'nt : ** Christ did not know the day of the end when here in his state of 
bumllati^ju ; but be d^jes know now. He has shown his knowledge in the Apocalypse, 
MtA we have recr.'ived 'TW IcrdaLMi of lens Christ, vkich God g»Te kia to skev uto k^ taraiitt, cm tiM 
tbJfi vfcjch SMl dMTiij «fMM to pui' ( lei. 1 : 1 )" A study however of the multitudinous and 
CKHiflicting vW?ws of th*; so-called interpreters of prophecy leads us to prefer to Dr. 
€f4tr40rti*» vUfw tliat of Briggs, Messianic Prophecies, 49— ** The first advent is the resol- 
v«r '/f ail Old Testament prfiphecy; . . . the second advent will give the key to New 
TettUunfitit prriptHX'y. It is 'tk* Uab that hatk been iliin' (Rev. 5: 12) . . . who alone opens 
tb« seaUyl U^ik, s^ilves the riddles of time, and reK)lve8 the B>'mbols of prophecy." 

KitOK;h : ** It is the essential (xmditlon of prophecy that it should not disturb man's 
Klatlon Ut hUfUfry." In so far as this is forgotten, and it is falsely assumed that the 
purptrnt of ifrojfUifcy is U) enable us to map out the precise events of the future before 
they tf/ccur, the study of prophecy ministers to a diseased imagination and diverts 
aiUtntUm tnmi practical Cliristian duty. Calvin : ** Aut insanum inveniet aut fadet ** ; 
or« an f >/rd Brougham transiatcsd it : ** The study of prophecy either finds a man crazy, 
or it Umvtn him so." H<,*cond Adventists do not often seek conversions. Dr. Cumming 
irarfi''d tha women of his ii<x;k that they must not study prophecy so much as to neg- 
U*!i tiv;lr futttf¥ihtfU\ 6utUm, Paul has such in mind in 2 Than. 2: i, 2— "UNukia; thi oooiiif of 
mr Ufi i4MU Ckf^ftl . . . tkat j« \a not qoicklj skaJun firom joor mind ... as tkat tk« day of tka lord it jnst at 
kM«4 ; 2: 11 "r«r wakKoir of todiatkAtwalicafflonf yon diiorderly." 

y, Evitlential ffjrdc of Propliccy — ho far as it is fulfilled. Prophecy, 

lik'j mirtuiUiH, iliHtn not niuud alone as evidence of the divine commission of 

Ujif H<fri|itiir<; writi^rH and teachers. It is simply a corroborative attesta- 

i4/;fi, w)ii<;h iiiiitffH with miracles to prove that a religions teacher has come 

frtftn (IihI and K|H5aks with divine authority. We cannot, however, dispense 

wiiU UiJM fKirtion of the evidences, — for unless the death and resurrection 

$ff (tUrini ant tiVi'.uin fonjknown and foretold by himself, as well as by the 

mt'Uithi |;ropheU, we loM; one main x^roof of his authority as a teacher sent 

f ft flu Ood. 

Hi^-uiiin, KvM«'M«» of ChrlsUiin Kxperience, 338 — "The Christian's own life isthepro- 
gr"Milv<« tiiltUmt'iti ttt iUf prophe(!y tliat whoever accepts Christ's grace shall be bom 
^^jtu^tltminl•ilt\t'^^, und siivt^d. Iliince the Christian can l)elicvo in God's power to pre- 
tU"i, HOd III titH\'H iiiiMml pn«llctioiiH." Beo Htiinley lA^uthes, O. T. Prophecy, zvii — 
«' Ihhm wtt iiii\i! iiiM'i'iM to till) su|N;riiiituml, we have no access to God." In our dis- 
liiiMioKN of iMoplM^ry, wf tivti to nMni'itilxir tliut before making the truth of Christianity 
0l4tiiii in full wlf h liny piirHculur pHWUigo that hns been regarded as prediction, wo must 
Ml Mir f Mill MiMi f hi« i»itMMig<i in meant an pnHliction, and not as merely figurative descrip- 
Moil' Oliiddiii, H«v<*ii l*ijx/.liiig llliile H<ioks, lUft— "The book of Daniel is notaproph- 
Mur* II I" "" ti\nH'ttiyiHU'. . . . Tho author [of such books] puts his words into the 
ffliMiHi of MiiMo lilMloHi'ul or traditional writer of eminence. Such are the Book of 
PiUhhU, Mm* AMiinii'llon of MoHett, llanirh, 1 and 2 Esdras, and the Sibylline Oracles. 
|4filMi«mllii foMii liidlcatint |N«rNoim without naming them, and historic events as animal 
riffMiAMl^NJMfniMoMMof nafun*. . . . The book of Danic^l is not intended to teach us 
^^■HH^HI IMit looli forward from the sixth cH>ntury l)Cforc Christ, but backward 
^^^^^^^^B ffilllury JN^foro Christ. It Is a kind of story which the Jews called 
^^^F^ ^^MUM Mi AntiorhuN Kpii>hanes, who, fn>m his occasional fits of melau- 

^^f ^H||Hmiiiu«, or AiitliMtiiuH the Mud." 
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Whatever may be our eoncIusioD as to the authorship of the book of Daniel, wo 
must recognize in it un clemout of prediction which has been actually fulfilled. The 
most radical interpreters do not place its date later than 163 B. C. Our Lord sees in the 
book clear reference to himself (Mat 26 : 64— "Um Son of sun, sitting at tht right hand of Power, 
and coming on the eloods of hearen" ; r/. Dan. 7: 13 ) ; and he repeats with emphasis certain pre- 
dictions of the prophet which were yet unf ulflUed ( Mat 24 : 15 — " Vhen je see the abomination of 
desolation, vhich vas spoken of through Daniel the prophet" ; cf. San. 9 : 27 ; 11 : 31 ; 12 : 11 ). The book of 
Daniel must therefore be counted profitable not only for its moral and spiritual les- 
t ons, but also for its actual predictions of Christ and of the universal triumph of his kin^r- 
dom ( Dan. 2 : 45 — " a stone cat ont of the mountain withoat hands " ). See on Daniel, UastinKS' Bible 
Dictionary ; Farrar, in Expositor's Bible. On the (ireneral subject see Annotated Para- 
if raph Bible, Introd. to Prophetical Books ; Cairns, on Present State of Christian Argu- 
ment from Prophecy, in Present Day Tracts, 5: no. 27; Edersheim, Prophecy and His- 
tory; Brigrgs, Messianic Prophecy; Redford, Prophecy, Its Nature and Evidence; 
Willis J. Beecher, the Prophet and the Promise ; Orr, Problem of the O. T., 455-46&. 

Having thus removed the presumption originally existing against mir- 
acles and prophecy, we may now consider the ordinary laws of evidence 
and determine the rules to be followed in estimating the weight of the 
Scripture testimony. 

V. Prinoipi«es op Histobicaii Evidence afplioable to the Proof op 
A Divine Bevblation ( mainly derived from Greenleaf, Testimony of the 
Evangelists, and from Starkie on Evidence ). 

1. As to docuinentary evidence, 

(a) Documents a2)X)arently ancient, not bearing upon their face the 
marks of forgery , and found in proper custody, are presimied to be genuine 
until sufficient evidence is brought to the contrary. The New Testament 
documents, since they are found in the custody of the church, their natural 
and legitimate depository, must by this rule be presumed to be genuine. 

The Christian documents were not found, like the Book of Mormon, In a cave, or 
in the custody of angels. Martincau, Seat of Authority, 322— '* The Mormon prophet, 
who cannot tell God from devil close at hand, is well up with the history of both 
worlds, and commissioned to get ready the second promised land.'* Washington Glad- 
den, Who wrote the Bible ?— ** An angel appeared to Smith and told him where he would 
find this book ; he went to the spot designated and found in a stone box a volume six 
inches thick, composed of thin gold plates, eight inches by seven, held together by 
three gold rings ; these plates were covered with writing, in the * Reformed Egyptian 
tongue ' ; with this book were the * Urim and Thummim*. a pair of supernatural spec- 
tacles, by means of which he was able to read and translate this ' lieformed Egyptian * 
language." Sugebeer, The Bible in Court, 113— "If the ledger of a business firm has 
always been received and regarded as a ledger, it9 value Is not at all impeached if it is 
impossible to tell which particular clerk kept this ledger. . . . The epistle to the 
Hebrews would be no less valuable as evidence. If shown not to have been written by 
Paul.** See Starkie on Evidence, 480 sq. ; Chalmers, Christian Revelation, In Works, 3 : 
147-171. 

(6) Copies of ancient documents, made by those most interested in their 
faithfulness, are presumed to corre8x>ond with the originals, even although 
those originals no longer exist. Since it was the church's interest to have 
faithful copies, the burden of proof rests upon the objector to the Christian 
documents. 

Upon the evidence of a copy of its own records, the originals having been lost, the 
House of Lords decided a claim to the peerage ; see Starkie on Evidence, 51. There is 
no manuscript of Sophocles earlier than the tenth century, while at least two manu- 
scripts of the N. T. go back to the fourth century. Frederick George Kenyon, Hand- 
book to Textual Criticism of N. T. : ** We owe our knowledge of most of the great 
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works of Crock and Latin literature — ^EBchylus, Sophocles, Thuoydldee, Horace, 
Lucretius, Tacitus, and many mora — to manuscripts written from 900 to 1600 years 
after their authors' deaths ; while of the N. T. we have two excellent and approxi- 
mutcly complete copies at an interval of only 250 years. Again, of the classical writers 
we have as a rule only a few score of copies ( often less ), of which one or two stand out 
as decisively superior to all the rest ; but of the N. T. we have more than 3000 copies 
( besides a very largo number of versions), and many of those have distinct and inde- 
pendent value." The mother of Tischendorf named him Lobgott, because her fear 
that her babe would be bom blind had not come true. No man ever had keener sight 
than he. Ho spent his life in deciphering old manuscripts which other eyes could not 
read. The Sinaitic manuscript which he discovered takes us back within three cen- 
turies of the time of the apostles. 

( c ) In determining matters of fact, after the lapse of considerable time* 
documentary evidence is to be allowed greater weight than oral testimony. 
Neither memory nor tradition can long be trusted to give absolutely correct 
accoimts of particular facts. The New Testament documents, therefore, 
are of greater weight in evidence than tradition would be, even if only 
thirty years had elapsed since the death of the actors in the scenes they 
relate. 

See Starkie on Evidence, 51, 790. The Roman Catholic Church, in its legends of the 
saints, shows how quickly mere tradition can become corrupt. Abraham Lincoln was 
assassinated in 1865, yet sermons preached to-day on the anniversary of his birth make 
him out to be Unitarian, Univer^ilist, or Orthodox, according as the preacher tiimaftif 
believes. 

2. As to testimony in general. 

( a ) In questions as to matters of fact, the proper inquiry is not whether 
it is possible that the testimony may be false, but whether there is sufficient 
probability that it is true. It is unfair, therefore, to allow our examination 
of the Scripture witnesses to bo i^rejudiced by suspicion, merely because 
their story is a sacred one. 

There must be no prejudice against, there must be opon-mindedness to, truth ; there 
must bo a normal aspiration after the signs of communication from God. Telepathy, 
forty days fasting, parthenogenesis, all these might once have seemed antecedently 
incredible. Now we see that it would have been more rational to admit their exist- 
ence on presentation of appropriate evidence. 

( 6 ) A proposition of fact is proved when its truth is established by com- 
l>etent and satisfactory evidence. By competent evidence is meant such 
evidence as the nature of the thing to bo proved admits. By satisfactory 
evidence is meant that amount of proof which ordinarily satisfies an 
unprejudiced mind beyond a reasonable doubt. Scripture facts are there- 
fore proved when tboy are established by that kind and degree of evidence 
which would in the affairs of ordinary life satisfy the mind and conscience 
of a common man. When we have this kind and degree of evidence it is 
unreasonable to require more. 

In matters of morals and religion competent evidence need not be mathematical or 
even logical. The majority of cases in criminal courts are decided upon evidence that 
is circumstantial. We do not determine our choice of friends or of partners in life by 
strict processes of reasoning. The heart as well us the head must be permitted a voice, 
and competent evidence includes considerations arising from the moral needs of the 
soul. The evidence, moreover, does not require to be demonstrative. Ev'cn a slight 
balance of probability, when nothing more certain is attainable, may suffice to consti- 
tute rational proof and to bind our moral action. 
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(c) In the absence of oircnmstanoes which generate snspidon, every 
witness is to be presumed credible, until the contrary is shown ; the burden 
of impeaching his testimony lying upon the objector. The principle which 
leads men to give true witness to facts is stronger than that which leads 
them to give false witness. It is therefore unjust to compel the Christian 
to establish the credibility of his witnesses before proceeding to adduce 
their testimony, and it is equally unjust to allow the uncorroborated testi- 
mony of a profane writer to outweigh that of a Christian writer. Christian 
witnesses should not be considered interested, and therefore untrustworthy ; 
for they became Christians against their worldly interests, and because they 
could not resist the force of testimony. Varying accounts among them 
should be estimated as we estimate the varying accounts of profane writers. 

John's account of Jesus differs from that of the eynoptlo sroepels ; but In a very simi- 
lar manner, and probably for a very similar reason, Plato's account of Socrates differs 
from that of Xenophou. Each saw and described that side of his subject which he was 
by nature best fitted to comprehend, — compare the Venice of Canaletto with the Venice 
of Turner, the former the picture of an export draughtsman, the latter the vision of a 
poet who sees the palaces of the Doges glorified by air and mist and distance. In Christ 
there was a "hiding of Ids povtr*' (HAb.3:4); " kov null a whisper do w« kaar of him 1 " (Job 28: 14); he, 
rather than Shakespeare, is ** the myriad-minded " ; no one evangelist can be expected 
to know or describe him except "in part " ( 1 Cor. 13 : 12 ). Frances Power Cobbe, life, 2 : 40S 
— ** All of us human beings resemble diamonds, in having several distinct facets to our 
characters; and, as we always turn one of these to one person and another to another, 
there is generally some fresh side to be seen in a particularly brilliant gem.*' E. P. 
Tenney, Ck)ronation, 45— '* The secret and powerful life he [ the hero of the story] was 
leading was like certain solitary streams, deep, wide, and swift, which run unseen 
through vast and unfrequented forests. So wide and varied was this man's nature, that 
whole courses of life might thrive in its secret places, —and his neighbors might touch 
him and know him only on that side on which he was like them." 

(d) A slight amount of positive testimony, so long as it is uncontradicted, 
outweighs a very great amount of testimony that is merely negative. The 
silence of a second witness, or his testimony that he did not see a certain 
alleged occurrence, cannot counterbalance the positive testimony of a first 
witness that he did see it. We should therefore estimate the silence of pro- 
fane writers with regard to facts narrated in Scripture precisely as we should 
estimate it if the facts about which they are silent were narrated by other 
profane writers, instead of being narrated by the writers of Scripture. 

Egyptian monuments make no mention of the destruction of Pharaoh and his army ; 
but then. Napoleon's dispatches also nuike no mention of his defeat at Trafalgar. At 
the tomb of Napoleon in the Invalides of Paris, the walls are Inscribed with names of 
a multitude of places where his battles were fought, but Waterloo, the scene of his 
great defeat, is not recorded there. So Sennacherib, in all his monuments, does not 
refer to the destruction of his army in the time of Hezekiah. Napoleon gathered 
450,000 men at Dresden to invade Russia. At Moscow the soft-falling snow conquered 
him. In one night 20,000 horses perished with cold. Not without reason at Moscow, on 
the anniversary of the retreat of the French, the exultation of the prophet over the 
fall of Sennaeherib is read in the churches. James Robertson, Early History of Israel, 
805, note — ^* Whately, in his Historic Doubts, draws attention to the fact that the 
principal Parisian Journal in 1814, on the very day on which the allied armies entered 
Paris as conquerors, makes no mention of any such event. The battle of Poictiers in 
783, which eflTectually checked the spread of Mohammedanism across Europe, is not 
once referred to in the monastic annals of the period. Sir Thomas Browne lived 
through the Civil Wars and the Commonwealth, yet there is no syllable in his writings 
with regard to them. Sale says that ciroumoislon is regarded by Mohammedans us an 
ancient divine institution, the rite having been in use many years before Mohammed* 
yet it is not so much as onoe mentioiied in the Koran.' 
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CHAPTER IL 
posrrivB PROOFS that the scripturkb abb a Dimns 

REYELATION. 

L Thb Genttinbnbss of thb Ghbistiak BoouKEMTBy or proof that the 
books of the Old and New Testaments were written at the age to which they 
are assigned and by the men or class of men to whom they are ascribed. 

Our present dlscusBiOD oompriaes the first part, and only the first part, of the dootrlne 
of the Canon ( Kaywv, a measurlnff-reed ; hence, a rule, a standard ). It is Important to 
observe that the determination of the Canon, or list of the books of saored Scripture, 
is not the work of the church as an organised body. We do not receive these books 
upon the authority of Fathers or Councils. We receive them, only as the Fathers and 
Councils received them, because we have evidence that they are the writings of the 
men, or class of men, whose names they bear, and that they are also credible and 
inspired. If the previous epistle alluded to in 1 Cor. 5 : 9 should be discovered and be uni- 
versally Judged authentic, it could be placed with Paul*s other letters and could form 
part of the Canon, even though it has been lost for 1800 years. Bruce, Apologetios, 
3^ — ** Abstractly the Canon Is an open question. It can never be ansrthlng else on the 
principles of Protestantism which forbid us to accept the decisions of church councils, 
whether ancient or modem, as flnaL But practically the question of the Canon is 
closed.** The Westminster Confession says that the authority of the word of Ood 
*' does not rest upon historic evidence ; it does not rest upon the authority of Councils ; 
it does not rest upon the consent of the past or the ezcellenoe of the matter ; but it rests 
upon the Spirit of God bearing witness to our hearts concerning its divine authority.*' 
Clarke, Christian Theology, 24— **The value of the Scriptures to us does not depend 
upon oiur knowing who wrote them. In the O. T. half its pages are of uncertain author- 
ship. New dates mean new authorship. Criticism is a duty, for dates of authorship 
give means of interpretation. The Scriptures have power because God is in them, and 
because they describe the entrance of Qod into the life of man.*' 

Saintine, Picciola, 783—*' Has not a feeble reed provided man with his first arrow, his 
first pen. his first instrument of music ?' ' H ugh Macmillan : '^ The idea of stringed instru- 
ments was first derived from the twang of the well strung bow, as the archer shot his 
arrows ; the lyre and the harp which discourse the sweetest music of peace were invented 
by those who first heard this inspiring sound in the excitement of battle. And so there is 
no music so delightful amid the Jarring discord of the world, turning everything to 
music and harmonizing earth and heaven, as when the heart rises out of the gloom of 
anger and revenge, and converts its bow into a harp, and sings to it the Lord's song of 
infinite forgriveness.** George Adam Smith, Mod. Criticism and Preaching of O. T., 6— 
** The church has never renounced her liberty to revise the Canon. The liberty at the 
beginning cannot be more than the liberty thereafter. The Holy Spirit has not for- 
saken the leaders of the church. Apostolic writers nowhere define the limits of the 
Canon, any more than Jesus did. Indeed, they employed extra-canonical writings. 
Christ and the apostles nowhere bound the church to believe all the teachings of the 
O. T. Christ discriminates, and forbids the literal interpretation of its contents. Many 
of the apostolic interpretations challenge our sense of truth. Much of their exegesis 
was temporary and false. Their Judgment was that much in the O. T. was rudimentary. 
This opens the question of development in revelation, and Justifies the attempt to fix 
the historic order. The N. T. criticism of the O. T. gives the liberty of criticism, and the 
need, and the obligation of it O. T. criticism is not, like Baur's of the N. T., the result 
of a 7>rf/>r( Hegelian reasoning. From the time of Samuel we have real history. The 
prophets do not appeal to miracles. There is more gospel in the book of Jonah, when 
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it is treated as a parable. The O. T. is a gradual ethical revelation of God. Few realise 
that the church of Christ has a higher warrant for her Canon of the O. T. than she has 
for hor Canon of the N. T. The O. T. was the result of criticism in the widest senae of 
that word. But what the church thus once achieved, the church may at anj time 
revise." 

We reserve to a point somewhat later the proof of the credibility and the inspiration 
of the Scriptures. We now show their genuineness, as we would eiiow the genuineness 
of other religious books, like the Koran, or of secular documents, like Cicero's Orationii 
against Catiline. Genuineness, in the sense in which we use the term, does not neces- 
sarily imply authenticity (i. e., truthfulness and authority ); see Blunt, Diet. DooUand 
Hist. Thcol., art.: Authenticity. Documents may be genuine which are written In 
whole or in part by persons other than they whose names they bear, provided these 
persons belong to the same class. The Epistle to the Hebrews, though not written by 
Paul, is genuine, because it proceeds from one of the apostolic class. The addition of Bent 
34, after Moses' death, does not invalidate the genuineness of the Pentateuch ; nor would 
the theory of a later Isaiah, even if it were established, disprove the genuineness of that 
prophecy ; provided, in both cases, that the additions were made by men of the pro- 
phetic class. On the general subject of the genuineness of the Scripture documents, see 
Alexander, McHvaine, Chalmers, Dodge, and Peabody, on the Evidences of Christian- 
ity ; also Archibald, The Bible Verified. 

1. Oenuineneas of the Books of the New Testament 

We do not need to adduce proof of the existence of the books of the New 
Testament as far back as the third century, for we possess manuscripts of 
them which are at least fourteen himdred years old, and, since the third 
century, references to them have been inwoven into aU history and litera- 
ture. We begin our proof, therefore, by showing that these documents not 
only existed, but were generally accepted as genuine, before the dose of 
the second century. 

Origen was bom as early as 186 A. D.; yet Tregelles tells us that Origen's works contain 
citations embracing two-thirds of the New Testament. Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 
12— ''The early years of Christianity were in some respects like the early years of our 
lives. . . . Those early years are the most important in our education. We learn 
then, we hardly know how, through effort and struggle and innocent mistakes, to use 
our eyes and ears, to measure distance and direction, by a process which ascends by 
unconscious steps to the certainty which we feel in our maturity. . . . It was in some 
such unconscious way that the Christian thought of the early centuries gradually 
acquired the form which we find when it emerges as it were into the developed man- 
hood of the fourth century." 

A. All the books of the New Testament, with the single exception of 
2 Peter, were not only received as genuine, but were used in more or less 
collected form, in the latter half of the second century. These collections 
of writings, so slowly transcribed and distributed, imply the long continued 
previous existence of the separate books, and forbid us to fix their origin 
later than the first half of the second century. 

( a ) TertuUian (160-230) appeals to the *New Testament* as made up of 
the 'Gospels' and * Apostles.' He vouches for the genuineness of the four 
gospels, the Acts, 1 Peter, 1 John, thirteen epistles of Paul, and the Apoca- 
lypse ; in shorty to twenty-one of the twenty-seven books of our Canon. 

Sanday, Bampton Lectures for 1888, is confident that the first three gospels took their 
present shape before the destruction of Jerusalem. Yet he thinks the first and third 
gospels of composite origin, and probably the second. Not later than 125 A. D. the four 
gospels of our Canon had gained a recognized and exceptional authority. Andover 
Professors, Divinity of Jesus Christ, 40— "The oldest of our gospels was written about 
the year 70. The earlier one, now lost, a great part of which is presen-ed in Luke and 
Matthew, was probably written a few years earlier.** 
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(b) The Moratorian Canon in the West and the Peshito Version in the 
Eajst ( having a oommon date of about 160) in their catalogues of the New 
Testament writings mutually complement each other's slight deficiencies, 
and together witness to the fact that at that time every book of our present 
New Testament, with the exception of 2 Peter, was received as genuine. 

Hovey, Manual of Christian Theology, 60— ** The fragment on the Canon, dlfloovered 
by Muratori in 1738, was probably written about 170 A. D., in Greek. It begins with 
the last words of a sentence which must have referred to the Gospel of Mark, and pro- 
ceeds to speak of the Third Gospel as written by Luke the physician, who did not see the 
Lord, and then of the Fourth Gospel as written by John, a disciple of the Lord, at the 
request of his fellow disciples and his elders.'* Baoon, N. T. Introduction, 60, grives the 
Muratorian Canon in full ; 30— *' Theophilus of Antioch ( 181-190) is the txet to cite a 
gospel by name, quoting John i : i as from * John, one of those who were vessels of the 
Spirit.** On the Muratorian Canon, see TregeUes, Muratorian Canon. On the Peshito 
Veraion, see Schaff, Introd. to Rev. Gk.-Bng. N. T., zzxvil; Smith's Bible Diet., pp. 
3388,8389. 

( c ) The Ganon of Marcion ( 140), though rejecting all the gospels but 
that of Luke, and all the epistles but ten of Paul's, shows, nevertheless, 
that at that early day ''apostolic writings were regarded as a complete 
original rule of doctrine." Even Marcion, moreover, does not deny the 
genuineness of those writings which for doctrinal reasons he rejects. 

Marcion, the Gnostic, was the enemy of all Judaism, and regarded the Qcd of the 
O. T. as a restricted divinity, entirely different from the God of the N. T. Marcion was 
** ipso Paulo paulinior " — ** plus loyal que le roi." He held that Christianity was some- 
thing entirely new, and that it stood in opposition to aU that went before it. His 
Canon consisted of two parts : the '* Gospel " ( Luke, with its text curtailed by omission 
of the Hebraistic elements ) and the Apostolicon ( the epistles of Paul ). The epistle to 
Diognetus by an unknown author, and the epistle of Barnabas, shared the view of 
Marcion. The name of the Deity was changed from Jehovah to Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. If Marcion's view had prevailed, the Old Testament would have been lost 
to the Christian Church. God^s revelation would have been deprived of its proof from 
prophecy. Development from the past, and divine conduct of Jewish history, would 
have been denied. But without the Old Testament, as H. W. Beeoher maintained, the 
New Testament would lack background ; our chief source of knowledge with regard 
to God's natural attributes of power, wisdom, and truth would be removed : the love 
and mercy revealed in the New Testament would seem characteristics of a weak being, 
who could not enforce law or inspire respect. A tree has na much breadth below ground 
as there is above ; so the O. T. roots of God's revelation are as extensive and necessary 
as are its N. T. trunk and branches and leaves. See Allen, Beligious Progress, 81; 
Westcott, Hist. N. T. Canon, and art. : Canon, in Smith's Bible Dictionary. Also Beufls, 
History of Canon ; Mitchell, Critical Handbook, part I. 

B. The Christian and Apostolic Fathers who lived in the first half of 
the second century not only quote from these books and allude to them, 
but testify that they were written by the apostles themselves. We are 
therefore compelled to refer their origin still further back, namely, to the 
first century, when the apostles lived. 

( a ) Irenseus ( 120-200) mentions and quotes the four gospels by name, 
and among them the gospel according to John: '< Afterwards John, the 
disciple of the Lord, who also leaned upon his breast, he likewise published 
a gospel, while he dwelt in Ephesus in Asia." And Irenseus was the dis- 
ciple and friend of Polycarp ( 80-166 ), who was himself a personal acquain- 
tance of the Apostle John. The testimony of Irenseus is virtually the 
evidence of Polycarp, the contemporary and friend of the Apostle, that each 
of the gospels was written by the person whose name it bears. 
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To tbifl tertimonr it to objected that In'iiipui eajs there are four irotpels l»e<mue«» 
there are four quartcra of the world and four liviDg: craitures in the eberubim. But 
we reply that Irenseus is here atatin^, not bi« own roaion for acoeptin^ four and 
only four goepels, but what he conceives to be God's reason for ordaining that tliere 
should be four. We are not warranted in supposing that he accepted the f otir gospels 
on any other ground than that of testimony that they were the productfons of apos- 
tolic men. 

Chrysostom, In a similar manner, compares the four gospels to a dtmrlot and four: 
When the King of Glory rides forth in It, he shall receive the triumphal acclamations 
of all peoples. 80 Jerome : God rides upon the cherubim, and since there are four 
cherubim, there must be four gospels. All this however is an early attc*mpt at the 
philosophy of religion, and not an attempt to demonstrate historical fact. L. Lb Paine, 
Evolution of Trinltarianism, 31»-^67, presents the radical view of the authorship of 
the fourth gospeL He holds that John the apostle died A. D. 7(l» or soon after, and 
that Irenseus confounded the two Johns whom Papias so clearly distinguished — John 
the Apostle and John the Elder. With Hamack, Paine supposes the gospel to have 
been written by John the Elder, a contemporary of Papias. But we reply that the tes- 
timony of Irenanis implies a long continued previous tradition. R. W. Dale^ Living 
Christ and Four Gospels, 145—** Religious veneration such as that with which Irenseus 
regarded those books is of slow growth. They must have held a great place in the 
Church as far back as the memory of living men extended." See Hastings* Bilile DIo- 
tlonary,S: 606. 

(b) Justin Martyr (died 148) speaks of * memoirs (aTrofivtffiovei'fiora) of 
Jesns Christ,' and his qnotations, though sometimes made from memory, 
are evidently cited from our gospels. 

To this testimony it is objected: (1) That Justin Martyr uses the term 'memoirs' 
instead of * gospels. ' We reply that he el^where uses the term * goepels ' and identifies 
the * memoirs' with them: Apol., 1 : 66— **The apostles, in the memoirs composed by 
them, which ore called gospels,*' 1. c, not memoirs, but gospek^ was the proper title of 
his written records. In writing his Apology to the heathen Emperors, Marcus Aurellus 
and Marcus Antoninus, he chooses the term * memoirs*, or * memorabilia', which Xeno- 
phon had used as the title of his account of Socrates, simply in order that he may avoid 
ecclesiastical cjcpressions unfamiliar to his readers and may commend his writing to 
lovers of classical literature. Notice that Matthew must be added to John, to Justify 
Justin's repeated statement that there were ** memoirs " of our Lord '^written by apos- 
tles," and that Mark and Luke must bo added to Justify his further statement that 
those memoirs were compiled by ** his apostles and those who followed them." Analo- 
gous to Justin's use of the word * memoirs ' is his use of the term * Sunday', instead of 
Sablmth : Apol. 1 : 67 — ** On the day called Sunday, all who live in cities or in the country 
gather togf.'thcr to one place, and the memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the 
prophets are read." Hero is the use of our gospels in public worship, as of equal 
authority with the O.T. Scriptures; in fact, Justin constantly quotes the words and acts 
of Jesus' lif<.' from a written source, using the word yiypanrat.. See Moriaon, Com. on 
Mat., Ix ; Hemphill, Literature of Second Qtntnrj', 234. 

To Justin's testimony it is objected : ( 2) That in quoting the words spoken from hea- 
ven at the Savior's baptism, he makes them to be : " My son, this day have I begotten 
thtje," so quoting PHalm 2: 7, and showing that he was ignorant of our present gospel. 
Mat 3: 17. Wo reply that this was probably a slip of the memory, quite natural In 
a day when the gospels existed only In the cumbrous form of manuscript rolls. Justin 
also refers to the Pentateuch for two facts which it does not contain; but we should not 
argue from this that he did not i>o88C8S our present Pentateuch. The plays of Terence 
are quoted by Cicero and Horace, and we require neither more nor earlier witnesses to 
thelrgcnulneruiss, — yet Cicero and Horace wrote a hundred years after Terenee. It 
is unfair to ref uwj sinillar evl<lence to the gospels. Justin had a way of combining into 
on(i the sayings of the dllTerent evangelists — a hint which Tatian, his pupil, probably 
foll()wed out In composing his DIatessaron. On Justin Martyr's testimony, see Ezra 
Al)lM>t, Oenulnencss of the Fourth Gospel, 49, note. B. W. Bacon, Introd. to N. T., 
speaks of Justin us '' writing circa 155 A. D." 

(c) Papias ( 80-164 ), whom Irenaeus calls a 'hearer of John/ testifies 
tliat Matthew ** wrote in the Hebrew dialect the sacred oracles (rd ^yaj,'* 
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and that ** Mark, tho interpreter of Peter, wrote after Peter, (wTrepw Utrptp ) 
[ or under Peter's direction ], an ansystematio account ( ov rd^ei ) " of the 
same events and discourses. 

To this testimony it is objected : (1 ) That Papias could Dot have had our iroepel of 
Matthew, for the reason that this is Greek. We reply, either with Bleek, that Papias 
erroneously supposed a Hebrew translation of Matthew, which ho possessed, to be the 
original ; or with Weiss, that tho orisrinal Matthew was in Hebrew, while our present 
Matthew is an enlarged version of the same. Palestine, like modem Wales, was bilin- 
gual ; Matthew, like James, might write both Hebrew and Greek. While B. W. Bacon 
frivcs to the writing of Papias a date so late as 145-100 A. D., Lightfoot gives that of 180 
A. D. At this latter date Papias oould easily remember stories told him so far back as 80 
A. D., by men who were youths at the time when our Lord lived, died, rose and ascended. 
The work of Papias had for its title AoyiwK xvpuucStv i$rrri^t.%—** Exposition of Oracles 
relating to the Lord " »• Commentaries on the Gospels. Two of these gospels were 
Matthew and Mark. The vipw of Weiss mentioned above has been criticized upon the 
ground that the quotations from the O. T. in Jesus' discourses in Matthew are all taken 
from the Septuagint and not from the Hebrew. Westcott answers this criticism by sug- 
gesting that, in translating bis Hebrew gospel into Greek, Matthew substituted for his 
own oral version of Christ's discourses the version of these already existing in the oral 
common goepeL There was a common oral basis of true teaching, the "deposit"— riiv 
irap«di}Kni'— committed to Timothy ( 1 Tim. 6:20;2Ti]iLl:i2,14X the same story told many 
times and getting to be told in the same way. The narratives of Matthew, Mark and 
Luke are independent versions of this apostolic testimony. First came belief; sec- 
ondly, oral teaching; thirdly, written gospels. That tho original gospel was in Ara- 
maic seems probable from the faet that the Oriental name for " lum, " zaxc&n, (lUt 13 : 25) 
has been transliterated into Greek, ^i^avio. Morison, Com. on Mat., thinks that Matthew 
originally wrote in Hebrew a collection of Cajings of Jesus Christ, which the Nazarenes 
and Eblonites added to, partly from tradition, and partly from translating his full gospeU 
till the result was tho so-called Gospel of the Hebrews; but that Matthew wrote his 
own gospel in Greek after ho had written the Sayings in Hebrew. Professor W. A. 
Stevens thinks that Papias probably alluded to the original autograph which Matthew 
wrote in Aramaic, but which he afterwards enlarged and translated into Greek. See 
Hemphill, Literature of the Second Century, 2fft, 

To the testimony of Papias it is also objected : (2) That Mark is the most systematic 
of all evangelists, presenting events as a true annalist, in chronological order. We 
reply that while, so far as chronological order is concerned, Mark is systematic so far 
as logrical order is concerned he is the most unsystematic of the evangelists, showing 
little of the power of historical grouping which Is so discernible in Matthew. Mat- 
thew aimed to portray a life, rather than to record a chronology. He groups Jesus' 
teachings in chapters <i, 6, and 7 ; his miracles in chapters 8 and ; his directions to tho 
apostles in chapter 10 ; chapters 11 and 12 describe the growing opposition ; chapter 13 
meets this opposition with his parables ; the remainder of the gospel describes our 
Lord's preparation for his death, his progress to Jerusalem, the consummation of his 
work in the Cross and in the resurrection. Here is true system, a philosophical arrange- 
ment of material, compared with which the method of Mark is eminently unsystema- 
tic. Mark is a Froissart, while Matthew has the spirit of J. K. Groen. See Bleek, Introd. 
to N. T., 1 : 108, 126 ; Weiss, Life of Jesus, 1 : S7-39. 

(d) The Apostolic Fathers, — Clement of Borne ( died 101 ), Ignatius of 
Antioch (martyred 115), and Polycarp (80-166), — companions and friends 
of the apostles, have left us in their writings over one hundred quotations 
from or allusions to the New Testament writings, and among these every 
book, except four minor epistles (2 Peter, Jude, 2 and 3 John) is repre- 
sented. 

Although these are single testimonies, we must remember that they are the testi- 
monies of tho chief men of tho churohos of their day, and that they express tho opin- 
ion of the churches themselves. ^*Like banners of a hidden arm}% or peaks of a 
distant mountain range, they represent and are sustained by compact, continuous 
bodies below.'* In an article by P. W. Calkins, McCUntock and Strong's Encyclopaedia, 
1 : 815-817, quotations from tho Apostolic Fathers in great numbers are put side by 
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ML ailn«r,& w "k^k tfjesjet miaM^\ or fiLe jToepel bj tike aucie sodticrp wiiidi 
auwfte ^abftn^..vi%. Iuko^^ r^wA vrTS^ni rj«foTe tLe end cf PkxI*s lint impriaan- 
Srtxi$ «c brtt^ «cii pprJrMijlj vtth tLe help azkd aukctifDii of thai i^MstZe. 



ti Kxfc JU'TA wm 'vrcam A^Im.'BL %w, r^vs «ft«r Fteoi'i arrivvl as Boew. 
•r ■» ■ ! ■ . ' «2iA 4^(19^ «!>y;r£j34r t^> Iajk, can iMnLr Ik da&ed later than A: aad : 
$iM: '(Micru«iSrAi ".f i<tr*««u%m t«r^ p^.*i» ta. 7Ji» Manbev and Mark BaM haTV 
<iiftur jr.4C't» «£ /•«« M ^arly m t^ rtar «^ vfaftn moltitiides of mm vcre ffxU tKrinc 
w^, Mrf VML *ff>'^riUi0imrA uf tte enwta of Jcsos" life. FMKr. Natme and Mecbod 
"^ i^^*^»tGtjcL, wfA — * As «a7 crx ^ d Mm air i^ttT «2Ate I than tbe ca|)Cafv of Jenaalem] 
^t<u». 4O0«An« '9X.,v«aKe«iott ^A i^t tmA €ii tbe dtj azwl the tc-mple with the PurooBla 
VMVjit MTT'^ i>»^ii tcf^juysd or it^piatc«d. . . . Sfattbev, in iu pruRnt form, appeared 
tar^r MK0i t>»«>u-.tair <^ tlK ow^rtai icn.4nie of tbe Rntnana vith tbe Jew& or between 
4(«a<f7V. JCknrt rM|»<^i via fCiU <aTiJ«r. Tbe lanffoace of tbe paaaicea reiatiTv to tbe 
^^WfjquiAk. jr. lAici^ la CMHriaunt with tbe fuppoattloo tbat be wrote after tbe fi^l of 
i4r-JMM<»u fMt (VX wttb tbe ■Dppctfjtkjo tbat it was loo^ after." See Norton, Gcno- 
of tiut fi^jt^nM ; AdonU Greek Testament, Proievomena. 3Q» 31. 31^ 4SH7. 



C It lA V/ 1>«& pngfloiDed tikat this aoceptanoe of the New Testament doc- 
ntL^ftsU an g^^tmuMt, f/n the part of the Fathezs of the chmches^ was for 
$t^^A laA 9(aSi^ieiiX reaaona, both internal and external, and this presomp- 
ti//ti ia eoTToborated bj the following oonsideratiuns : 

(a) Then ia evidence that the earlj churches took every care to aaBore 
ihetLMbUkM of the genoineneflB of these writings before thev aoeepled them. 



Erykioc0M of care are tbe following : — Paul, in 2 Am. 2 : 2, urged tbe chuitdies to uae 
cant, ' u !bi «i tMt jt W Ml %iicki J ikaktm tnm jmz maA, aw jn be tnabrfi, e;kw \j wiinx, w by vwi. 
«r 17 iftffiiM SroR u; iCw, S:l— "I vrolt lau jci -^ aj cfistl* te Mati a* 0M|aaT vitk fwvMlws" ; CiL 
: :4 — ** VIA t4J <f;jt*ft \mA bm mi aaaf j«t. aut that :t be mi ai» im tbe cbinb ef tbe UtiuMaB; aai 
tte 7* id* mi tat tyube frM Laei^m. ' Melito { IflO ), Bishop of Sardis, who wrote a treatiseon 
tbe UevfilMtifm fit Jr>hn, went as far as PaJt-stine to ascertain on tbe spot tlie facts relat- 
Inir to tb«; Canon of tlie O. T., and as a n5sujt of his investigations excluded tbe Apoe- 
rjrpba. Kyle, Canon of O. T., 208 — "* Melito, t he Bishop of Sardis, sent to a friend a list 
of tt:^ O. T. Scriptures which he professed to have obtained from accurate inquiry, 
wbll#: traveling in the East, in Sj-ria. Its contents agree with those of the Hebrew 
Duion, save in tbe omiaslon of Esther." Serapion, Bishop of Antioch ( 191-S13, Abbot ), 
■ays : ** We rcoeU-e Peter and other apostles as Christ, but as skilful men we reject 
tbrjse writings which are falsely ascribed to them.'* Geo. H. Ferris. Baptist Congress, 
U0O : M— ** Serapion, after permitting the reading of the Gospel of Peter in public ser- 
vices, finally decided against it, not because he thought there could be no fifth gospel, 
butbfx^usehe thought it was not written by Peter.*' T^rtullian ( ltiO-230 ) gives an 
example of the devosition of a presbj-ter in Asia Minor for publishing a pretended work 
of Paul ; Hf'C TertuUian, Dc Baptismo, referred to by Godet on John, Introduction ; 
Lardner, Works, 2:304, 306; Mcllvainc, Evidences, 92. 

( 6 ) The style of the New Testament writings, and their complete oor- 
dence with all we know of the lands and times in which they profess 
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to have been written, afTords convincing proof that they belong to the 
apostolic age. 

Notice the mingling of Latin and Greek, as in wccovAarwp (Mark 6:27) andxcvrvpiwy 
( Mark 15 : 39) ; of Greek and Aramsean, as in vpatnaX wpatnai { Mark 6: 40 ) and fi64KvyiLa r^c 
epi)fAiaac«»« ( Mai 84 : 15 ) ; this could hardly have occurred after the first century. Com- 
pare the anachronisms of style and description in Thackeray's ** Henry Esmond,*' 
which, in spite of the author's special studies and his determination to exclude all words 
and phrases that had originated in his own century, was marred by historical errors 
that Macaulay in his most remiss moments would hardly have made. James Russell 
Lowell told Thackeray that *' different to " was not a century old. ^ Hang it, no ! *' 
replied Thackeray. In view of this failure, on the part of an author of great literary 
skill, to construct a story purporting to be written a century before his time and that 
could stand the test of historical criticism, we may well regard the success of our gos- 
pels in standing such tests as a practical demonstration that they were written in, and 
not after, the apostolic age. See Alexander, Christ and Christianity, 27-87 ; Blunt, 
Scriptural Coincidences, 314-354. 

( c ) The genuineness of the fourth gospel is confirmed by the fact that 
Tatian ( 155-170 ), the Assyrian, a disdple of Justin, repeatedly quoted it 
without naming the author, and composed a Harmony of our four gospete 
which he named the Diatessaron ; while Basilides (130) and Yalentinus 
( 150 ), the Gnostics, both quote from it. 

The sceptical work entitled *' Supernatural Beliglon " said in 1874 ; " No one seems to 
have seen Tatlan's Harmony, probably for the very simple reason that there was no 
such work *' ; and '' There is no evldenoe whatever connecting Tatlan's Gospel with 
those of our Canon.*' In 1876, however, there was published in a Latin form in Venice 
the Commentary of Ephraem Sy nis on Tatian, and the commencement of it was : " In tht 
beginning wu Ute Word " ( John 1:1). In 1888, the Diatessaron itself was published in Rome in 
the form of an Arabic translation made in the eleventh century from the Syriao. J. 
Rcndel Harris, in Contemp. Rev., 1808 : 800 sq., says that the recovery of Tatian's Diates- 
saron has indefinitely postponed the literary funeral of St. John. Advanced critics, he 
intimates, are so called, because they run ahead of the facts they discuss. The gospels 
must have been well established In the Christian church when Tatian undertook to com- 
bine them. Mrs. A. S. Lewis, in S. S. Times, Jan. 28, 1904 —** The gospels were trans- 
lated into Ssrriac before A. D. 160. It follows that the Greek document from which 
they were translated was older still, and since the one includes the gospel of St. John, 
so did the other.'* Hemphill, Literature of the Second Century, 188-231, gives the birth 
of Tatian about ISO, and the date of his Diatessaron as 172 A. D. 

The diflTerence in style between the Revelation and the gospel of John is due to the 
fact that the Revelation was written during John's exile in Patmos, under Nero, in 67 
or 68, soon after John had left Palestine and had taken up his residence at Ephesus. He 
had hitherto spoken Aramaean, and Greek was comparatively unfamiliar to him. The 
gospel was written thirty years after, probably about 97, when Greek had become to 
him like a mother tongue. See Lightfoot on Galatians, 843, 847 ; per contra, see Milligan, 
Revelation of St. John. Phrases and ideas which indicate a common authorship of the 
Revelation and the gospel are the following: "the Lamb of God," " the ¥ord of God," "theTrno" 
as an epithet applied to Christ, " the Jem " as enemies of God, " nutnna," " him vhom they pieroed ": 
see Elliott, Horse Apocalyptic®, 1: 4, 5. In the fourth gospel we have aiiv69, in Apoc apviov, 
perhaps better to distinguish "the Lamb " from the diminutive rh ^ptov, "the beast" Com- 
mon to both Gospel and Rev. are votctv, " to do " [the truth] ; vcpiirarfiv, of moral con- 
duct; iiXri^iv69f " genuine"; Sitfi^v, wti,v^v, of the higher wants of the soul; vkjivovv iv, 
woiiLoivtiv, b^rryalv; also 'oTeroome,' 'testimony,* ' Bhdegooom,* 'Shepherd,' ' Water of lifa.* In the Reve- 
lation there are grammatical solecisms : nominative for genitive, 1 : 4 — airb 6 «»v ; nomina- 
tive for accusative, 7:9— ettoi' .... ixXot voAvc; accusative for nominative, 20:2 — 
r&i' 5paicoi^a 6 o^iv. Similarly we have in Rom. 12: 5 — rhii xad* tU instead of rb Si «ad* ci^a, 
where icari has lost its regimen— a frequent solecism in later Greek writers; see Godet 
on John, 1: 260, 270. Emerson reminded Jones Very that the Holy Ghost surely writes 
good grammar. The Apocalypse seems to show that Emerson was wrong. 

The author of the fourth gospel speaks of John in the third person, **and scorned to 
blot it with a name." But so does Ceesar speak of himself in his Commentaries. Har- 
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• 

latk nid " ( 4 : 4 ). Paul quotes the O. T. fifty or sixty times, but never In this latter way. 
Iri>. 8:3—" vhieh luring at Um int been wfokm hj Um Lord, wu oonflrmad onto xa hj them that kaard" — shows 
that the writer did not receive the groepel at first hand. Luther and Calvin rightly saw 
in this a decisive proof that Paul was not the author, for ho alwaj^ insisted on the 
primary and independent character of his frospel. Harnack formerly thought the 
epistle written by Barnabas to Christians at liome, A. D. 81-96. More recently how- 
ever he attributes it to Priscilla, the wife of Aeiuila, or to their Joint authorship. The 
majesty of its diction, however, seems unfavorable to this view. William T. C. Hanna : 
'^The words of the author . . . are marshalled grandly, and move with the tread 
of an army, or with the swell of a tidal wave" : see Franklin Johnson, Quotations in 
N. T. from O. T., xii. Plumptre, Introd. to N. T., 37, and in Expositor, Vol. I, regards 
the author of this epistle as the same with that of the Apocnrphal Wisdom of Solomon, 
the latter being composed before, the former after, the writer's conversion to Chris- 
tianity. Perhaps our safest conclusion is that of Origen : *^ God only knows who 
wrote it." Harnack however remarlu: **The time in which our ancient Christian 
literature, the N. T. included, was considered as a web of delusions and falsifications, 
is past. The oldest literature of the church is, in its main points, and in most of its 
details, true and trustworthy." See articles on Hebrews, in Smith's and in Hastings* 
Bible Dictionaries. 

(e) As to 2 Peter, Jude, and 2 and 3 John, the epistles most frequently 
held to be spurious, we may say that, although we have no couclusive 
external evidence earlier than A. D. 160, and in the case of 2 Peter none 
earlier than A. D. 230-250, we may fairly urge in favor of their genuine- 
ness not only their internal characteristics of literary style and moral value, 
but also the general acceptance of them all since the third century as the 
actual productions of the men or class of men whose names they bear. 

Firmilianus ( 250 ), Bishop of Cosarea in Cappadocia, is the first dear witness to 2 Peter. 
Origen (230) names it, but, in naming it, admits that its genuineness is questioned. 
The Council of Laodicea (372) first received it into the Canon. With this very gradual 
recognition and acceptance of 2 Peter, compare the loss of the later works of Aristotle 
for a hundred and fifty years after his death, and their recognition as genuine so soon 
as they were recovered from the cellar of the family of Neieus in Asia; DeWette's 
first publication of certain letters of Luther after the lapse of throe hundred years, 
yet without occasioning doubt as to their genuineness ; or the concealment of Milton's 
Treatise on (Christian Doctrine, among the lumber of the State Paper Office in London, 
from 1677 to 1823 ; see Mair, Christian Evidences, 95. Sir William Hamilton complained 
that there were treatises of Chidworth, Berkeley and Collier, still lying unpublished 
and even unknown to their editors, biographers and fellow metaphysicians, but yet of 
the highest interest and importance ; see Mansel, Letters, Lectures and Keviews, 881 ; 
Archibald, The Bible Verified, 27. 2 Peter was probably sent from the East shortly 
before Peter's martyrdom; distance and persecution may have prevented its rapid 
circulation in other countries. Sagebeer, The Bible in Court, 114 — "A ledger may 
have been lost, or its authenticity for a long time doubted, but when once it is dis- 
covered and proved, it is as trustworthy as any other part of the res gcstm.^* See 
Plumptre, Epistles of Peter, .Introd., 73-81; Alford on 2 Peter, 4: Prolegomena, 167; 
Westcott, on Canon, in Smith's Bib. Diet., 1 : 370, 373 ; Blunt, Diet Doct. and Hist. 
Theol., art. : Canon. 

It is urged by those who doubt the genuineness of 2 Peter that the epistle speaks 
of "yonrapofiUas" (3:2), Just as Jade 17 speaks of "the apotUes," as if the writer did not 
number himself among them. But 2 Peter begins with " Simon Peter, a lenrani and apostle of Jesus 
Chrift," and Jude, "brother of Jamei" (Tene 1 ) was a brother of our Lord, but not an apostle. 
Hovey, Introd. to N. T., xzxi— *'The earliest passage manifestly based upon 2 Peter 
appears to be in the so-called Second Epistle of the Roman Clement, 16 : 3, which 
however is now understood to be a Christian homily from the middle of the second 
century." Origen (bom 186) testifies that Peter left one epistle, **and perhaps a 
second, for that is disputed." He also says: ''John wrote the Apocalypse, and an 
epistle of very few lines ; and, it may be, a second and a third ; since all do not admit 
them to be genuine." Ho quotes also from James and from Jude, adding that their 
oanonicity was doubted. 
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Hamaok regards 1 Peter, 2 Peter, James, and Jude, as written respectively about 
100, 170, 130, and 130, but not by the men to whom they are ascribed— the ascriptioiis to 
these authors being later additions. Hort remarks : ** If I were asked, I should say that 
the balance of the argument was against 2 Peter, but the moment I had done so I 
should begin to think I might be in the wrong.*' Sanday, Oracles of God, 73 note, 
considers the arguments in favor of 2 Peter unconvincing, but also the arguments 
against. He cannot get beyond a non liquet. He refers to Salmon, Introd. to N. T., 
529-560, ed. 4, as expressing his own view. But the later conclusions of Sanday are 
more radical. In his Bampton Lectures on Inspiration, 848, 889, he says: 2 Peter ^'is 
probably at least to this extent a counterfeit, that it appears under a name which is 
not that of its true author." 

Chase, in Hastings' Bib. Diet., 8 : 806-817, says that *' the first piece of certain evidence 
as to 2 Peter is the passage from Origen quoted by Eusebius, though it hardly admits 
of doubt that the Epistle was known to Clement of Alexandria. . . . We find no trace 
of the epistle in the period when the tradition of apostolic days was still living. ... It 
was not the work of the apostle but of the second century . . . put forward without 
any sinister motive . . . the personation of the apostle an obvious literary device rather 
than a religious or controversial fraud. The adoption of such a verdict can cause per- 
plexity only when the Lord's promise of guidance to his Church is regarded as a charter 
of infallibility.'* Against this verdict we would urge the dignity and spiritual value 
of 2 Peter— internal evidence which in our Judgment causes the balance to incline in 
favor of its apostolic authorship. 

(/) Upon no other hypothesis than that of their genuineness oan the 
general acceptance of these four minor epistles since the third century, and 
of all the other books of the New Testament since the middle of the second 
century, be satisfactorily accounted for. If they had been mere collections 
of floating legends, they could not have secured wide circulation as sacred 
books for which Christians must answer with their blood. If they had been 
forgeries, the churches at large could neither have been deceived as to 
their previous non-existence, nor have been induced unanimously to pre- 
tend that they were ancient and genuine. Inasmuch, however, as other 
accounts of their origin, inconsistent with their genuineness, are now cur- 
rent, we proceed to examine more at length the most important of these 
opposing views. 

The genuineness of the New Testament as a whole would still be demonstrable, 
even if doubt should still attach to one or two of its books. It does not matter that 
2nd Alcibiades was not written by Plato, or Pericles by Shakespeare. The Council of 
Carthage in 897 gave a place in the Canon to the O. T. Apocrypha, but the Reformers 
tore it out. Zwingli said of the Itevelation : ''It is not a Biblical book," and Luther 
spoke slightingly of the Epistle of James. The Judgment of Christendom at large is 
more trustworthy than the private impressions of any single Christian scholar. To 
hold the books of the N. T. to be written in the second century by other than those 
whoee names they bear is to hold, not simply to forgery, but to a conspiracy of for- 
gery. There must have been several forgers at work, and, since their writings wonder- 
fully agree, there must have been collusion among them. Yet these able men have 
been forgotten, while the names of far feebler writers of the second century have 
been presened. 

O. F. Wright, Scientific Aspects of Christian Evidences, 343— ** In civil law there are 
'statutes of limitations' which provide that tlie general acknowledgment of a pur- 
ported fact for a certain period shall Ire considered as conclusive evidence of it. If, 
for example, a man has remained in undisturbed possession of land for a certain num- 
ber of years, it is presumed that he has a valid claim to it, and no one is allowed to 
dispute his claim." Mair, Evidences, 90—" Wo probably have not a tenth part of the 
evidence upon which the early churches accepted the N. T. books as the genuine pro- 
ductions of their authors. Wo have only their verdict." Wynne, in Literature of the 
Second CCntury, 68— " Those who gave up the Scriptures were looked on by their fel- 
low Christians as * traditorcs,' traitors, who had basely yielded up what they ought to 

vo treasured as dearer than life. But all their books were not equally sacred. Some 
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were essential, and some were non-essential to the faith. Hence arose the distinction 
between canonical and non-canonicoL The general consciousnoss of Christians grew 
into a distinct registration." Such registration is entitled to the highest respect, and 
lays the burden of proof upon the objector. See Alexander, Christ and Christianity, 
Introduction ; Hovey, Oeneral Introduction to American Commentary on N. T. 

D. Bationalistic Theories as to the origin of the gospela These are 
attempts to eliminate the miraculous element from the New Testament 
records, and to reconstruct the sacred history upon principles of naturalism. 

Against them we urge the general objection that they are unscientific in 
their principle and method. To set out in an examination of the New Tes- 
tament documents with the assumption that all history is a mere natural 
development, and that miracles are therefore impossible, is to make history 
a matter, not of testimony, but of a priori speculation. It indeed renders 
any history of Christ and his apostles impossible, since the witnesses whose 
testimony with regard to miracles is discredited can no longer be con- 
sidered worthy of credence in their account of Christ's Hfe or doctrine. 

In Germany, half a century ago, " a man ma fiunoos aooording as he had liftad ap axes upon Um thick 
trees " (Pb. 74 : 5, 1. Y.). Just as among the American Indians he was not counted a man who 
could not show his scalps. The critics fortunately scalped each other ; see Tyler, Theol- 
ogy of Greek Poets, 79— on Homer. NicoU, The Church's One Foundation, 15— "Like 
the mummers of old, sceptical critics send one before them with a broom to sweep the 
stage clear of everything for their drama. If we assume at the threshold of the gos. 
pel study that everything of the nature of miracle is impossible, then the specific ques- 
tions are decided before the criticism begins to operate in earnest." Matthew Arnold : 
*^Our popular religion at present conceives the birth, ministry and death of Christ as 
altogether steeped in prodigy, brimful of miracle,— and mirades do not happen.** This 
presupposition influences the investigations of Kucnen, and of A. E. Abbott, in his 
article on the Gospels in the Encyc. Britannioa. We give special attention to four of 
the theories based upon this assumption. 

1st The Myth-theory of Strauss ( 1808-1874). 

According to this view, the gospels are crystallizations into story of Mes- 
sianic ideas which had for several generations filled the minds of imagina- 
tive men in Palestine. The myth is a narrative in which such ideas are 
unconsciously clothed, and from which the element of intentional and 
deliberate deception is absent. 

This early view of Strauss, which has become identified with his name, was exchanged 
in late years for a more advanced view which extended the meaning of the word 
^ myths * so as to include all narratives that spring out of a theological idea, and it 
admitted the existence of * pious frauds * in the gospels. Baur, he says, first convinced 
him that the author of the fourth gospel had ** not uufrequently composed mere 
fables, knowing them to be mere fictions." The animating spirit of both the old view 
and the new is the same. Strauss says : *' We know with certainty what Jesus was noU 
and what he has not done, namely, nothing superhuman and supernatural." ^* No gos- 
pel can claim that degree of historic credibility that would be required in order to make 
us debase our reason to the point of believing miracles." He calls the resurrection of 
Christ '' ein weltgeschlchtllcher Humbug." '' If the gospels are really historical doc- 
uments, we cannot exclude miracle from the life-story of Jesus ; " see Strauss, Life of 
Jesus, 17 ; New Life of Jesus, 1 : preface, xii. Vatke, Elnleitung in A. T., 210, 211, dis- 
tinguishes the myth from the saga or legend : The criterion of the pure myth is that 
the experience is impossible, while the saga is a tradition of remote antiquity ; the 
myth has In it the element only of belief, the 8a(fa has in it an element of history. 
Sabatier, PhUos. Religion, 87 — ** A myth is false in appearance only. The divine Spirit 
can avail himself of the fictions of poetry aa well as of logical reasonings. When the 
heart was pure, the veils of fable always allowed the face of truth to shine through. 
And does not childhood run on into maturity and old age ? '* 
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It is very oertain that childlike love of truth was not the animatinfr spirit of Strauss. 
On the oontrary* his spirit was that of remorseless criticism aud of uncompromisinir hos- 
tility to the supernatural. It has been well said that he gathered up all the prevloat 
objections of sceptics to the irospel narrative and hurled them in one mass, just as 
if some Sadduoee at the time of Jesus' trial had put all the taunts and ^bes, all the buf- 
fctings and insults, all the shame and spittinfr, into one blow delivered straight into 
the face of the Redeemer. An octogenarian and saintly German lady said unsuspect- 
ingly that *' somehow she never could get int c>rf8te<l " in Strauss's Leben Jesu, whi<di bar 
sceptical son had given her for religious reading. The work was almost altogether 
destructive, only the last chapter sugtrt^sting Strauss's own view of what Jesus was. 

If Luther's dictum is tnie that *'tbe heart is the best tlicologian," Strauss must be 
regarded as destitute of the main qualification for his task. Encyo. Britannica, 22: 
593—** Strauss's mind was almost exclusively analytical and critical, without depth of 
religious feeling, or philosophical penetration, or historical sympathy. His work was 
rarely constructive, and, save when he was dealing with a kindn>d spirit, he failed as a 
historian, biographer, and critic, strikingly illustrating Goethe's profoundly true prin- 
ciple that loving sympathy is essential for productive criticism." Pfleiderer, Strauss's 
Life of Jesus, xix — *' Strauss showed that the church formed the mythical traditioos 
about Jesus out of its faith in him as the Messiah ; but he did not show how the church 
came by the faith that Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah." See Carpenter, Mental 
Physiology, 362; Grote, Plato, 1 : 349. 

We object to the Myth-theory of Strauss, that 

( a ) The time between the death of Christ and the publication of the 
gosi)el8 was far too short for the growth and consolidation of such mythi- 
cal historiea MytliN, on the contrary, as the Indian, Qreek, Boman and 
Scandinavian instances bear witness, are the slow groi^lh of centuries. 

( h ) The first century was not a ceutiuy when such formation of myths 
was possible. Instead of being a credulous and imaginative age, it was an 
ago of historical inquiry and of Sadducoeism in matters of religion. 

Horace, in Odesl: 34 and 3: 6, denounced the neglect and squalor of the heathen 
temples, and Juvenal, Satire 2 : loO, says that ** Esse aliquid munes et subterraoui 
rt'gna Nee pueri credunt." Arnold of Rugby: "The idea of men writing mythic his- 
tories Ixitween the times of Livy and of Tacitus, and of St. Paul mistaking them for real- 
ities 1 " Pilate's sceptical inquiry, " What is truth ? " ( John 18 : 38 ), better represented the age. 
"The mythical age is past when an idea is presented abstractly— apart from narra^ 
tivo." The Jewish sect of the Sadducees shows that the rationalistic spirit was not 
confined to Greeks or liomans. The question of John t he liapt ist, lUt 11 : 3 — " Art thoa ht 
that oouMth, or look ve for another ? " and our Lord's answer. Mat 11 : 4, 5 >-" Go and tell John the thin; 
which j6 hear and tee : the blind reoeiTo their sight ... the dead are raised ap." show that the Jews expected 
miracles to be wrought by the Messiah ; ycit John 10 : 41 — "John indeed did no sign " shows also 
no irresistible inclination to invest popular teachers with miraculous powers ; see 
E. G. Robinson, Christian Evidences, 23 ; Wostcott, Com. on John 10:41 ; Rogers, Super- 
human Origin of the Bible, 61 ; Cox, Miracles, 50. 

( c ) The gospels cannot be a mythical outgrowth of Jewish ideas and 
exi)ectation5', l)ecau8e, in their main features, they run directly counter to 
these ideas aud expectations. The Hiillen and exchisive nationalism of the 
Jews could not have given rise to a gospel for all nations, nor could their 
expectations of a temi)oral monarch have led to the story of a suffering 
Messiah. 

The O. T. Apocrypha shows how narrow was the outlook of the Jews. 2 Esdras6: 
55, 50 says the Almighty has made the world " for tmr sakes"; other peoples, though 
they "alsowmie from Adam," to the Eternal "aro nothing, but b<i like unto spittle." 
The whole multitude of them are only, before him, ** like a sinjf Ir foul drop that oozes 
out of a cask " ( C. Geikio, in 8. S. Times ). Christ's kingdom <iiffercd from that which 
the Jews expected, both in its spirituaUin and its xmivcrmUiy (Bruce, Apologetics, 
3). There was no missionary impulse in the heathen world; on the other hand* 
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it was blasphemy for an ancient tribesman to make known his god to an outsidor 
( Nasb, Ethics and Revelation, 1(J6 ). The Apocryphal (gospels show what sort of myths 
the N. T. ago would have elaborated : Out of a demoniac younir woman Satan is said 
to depart in the form of a young man ( Bernard, in Literature of the Second Century, 
9»-l36). 

(d) The belief and propagation of snch mjihs are inoondsient "with 
what we know of the sober characters and self-sacrificing lives of the 
apostles. 

(e) The mythical theory cannot account for the acceptance of the 
gospels among the Qentiles, who had none of the Jewish ideas and expec- 
tations. 

(/) It cannot explain Christianity itself, with its belief in Ghrist's cruci- 
fixion and resurrection, and the ordinances which commemorate these facts. 

(d) Witness Thomas's doubting, and Paul's shipwrecks and scourgings. Cf.iftLi 
iB-^ov yap trttro^mriiiyoi^ fivOotc c^ajcoAovi:^^(ravT(9 -- ** we have not been on the false track 
of myths artificially elaborated." See F. W. Farrar, Witness of History to Christ, 4»-«8. 
(e) See the two books entitled : If the Gospel Narratives are My thical, — What Then? 
and. But How, — if the Gospels are Historic? (/) As the existence of the American 
Republic is proof that there was once a Revolutionary War, so the existence of 
Christianity is proof of the death of Christ. The change from the seventh day to the 
first, in Sabbtith observance, could never have come about in a nation so Sabbatarian, 
had not the first day been the celebration of an actual resurrection. Like the Jewish 
Passover and our own Independence Day, Baptism and the Lord's Supper cannot be 
accounted for, except as monuments and remembrances of historical facts at the 
beginning of the Christian church. See Muir, on the Lord*s Supper an abiding Witness 
to the Death of Christ, in Present Day Tracts, 6 : no. 36. On Strauss and his theory, see 
Hackett, in Christian Rov., 48 ; Weiss, Life of Jesus, 155-163 ; Christlieb, Mod. Doubt and 
Christ. Belief, 379-435 ; Maclear, in Strivings for the Faith, 1-136; H. B. Smith, in F&ith 
iind Philosophy, 442-408 ; Bayne, Review of Strauss's New Life, in TheoL Eclectic, 4 : 74 ; 
Row, in Lectures on Modem Scepticism, 3U5-3riU; Blbliotheca Sacra, Oct. 1871: art. by 
Prof. W. A. Stevens; Burgess, Antiquity and Unity of Man, 363, 204; Curtis on Inspi- 
ration, 62-67; Alexander, Christ and Christianity, 92-130; A. P. Peabody, in Smith's 
Bible Diet, 3: 954r-958. 

2nd. The Tendency-theory of Baur ( 1792-1860 ). 

This maintains that the gospels originated in the middle of the second 
century, and wore written under assumed names as a moans of reconciling 
opposing Jewish and Gentile tendencies in the church. ** These great 
national tendencies find their satisfaction, not in events corresponding to 
them, but in the elaboration of conscious fictions.'* 

Baur dates the fourth gospel at 160-170 A. D. ; Matthew at 130; Luke at 160; Mark at 
150-160. Baur never inquires who Christ was. He turns his attention from the facts to 
the documents. If the documents be proved unhistorical, there is no need of examin- 
ing the facts, for thert) are no facts to examine. He indicates the presupposition of his 
investigations, when he says: **The principal argument for the later origin of the 
gospels must forever remain this, that separately, and still more when taken together, 
they give an accountof the life of Jesus which involves impossibilities "—<. e., miracles. 
He would therefore remove their authorship far enough from Jesus' time to permit 
regarding the miracles as inventions. Baur holds that in Christ were united the uni> 
versalistlc spirit of the new religion, and the particularistic form of the Jewish Messi- 
anic idea; some of his disciples laid emphasis on the one, some on the other; hence 
first conflict, but finally reconcilation ; see statement of the Ttlbingen theory and of 
the way in which Baur was led to it, in Bruce, Apologetics, 860. E. G. Robinson inter- 
prets Baur as follows : " Paul ^ Protestant ; Peter — sacramentarian ; James— ethical ; 
Paul + Peter -H James — Christianity. Protestant preaching should dwell more on the 
ethical — cases of conscience— and less on mere Aoctrine, such as regeneration and 
Justification.'* 
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Baur was a straDfrer to the needs of his own soul, and so to the real character of tbe 
erospel. One of his friends and advisers wrote, after his death, in terms that were 
meant to bo laudatory : ** His wasa completely objective nature. No trace of personal 
needs or strugirles is discernible in connection with his investigatiODS of Christtanity.** 
The estimate of posterity is probably expressed in the Judgment with regard to the 
Tubingen school by Hamack : '* The possible picture it sketched was not the real, and 
the key with which it attempted to solve all problems did not suffice for the most 
simple. . . . The Ttlbingen views have indeed been compelled to undergo very large 
modifications. As regards the development of the church in the second century, it 
may safely be said that the hypotheses of the TUbingen school have proved them- 
selves everywhere inadequate, very erroneous, and are to-day held by only a very few 
scholars." See Baur, Die kanonischen Evangelion ; Canonical Gospels (Eng. transl.), 
530 ; Supernatural Religion, 1 : 211M44 and vol. 2 : Pfleiderer, Hibbert Lectures for 18SS. 
For accounts of Baur's position, see Herzog, Encyclopedic art. : Baur ; Clarke's tranaL 
of Hase's Life of Jesus, 34-96 ; Farrar, Critical History of Free Thought, 227, 228. 

We object to the Tendency -theory of Baur, that 

( a ) The destructive criticism to which it subjects the gospels, if appUed 
to secolar documents, would deprive us of any certain knowledge of the 
past, and render all history impossible. 

The assumption of artifice is itself unfavorable to a candid examination of the docu- 
ments. A perverse acuteness can descry evidences of a hidden auimua in the most 
simple and ingenuous literary productions. Instance the philosophical'lnterpretation 
of "Jack and JiU." 

( 6 ) The antagonistic doctrinal tendencies which it professes to find in 
the several gospels are more satisfactorily explained as varied but consistent 
aspects of the one system of truth held by all the apostles. 

Baur exaggerates the doctrinal and oflBciul difTerences between the leading apostlee. 
Peter was not simply a Judaizing Christian, but was tbe first preacher to the Gentiles, 
and his doctrine appears to have been subsequently influenced to a considerable extent 
by Paul's (see Plumptre on 1 Pet., 68-4.0). Paul was not an exclusively Hellenizing 
Christian, but invariably addressed tbe gospel to the Jews before he turned to the Gen- 
tiles. The evangelists give pictures of Jesus from difTerent points of view. As the 
Parisian sculptor constructs his bust with the aid of a dozen photographs of his subject, 
all taken from dlfTerent i)oint8 of view, so from the four portraits furnished us by 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John we are to construct the solid and symmetrical life of 
Christ. The deeper reality which makes reconciliation of the difTerent views possible 
is the actual historical Christ. Marcus Dods, Expositor's Greek Testament, 1: 675— 
**Tbey are not two Christs, but one, which the four Gospels depict: diverse as the 
profile and front face, but one another's complement rather than contradiction.'* 

Godet, Introd. to Gcwpel Collection, 272 — Matthew shows the greatness of Jesus— 
his full-length portrait; Mark his indefatigable activity; Luke his beneficent com- 
passion ; John his essential divinity. Matthew first wrote Aramaean Logia. This was 
translated into Greek and completed by a narrative of the ministry of Jesus for the 
Greek churches founded by Paul. This translation was not made by Matthew and did 
not make use of Mark ( 217-224 ). £. D. Burton : Matthew i* fulfilment of past prophecy ; 
Mark — manifestation of present power. Matthew is argument from prophecy ; Mark 
is argument from miracle. Matthew, as prophecy, made most impression on Jewish 
readers ; Mark, as pow( r, was best adapted to Gentiles. Prof. Burton holds Mark to be 
based upon oral tradition alone ; Matthew upon his Logia ( his real earlier Gospel ) and 
other fragmentary note's ; while Luke has a fuller origin in manuscripts and in Mark. 
See Aids to the Study of German Theology. 148-155; F. W. Porrar, Witness of History 
to Christ, 61. 

( c ) It is incredible that productions of such literary power and lofty 
r(jligious teaching as the gospels should have sprung up in the middle of 
the second century, or tliat, so springing uj), they should have been pub- 
lished under assumed names and for covert ends. 
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Thefreneral character of the literature of the second century is Illustrated by Iirna- 
tius's fanatical desire for martyrdom, the value ascribed by Hermas to ascetic riflror, 
the insipid allefforlce of Barnabas, Clement of Rome's belief in the phoenix, and the 
absurdities of the Apocryphal Gospels. The author of the fourth gospel amonsr the 
writers of the second century would have been a mountain among molo-hills. Wynne, 
Literature of the Second Century, 00—'* The apostolic and the sub-apostolic writers dif- 
fer from each other as a nugget of pure gold difTers from a block of quartz with veins 
of the precious metal gleaming through it.'* Dorncr, Hist. Doct. Person Christ, 1 : 1 : 03 
— ** Instead of the writers of the second century marking an advance on the apostolic 
age, or developing the germ given them by the apostles, the second century shows great 
retrogression, — its writers were not able to retain or comprehend all that had been 
given them." Martineau, Scat of Authority, 391—" Writers not only barbarous in 
speech and rude in art, but too often puerile in conception, passionate in temper, and 
credulous in belief. The legends of Papias, the visions of Hennas, the imbecility of 
Ircnaeus, the fury of Tertulllan, the rancor and indelicacy of Jerome, the stormy intoler- 
ance of Augustine, cannot fail to startle and repel the student; and. If he turns to the 
milder Hippolytus, he is introduced to a brood of thirty heresies which sadly dissipate his 
dream of the unity of the church." We can apply to the writers of the second century 
the question of R. G. IngersoU in the Shakespeare- Bacon controversy : *' Is it possible 
that Bacon left the bcist children of bis brain on Shakespeare's doorstep, and kept only 
the deformed ones at home?'* On the Apocryphal Gospels, see Cowper, in Strivings 
/or the Faith, 7^-106. 

(d) The theory requires ns to believe in a moral anomaly, namely, that 
a faithful disciple of Christ in the second century could be guilty of fabri- 
cating a life of his master, and of claiming authority for it on the ground 
that the author had been a companion of Christ or his apostles. 

'* A genial set of Jesuitical religionists"— with mind and heart enough to write the 
gospel according to John, and who at the same time have cold-blooded sagacity enough 
to keep out of their writings every trace of the developments of church authority 
belonging to the second century. The newly discovered "Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,** if dating from the early part of that century, shows that such a combi- 
nation is impossible. The critical theories assume that one who knew Christ as a man 
could not possibly also regard him as God. Lowrie, Doctrine of St. John, 13— "If St. 
John wrote, it is not possible to say that the genius of St. Paul foisted upon the church 
a conception which was strange to the original apostles." Falrbaim has well shown 
that if Christianity had been simply the ethical teaching of the human Jesus, it would 
have vanished from the earth like the sects of tHe Pharisees and of the Sadduoees ; if 
on the other hand it had been simply the Logos-doctrine, the doctrine of a divine 
Christ, it would have passed away like the speculations of Plato or Aristotle ; because 
Christianity unites the idea of the eternal Son of God with that of the incarnate Son of 
man, it is fitted to be and it has become an universal religion ; see Fairbairn, Philos- 
ophy of the Christian Heligion, 4, 15— '* Without the personal charm of the historical 
Jesus, the oecumenical creeds would never have been either formulated or tolerated, 
and without the metaphsrsical conception of Christ the Christian religion would long ago 
have ceased to live. ... It is not Jesus of Nazareth who has so powerfully entered into 
history ; it is the deified Christ who has been believed, loved and obeyed as the Savior 
of the world. . . . The two parts of Christian doctrine are combined in the one name 
'Jesus Christ.*" 

( 6 ) This theory cannot account for the universal acceptance of the gos- 
pels at the end of the second century, among widely separated communi- 
ties where reverence for writings of the apostles was a mark of orthodoxy, 
and where the Gnostic heresies would have made new documents instantly 
liable to suspicion and searching examination. 

Abbot, Gj^nulneness of the Fourth Gospel, 62, 80, 88, 80. The Johannine doctrine of 
the Logos, if first propounded in the middle of the second century, would have ensured 
the instant rejection of that gospel by the Gnostics, who ascribed creation, not to the 
Logos, but to successive " .^k>ns." How did the Gnostics, without " peep or mutter,** 
come to accept as genuine what had only in their own time been first sprung upon the 
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s burcJb tm'f While BmiiUicn > 130) uid Valentinus ' I30>, the Gnortkx, both quote firom 
the fourth grmpcU they <lo not dispute its genuineneH or ■o pgi a t thai it warn of reoent 
origin, Bruc«^, in his Apologetioflt Mys of Daur " He believed in tke aU-nflcieDcj of 
the Hegelian theory of de%'cli»pnient throuirb antagooisn. He aaw teodency ereiT- 
wlMrre. Anything additional, putting more oootentB into the penoo and t rarfctng of 
J««nM than luita the initial stage of derelopment, most be reckoned spuiiouab If we 
find Jesus in any of tite gospels claiming to be a supematoral being, such texts ean 
with the utmost confldenoe be set aside as sparioua, for such a thought could not 
belong to tlie initial stage of Christianity." But such a conception certainly exited in 
the second century, and it directly antagonised the speculations of the Gnostics. F. 
W. Farrar, on Irtnvs 1 2— **The word arm was used by the later Gnostics to describe 
the various emanations by which they tried at once to widen and to bridge over the 
gulf between the human and the divine. Over that Inugriuary chasm John threw the 
arch of the IncamaUon, when he wrote : *Thi ¥wi taeuM iiik' (Ma 1 : 14 x** A document 
which so cf^ntradieted the Gnostic teachings could not in the second century hare been 
quoted by the Gnostics themselves without dispute as to its genuineoess, if It had not 
been long recognized In the churches as a work of the apostle John. 

(/) Tbe acknowledgment by Banr that the epistles to the Bomans^ Qala- 
tians and Corinthians were written by Paul in the first century is faksl to 
his theory, since these ejiistles testify not only to miracles at the period 
at which they were written, but to the main events of Jesns' life and to the 
miracle of his resurrection, as facts ahready long acknowledged in the 
Christian church. 

Raur, Paulus dor Apostcl, S76—** There never has been the slightest suspicion of 
unauthcnticity cast on these epistles ( Gal., 1 and 3 Oor., Rom.), and they bear so inoon- 
t«.'Stably the character of Pauline originality, that there is no conceivable ground for 
the assertion of critical doubts in their case." Baur, in discussing the appearance of 
Christ to Paul on the way to Damascus, explains the outward from the inward : Paul 
translated intense and sudden conviction of the truth of the Christian religion into an 
outward scene. But this cannot explain the hearing of the outward sound by PauPs 
companionH. On the evidential value of the epistles here mentioned, see Lorimer, in 
Htrivings for the Fait b, 109-144 ; Howson, in Present Day Tracts, 4 : no. 24 ; Bow, Bamp- 
Um Lectures for 1H77 : 2i<!t-3i/i, On Daur and his theory in general, see Weiss, Life of 
Jesus, 1: 157 8f/.; Cbristlleb, Mod. Doubt and Christ. Belief , 504-548 ; Button, Essays, 1: 
17G-215; Thcol. Eclectic. 5: 1-4:2; Auberlen, Div. Revelation; Bib. Sac, 19: 75; Answers 
to Supernatural Religion, in Westcott, Hist. N. T. Canon, 4th ed., Introd. ; Lightfoot, in 
Contemporary licv., Dec. 1874, and Jan. 1875; Salmon, Introd. to N. T., 6-31; A. B. 
Bruce, in Present Day Tracts, 7 : no. 38. 

3d. The Romance-theory of Renan ( 1823-1892 ). 

Tliifl theory admits a basis of truth in the gospels and holds that they 
all belong to the century following Jesus* death. "According to" Mat- 
thew, Mark, etc., however, means only that Matthew, Mark, etc., wrote 
these gos])els in substance. Renan claims that the facts of Jesus* life were 
BO sublimated by enthusiasm, and so overlaid with pious fraud, that the gos- 
pels in their present form cannot be accepted as genuine, — in short, the 
goK])(*lH are to be regarded as historical romances which have only a foun- 
dation ill fact 

Thu miimun of this theory is plainly shown in Rcnan's Life of Jesus, preface to 13th 
ed.— ** If miracles and the inspiration of certain books are realities, my method is 
di;t4>8tablo. If miracles and the inspiration of books are beliefs without reality, my 
method is a irocxl one. Hut the question of the supernatural is decided for us with per- 
fect certainty by the sinfrlo consideration that there is no room for believinflr in a thinfir 
of which the world offers no experimental trace.'* "On the whole," sblts Renan, "I 
admit as authentic the four canonical Kospels. All, in my opinion, date from the first 
c(*ntury, and the authors are, grcnerally speaking*, those to whom they are attributed." 
Ho n^g&rda («al., 1 and 2 Cor., and Kom., as ^'indisputable and undisputed." He speaks 
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of them as *' being texts of an absolute authenticity, of complete sincerity, and without 
le^nds " ( Les Ap6trcs, xxiz ; Lcs llvanfiriles, xi). Yet he denies to Jesus '^sinoerity 
with himself " ; attributes to him *' Innocent artifice " and the toleration of pious fraud, 
as for example in the case of the stories of Lazarus and of his own resurrection. ** To 
conceive the good is not sufficient : it must be made to succeed ; to accomplish this, less 
pure paths must be followed. . . . Not by any fault of his own, his conscience lost 
somewhat of its original purity, >- his mission overwhelmed him. . . . Did he regret 
his too lofty nature, and, victim of his own greatness, mourn that he had not remained 
a simple artizan ? " So Kenan ** pictures Christ's later life as a misery and a lie, yet he 
requests us to bow before this sinner and before his superior, Saksra-Mouni, as demi- 
gods " ( see Nicoll, The Church's One Foundation, 6S, dS ). Of the highly wrought imagi- 
nation of Mary Magdalene, he says : " O divine power of love I sacred moments, in which 
the passion of one whose senses were deceived gives us a resuscitated God I" See 
Kenan, Life of Jesus, 21. 

To this Bomance-theory of Benan, we object that 

( a ) It involves an arbitrary and partial treatment of the Christian doo- 
uments. The claim that one writer not only borrowed from others, but 
interpolated ad libituniy is contradicted by the essential agreement of the 
manuscripts as quoted by the Fathers, and as now extant. 

Kenan, according to Mair, Christian Evidences, 153, dates Matthew at 84 A. D.; Mark 
at 76 ; Luke at IH ; John at 125. These dates mark a considerable retreat from the 
advanced positions taken by Baur. MoJr, in his chapter on Keoent Reverses in Nega- 
tive Criticism, attributes this result to the late discoveries with regard to the Epistle of 
Durnabas, Hippolytus's Kefutation of all Heresies, the Clementine Homilies, and 
Tatian's Diatessaron: ** According to Baur and his immediate followers, we have less 
than one quarter of the N. T. belonging to the first century. According to Hilgenfeld, 
the present head of the Baur school, we have somewhat less than three quarters belong- 
ing to the first century, while substantially the same thing may be said with regard to 
Holzmann. According to Kenan, wo have distinctly more than three quarters of the 
N. T. falling within the first century, and therefore within the apostolic age. This 
surely Indicates a very decided and extraordinary retreat since the time of Baur's grand 
assault, that is, within the lost fifty years." We may add that the concession of author- 
ship within the apostolic age renders nugatory Kenan's hypothesis that the N. T. docu- 
ments have been so enlarged by pious fraud that they cannot be accepted as trustworthy 
accounts of such events as miracles. The oral tradition itself had attained so fixed a 
form that the many manuscripts used by the Fathers were in substantial agreement in 
respect to these very events, and oral tradition in the Bast hands down without serious 
alteration much longer narratives than those of our gospels. The Pundita Kamabai 
can repeat after the lapse of twenty years portions of the Hindu sacred books exceed- 
ing in amount the whole contents of our Old Testament. Many cultivated men in 
Athens knew by heart all the Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer. Memory and reverence 
alike kept the gospel narratives free from the corruption which Kenan supposes. 

( 6 ) It attributes to Christ and to the apostles an alternate fervor of 
romantic enthusiasm and a false pretense of miraculous power which are 
utterly irreconcilable with the manifest sobriety and holiness of their lives 
and teachings. If Jesus did not work miracles, he was an impostor. 

On Ernest Kenan, His Life and the Life of Jesus, see A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 
.132-363, especially 356—*' Kenan attributes the origin of Christianity to the predomi- 
nance in Palestine of a constitutional susceptibility to mystic excitements. Christ is to 
him the incarnation of sympathy and tears, a being of tender impulses and passionate 
ardors, whose native genius it was to play upon the hearts of men. Truth or falsehood 
made little difTerence to him ; anjthing that would comfort the poor, or touch the finer 
feelings of humanity, he availed himself of; ecstasies, visions, melting moods, these 
were the secrets of Uis power. Keligion was a beneficent superstition, a sweet delusion 
—excellent as a balm and solace for the ignorant crowd, who never could be philoso- 
phers if they tried. And so the gospel river, as one has said, is traced back to a foun- 
tain of weeping men and women whose brains had oozed out at their eyes, and the per- 
fection of spirituality is made to be a sort of maudlin monasticism. . • . How differ- 

11 
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ent from the strong and holy love of Christ, which would save men only by bringing 
them to the truth, and which claims men's imitation only because, without love for God 
and for the soul, a man is without truth. How inexplicable from this view the fitct 
that a pure Christianity has everywhere quickened the intellect of the nations, and 
that every revival of it, as at the Reformation, has been followed by mighty forward 
leaps of civilization. Was Paul a man carried away by mystic dreams and irrational 
enthusiasms ? Let the keen dialectic skill of his epistles and his profound grasp of the 
great matters of revelation answer. Has the Christian church been a company of pul- 
ing sentimentalists? Let the heroic deaths for the truth suffered by the martyrs wit- 
ness. Nay, ho must have a low idea of his kind, and a yet lower idea of the Ood who 
made them, who can believe that the noblest spirits of the race have risen to greatness 
by abnegating will and reason, and have gained influence over all ages by resigning 
themselves to semi-idiocy.* 
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( ) It fails to aooonnt for the power and progress of the gospel, as a 
system directly opposed to meu's natural tastes and prepossessLons — a 
system which substitates truth for romance and law for impulse. 

A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 858 — '' And if the later triumphs of Christianity 
are inexplicable upon the theory of Renan, how can we explain its founding? The 
sweet swain of Galilee, beloved by women for his beauty, fascinating the unlettered 
crowd by his gentle speech and his poetic ideals, giving comfort to the sorrowing and 
hope to the i>oor, credited with supernatural power which at first he thinks it not 
worth while to deny and finally gratifies the multitude by pretending to exercise, 
roused by opposition to polemics and invective until the delightful young rabbi 
becomes a gloomy giant, an intractable fanatic, a fierce revolutionist, whose denunci- 
ation of the powers that be brings him to the Cross.— what is there in him to account 
for the moral wonder which we call Christianity and the beginningsof its empire in the 
world ? Neither delicious pastorals like those of Jesus' first period, nor apocalyptic 
fevers like those of his second period, according to Rcnan's gospel, furnish any rational 
explanation of that mighty movement which has swept through the earth and has 
revolutionized the faith of mankind." 

Berdoe, Browning, 47— '* If Christ wore not God, his life at that stage of the world's 
history could by no posBibility have had the vitalizing force and love-compelling power 
that Renan's pages everywhere disclose. Renan has strengthened faith in Christ's 
deity while laboring to destroy it." 

Renan, in discussing Christ^s appearance to Paul on the way to Damascus, explains 
the inward from the outward, thus precisely reversing the conclusion of Baur. A sad- 
den storm, a flash of lightning, a sudden attack of ophthalmic fever, Paul took as an 
appearance from heaven. But we reply that so keen an observer and reasoner could not 
have been thus deceived. Nothing could have made him the apostle to the Gentiles but 
a sight of the glorified Christ and the accompanying revelation of the holiness of God, 
his own sin, the sacrifice of the Son of God, its universal efiicacy, the obligation laid 
upon him to proclaim it to the ends of the earth. For reviews of Renan, see Hutton, 
Essays, 261-281, and Contemp. Thought and Thinkers, 1 : 227-234; H. B. Smith, Faith and 
Philosophy, 401-141: Christlieb, Mod. Doubt, ^i^y-iil; Pressens^, in TheoL Eclectic, 
1 : 199 ; Uhlhorn, Mod. Representations of Life of Jesus, 1-33 ; Bib. Sac, 22 : 207 ; 2J : 353, 
629; Present Day Tracts, 3 : no. 16, and 4: no. 21; E. G. Robinson, Christian £\idencos, 
43-48 ; A. H. Strong, Sermon before Baptist World Congress, 1005. 

4th. The Development-theory of Homack ( bom 1851). 

This holds Christianity to be a historical development from germs which 
were devoid of both dogma and miracle. Jesus was a teacher of ethics, 
and the original gospel is most clearly represented by the Sermon on tlie 
Monnt. Greek influence, and csijocially that of the Alexandrian philoso- 
phy, added to this go8})el a theological and 8ui>ernatural element, and so 
changed Christianity from a life into a doctrine. 

Hamack dates Matthew at 70>75; Mark at 65-70: Luke at 78-93 ; the fourth gospel at 
80-110. He regards both the fourth gospel and the book of Revelation as the works, 
not of John the Apostle, but of John the Presbyter. He separates the prologue of the 
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fourth gtmpel from the goepel itself, and considers the proloirue as a preface added 
after its oriirinal composition in order to enable the Hellenistic reader to understand it. 
**The sospel itself," says Hamack, ** contains no Logos-idea ; it did not develop out of 
a Lofos-idea, such as tiourlshed at Alexandria ; it only connects itself with such an 
idea. The gospel itself is based upon the historic Christ ; he is the subject of all its 
statements. This historical trait can in no way be dissolved by any kind of speculation. 
The memory of what was actually historical was still too powerful to admit at this point 
any Oaosttc Influences. The Logos-Idea of the prologue is the Logos of Alexandrine 
Judaism, the Logos of Philo, and it is derived ultimately from the 'Son of man ' in the 
book of DanleL . . . The fourth goepel, which does not proceed from the Apostle 
John and does not so claim, cannot be used as a historical source in the ordinary sense of 
that word. . . . The author has managed with sovereign freedom ; hart transposed occur- 
rences and has put them in a light that is foreign to them ; has of his own accord com- 
posed the discourses, and has illustrated lofty thoughts by inventing situations for 
them. Difllcult as it is to recognize, an actual tradition in his work is not wholly lack- 
ing. For the history of Jesus, however, it can hardly anywhere be taken into account ; 
only little can bo taken from it, and that with caution. ... On the other hand it is a 
source of the first rank for the answer of the q uestion what living views of the person of 
Jesus, what light and what wnrmtb, the gospel has brought into being." See Harnack's 
article in Zeitschrift fUr Theol. u. Kircbe, 2: 189-:2;jl, and his Wescn des Christonthums, 
13. Kaftan also, who belongs to the same Ritscblian school with Hamack, tells us in 
his Truth of the Christian Religion, 1 : 07, that as the result of the Logos-speculation, 
^'thecentreof gravity, instead of being placed in the historical Christ who founded 
the kingdom of God, is placed in the Christ who as eternal Logos of God was the 
mediator in the creation of the world." This view is elaborated by Hatch in his Hib- 
bert Lectures for 1888, on the Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian 
Church. 

We object to the Development-theory of Hamack, that 

( a ) The Sermon on the Mount is not the sum of the gospel, nor its 
original form. Mark is the most original of the gospels, yet Mark omits 
the Sermon on the Mount, and Mark is preeminently the gospel of the 
miracle-worker. 

( 6 ) All four gospels lay the emphasis, not on Jesus' life and ethical 
teaching, but on his death and resurrection. Matthew implies Christ's 
deity when it asserts his absolute knowledge of the Father (11 : 27), his 
universal judgeship (25 :32), his supreme authority (28 : 18), and his 
omnipresence (28 : 20), while the phrase "Son of man" implies that he is 
also "Son of God." 

Mat il : 27 — " ill things luiTa been dellTered an to me of nj Father : and no one knoveth the Son, saTe the Father ; 
neither doth any knov the Father, sare the Son, and he to whomsoerer the Son willeth to rereal him " : 25 : 32 — " and 
before him ihall be gathered all the nationi : and ha ihall leparate them one from another, as the shepherd separateth the 
sheep i^om the goats" ; 28 : 18— " ill anthority hath been giren nnto ma in hearen and on earth " ; 28 : 20 — " lo, I 
am vith 70a alvays, sTen nnto the end of the world." These sayings of Jesus in Matthew's g-ospel 
show that the conception of Christ's greatness was not peculiar to John : "I am" tran- 
scends time; "with yon" transcends space. Jesus speaks "sub specie eternltatls " ; his 
utterance is equiralent to that of John 8 : 58— "More ibraham was bom, I am," and to that of 
lebrewi 13 : 8— " Jens Christ is the same yesterday and to-day, yea and for erer." He is, as Paul declares in 
Iph. i :23, one "that lllleth all in all," that is, who is omnipresent. 

A. H. Strong, Philos. and Religion, 20<;— The phrase *'Son of man'* intimates that 
Christ was more than man : *' Suppose I were to go about proclaiming myself * Son of 
man.' Who does not see tliat it would be mere impertinence, unless I claimed to be 
something more. * Son of Man ? But what of that ? Cannot every human being call 
himself the same ?' When one takes the title * Son of man ' for his characteristic designa- 
tion, as Jesus did, he implies that there is something strange in his being Son of man ; 
that this is not his original condition and dignity ; that it is condescenHion on his part 
to be Son of man. In short, when Christ calls himself Son of man, it implies that he 
has come from a higher level of being to inhabit this low earth of ours. And so, when 
we are asked * What think ye of the Clirist ? whose son is he ?' we must answer, not 
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simply. He is Son of man, but also. He ia Son of God." On Son of man, see Drl\'er ; on 
Son of God, SCO Sanday; both in Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible. Sunday: ^*Tho 
Son is so called primarily aa incarnate. But that which is the essence of the Incarna- 
tion must needs bo also largrer than the Incarnation. It must needs have its roots in 
the eternity of Godhead." Gore, Incarnation. 66, 73— ^* Christ, the final Judge, of the 
synoptics, is not dissociable from the divine, eternal Being, of the fourth goepeL" 

( c ) The preexistenco and atonement of Chrifit cannot be regarded as 
accretions upon the original gospel, since these find expression in Paul 
who wrote before any of our evangelists, and in his epistles anticipated the 
Logos-doctrino of John. 

( d) We may grant that Greek influence, through the Alexandrian phi- 
losophy, helloed the New Testament ^Titers to discern what was already 
present in the life and work and teaching of Jesus ; but, like the microscope 
which discovers but does not create, it added nothing to the substance of 
the faith. 

Gore, Incarnation, 6S— ^Tho divinity, incarnation, resurrection of Christ were not 
an accretion upon the original belief of the apostles and their first disciples, for these 
are all recognized as uncontroverted mutters of faith in the four great epistles of Paul, 
written at a date when the greater part of those who had seen the risen Christ were 
still alive." The Alexandrian philosophy was not the source of apostolic doctrine, but 
only the form in which that doctrine was cast, the light thrown upon it which brought 
out its meaning. A. H. Strong. Christ in Creation, 146 — ** When we come to John's 
gospel, therefore, we find in it the mere unfolding of truth that for substance had 
been in the world for at least sixty years. ... If the Platonizing philosophy of Alexan- 
dria assisted in this genuine development of Christian doctrine, then the Alexandrian 
philosophy was a providential help to inspiration. The micn)6cope does not invent ; it 
only discovers. Paul and John did not add to the truth of Christ ; their philosophical 
equipment was only a microscope which brought into clear view the truth that was 
there already." 

Ptleiderer, Philos. Religion, 1 : 138— "The metaphysical conception of the Logos, as 
immanent in the world and ordering it according to law, was filled with religious and 
moral contents. In Jesus the cosmlcal principle of nature became a religious principle 
of salvation." See Kilputrick's article on Philosophy, In Hastings' Bible Dictionary. 
Kilpatrick holds that Harnack ignores the self-consciousness of Jesus ; does not fairly 
Interpret the Acts in its mention of the early worship of Jesus by the church before 
Greek philosophy had intluenced it ; refers to the intellectual peculiarities of the N. T. 
writers conceptions which Paul insists are simply the faith of all Christian people as 
such ; forgets that the Christian idea of union with God secured through the atoning 
and reconciling work of a pers(mal Redeemer utterly transcended Greek thought, and 
furnished the solution of the i)roblem after which Greek philosophy was vainly groping. 

(e) Though Mark says nothing of the virgin-birth because his story is 
limited to what the ai)O8tl08 had witnessed of Jesus' deeds, Matthew ap]>ar- 
ently gives us Joseph's story and Luke gives Mary's story — both stories 
naturally published only after Jesus' resurrection. 

(/) The larger uuderstandiiig of doctrine after Jesus' death was itself 
predicted by our Lord (John IG : 12). The Holy Spirit was to bring his 
teachings to remembrance, and to guide into all the truth (16 : 13), and 
the apostles were to continue the work of teaching which he had begun 
(Acts 1:1). 

John 16 : 12, 13 — "I hare yet muij things to uj onto 70a, but ye cannot bear them nov. Hovbeit, vhtn he, Um 
Spirit of truth, ii oom^ ha shall guide you into all the truth " ; Acts 1 : 1 — " The former treatise I made, Theophilot, 
eonoarning all that Jesus began to do and to teach." A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 146— ^* That 
the beloved disciple, after a half century of meditation upon what he had seen and 
heard of God manifest in the Hesh, should have penetrated more deeply into the mean- 
ing of that wonderful revelation is not only not surprising,— it is precisely what Jesus 
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himself foretold. Our Lord had many thinfirs to say to his disciples, but then they 
could not bear them. I[e promised that the Holy Spirit should bring to their remem- 
brance both himself and his words, and should lead them into all the truth. And this 
is the whole secret of what are called accretions to original Christianity. So far as 
they are contained in Scripture, they are inspired discoveries and unf oldings, not mere 
speculations and Inventions. They are not additions, but elucidations, not vain 
imaginings, but correct iiitepretations. . . . When the later theology, then, throws 
out the supernatiuul and dogmatic, as coming not from Jesus but from Paul's epistles 
and from the fourth gospel, our claim is that Paul and John are only inspired and 
authoritative interpreters of Jesus, seeing themselves and making us see the fulness of 
the Godhead that dwelt in him." 

While Harnack, in our Judgment* errs in his view that Paul contributed to the gos- 
pel elements which it did not originally possess, he shows us very clearly many of the 
elements In that gospel which ho was the first to recognize. In his Wcsen dcs Christen- 
thums. 111, he tells us that a few years ago a celebrated Protestant theologian declared 
that Paul, with his Rabbinical theology, was the destroyer of the Christian religion. 
Others have regarded him as the founder of that religion. But the majority have 
seen in him the apostle who best understood his Lord and did most to continue his 
work. Paul, as Harnack maintains, first comprehended the gospel definitely : (1 ) as 
an accomplished redemption and a present salvation — the crucified and risen Christ 
as giving access to God and righteousness and peace therewith ; (2) as something new, 
which does away with the religion of the law ; (3 ) as meant for all, and therefore for 
Gentiles also, indeed, as superseding Judaism ; ( 4 ) as expressed in terms which are not 
simply Greek but also human, — Paul made the gospel comprehensible to the world. 
Islam, rising in Arabia, is an Arabian religion still. Buddhism remains an Indian 
religion. Christianity is at homo in all lands. Paul put new life into the Roman 
empire, and inaugurated the Christian culture of the West. He turned a local into a 
universal religion. His infiuence however, according to Harnack, tended to the undue 
exaltation of organization and dogma and O. T. Inspiration — points in which, in our 
Judgment, Paul took sober middle ground and saved Christian truth for the world. 

2. Oenui7ien€88 of the Books of the Old Testament 

Since nearly one half of the Old Testament is of anonymous anthorship 
and certain of its books may be attributed to definite historic characters 
only by way of convenient classification or of literary personification, we 
here mean by genuineness honesty of purpose and freedom from any- 
thing counterfeit or intentionally deceptive so far as respects the age or 
the authorship of the documents. 

We show the genuineness of the Old Testament books : 

( a ) From the witness of the New Testament, in which all but six books 
of the Old Testament are either quoted or alluded to as genuine. 

The N. T. shows coincidences of language with the O. T. Apocryphal books, but it 
contains only one direct quotation from them; while, with the exception of Judges, 
Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Esther, Ezra, and Nehemiah, every book in the Hebrew canon, 
is used either for illustration or pniof . The single Apocryphal quotation is found in Jade 14 
and is in all probability taken from the book of Enoch. Although Volkmar puts the 
date of this book at 132 A. D., and although some critics hold that Jude quoted only 
the same primitive tradition of which the author of the book of Enoch afterwards 
made use, the weight of modem scholarship inclines to the opinion that the book 
itself was written as early as 170-70 B. C, and that Jude quoted from it ; see Hastings' 
Bible Dictionary : Book of Enoch ; Sanday, Bampton Lect. on Insphration, 95 . "If 
Paul could quote from Gentile poets (Acts 17 : 28 ; Titos 1 : 12), it is hard to understand why 
Jude could not cite a work which was certainly in high standing among the faithful " ; 
see Schodde, Book of Enoch, 41, with the Introd. by Ezra Abbot. While Jude 14 gives 
us the only direct and express quotation from an Apocryphal book. Jade 6 and 9 con- 
tain allusions to the Book of Enoch and to the Assumption of Moses ; see Charles, 
Assumption of Moses, 02. In Hebnwt 1 : 3, we have words taken from Wisdom 7 : 26 ; 
and Hebrew! 11 : 34-38 is a remlnisoenoe of 1 Maccabees. 
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( 6 ) From the iestamon j of Jewish aathoritiee, ancieiit and modem, 
who declare the same books to be sacred, and only the same books, that 
are now comprised in onr Old Testament Scriptores. 

Joflephus enumerates twenty-two of these books ** which are Justly aocredlted" (omit 
#cta— Nlese, and Hastings* Dlct.« 8 : 007). Our present Hebrew Bible makes twenty- 
four, by separating Ruth from J udgos, and Lamentations from Jeremiah. See Josephus, 
Against Apion, 1:8; Smith's Bible Dictionary, article on the Ganon, 1 : 360, 360. Phllo 
( bom 20 B. C. ) never quotes an Apocryphal book, although he docs quote from neaiiy 
all the books of the O. T.; see Kyle, Phllo and Holy Scripture. George Adam Smith, 
Modem Criticism and Preaching, 7—** The theory which ascribed the Canon of the O. 
T. to a single decision of the Jewish church in the days of its inspiration is not a theory 
supported by facts. The growth of the O. T. Canon was very graduaL Virtually it 
began in QSl B. C, with the acceptance by all Judah of Deuteronomy, and the adop- 
tion of the whole Law, or first five books of the O. T., under Neheiniah in 445 B. C 
Then came the prophets before 200 B. C, and the Hagiographa from a century to two 
centuries later. The strict definition of the last division was not complete by the time 
of Christ. Christ seems to testify to the Law, the Prophets, and Uie Psalms; yet 
neither Christ nor his apostles make any quotation from Ezra, Nehemlah, Esther, 
Canticles, or Ecclesiastes, the last of which books were not yet recognized by all the 
Jewish schools. But while Christ is the chief authority for the O. T., he was also its 
first critic. He rejected some parts of the Law and was indiflTerent to many others. 
He enlarged the sixth and seventh commandments, and reversed the eye for an eye, 
and the permission of divorce; touched the leper, and reckoned all foods lawful; 
broke away from literal observance of the Sabbath-day; left no commands about 
sacrifice, temple-worship, circumcision, but, by institution of the New Covenant, abro- 
gated these sacraments of the Old. The apostles appealed to extra-canonical writings.** 
Gladden, Seven Puzzling Bible Books, 68-96—** Doubts were entertained in our Lord's 
day as to the canonicity of several parts of the O. T., especially Proverbs, Eoclesiastos, 
Song of Solomon, Esther." 

( c ) From the testimony of the Septoagint translation, dating from the 
first half of the third century, or from 280 to 180 B. C. 

MSS. of the Septuagint contain, indeed, the O. T. Apocrypha, but the writeis of Vhe 
latter do not recognize their own work as on a level with the canonical Scriptures, 
which they regard as distinct from all other books ( Ecclesiasticus, prologue, and 
48: 24; aiso24:23 27; 1 Mac. 12:9; 2 Mac.6: 23; lEsd. 1:28;6: 1; Banich2:2l). So 
both ancient and modem Jews. See Bissell, in Lange's Commentary on the Apocrypha, 
Introduction, 44. In the prologue to the apocr>'phal book of Ecclesiasticus, we read 
of " the Law and the Prophets and the rest of the books,'* which shows tUat as early 
as 190 B. C, the probable date of Ecclesiasticus, a threefold division of the Jewish 
sacred books was recognized. That the author, however, did nut conceive of these 
books as constituting a completed canon seems evident from his assertion in this con- 
nection that his grandfather Jesus also wrote. 1 Mac. 12 : 9 ( 80-90 B. C. ) S{>cak8 of '* the 
sacred books which are now in our hands." Hustings, Bible Dictionary, 3 : 611 — ** The 
O. T. was the result of a gradual process which bcKtin with the sanction of thcHexateuch 
by Ezra and Nehemlah, and practically dosed with the decisions of the Council of 
Jamnia '* — Jamnia is the ancient Jabneh, 7 miles south by west of Tiberias, where met 
a council of rabbins at some time between 90 to 118 A. D. This Council decided in 
favor of CJanticles and Ecclesiastes, and closed the O. T. Canon. 

The Greek version of the Pentateuch which forms a part of the Septuagint is said by 
Josephus to have been made in the reign and by the order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
King of Egypt, about 270 or 280 B. C. ** The legend is that it was made by seventy-two 
persons in seventy-two daj's. It is supposed, however, by modern critics that this 

f version of the several books is the work not only of different hands but of separate 
times. It is probable that ut first only the Pentateuch was translated, and the remain- 
ing books gradually; but the translation is believed to have been completed by the 
second century B. C* ( Century Dictiomiry, in voce ). It therefore furnishes an impor- 
tant witness to the genuineness of our (). T. documents. Driver, Introd. to O. T. Lit., 
xxxi — *• For the opinion, often met with in modem books, that the Qmon of the O. T. 
was closcxl by Ezra, or in Ezra's time, there is no foundation in antiquity what- 
MMMB^Il that can reasonably be treated as historical in Ithc accounts of Ezra's 

J^^^^^M is limited to the Law.'* 
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{d) From indications that soon after the exile, and so early as the 
times of Ezra and Nehemiah ( 500-450 B. G. ), the Pentateuch together with 
the book of Joshna was not only in existence but was regarded as authori- 
tative. 

2 Mac. 2: 13-15 intimates that Nehemiah founded a library, and there is a tradition 
that a *' Great Synagogue *' was gathered in his time to determine the Canon. But 
Hastings' Dictionary, 4 : 644, asserts that **tho Great Synagogue was originally a meet- 
ing, and not an institution. It met onoe for all, and all that is told about it, except 
what we read in Nehemiah, is pure fable of the later Jews." In like manner no depen- 
dence is to be placed upon the tradition that Ezra miraculously restored the ancient 
Scriptures that had been lost during the exile. Clement of Alexandria says: *' Since 
the Scriptures perished in the Captivity of Nebuchadnezzar, Esdras ( the Greek form of 
Ezra ) the Levitc, the priest, in the time of Artaxcrxes, Ring of the Persians, having 
become inspired in the exercise of prophecy, restored again the whole of the ancient 
Scriptures." But the work now divided into 1 and 2 Chronicles. Ezra and Nehemiah, 
mentions Darius Codomannus ( Heh. 12 : 22 ), whose date is 336 B.C. The utmost the tradition 
proves is that about 300 B. C. the Pentateuch was in some sense attributed to Moses; 
sec Bucon, Genesis of Genesis, 85; Bib. Sac, 1863: 381, 660, 799; Smith, Bible Diet., art.: 
Pentateuch; Theological Eclectic, 6: 215; Bissell, Hist. Origin of the Bible, 398-40S. 
On the Men of the Great Synagogue, see Wright, Eoclesiastes, 6-12, 475-477. 

( 6 ) From the testimony of the Samaritan Pentateuch, dating from the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah (500-450 B. C. ). 

The Samaritans had been brought by the king of Assyria from "Babylon, and from Catkak 
and from irra, and from Hamath and Sepharraim " ( 2 L i? : 6, 24, 26 ), to take the place of the people of 
Israel whom the king had carried away captive to his own land. The colonists had 
brought their heathen gods with them, and the incursions of wild beasts which the 
intermission of tillage occasioned gave rise to the belief that the God of Israel was against 
them. One of the captive Jewish priests was therefore sent to teach them " the Uw of tkt 
god of the land " and he " Uoght them how they should fear Jehorah " ( 2 L 17 : 27, 28 ). The result wafl 
that they adopted the Jewish ritual, but combined the worship of Jehovah with that of 
their graven images ( rene 33 ). When the Jews returned from Babylon and began to 
rebuUd the walls of Jerusalem, the Samaritans offered their aid, but this aid was indig- 
nantly refused ( Esra 4 and Hehemiah 4 ). Hostility arose between Jews and Samaritans— a 
hostility which continued not only to the time of Christ (John 4: 9X but even to the 
present day. Since the Samaritan Pentateuch substantially coincides with the Hebrew 
Pentateuch, it furnishes lis with a definite past date at which it certainly existed in 
nearly its present form. It witnesses to the existence of our Pentateuch in essentially 
its present form as far back as the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Green, Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch, 44, 45 — ^'After being repulsed by the Jews, 
the Samaritans, to substantiate their claim of being sprung f i-om ancient Israel, eagerly 
accepted the Pentateuch which was brought them by a renegade priest.*' W. Robertson 
Smith, in Encyc. Brit., 21 : 244— *' The priestly law, which is throughout based on the 
practice of the priests of Jerusalem before the captivity, was reduced to form after the 
exile, and was first published by Ezra as the law of the rebuilt temple of Zion. The 
Samaritans must therefore have derived their Pentateuch from the Jews after Ezra's 
reforms, i, e., after 444 B. C. Before that time Samaritanism cannot have existed in 
a form at all similar to that which we know ; but there must have been a community 
ready to accept the Pentateuch." See Smith's Bible Dictionary, art. : Samaritan Penta- 
teuch ; Hastings, Bible Dictionary, art.: Samaria ; Stanley Leathes, Structure of the 
O. T., 1-41. 

(/) From the finding of "the book of the law" in the temple, in the 
eighteenth year of King Josiah, or in 621 B. C. 

2 L 22: 8 — "And Eilkiah the high priest said unto Shaph&n the scribe, I hare found the book of the Uv 
in the house of Jehorah." 23: 2 — "The book of the eoTenant" was read before the people by the 
king and proclaimed to bo the law of the land. Curtis, in Hastings' Bible Diet., 3 : 
696 — "The earliest written law or book of divine instruction of whose introduction 
or enactnient an authentic account is given, was Deuteronomy or its main portion, 
represented as found in the temple in the 18th year of king Josiah (B. C. 621) and 
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proclaimed bj the king' ac the law of the land. From that time forward Isniel had 
a written law which the pious believer was commanded to ponder da j and night ( loiku 
1 : S : Fl 1 : 2 ) ; and thus the Torah, as sacred literature, formally commenced in IsraeL 
This law aimed at a right application of Mosaic principles.** Ryle, in Hastings* Bible 
Diet., 1 : 6Ce— *'The law of Deuteronomy represents an expansion and development of 
the ancient code contained in bados 2»-23, and precedes the final formulation of the 
priestly ritual, which only received its ultimate form in the last period of revising the 
structure of the Pentateuch." 

Andrew Harper, on Deuteronomy, in Expositor's BiMe: ^Deuteronomy does not 
claim to have been written by Moses. He is spoken of in the third person in the intro- 
duction and historical framework, while the speeches of Moses are in the first person. 
In portions where the author speaks for himself, the phrase * beyond Jordan * means 
east of Jordan ; in the speeches of Moses the phrase ' beyond Jordan ' means west of 
Jordan ; and the only ezoeption is int 3 : %, which cannot originally have been part of 
the speech of Moses. But the style of both parts is the same, and if the 3rd person parts 
are by a later author, the 1st person parts are by a later author also. Both differ from 
other speeches of Moses in the Pentateuch. Can the author be a contemporary writer 
who gives Moses* words, as John gave the words of Jesus ? No, for Deuteronomy covers 
only the book of the Covenant. Exodus 20-23. It uses JE but not P, with which JE is 
interwov-en. But JE appears in Joshua and contributes to it an account of Joshua's 
death. JE speaks of kings in Israel (Gta. 38 : 31-39). Deuteronomy plainly belongs €o 
the early centuries of the Kingdom, or to the middle of it.*' 

Daoon, Genesis of Genesis, 43^9— ** The Deuteronomic law was so short that Shaphan 
could read it aloud before the king (2 L 22 : 10 ) and the king could read "tka wMe ofit" 
before the people (23 : 2) ; compare the reading of the Pentateuch for a whole week 
(bk S: 2-lS). It was in the form of a covenant: it was distinguished by curses; it 
was an expansion and modification, fully within the legitimate province of the prophet, 
of a Torah of Moses codified from the traditional form of at least a century before. 
Such a Torah existed, was attributed to Moses, and is now incorporated as 'Ue book 
•f tka e»f«BaBt' in txttu 20 to 24. The year 830 is therefore the terminus a quo of Deuter- 
onomy. The date of the priestly code is 444 B. C." Sanday, Bampton Lectures for 
1893, grants ** (1 ) the presence in the Pentateuch of a considerable element which in its 
present shape is held by many to be not earlier than the captivity ; (S) the composi- 
tion of the book of Deuteronomy, not long, or at least not very long, before its pro- 
mulgation by king Josiah in the year 681, which t bus becomes a pivot-date in the history 
of Hebrew literature." 

{g) From references in the prophets Hoeea ( B. C. 743-737) and Amos 
( 759-745 ) to a conrse of divine teaching and revelation extending far back 
of their day. 

lona 8 : 12— "I vrote for km Oe ten tkouand Uungs of mj Uw" ; hero is asserted the existence 
prior to the time of the prophet, not only of a law, but of a written law. All critics admit 
the book of Hoeea to be a genuine production of the prophet, dating from the eighth 
century B. C. ; see Green, in Presb. Rev., 19S6 : 585-608. imos 2 : 4 — " they kaTt r^jwlid tke law 
of JekoTak, and kan not kept kit stotntM " ; here is proof that, more than a century before the 
finding of Deuteronomy in the temple, Israel was acquainted with God*s law. Fisher, 
Nature and Method of Revelation, 26,27— "The lofty plane reached by the prophets 
was not reached at a single bound. . . . There must have been a tap-root extending 
far down into the earth.'* Kurtz remarks that *• the later books of the O. T. would be 
a tree without roots, if the composition of the Pentateuch were transferred to a later 
period of Hebrew history." If we substitute for the word 'Pentateuch* the words 
* Book of tke oorenant,' we may assent to this dictum of Kurtz. There is sufficient evidence 
that, l)ef ore the times of Hosea and Amos, Israel possessed awrittenlaw— tbelaw 
embraced in Ixodos 20-24— but the Pentateuch as we now have it, including Leviticus, 
seems to date no further back than the time of Jeremiah, 445 B. C. The Levitical law 
however was only the codification of statutes and customs whose origin lay far back 
in the past and which were believed to be only the natural expansion of the principles 
of Mosaic legislation. 

Leathes, Structure of O. T., 54 — "Zeal for the restoration of the temple after the 
exile implied that it had long before been the centre of the national polity, that there 
had been a ritual and a law before the exile." Present Day Tracts, 3: 52— Levitical 
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institutloiifl oould not have been first established by David. It is inconceivable that he 
^ could have taken a whole tribe, and no trace remain of so revolutionary a measure as 
the dlspossessinsr them of their property to make them ministers of religion." James 
Kobertson, Early History of Israel : '' The varied literature of 850-750 D. C. implies the 
existence of reading and writing^ for some time before. Amos and Hosea hold, for the 
period succeeding Moses, the same scheme of history which modem critics pronounce 
late and unhistorical. The eighth century B. C. was a time of broad historic day, when 
Israel had a definite account to give of itself and of its history. The critics appeal to the 
prophets, but they reject the prophets when these tell us that other teachers taught 
the same truth before them, and when they declare that their nation had been taught 
a better religion and had declined from it, in other words, that there had been law 
long before their day. The kings did not give law. The priests presupposed It. 
There must have been a formal 8>'stcm of law much earlier than the critics admit, and 
also an earlier reference in their worship to the great events which made them a separate 
people.'* And Dillman goes yet further back and declares that the entire work of 
Moses presupposes " a preparatory stage of higher religion in Abraham." 

(h) From the repeated assertions of Scripture that Moses himself wrote 
a law for his people, coiifj*med as these are by evidence of literary and 
legislative activity in other nations far antedating his time. 

Ix.24:4 — "indXo8esirrot«&U the words of Jehorah"; 34:27 — "And JehoTah said unto Xoaes, Vrit« thou 
these words: for after the tenor of these words I hare nude a eorenant with thee and with Israel" ; Ham. 33: 2— 
" And Xoses wrote their goings out according to their joomejs bj the commandment of Jehorah " ; Dent. 31 : 9 — 
"And Xoses wrote this law, and delirered it onto the priests the sons of LeTi, that bare the ark of the oorenant of 
Jehorah, and onto all the elders of Israel " ; 22 — "So Xoses wrote this song the same daj, and taught it the children 
of Israel " ; 24-26 — " And it came to pass, when Xoses had made an end of writing the words of this law in a book, 
until thej were finished, that Xoses commanded the Lerites, that bare the ark of the coTonant of JehoTah, Mjing, Take 
this book of the law, and put it b j the side of the ark of the oorenant of Jehorah your God, that it may be there for 
a witness against thee." The law here mentioned may possibly be only ' the book of the eore- 
nant " ( Sz. 20-24 ), and the speeches of Moses in Deuteronomy may have been orally handed 
down. But the fact that Moses was "instnioted in all the wisdom of the Igyptians " ( Acts 7:28 ), 
together with the fact that the art of writing was known in Egypt for many hundred 
years before his time, make it more probable that a larger portion of the Penta- 
teuch was of his own composition. 

Kenyon, in Hastings* Diet., art.: Writing, dates the Proverbs of Ptah-hotep, the first 
recorded literary composition in Egypt, at 3580-3586 II. C, and asserts the free use of 
writing among the Sumerlan inhabitants of Babylonia as early as 4000 B. C. The statutes 
of Hammurabi king of Babylon compare for extent with those of Leviticus, yet they 
date back to the time of Abraham, 2200 B. C.,— indeed Hammurabi is now regarded by 
many as the Amraphel of Gen. 14 : 1. Tet these statutes antedate Moses by 700 years. It 
is interesting to observe that Hammurabi professes to have received his statutes 
directly from the Sun-god of Sippar, his capital city. See translation by Winckler, in 
Dcr alte Orient, 97 ; Johns, The Oldest Code of Laws ; Kelso, in Princeton Theol. Rev., 
July, 1906: 999-412— Facts *' authenticate the traditional ^ate of the Book of the Ck)ve- 
nant, overthrow the formula Prophets and Law, restore the old order Law and 
Prophets, and put into historical perspective the tradition that Moses was the author 
of the Sinaitic legislaUon." 

Ab the controversy with regard to the genuineness of the Old Testament 

books has turned of late upon the claims of the Higher Criticism in 

general, and ux)on the claims of the Pentateuch in particular, we subjoin 

separate notes upon these subjects. 

The Higher Criticiecm in general. Higher Criticism does not mean criticism in any 
invidious sense, any more than Kant's Critique of Pure Keason was an unfavorable or 
destructivo examination. It is merely a dispassionate investigation of the authorship, 
date and purpose of Scripture books, in the light of their composition, style and 
internal characteristics. As the Lower Criticism is a text-critique, the Higher Criti- 
cism is a structure-critique. A bright Frenchman described a literary critic as one 
who rips open the doll to get at the sawdust there is in it. This can be done with a 
sceptical and hostile spirit, and there can be little doubt that some of the higher critics 
of the Old Testament have begun their studies with prepossessions against the super- 
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natural, which have vitiated all their conclusions. These presuppositions are oftec 
unconscious, but none the less influential. When Bishop Colenso examined the Penta- 
teuch and Joshua, he disclaimed any intention of assailin^r the miraculous narrativei 
as such ; as if he had said : ** My dear little flsh, you need not fear me ; I do not wish tc 
catch you ; I only intend to drain the pond in which you live.*' To many scholars the 
waters at present seem very low in the Hezateuch and indeed throughout the whole 
Old Testament. 

Shakespeare made over and incorporated many old Chronicles of Plutarch and Hoi- 
inshed« and many Italian tales and early tra^redies of other writers; but Pericles and 
Titus Andronicus still pass current under the name of Shakespeare. We speak even 
now of ** Gcsenius' Hebrew Grammar,** although of its twenty-seven editions the last 
fourteen have been published since his death, and more of it has been written by other 
editors than Gesenius ever wrote himself. We speak of ** Webster's Dictionary,** 
thou8:h there are in the ** Unabridged " thousands of words and definitions that Wel>- 
ster never saw. Francis Brown : *' A modem writer masters older records and writes 
a wholly new book. Not so with eastern historians. The latest comer, as Renan says, 
* absorbs his predecessors without assimilating them, so that the most recent has in its 
belly the fragments of the previous works in a raw state.* The Dlateasaron of Tatian 
is a parallel to the composite structure of the O. T. books. One passage yields the fol- 
lowing: mt 21 :12a; Jokn 2:14a; Hat 21:12b; Jokn 2:14b, 15; Hat. 21: 120, 13; Jokn 2:16; Kark 11:16; 
John 2: 17-22; all succeeding each other without a break." Gore, Lux Mundi, 868 —''There 
is nothing materially untruthful, though there is something uncritical, in attributing 
the whole legislation to Moses acting under ^he divine command. It would be only of 
a piece with the attribution of the collection of Psalms to David, and of Proverbs to 
Solomon." 

The opponents of the Higher Criticism have much to say in reply. Sayoe, Early 
History of the Hebrews, holds that the early chapters of Genesis were copied from 
Babylonian sources, but he insists upon a Mosaic or pre-Mosalo date for the copying. 
Hllprccht however declares that the monotheistic faith of Israel could never have pro- 
ceeded "from the Babylonian mountain of gods— that charnel-house full of corrup- 
tion and dead men's bones.** Blssell, Genesis Printed in Colors, Introd^ Iv — "Itis 
improbable that so many documentary histories existed so early, or if existing that the 
compiler should have attempted to combine them. Strange that the earlier should be 
J and should use the word 'Jehovah,* while the later P should use the word * Elohim,* 
when 'Jehovah* would have far better suited the Priests* Code. . . . xlii — The 
Babylonian tablets contain in a continuous narrative the more prominent tsctsot t)oth 
the alleged Elohistic and Jchovistic sections of Genesis, and present them mainly in 
the Biblical order. Several hundred years before Moses what the critics call tiro were 
already one. It is absurd to say that the unity was due to a redactor at the period of 
the exile, 444 B. C. He who believes that God revealed himself to primitive man as one 
Ood. will see in the Akkadian story a pol3rthelstic corruption of the original monothe- 
istic account." We must not estimate the antiquity of a pair of boots by the last patch 
which the cobbler has added ; nor must we estimate the antiquity of a Scripture book 
by the glosses and explanations added by later editors. As the London Spectator 
nrmarks on the Homeric problem :" It is as impossible that a first-rate poem or work 
of art should be produced without a great master-mind which first conceives the whole, 
HH that a fine living bull should be developed out of beef -sausages.** As we shall pro- 
tnHui to show, however, these utterances overestimate the unity of the Pentateuch ana 
ignore some striking evidences of its gradual growth and composito structure. 

The AutlufTship of the Pentateuch in particular. Recent critics, especially Kuenen 
and hUAtitriann Smith, have maintained that the Pentateuch is Mosaic only in the sense 
of Ix'irig u gradually growing body of traditional law, which was codified as late as the 
tliiie of Kz<*kif'l. and, as the development of the spirit and teachings of the great law- 
glviT, Will* cullfrd by a legal fiction after the name of Moses and was attributed to him. 
Tiiti actual order of composition is therefore : ( 1) Book of the Covenant ( Kxodos 20-23 ) ; 
Ci) Jx'utcronomy; (3) Leviticus. Among the reasons assigned for this view are the 
ttu'.iH ( a ) timt Deuteronomy ends with an account of Moses' death, and therefore could 
fii;i. have IxHin written by Moses; (h) that in Leviticus Levites are mere servants to the 
l>iii«(«, vfUlUi in Deuteronomy the priests are officiating Levites, or, in other words, all 
iUc J«trvileM are pri(.>8t8 ; ( c ) that the books of Judges and of 1 Samuel, with their record 
of MM;riflcM otttirml in many places, give no evidence that either Samuel or the nation 
|^g|lBfe|d any knowledge of a law confining worship to a local sanctuary. See 
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Kiioncn, Prophets and Prophecy In Israel ; Wellhauson, Geschichte Israels, Band 1 ; and 
art.: Israel, in Encyc. Brit., 13 : 398, 399, 416 ; W. Robertson Smith, O. T. in Jewish Church, 
306, 386, and Prophets of Israel ; Hastings, Bible Diet., arts. : Deuteronomy, Hcxateuch, 
and Canon of the O. T. 

It has been ur^ed in reply, ( 1 ) that Moses may ha^e written, not autORraphically. 
but through a scribe ( perhaps Joshua), and that this scribe may have completed the 
history in Deuteronomy with the account of Moses* death ; (2) that Ezra or subsequent 
prophets may have subjected the whole Pentateuch to recension, and may have 
added explanatory notes ; ( 3 ) that documents of previous a^res may have been incor- 
porated, in course of its composition by Moses, or subsequently by his successors ; 
(4 ) that the apparent lack of distinction between the diflTerent classes of Levites in 
Deuteronomy may be explained by the fact that^ while Leviticus was written with 
exact detail for the priests, Deuteronomy is the record of a brief general and oral sum- 
mary of the law, addressed to the people at large and therefore naturally mentioning 
the clergy as a whole; (5) that the silence of the book of Judges as to the Mosaic 
ritual may be explained by the design of the book to describe only general history, and 
by the probability that at the tabernacle a ritual was observed of which the people in 
general were ignorant. Sacrifices in other places only accompanied special divine 
manifestations which made the recipient temporarily a priost. Even if it were proved 
that the law with regard to a central sanctuary was not observed, it would not show 
that the law did not exist, any more than violation of the second commandment by 
Solomon proves his ignorance of the decalogue, or the mediaeval neglect of the N. T. 
by the Roman church proves that the N. T. did not then exist. We cannot argue that 
"where there was transgression, there was no law*' (Watts, New Apologetic, 83, and 
The Newer Criticism). 

In the light of recent research, however, we cannot regard these replies as satisfac- 
tory. Woods, in his article on the Hexateuch, Hastings* Dictionary, 2 : 365, presents a 
moderate statement of the results of the higher criticism which commends itself to us 
as more trustworthy. He calls it a theory of stratification, and holds that " certain 
more or less independent documents, dealing largely with the same series of events, 
were composed at different periods, or, at any rate, under different auspices, and were 
afterwards combined, so that our present Hexateuch, which means our Pentateuch 
with the addition of Joshua, contains these several different literary strata. . . . The 
main grounds for accepting this hypothesis of stratification arc (1) that the various 
literary pieces, with very few exceptions, will be found on examination to arrange 
themselves by common characteristics into comparatively few groups ; ( 2 ) that an 
original consecution of narrative may be frequently traced between what in their 
present form are isolated fragments. 

'* This will be better understood by the following illustration. Let us suppose a prob- 
lem of this kind : Given a patchwork quilts explain the character of the original pieces 
out of which the bits of stuff composing the quilt were cut. First, wo notice that, how- 
over well the colors may blend, however nice and complete the whole may look, many 
of the adjoining pieces do not agree in material, texture, pattern, color, or the like. 
Ergo, they have been made up out of very different pieces of stuff. . . . But suppose 
we further discover that nmny of the bits, though now separated, are like one another 
in material, texture, etc., we may conjecture that these have been cut out of one piece. 
But we shall prove this beyond reasonable doubt if we find that several bits when 
unpicked lit together, so that the pattern of one is continued in the other; and, 
moreover, that if all of like character are sorted out, they form, say, four groups, each 
of which was evidently once a single piece of stuff, though parts of each are found 
niisslng, because, no doubt, they have not been required to make the whole. But we 
make the analogy of the Hcxateuch even closer, if we further suppose that in certain 
parts of the quilt the bits belonging to, say, two of these groups are so combined as to 
form a subsidiary pattern within the larger pattern of the whole quilt, and had evi- 
dently been sewed together before being connected with other parts of the quilt ; and 
we may make it even cl(^er still, if we suppose that, besides the more important bits 
of stuff, smaller embellishments, borderings, and the like, had been added so as to 
improve the general effect of the whole." 

The author of this article goes on to point out three main portions of the Hexa- 
teuch which essentially differ from each other. There are three distinct codes: the 
Covenant code ( C — Ix. 20 : 22 to 23 : 33, and 24 : 3-8 ), the Deuteronomic code ( D ), and the 
Priestly xxxle ( P ). Those codes have peculiar relations to the narrative portions of the 
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Hezateuch. In Genesis, for example, " the grrcater part of the book is divided into 
groups of longrer or shorter pieces, generally paragraphs or chapters, distinguished 
respectively by the almost exclusive use of Elohim or Jehovah as the name of God.** 
Let us call these portions J and B. But we find such close affinities between C and 
JB, that we may regard them as substantially one. '* We shall And that the larger 
part of the narratives, as distinct from the laws, of Exodus and Numbers belong to 
JE ; whereas, with special exceptions, the legal portions belong to P. In the last chap- 
ters of Deuteronomy and in the whole of Joshua we find elements of JE. In the latter 
book we also find elements which connect it with D. 

** It should be observed that not only do wo find here and there separate piece* in the 
Hexateuch, shown by their characters to belong to these three sources, JE, D, and 
P, but the pieces will often be found connected together by an obvious continuity of 
subject when pieced together, like the bits of patchwork in the illustration with which 
we started. For example, if we read continuously G«n. 11:27-32; i2:4b, 5; 13:6a,llb, 12a; 
16 : 1 a, 3, 15, 16; 17; 19 : 29; 21 : 1 a, 2 b-5; 23; 25 : 7-11 a — passages mainly, on other grounds, 
attributed to P, we get an almost continuous and complete, though very concise, 
account of Abraham's life." We may concede the substantial correctness of the view 
thus propounded. It simply shows God's actual method in making up the record of 
his revelation. We may add that any scholar who grants that Moses did not himself 
write the account of his own death and burial in the last chapter of Deuteronomy, or 
who recognizes two differing accounts of creation in Genasis 1 and 2, has already begun 
an analysis of the Pentateuch and has accepted the essential principles of the higher 
criticism. 

In addition to the literature already referred to mention may also be made of 
Driver's Introd. to (). T., 118-150, and Deuteronomy, Introd.; W. R. Harper, in Hebraica. 
Oct-Dec. 1888, and W. H. Green's reply in Hebraica. Jan.-Apl. 1889; also Green, 
The Unity of the Book of Genesis, Moses and the Prophets, Hebrew Feasts, and Higher 
Criticism of the Pentateuch ; with articles by Green in Presb. Rev., Jan. 1882 and Oct. 
1886 ; Howard Osgood, in Essays on Pentateuchal Criticism, and in Bib. Sac. Oct. 1888, 
and July, 1893 ; Watts, The Newer Criticism, and New Apologetic, 83 ; Presb. Rev., arts, 
by H. P. Smith, April, 1883, and by F. L. Patton, 1883 : 341-410 ; Bib. Sac., April, 1883 : 291- 
344, and by G. F. Wright, July, 1898:515-535; Brit. Quar., July. 1881 : 123; Jan. 1884: 138- 
143 ; Mead, Supernatural Revelation, 373-383 ; Stebbins, A Study in the Pentateuch ; 
Bissell, Historic Origin of the Bible, 277-342, and The Pentateuch, its Authorship and 
Structure ; Bartlett., Sources of History in the Pentateuch, 180-216, and The Veracity 
of the Hexateuch ; Murray, Origin and Growth of the Psalms, 58 ; Payne-Smith, in 
Present Day Tracts, 3: no. 15; Edersheim, Prophecy and History; Kurtz, Hist. Old 
Covenant, 1 : 46 ; Perowne, in Contemp. Rev., Jan. and Feb. 1888 ; Chambers, Moses and 
his Recent Critics ; Terry, Moses and the Prophets ; Davis, Dictionary of the Bible, ari.: 
Pentateuch ; WUlis J. Beecher, The Prophets and the Promise ; Orr, Problem of the 
O. T., 336-829. 

n. CbBDIBILITT of the WbTTEBS of the SoBrPTURES. 

We shall attempt to prove this only of the writers of the gospels ; for if 
they are credible witnesses, the credibility of the Old Testament, to which 
they bore testimony, follows as a matter of course. 

1. T?ie2/ are capable or competent witnesses, — that is, they possessed 
actual knowledge with regard to the facts they professed to relajio. (a) 
They had opportunities of observation and inquiry. ( 6 ) They were men 
of sobriety and discernment, and could not have been themselves deceived, 
(c) Their circumstances were such as to impress deeply upon their minds 
the events of which they were witnesses, 

2. They are honest witnesses. This is evident when we consider that : 
( a ) Their testimony imperiled all their worldly interests. ( b ) The moral 
elevation of their writings, and their manifest reverence for truth and con- 
stant inculcation of it, show that they were not wilful deceivers, but good 
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men. (c) There are minor indications of the honesty of these writera in 
the circumstantiality of their story, in the absence of any expectation that 
their narratives would be questioned, in their freedom from all disposition 
to screen themselves or the apostles from censure. 

lA'ssingr says that Homer never calls Helen beautiful, but he gives the reader an 
impression of her surpassing lovclincsB by portraying the effect produced by her pre^ 
eiice. So the evangelists do not describe Jesus* appearance or character, but lead ua to 
conceive the cause that could produce such effects. Gore, Inoamatlon, 77 — '* Pilate, 
Caiaphas, Herod, Judas, are not abused,— they are photographed. The sin of a Judas 
and a Peter is told with equal simplicity. Such faimefls, wherever you find it, belongs 
to a trustworthy witness." 

3. The writings of the evangelists mutiuiUy support each other. We 
argue their credibiUty ux)on the ground of their number and of the con- 
sistency of their testimony. While there is enongh of discrepancy to 
show that there has been no collusion between them, there is concurrence 
enough to make the falsehood of them all infinitely improbable. Four 
points under this head deserve mention : (a) The evangelists are indepen- 
dent witnesses. This is sufficiently shown by the futility of the attempts to 
prove that any one of them has abridged or transcribed another. ( 6 ) The 
discrepancies between them are none of them irreconcilable with the 
truth of the recorded facts, but only present those facts in new lights or 
with additional detail, (c) That these witnesses were friends of Christ 
does not lessen the value of their united testimony, since they followed 
Christ only because they were convinced that these facts were true, (d) 
While one witness to the facts of Christianity might establish its truth, the 
combined evidence of four witnesses gives us a warrant for faith in the facts 
of the gospel such as we x)ossess for no other facts in ancient history what- 
soever. The same rule which would refuse belief in the events recorded 
in the gosixjls ** would throw doubt on any event in history." 

No man does or can write his own signature twice precisely alike. When two 
signatures, therefore, purporting to be written by the same person, are precisely alike, 
it is safe to conclude that one of them is a forgery. Compare the combined testimony 
of the evangelists with the combined testimony of our five senses. ** Let us assume,** 
says Dr. C. E. Rider, ** that the chances of deception are as one to ten when we use our 
eyes alone, one to twenty when we use our ears alone, and one to forty when we uae 
our sense of touch alone ; what are the chances of mistake when we use all these senses 
simultaneously ? The true result is obtained by multiplying these proportions together. 
This gives one to eight thousand.** 

4. The co7iformi1y of the gospel testiinony with experience. We have 
already shown that, granting the fact of sin and the need of an attested 
revelation from God, miracles can furnish no presumption against the tes- 
timony of those who record such a revelation, but, as essentially belonging 
to such a revelation, miracles may be proved by the same kind and degree 
of evidence as is required in proof of any other extraordinary facts. We 
may assert, then, that in the New Testament histories there is no record 
of facts contrary to exi)erience, but only a record of facts not witnessed in 
ordinary experience — of facts, therefore, in which we may believe, if the 
evidence in other respects is sufficient. 

5. Coincidence of this testimony with collateral faxits and circum" 
stances. Under this head we may refer to ( a ) the numberless oorrespon- 
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dencen Ijetween the narratives of tho evangelists and contemporary history; 
(0) the failare of every attempt thus far to show that the sacred history is 
oontradicted by any single fact derived from other trustworthy sources ; 
(c) the infinite improbability that this minute and complete harmony 
shcmhl ever have been secured in fictitious narratives. 

6. ConcluHon from (he argument for the credibility of the writers of 
the goHjjels, These writers having been proved to be credible witnesses, 
their oarratives, including the accounts of the miracles and prophecies of 
Chri«t and his ai>ostles, must be accepted as true. But Gk)d would not 
work, miracles or reveal the future to attest the claims of false teachers. 
Chriift and his apostles must, therefore, have been what they claimed to be, 
teacheni sent from God, and their doctrine must be what they daimed it 
to be, a revelation from Gk)d to men. 

(hi the whole mibject, see Ebrard, Wisscnsch. Kritik der evan^. Oesohichte; Oreen- 
UmX, TtjtUmony of tho Evangelists, 30, 31 ; Starkie 6n Evidence, 734; Whately, Historic 
Dout/U as to NaiKileon Buonaparte ; Haley, Examination of AUegred Discrepancies ; 
Hfnith'f Voyairo and Shipwreck of St Paul; Paley, Hone Paulinee; Blrks, in Strivings 
for tlwf Fiiith, 37-72 — *' Dison^puncies are like the slight diversities of the different plc- 
tur(5S of th(f HtcnMNfcoix;/* licnun calls the land of Palestine a fifth gospeL Weiss oon- 
UnatM thts A|K>cryi)luil Gijspels, where there is no historical setting and all is in the air, 
wltti th<; evangcllHts, whore time and place are always stated. 

No m/Klern tt(K>logiHt has stated the argument for the credibility of the New Testa- 
iii«nt with grffatfrr cleurness and force than Paley,— Evidences, chapters 8 and 10—^* N^o 
bfJrt^ificai ftuit is iiiorr; (^'rtnin than that the original propagators of the gospel volun- 
tarily Nubj«)ct4Mi thcinselvesto lives of fatigue, danger, and sufferlug, in the prosecution 
of tluflr undfrtJtkliig. Tho nature of the undertaking, the character of the persons 
<rtn|jiloy(<<J in It, tho op|K)8itlon of their tenots to the fixed expectations of the 
tmtuttry In wUlch thoy at first advanco<l them, their undissembled condemnation of the 
r*'UitUtu of fill of Iht couiitrios, their total want of power, authority, or force, render it 
in tlHi hliflK'Nt d<'gr(>o j}rohal>lf. that this must have been the case. 

**Tho protmhlllly 1m increased by what we know of the fate of the Founder of the 
iittti.UtilUm, who wiut put to (hmth for his attempt, and by what wo also know of the cruel 
ir<'«tfnerii of iho converts to the institution within thirty years after its commence- 
itttriit iHttU wlileli i>oiiitfl an; attestcHl by heathen writers, and, being once admitted, 
U'UVf It v'^ry Ineredible that the primitive emissaries of the religion who exercised their 
9$$Uttmiy t\mi HinofigNt tho iMH)plo who had destroyed their Master, and afterwards 
imnniuHi thtmi'. who {NTWiouted th(;lr converts, should themselves escape with impunity 
or purntio their imrimm^ in c^aso and safety. 

^'Tlihi piolmblllty, thus Hustained by fon^ign testimony, is advanced, I think, to his* 
UffUiHi ei'f'diliif y hy the ovldoncoof our own books, by the accounts of a writer who was 
Iht, iJiinimnUnt of t he |>erH()ti8 whose sufferings he relates, by the letters of the persons 
ilnfiiiHiivfii, hy |indl<-tloiiN of persecutifms, ascribed to tho Founder of the religion, 
whU'U ittfiUftUtuH voiild not have iKHm inserted in this history, much less, studi- 
z/MUfr dwi If uiMifi, \r fhey hud not accorded with tho event, and which, even if falsely 
HM* Hf#*d fo hliM, itniU\ only have been so ascribed because the event suggested them ; 
IhmII f, br I IK '4 •KtiiiMf ex hortatloHH to fortitude and patience, and by an earnestness, rep&- 
MflooMfi'l lotfi-nry upon the subject which were unlikely to have appeared, if there 
Umt nni l»««'n, iif flm time, Momo extraordinary call for the exercise of such virtues. It 
Nn14o MiM'h' "III, 1 fhink, with Hullleient evidence, that both tho teachers and converts 
nl lUn M Ill/Ion, III eoiiHeiineiKMi of their now profession, took up a new course of life 

ttlHi '•«»li'lll«'l. 

" 'I Ui in ■ ' 4/ieiif <|ijeMMon 1m, what they did this /or. It was for a miraculous story of 
HifffHi kiini. nlittiy for Mi«« proof that Jesus of Nazareth ought to be received as the Mes- 
hImIi. "I "•* i» "" weiiuer for (Jod, they neither had nor could have anything but miracles 
IfinfiHid ii|#<iii. ... If thiH hv H<K the religion must l>e true. These men could not be 
itHMlftlMj^il/ "'''^ IK'I biMU'lfig teHtiinony, they might have avoided all these suffer- 
IWHUBHttUloMy. Would mo.) in such circumstances pretend to have seen what 
J^^^^^^Km$ Wm>ri raots which they had no knowledge of, go about lyhig to 
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teaob virtue, and tbough not only convinced of Christ's being an Impostor, but having 
seen the success of his imposture In bis crucifixion, yet persist in carrying It on. and so 
persist as to bring upon themselves, for nothing, and with a full knowledge of the con- 
sequences, enmity and hatred, danger and death ? " 

Those who maintain this, moreover, require us to believe that the Scripture writers 
were *' villains for no end but to teach honesty, and martyrs without the least prospect 
of honor or advantage/* Imposture must have a motive. The self-devotion of the 
apostles is the strongest evidence of their truth, for even Hume declares that *' we can- 
not make use of a more convincing argument in proof of honesty than to prove that 
the actions ascribed to any persons are contrary to the course of nature, and that no 
human motives. In such circumstances, could ever induce them to such conduct.*' 

HL Thb Sufbbnaturaii Chabaotbb of the SoRnrruRS Tbaohino. 

1. Scripture teaching in general, 

A. The Bible is tho work of one mind. 

( a ) In spite of its yariety of aathorship and the vast separation of its 

writers from one another in point of time, there is a unity of subject, spirit, 

and aim throughout the whole. 

We here begin a new department of Christian evidences. We have thus far only 
adduced external evidence. We now turn our attention to Internal evidence. The rela- 
tion of external to Internal evidence seems to be suggested In Christ's two questions In 
Xurk 8 : 27, 29—" Vho do men my tlutt I am ? . . . who My ye tUt I am ? " The unity in variety dis- 
played in Scripture Is one of the chief internal evidences. This unity is indicated in 
our word** Bible," In the singular number. Yet the original word was **Biblia,"a 
plural number. The world has come to see a unity in what were once scattered frag- 
ments: the many ** Diblla'* have become one " Bible." In one sense R. W. Emerson^ 
contention is true: **Th*e Bible is not a book,— it is a literature.** But we may also 
say, and with equal truth : ** Tho Bible Is not simply a collection of books,- It is a book.*' 
The Bible is made up of sixty-six books, by forty writers, of all ranks,— shepherds, 
fishermen, priests, warriors, statesmen, kings,— composing their works at intervals 
through a period of seventeen centuries. Evidently no collusion between them is pos- 
sible. Scepticism tends ever to ascribe to the Scriptures greater variety of authorship 
and date, but all this only increases the wonder of the Bible's unity. If unity in a half 
dozen writers Is remarkable, in forty It is astounding. " The many diverse instruments 
of this orchestra p!ay one perfect tune : hence we feel that they are led by one master 
and composer." Yet It takes the same Spirit who Inspired the Bible to teach its unity. 
The union is not an external or superficial one, but one that is internal and splrltuaL 

( 6 ) Not one moral or religious utterance of all these writers has been 
contradicted or superseded by the utterances of those who have come later, 
but all together constitute a consistent system. 

Here we must distinguish between the external form and the moral and religtoufl 
substance. Jesus declares in Mat. 5 :», 22» 27, 28, 33, 34, 38, 39, 43, 44, " To hare heard that it wu said to 
them of old time . . . bat I saj onto joa," and then ho seems at first sight to abrogate certain 
original commands. But he also declares in this connection. Mat. 5 : 17, 18 — " Think not I am 
oome to destro J the law or the prophets : I oame not to destroj bat to falHL For rerily I say onto 70a, Till haartn 
and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the law, till all things be aooompliahed." 
Christ's new commandments only bring out the inner meaning of the old. He fulfils 
them not in their literal form but in their essential spirit. So the New Testament com- 
pletes the revelation of the Old Testament and makes the Bible a perfect unity. In 
this unity the Bible stands alone. Hindu, Persian, and Chinese religious books contain 
no consistent system of faith. There Is progress in revelation from the earlier to the 
later books of the Bible, but this is not progress through successive steps of falsehood; 
it is rather progress from a less to a more clear and full unfolding of the truth. The 
whole truth lay germinally in the protet^angeKum uttered to our first parents ( Gsn. 3:15— 
the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent's head ). 

( c ) Each of these writings, whether early or late, has represented moral 

and religious ideas greatly in advance of the age in which it has appeared, 

and these ideas still lead the world. 
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All crtir ideu of pmgrem, with all the f onrard-looldiiff spirit of modem ChristeDdom, 
mre due to Sciiptuitr. The claaric naiious had no such ideas and no such spirit, except 
as tbtij caught them from the Hebrews. Virgil's prophecy, in his fourth Eclogue, of a 
ooming virgin and of the reign of Saturn and of the return of the golden age, was only 
the echo of the Sibylline books and of the hope of a Redeemer with which the Jews 
had learened the wlioie Roman world ; see A. H. Strong, The Great Poets and their 
Theology, M-05. 

(d) It is impoBsible to aoconnt for this unity witlioat sappodng sach a 
flapematoral suggestion and control that the Bible, while in its variona 
parts written by human agents, is yet equally the work of a superhuman 
inteUigenoe. 

We may contrast with the harmony between the different Scripture writers the 
contradictions and refutations which follow merely human philosophies— e. 0., the 
Hegelian idealism and the Spencerian materialism. Hegel is **a name to swear at, as 
well am to swear by.'* Dr. Stirling, in his Secret of HegeU ^ kept all the secret to him- 
self, if he ever knew it.** A certain Frenchman once asked Hegel if he could not gather 
up and express his philosophy in one sentence for him. **■ No,** Hegel replied, ^* at least 
not in Froicb." If TaUejrrand's maxim be true that whatever is not intelligible is not 
French, Hegel's answer was a correct one. Hegel said of Ids disciples : ^ There is only 
one man living who understands me, and he does not." 

Goeschel, Gabler, Daub, MarbeiDecke, Erdmann, are Hegel's right wing, or orthodox 
representatives and followers in theology ; see Sterrett, Hegers Philosopby of Relig- 
ion. Hegel is followed by Alexander and Bradley in England, but is opposed by Seth 
and Schiller. Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 37)^-300, gives a valuable estimate of his posi- 
tion and influence : Hegel is all thought and no wiU. Prayer has no effect on Gk>d,~it 
is a purely psychological phenomenon. There is no free-will, and man*s sin as much 
as man's holiness is a manifestation of the Eternal. Evolution is a fact, but it is only 
fatalistic evolution. Hegel notwithstanding did grreat service by substituting knowl- 
edge of reality fur the oppressive Kantian relativity, and by bfmishing the old notion of 
matter as a mysterious substance wholly unlike and incompatible with the properties 
of mind. He did great service also by showing that the interactions of matter and 
mind are explicable only by the presence of the Absolute Whole in every part, though 
he erred frreatly by carrying that idea of the unity of God and man beyond its proper 
1 imits, and by denying that God has given to the will of man any power to put itself into 
antagonism to His Will. Hegel did great service by showing that we cannot know even 
the part without knowing the whole, but he erred in teaching, as T. H. Green did, that 
the rclatifptu constitute the reality of the thing. He deprives both physical and psychi- 
cal existences of that degree of selfhood or independent reality which is essential to 
both science and religion. We want real force, and not the mere idea of force ; real 
will, and not mere thought. 

B. This one mind that made the Bible is the same mind that made the 
soul, for the Bible is divinely adapted to the souL 

( a ) It shows complete acquaintance with the souL 

The Bible addresses all parts of man's nature. There are Law and Epistles for man's 
reason ; Psalms and Gospels for bis affections ; Prophets and Revelations for his imagi- 
nation. Hence the popularity of the Scriptures. Tbeir variety holds men. The Bible 
has become interwoven into modem life. Law, literature, art, all show its moulding 
influence. 

(6) It jadges the soul — contradicting its passions, revealing its guilt, 
and humbling its pride. 

No product of mere human nature could thus look down upon human nature and 
condemn it. The Bible speaks to us from a higher level. The Samaritan woman's words 
apply to the whole compass of divine revelation ; it tells us all things that ever we did 
( John 4 : 29 ). The Brabmin declared that Roouju 1, with its description of heathen vices, 
must have been forged after the missionaries came to India. 

( c ) It meets the deepest needs of the soul — by solutions of its problems, 
Hkwures of God's character, presentations of the way of pardon, oonso- 
^^ and promises for life and death. 
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N(>ithcr Socratc'fl nor Scncxa eets forth tlio nature, origin and consequences of sin as 
coiniiiittod atfuinst the holiness of God, nor do they point out the way of pardon and 
lenewul. The llible teaeinrs us what nature cannot, viz. : God's creatorship, the origin 
of evil, the method of restoration, the certainty of a future state, and the principle of 
rewards and punishments there. 

(d) Tet it is silent upon many questions for which writLogs of merelj 
human origin seek first to provide solutions. 

Compare the account of Christ*s infancy in the gospels with the fables of the Apocry- 
phal New Testament; compare the scant utterances of Scripture with regard to the 
future state with Mohammed's and 8wedenborg*s revelations of Paradise. See Alex- 
ander McLaren's sermon on The Silence of Scripture, in his book entitled : Christ in the 
Heart, 131-Ul. 

(6) There are infinite depths and inexhaustible reaches of meaning in 
Scripture, which difference it from all other books, and which compel us to 
believe that its author must be divine. 

Sir Walter Scott, on his death bed : ''Bring me the Book I'* **What book?'* said 
Lockhart, his son-in-law. '* There is but one book ! '* said the dying man. R6ville con- 
cludes an Essay in the Revue des deux Monde8(1864): *'One day the question was 
started, in an assembly, what book a man condemned to lifelong imprisonment, and to 
whom but one book would be permitted, had better take into his cell with him. The 
company consisted of Catholics, Protestants, philosophers and even materialists, but 
all agreed that their choice would fall only on the Bible." 

On the whole subject, see Garbett, God's Word Written, 8-56 ; Luthardt, Saving 
Truths, 210 ; Rogers, Superhuman Origin of Bible, 155-181 ; W. L. Alexander, Connec- 
tion and Harmony of O. T. and N. T.; Stanley Leathes, Structure of the O. T. ; Bernard, 
Progress of Doctrine in the N. T. ; Rainy, Delivery and Development of Doctrine ; 
Titcomb, in Strivings for the Faith ; Immer, Hermeneutics, 91 ; Present Day Tracts, 4 : 
no. 28 ; 5 : no. 28 ; 6 : no. 31 ; Lee on Inspiration, 28-82. 

2. Moral System of the New Testament, 

The perfection of this system is generally conceded. All will admit that 
it greatly surpasses any other system known among men. Among its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics may be mentioned : 

(a) Its comprehensiveness, — including all human duties in its code, 
even the most generaUy misunderstood and neglected, while it permits no 
vice whatsoever. 

Buddhism regards family life as sinful. Suicide was commended by many ancient 
philosophers. Among the Spartans to steal was praiseworthy,— only to be caught 
stealing was criminal. Classic times despised humility. Thomas Paine said that Chris- 
tianity cultivated ** the spirit of a spaniel," and John Stuart Mill asserted that Christ 
ignored duty to the state. Tet Peter urges Christians to add to their faith manliness, 
courage, heroism (2 Pet 1:5— "in yoor ikiUi nipply Tirtae"), and Paul declares the state to 
be God's ordinance (Rom. 13 : 1— "Let erery wol be in nbjeeti(ai to Uie higher powers: for there is no power 
bat of God ; and the powers th&t be are ordained of God " ). Patriotic defence of a nation's unity 
and freedom has always found its chief incitement and ground in these injunctions of 
Scripture. E. O. Bobinson : "Christian ethics do not contain a particle of chaff, — all 
is pure wheat." 

(6) Its spirituality, — accepting no merely external conformity to right 
precepts, but judging all action by the thoughts and motives from which it 
sx)riugs. 

The superficiality of heathen morals is well illustrated by the treatment of the 
corpse of a priest In Slam : the body is covered with gold leaf, and then is left to rot and 
shine. Heathenism divorces religion from ethics. External and ceromonial obser- 
vances take the place of purity of heart. The Sermon on the Mount on the other band 

12 
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pronounces blesRlner only upon inward states of the soul. Pi. 51 : 6 — "Behold, tboa dflsinst 
truth in the inward parts, and in the hidden part thon wilt make me to know wisdom " ; Mieah 6:8—" what doth 
Jehorah require of thee, but to do justly, and to lore kindneo, and to walk humbly with thy God?'* 

(c) Its simplicity, — inculcating principles rather than imposing roles; 
reducing tliese principles to an organic system ; and connecting this system 
i^v-ith religion by summing up all human duty in the one command of love 
to God and man. 

Christianity presents no extensive code of rules, like thatof the Pharisees or of the 
Jesuits. Such codes break down of their own weigrht. The laws of the State of New 
k'ork alone constitute a library of themselves, which only the trained lawsrer can 
master. It is said that Mohammedanism has recorded sixty-five thousand special 
instances in which the reader is directed to do rigrht. It is the merit of Jesus* system 
that all its requisitions are reduced to unity. Kark 12 : 29-31 — " Hear, Israel ; The Lord our God, the 
Lord is one: and thou shalt lore the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength. The seoond is this: Thou shalt lore thy neighbor as thyself. There is none other oommandment 
greater than these." Wendt, Teachin«r of Jesus, 2 : 384-8U, calls attention to the inner unity 
of Jesiis' teachin^r* The doctrine that God is a loviner Father is applied with unswerv- 
ing consistency. Jesus confirmed whatever was true in the O. T., and he set aside the 
unworthy. He taught not so much al)out God, as about the Idnflrdom of God, and 
about the ideal fellowship between God and men. Morality was the necessary and 
natural expression of religion. In Christ teaching and life were perfectly blended. He 
was the representative of the religion which he taught. 

(d) Its practicality, — exemplifying its precepts in the life of Jesus 
Christ; and, while it declares man's depravity and inability in his own 
strength to keep the law, furnishing motives to obedience, and the divine 
aid of the Holy Spirit to make this obedience possible. 

Revelation has two sides: Moral law, and provision for fulfilling the moral law that 
has been broken. Heathen systems can incite to temporary reformations, and they 
can terrify with fears of retribution. But only God's regenerating grace can make 
the tree good, in such a way that its fruit will be good also (Mat 12 : 33). There is a difTer- 
enoe between touching the pendulum of the clock and winding it up,— the former 
may set it temporarily swinging, but only the latter secures its regular and permanent 
motion. The moral system of the N. T. is not simply law, — it is also grace : John 1 : 17— 
" the law wu given through Hoses; graoe and truth came through Jesus Christ" Dr. William Ashmore's 
tract represents a Chinaman in a pit. Confucius looks into the pit and says : '' If you 
had done as I told you, you would never have gotten in." Buddha looks into the pit 
and says: **If you were up here I would show you what to do." So both Confucius 
and Buddha pass on. But Jesus leaps down into the pit and helps the poor Chinaman 
out. , 

At the Parliament of Ileliglons in Chicago there were many ideals of life propounded, 
but no religion except Christianity attempted to show that there was any power given 
to realize these ideals. When Joseph Cook challenged the priests of the ancient 
religions to answer Lady Macbeth's question: **How cleanse this red right hand?'* 
the priests were dumb. But Christianity declares that "the blood of Jesus his Son deanseth us 
from all bin" (1 John 1:7). E. G. Robinson : Christianity dilfers from all other religions in 
being ( 1 ) a historical religion ; (2) in turning abstract law into a person to be loved; 
(3) in furnishing a demonstration of God's love in Christ; (4) in providing atone- 
ment for sin and forgiveness for the sinner; (5) in giving a power to fulfil the law 
and sanctify the life. Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 249— '* Christianity, by making the 
moral law the expression of a holy Will, brought that law out of its impersonal 
abstraction, and assured its ultimate triumph. Moral principles may be what they were 
before, but moral practice is forever different. Even the earth itself has another look, 
now that it has heaven above it." Frances Power Cobbe, Life, 92 — ** The achievement 
of Christianity was not the inculcation of a new, still less of a systematic^ morality; 
but the introduction of a new spirit into morality ; as Christ himself said, a leaven 
into the lump." 

We may justly argue that a moral system so pure and perfect, since it 
surpasses all human powers of invention and runs counter to men's natural 
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tastes and passions, must have had a snpematnial, and if a sapematural, 
then a divine, origin. 

Heathen ssngtems of morality are in general defective, in that they furnish for man's 
moral action no sufficient example, rule, motive, or end. They cannot do this, for the 
reason that they practically identify €k>d with nature, and know of no clear revelation 
of his holy will. Man is left to the law of his own being, and since he is not conceived 
of as wholly responsible and free, the lower impulses are allowed sway as well as the 
higher, and selfishness is not regarded as sin. As heathendom does not recognize man's 
depravity, so it does not recognize his dependence upon divine grace, and its virtue is 
aelf-righteousness. Heathenism Is man's vain eflTort to lift himself to Ood ; Christianity 
is Qod*B coming down to man to save him ; see Gunsaulus, Transflg. of Christ, 11, 12. 
Martineau, 1 : 15, 16, calls attention to the difference between the physiological ethics 
of heathendom and the psychological ethics of Christianity. Phjrsiological ethics b^ns 
with nature ; and, finding in nature the uniform rule of necessity and the operation 
of cause and effect, it comes at last to man and applies the same rule to him, thus 
extinguishing all faith in personality, freedom, responsibility, sin and guilt. Psycho- 
logical ethics, on the contrary, wisely begius with what we know best, with man ; and 
finding in him free-will and a^moral purpose, it proceeds outward to nature and inter- 
prets nature as the manifestation of the mind and will of God. 

** Psychological ethics are altogether peculiar to Christendom. . . . Other sjrstems 
begin outside and regard the soul as a homogeneous part of the universe, applying 
to the soul the principle of necessity that prevails outside of it. . . . In the Christian 
religion, on the other hand, the interest, the mystery of the world are concentrated in 
human nature. . . . The sense of sin— a sentiment that left no trace in Athens— 
involves a consciousness of personal alienation from the Supreme Goodness ; the aspi- 
ration after holiness directs itself to a union of affection and will with the source of 
all Perfection ; the agency for transforming men from their old estrangement to new 
reconciliation is a Person, in whom the divine and human historically blend; and 
the sanctifying Spirit by which they are sustained at the height of their purer life 
is a living link of communion between their minds and the Soul of souls. ... So 
Nature, to the Christian consciousness, sank into the accidental and the neutral." 
Measuring ourselves by human standards, we nourish pride; measuring ourselves 
by divine standards, we nourish humility. Heathen nations, identifying Qod with 
nature or with man, are un progressive. The flat architecture of the Fftrthenon, with 
its lines parallel to the earth, is the type of heathen religion ; the aspiring arches of the 
Gothic cathedral symbolize Christianity. 

Sterrett, Studies in Hegel, 88, says that Hegel characterized the Chinese religion as 
that of Measure, or temperate conduct; Brahmanism as that of Phantasy, or inebri- 
ate dream-llfc ; Buddhism as that of Self -involvement ; that of Egypt as the imbruted 
religion of Enigma, symbolized by the Sphynx ; that of Greece, as the religion of 
Beauty ; the Jewish as that of Sublimity ; and Christianity as the Absolute religion, the 
fully revealed religion of truth and freedom. In all this Hegel entirely fails to grasp the 
elements of Will, Holiness, Love, Life, which characterize Judaism and Christianity, 
und distinguish them from all other religions. R. H. Hutton : *' Judaism taught us 
that Nature must be interpreted by our knowledge of Gk)d, not God by our knowledge 
of Nature." Lyman Abbott : ** Christianity is not a new life, but a new power ; not a 
summons to a new life, but an offer of new life ; not a re^nactment of the old law, 
but a power of God unto salvation ; not love to God and man, but Christ's message that 
God loves us, and will help us to the life of love." 

Beyschlag, N. T. Theology, S, 6— *' Christianity postulates an opening of the heart of 
the eternal God to the heart of man coming to meet him. Heathendom shows us the 
heart of man blunderingly grasping the hem of God*s garment, and mistaking Nature, 
his majestic raiment, for himeelf. Only in the Bible does man press beyond God's 
external manifestations to God himself." See Wuttke, Christian Ethics, 1:87-173; 
Porter, in Present Day Tracts, 4 : no. 19, pp. 88-64 : Blackie, Four Phases of Morals ; 
Faiths of the World (St. Giles Lectures, second series) ; J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Relig- 
ions, 2:280-817; Garbett, Dogmatic Faith; Farrar, Witness of History to Christ, 184, 
and Seekers after God, 181, 182, 820; Curtis on Inspiration, 288. For denial of the all- 
comprehensive character of Christian Morality, see John Stuart Mill, on Liberty ; per 
contra^ see Review of Mill, in TheoL Eclectic, 6 : 606-612; Bow, in Strivings for the 
Faith, pub. by Christian Evidence Society, 181-220 ; also, Bampton Lectures, 1877 : 180- 
176 ; Fisher, Beginnings of Christianity, 28-88, 174. 
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La c^BtThfet with the Christian system of moralitr the defects of heathen 
tsyvVsiiiA Sire »fj iciark'.-tl aud foDdameutal, that thej constitate a strong 
oorrrjU^ratiTe evidence of the divine origin of the Scripture revelatioa. We 
therefore append certain facts and references with regard to particular 
heathen svstems. 

L CosrrcciASiSM. Confucius < Kung-ftUBC ), B. C. 551-IT8, conteinponurT with Pjrthaff- 
ons and Buddba. Socrates was bom ten years after Confucius died. Mencius ( 371-2TB ) 
was a disciple; of Confucius. Matheson, in Faiths of the World ( St. Giles Lectures K 
7^ht% cialms that Confucianism was " an attempt to substitute a morality for tbeotopy." 
ljirfSig*i. liowever, in Present Day Tracts, 3 : no. 1^ shows that this is a mistake. Confu- 
cius limply left religrion where he found it. God, or Heaven, is worshiped in China, 
but only by the Emperor. Chinese religion is apparently a survi\-al of the worship of 
thf: patriarchal family. The father of the family was its only head and priest. In China, 
tbr^ug^h the family wirlened into the tribe, and the tribe into the nation, the father still 
retained his sole authority, and, as the father of his people, the Emperor alone officially 
offcrred sacrifice to God. Between God and the people the ^ulf has so widened that the 
peof^ may be said to have no practical knowledge of God or communication with him. 
Dr. W. A. P. Martin : ^ Confucianism has degenerated into a pantheistic medley, and ren- 
ders worship to an impenouai 'anima mundi,' under the leading forms of visible nature." 

Dr. William Ashmore. private letter: ^*Tbe common people of China have: (1) 
Ancestor-worship, and the worship of deified heroi-s: (3) Geomancy, or belief in 
tlie controlling power of the elements of nature ; but back of these, and antedating* 
them, is ( 3 > the worship of Heaven and Earth, or Father and Mother, a very ancient 
dualism ; this belongs to the common people also, thoug^h once a year the Emperor, 
as a sort of high-priest of his people, offers sacrifice on the altar of Heaven; in this 
he acts alone. * Joss ' is not a Chinese word at all. It is the corrupted form of the 
Portuguese word * Dcos.' The word * pidgin ' is similarly an attempt to say * busincsB ' 
( big-i-ne8B or bidgin ). ' Joss-pidgin ' therefore means simply * divine service,' or service 
offered to Heaven and Earth, or to spirits uf any kind, good or bad. There are many 
gods, a Queen of Heaven, King of Hades, God of War, god of literature, gods of the hills, 
vallej-B, streams, a gtxldeas of small-pox, of child-bearing, and all the various trades 
have their gcxls. The most lofty expression the Chinese have is * Heaven,' or * Supreme 
Heaven,' or * Azure Htuven.* This is the surviving indication that in the most remote 
times they tuul knowledge of one supreme, intelligent and personal Power who ruled 
ovi.'r all.*' Mr. YuKoro Chiba has shown that the Chinese classics permit sacrifice by all 
the people. Hut it still remains true that sacrifice to '' Supreme Heaven " is practically 
confined to the Emperor, who like the Jewish high-priest offers for his people once a 
year. 

0>nfucius did nothing to put morality upon a religious basis. In practice, the rela- 
tions between man and man arc the only relations considered. Benevolence, righteous- 
ness, propriety, wisdom, sincerity, are enjoined, but not a word is said with regard to 
man's relations to GckI. Ltive to God is not only not commanded —it is not thought of 
as iKjsslble. Though man's being is theoretically an ordinance of God, man is practically 
a law to himself. The first commandment of Confucius is that of filial piety. But this 
includes worship of dead ancestors, and is so exaggerated as to bury from sight the 
related duties of husband to wife and of parent to child. Confucius made it the duty of 
a son to slay his father's murderer. Just as Moses insisted on a strictly retaliatory 
penalty for bloodshed; see J. A. Farrer, Primitive Manners and Customs, 80. He 
treated invisible and superior beings with respect, but held them at a distance. He 
recognized the '* Heaven '* of tradition ; but, instead of adding to our knowledge of it, 
he 8tifl(^d Inquiry. Dr. Legge : "* I have been reading Chinese books for more than 
forty years, and any general requirement to love God, or the mention of any one 
as actually loving him, has yet to come for the first time under my eye." 

Ezra Abbot asserts that Confucius gave the golden rule in positive as well as n^^a- 
tive form ; see Harris, Philos. Basis of Theism, 222, This however seems to be denied 
by Dr. Legge, Religions of China, 1-58. Wu Ting Fang, former Chinese minister to 
Washington, assents to the statement that Confucius gave the golden rule only in its 
negative form, and he says this difference is the difference between a passive and an 
aggressive civilization, which last is therefore dominant. The golden rule, as Confu- 
cius gives It, is : ** Do not unto others that which you would not they should do unto 
11." Compare with this, Isocrates : *' Bo to your parents what you would have your 
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children be to you. ... Do not to others the things which make you angry when others 
do them to you " ; Herodotus : " What I punish in another man, 1 will myself, as far as 
I can, refrain from " ; Aristotle : '* We should behave toward our friends as we should 
wish them to behave toward us" ; Tobit, 4 : 15—** What thou hatest, do to no one"; 
Philo : " What one hates to endure, let him not do " ; Seneca bids us ** give as we wish 
to receive "; Rabbi Hillel: "Whatsoever is hateful to you, do not to another ; this is 
the whole law, and all the rest is explanation." 

Broadus, in Am. Com. on Matthew, 161 — ** The sayings of Confucius, Isocrates, and 
the three Jewish teachers, are merely negative; that of Seneca is confined to giving, 
and that of Aristotle to the treatment of friends. Christ lays down a rule for positive 
action, and that toward all men." He teaches that I am bound to do to others all that 
they could rightly desire me to do to them. The golden rule therefore requires a sup- 
plement, to show what others can rightly desire, namely, God's glory first, and their 
good as second and incidental thereto. Christianity furnishes this divine and perfect 
standard ; Confucianism is defective in that it has no standard higher than human con- 
vention. While Confucianism excludes polytheism, idolatry, and deification of vice, 
it Is a shallow and tantalizing system, because it does not recognize the hereditary cor- 
ruption of human nature, or furnish any remedy for moral evil except the ** doctrines 
of the sages." ** The heart of man," it says, **ia naturally perfectly upright and cor- 
rect." Sin is simply **a disease, to be cured by self-discipline; a debt, to be canceled 
by meritorious acts ; an ignorance, to be removed by study and contemplation." See 
Rib. Sac., 1883 : S92, 293; N. Englander, 1883:566; Marcus Dods, in Erasmus and other 
Essays, 239. 

2. The Indian Systems. Brahmanism, as expressed in the Vodas, dates baclc to 
1000-1500 B. C. As Caird ( in Faiths of the World, St. Giles Lectures, lecture i ) has shown, 
it originated in the contemplation of the power in nature apart from the moral Person- 
ality that works in and through nature. Indeed we may say that all heathenism is 
man's choice of a non-moral in place of a moral God. Brahamanism is a system of pan- 
theism, ** a false or illegitimate consecration of the finite." All things are a manifesta- 
tion of Brahma. Hence evil is deified as well as good. And many thousand gods are 
wui'Shipcd as partial representations of the living principle which moves through all. 
** How many gods have the Hindus? " asked Dr. DufF of his class. Henry Drummond 
thought there were about twenty-five. ** Twenty-five? " responded the indignant pro- 
fessor ; *• twenty-five millions of millions ! " While the early Vedas present a compar- 
atively pure nature- worship, later Brahmanism becomes a worship of the vicious and 
the vile, of the unnatural and the cruel. Juggernaut and the suttee did not belong to 
original Hindu religion. 

Bruce, Apologetics, 15—*' Pantheism in theory alwayB means polytheism in practice." 
The early Vedas are hopeful in spirit ; later Brahmanism is a religion of disappointment. 
Caste is fixed and consecrated as a manifestation of God. Originally intended to 
express, in its four divisions of priest, soldier, agriculturist, slave, the difTerent degrees 
of unworldliness and divine indwelling, it becomes an iron fetter to prevent all aspira- 
tion and progress. Indian religion sought to exalt receptivity, the unity of existence, 
and rest from self-determination and its struggles. Hence it ascribed to its gods the 
same character as nature-forces. God was the common source of good and of evil. Its 
ethics is an ethics of moral indifference. Its charity is a charity for sin, and the temper- 
ance it desires is a temperance that will let the intemperate alone. Mozoomdar, for 
example, is ready to welcome everything in Christianity but its reproof of sin and its 
demand for righteousness. Brahmanism degrades woman, but it deifies the cow. 

Buddhism^ beginning with Buddha, 600 B. C, ** recalls the mind to its elevation above 
the finite," from which Brahmanism had fallen away. Buddha was in certain respects 
a reformer. He protested against caste, and proclaimed that truth and morality are for 
all. Hence Buddhism, through Its possession of this one grain of truth, appealed to 
the human heart, and became, next to Christianity, the greatest missionary religion. 
Notice then, first, its univeracUism. But notice also that this is a false universalism. 
for it ignores individualism and leads to universal stagnation and slavery. While Chris- 
tianity is a religion of history, of will, of optimism. Buddhism is a religion of illusion, 
of quietism, of pessimism ; see Nash, Ethics and Revelation, 107-109. In characterizing 
Buddhism as a missionary religion, we must notice, secondly, its element of altruism. 
But this altruism is one which destrojrs the self, instead of preserving it. The future 
Buddha, out of compassion for a famished tiger, permits the tiger to devour him. 

Incarnated as a hare, he jumps into the fire to cook himself for a meal for a beggar. 
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— hAfinc firtrUmtlj wbrnken tdinwlf three times^ so that Dooe of the haect^ in ids for 
•bouM pCTfih vfth him '* ; we waUftm Jamea. VaiieUea of ReUgioui Ezpciieiice, 283. 
Buddha would dettver man, DOC b J philoaophy. dot by tmrrtlt Irnn. but by arif-remmcia- 
tloo. AU fiolatfoo and penouality are sin, the guQt of whh!h realB, bowerer* notOQ 
naa, but on existence in generaL 

While Brahmantem is pantheistic, Buddhim is atheistic tai its •pirit. Plleklerer. Phlloa. 
UtUgkm^ 1 : 2tt— "The Brabmanic Alcoamism, that lad explained the vorid as mere 
seemtny, led to the Buddhistic AtheJsm." FinlteneBBandseparat€PgaBareeTlI.andthe 
only way to purity and rest is by cffasing' to exist. Tbis is fWBrntisl iiwIiiiIhih, The 
highest morality is to endure that which most be, and to escape fkom reality and from 
pe rs ona l existence as soon as possible. Hence the doctrine of ^Inano. Bhys Darida, 
In his HiMiert Lectures, claims that early Buddhism meant by ^irrona, not annihila- 
tion, but the extinction of the self-life, and that this was attainable durins* man^ pres- 
ent mortal existence. But the term yirvana now meins. to the ^reat mass of those who 
use it, the kias of all penionality and consciousness, and absorption into the ireneral life 
of the uniFcrse. Oriirinally the term denoted only freedom from individual desire, and 
those who bad entered into yireana ml^rht again come out of it; see Ireland, Blot on 
the Brsin, 29). But even in its original form, yirrana was sought only from a sclflsh 
motive. Self-renunciation and absorption in the whole was not the enthuaiaam of 
benevolence,— it was the refuge of despair. It is a religion without god or sacrifloe. 
Instead of communion with a personal God, Buddhism has in prospect only an extinc- 
tion of penonality, an reward for untold ages of lonely self-conquest, extending through 
many transmigrations. Of Buddha it has been truly said *'Tbat all the all be had for 
nendy man Was nothing, and his best of being was But not to be.*' Wilkinson, Epic of 
Paul, 2W — '* He by his own act djing aU tbc time. In ceaselefls effort utterly to ce^se. 
Will willing not to will, desire desiring TO be desire no more, until at last The fugitive 
go free, emancipate But by becoming naught." Of Christ Bruce well says : *' What a 
contrast this Healer of discssc and Preacher of pardon to the worst, to Buddha, with 
his religion of despair ! " 

Buddhism is also fatalistic It inculcates submission and compassion— merely nega- 
tive virtues. But it knows nothing of manly freedom, or of active love — the positi vo 
virtues of Christianity. It leads men to spare others, but not to help them. Its moral- 
ity revolves around self, not around God. It has in it no organizing principle, for it 
recognizes no Gofl, no inspiration, no soul, no salvation, no personal immortality. 
Buddhism would save men only by inducing them to flee from existence. To the 
Hindu, family life involves sin. The perfect man must forsake wife and children. All 
gratlflcutlon of natural appetites and passions is eviL Salvation is not from sin, but 
trfjva desire, and from this men can l>c saved only by escaping from life itself. Chris- 
tianity buries sin, but saves the man ; Buddba would save the man by killing him. 
Christianity symbolizes the convert*s entrance upon a new life by raisinir him from the 
baptismal waters ; the baptism of Buddhism should be immersion without emersion. 
The fundamental idea of Brahmanism, extinction of personality, remains the same in 
Buddhism ; the only difference being that the result is secured by active atonement in 
the former, by passive contemplation in the latter. Virtue, and the knowledge tkiat 
everything earthly is a vanishing spark of the original light, delivers man from 
oxistonce and from misery. 

Prof. O. H. Palmer, of Harvard, in The Outlook, June 19, 1897 — ** Buddhism is unlike 
Christianity In that it abolishes misery by abolishing desire ; denies personality instciad 
of asserting it ; has many godf^ but no one God who is living and conscious ; makes a 
shortening of existence rather thun a lenfrthcning of it to be the reward of righteous- 
ness. Bud<lhlsm makes no provision for family, church, state, science, or art. It 
ffivo us a religion that is little, when wo want one that is large." Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andr(;ws : ** KchorKjnhauer and S|H.'ncer are merely teachers of Buddhism. They 
regard the central source of all as unknowable force, instead of regarding it as a 
Spirit, living and holy. This takes away all impulse to scientific investigation. We 
need to start from a Person, and not from a thing.'* 

For comparison of the sago of India, Sakya Muni, more commonly called Buddha 
(pro|M.Tly "the Buddha^* -^ the enlightened ; but who, in spite of Edwin Arnold's 
** Light of AhIu," is represented as not pure from carnal pleasures before ho began his 
work), with Jesus Clirist, sec Bib. Sac, July, 1882:408-498; W. C. Wilkinson, Edwin 
Arnold, I^K'tizer and Paganizcr; Kellogg, The IJght of Asia and the Light of the 
World. Buddhism and Christiunity are compared in Presb. Rev., July, 1883:505-548; 
Wuttkc, Christian Ethics, 1 : 47-54 ; Mitchell, in Present Day Tracts, G : no. 33. See also 
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Oldenberg, Buddha ; Lillie, Popular Llf o of Buddha ; Beal, Catena of Buddhist Script- 
ures, 153 — ** Buddhism declares itself ignorant of any mode of personal existence com- 
patible with the idea of spiritual perfection, and so far it is ignorant of Ood " ; 157 — 
** The earliest idea of Nirvana seems to have included in it no more than the enjoyment 
of a state of rest consequent on the extinction of all causes of sorrow.'* The impos- 
sibility of satisfying the human heart with a system of atheism is shown by the fact 
that the Buddha himself has been apotheosized to furnish an object of worship. Thus 
Buddhism has reverted to Brahmanism. 

Monier Williams: *' Mohammed has as much claim to be *the Light of Asia* as 
Buddha has. What light from Buddha ? Not about the heart's depravity, or the origin 
of sin, or the goodness, justice, holiness, fatherhood of Ood, or the remedy for sin, but 
only the ridding self from suffering by ridding self from life — a doctrine of merit, of 
self-trust, of pessimism, and annihilation of personality/' Christ, himself personal, 
loving and holy, shows that God is a person of holiness and love. Robert Browning: 
**He that created love, shall not he love?" Only because Jesus is God, have we a 
gospel for the world. The claim that Buddha is " the Light of Asia " reminds one of 
the man who declared the moon to be of greater value than the sun. because it gives 
light in the darkness when it is needed, while the sun gives light in the daytime when 
it is not needed. 

3. The Gricek Systems. Pyt/tooortM ( 584-604 ) based morality upon the principle of 
numbers. *' Moral good was identified with unity ; evil with multiplicity ; virtue was 
harmony of the soul and its likeness to God. The aim of life was to make it repre- 
sent the beautiful order of the Universe. The whole practical tendency of Pythagore- 
anism was ascetic, and included a strict self-control and an earnest culture.'* Here 
already we seem to see the defect of Greek morality in confounding the good with the 
beautiful, and in making morality a mere self-development. Matheson, Messages of 
the Old Religions: Greece reveals the intensity of the hour, the value of the present 
life, the beauty of the world that now is. Its religion is the religion of bCAutiful 
humanity. It anticipates the new heaven and the new earth. Rome on the other 
hand stood for union, incorporation, a universal kingdom. But its religion deified 
only the Emperor, not all humanity. It was the religion, not of love, but of power, 
and it identified the church with the state. 

Socrates ( iSQ-iOO ) made knowledge to bo virtue. Morality consisted in subordinating 
irrational desires to rational knowledge. Although hero we rise above a subjectively 
determined good as the goal of moral effort, we have no proper sense of sin. Knowl- 
edge, and not love, is the motive. If men know the right, they will do the right. 
This is a great overvaluing of knowledge. With Socrates, teaching is a sort of mid- 
wifery — not depositing information in the mind, but drawing out the contents of our 
own inner consciousness. Lewis Morris describes it as the life-work of Socrates 
to '* doubt our doubts away." Socrates holds it right to injure one*s enemies. He 
shows proud self-praise in his dying address. He warns against pederasty, yet com- 
promises with it. He does not insist upon the same purity of family life which 
Homer describes in Ulysses and Penelope. Charles Kingsley, in Alton Locke, remarks 
that the spirit of the Greek tragedy was * man mastered by circumstance '; that of 
modern tragedy is * man mastering circumstance.* But the Greek tragedians, while 
showing man thus mastered, do still represent him as inwardly free, as in the case 
of Prometheus, and this sense of human freedom and responsibility appears to some 
extent in Socrates. 

Plato ( 490-348 ) held that morality is pleasure in the good, as the truly beautiful, and 
that knowledge produces virtue. The good is likeness to God, — here we have glimpses 
of an extra-human goal and model. The body, like all matter, being inherently evil, is 
a hindrance to the soul, — here we have a glimpse of hereditary depravity. But Plato 
" reduced moral evil to the category of natural evil." He failed to recognize God as 
creator and master of matter ; failed to recognize man*s depravity as due to his own 
apostasy from God ; failed to found morality on the divine will rather than on man's 
own consciousness. He knew nothing of a common humanity, and regarded virtue as 
only for the few. As there was no common sin, so there was no common redemption. 
Plato thought to reach God by intellect alone, when only conscience and heart could 
lead to him. He believed in a freedom of the soul in a pre^xistent state where a 
choice was made between good and evil, but he believed that, after that antemundane 
decision had been made, the fates determined men's acts and lives irreversibly. Reason 
drives two horses, appetite and emotion, but their course has been predetermined* 
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Mmn acts as reason promfxts. All sin is i^nonuioe. There is nothinir in this life hat 
determinism. Kartineau, l^pes, 13, 18,49,78,88— Plato in groend has no proper notion 
of roiponsibilit J ; he redoces moral evil to the catagory of natural evIL His Ideas with 
one exertion are not causes. Cause is mind, and mind is the Good. The Good is 
the apex and crown of Ideas. The Good is the highest Idea, and this hiirbest Idea is 
a Cause. Plato has a feeble conception of perionalitr, whether in God or in man. 
Yet<Hxl isa person in whatever sense man is a person, and man's persooalit j is reHective 
self-consciousness. Will in God or man is not so clear. The Right is dissolved into 
the Good. Plato advocated infanticide and the killing off of the old and the helpless. 

ArUUAU ( 384-38 ) leaves out of view even the element of God-UkenesB and antemun- 
dane evil which Plato so diml j recognized, and makes morality the fruit of mere 
rational self-consciousness. He grants evil proclivities, but he refuses to call them 
immoraL He advocates a certain freedom of wil U and he recognises i nbom tendencies 
which war against this freedom, but how these tendencies originated he cannot 
say, nor how men may be delivered from them. Not all can be mond ; the majority 
must be restrained by fear. He finds in God no motive, and love to God is not so 
much as mentioned as the source of moral action. A proud, composed, self-centered, 
and self-contained man is his ideal character. See Nicomachean Ethics, 7 : 8, and 10 : 
10; WuttlLC, Christian Ethics, 1 : KM28. Alexander, Theories of Will, 3»-54— Aristotle 
held that desire and reason are the springs of action. Yet he did not hold that Imowl- 
edge of itself would make men virtuous. He was a detcrminist. Actions are free 
only in the sense of being devoid of external compulsion. He viewed sla^-ery as 
both rational and right. Butcher, Aspects of Greek Genius, 76— ** While Aristotle 
attributed to the State a more complete personality than it really po floeopcd , he did 
not grasp the depth and meaning of the personality of the indi\iduaL** A. H. Strong, 
Christ in Creation, S89 — Aristotle had no conception of the unity of humanity. His doc- 
trine of unity did not extend beyond the State. "" He said that * the whole is before the 
parts,' but he meant by * the whole * only the pan-Hellenic world, the commonwealth of 
Greeks; he never thought of humanity, and the word ' mankind * ne^-er fell from his 
lips. He could not understand the unity of humanity, because he knew nothing of 
Christ, its organizing principle." On Aristotle's conception of God, see James Ten 
Broekc, in Bap. Quar. Hev^ Jan. 1892— God is recognized as personal, yet he is only the 
Greek Reason, and not the living, loving, providential Father of the Hebrew revelation. 
Aristotle substitutes the logical for the dynamical in his dealing with the divine causal- 
ity. God is thought, not power. 

Epicurus ( 343-270) regarded happiness, the subjective feeling of pleasure, as the high- 
est criterion of truth and good. A prudent calculating for prolonged pleasure is 
the highest wisdom. lie regards only this life. Concern for retribution and for a future 
existence is folly. If there are gods, they have no concern for men. *• Epicurus, on 
pretense of consulting for their ease, complimented the gods, and bowed them out 
of existence." Death is the falling apart of material atoms and the eternal cessation of 
consciousness. The miseries of this life are due to imperfection in the fortuitously 
constructed universe. The more numerous these undeserved miseries, the greater our 
right to seek pleasure. Alexander, Theories of the Will, 55-75 — The Epicureans held 
that the soul is composed of atoms, yet that the will is free. The atoms of the soul are 
excepted from the law of cause and effect. An atom may decline or deviate in the 
universal descent, and this is the Epicurean idea of freedom. This indetermlnism was 
held by all the Greek sceptics, materialists though they were. 

Zeno, the founder of the Stoic philosophy ( 340-281 ), regarded virtue as the only good. 
Thought is to subdue nature. The free spirit is sclf-legialating, self-dependent, self- 
sufficient. Thinking, not feeling, is the criterion of the true and the good. Pleasure is 
the consequence, not the end of moral action. There is an irreconcilable antagonism of 
existence. Man cannot reform the world, but he can make himself perfect. Hence an 
unbounded pride in virtue. The sage never repents. There is not the least recognition 
of the moral corruption of mankind. There is no objective divine ideal, or revealed 
divine will. The Stoic discovers moral law only within, and never suspects his own 
moral perversion. Hence he shows self-control and Justice, but never humility or love. 
He needs no compassion or forgiveness, and he grants none to others. Virtue is not 
an actively outworking character, but a passive resistance to irrational reality. Man 
may retreat into himself. The Stoic is indifferent to pleasure and pain, not because he 
believes in a divine government, or in a divine love for mankind, but as a proud defiance 
of the irrational world. He has no need of God or of redemption. As the Epicurean 
gives himself to enjoyment of the world, the Stoic gives himself to contempt of the 
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world. In all aflaictions, each can say, "The door 1b open." To the Epicurean, the 
ref ugre is intoxication ; to the Stoic, the refuge is suicide : ** If the house smokes, quit 
it." Wuttke, Christian Ethics, 1: 02-161, from whom much of this account of the 
Greeks systems is condensed, describes Epicureanism and Stoicism as alike makini? 
morality subjective, although Epicureanism regarded spirit as determined by nature, 
while Stoicism regarded nature as determined by spirit 

The Stoics were materialists and pantheists. Though they speak of a personal Gkxl, 
this is a figure of speech. False opinion Is at the root of all vice. Chrysippus denied 
what we now call the liberty of indifference, saying that there could not be an effect 
without a cause. Man is enslaved to passion. The Stoics could not explain how a 
vicious man could become virtuous. The result is apathy. Men act only according to 
character, and this a doctrine of fate. The Stoic IndifTerence or apathy in misfortune 
is not a bearing of it at all, but rather a cowardly retreat from it. It is in the actual 
suffering of evil that Christianity finds '* the soul of good." The office of misfortime is 
disciplinary and purifying; see Seth, Ethical Principles, 417. **The shadow of the 
sage's self, projected on vacancy, was called God, and, as the sage had long since 
abandoned Interest in practical life, he expected his Divinity to do the same.'* 

The Stoic reverenced God Just because of his unapproachable majesty. Christianity 
sees in God a Father, a Redeemer, a carer for our minute wants, a deliverer from 
our sin. It teaches us to see in Christ the humanity of the divine, affinity with 
God, God's supreme interest in his handiwork. For the least of his creatures Christ 
died. Kinship with God gives dignity to man. The individuality that Stoicism 
lost in the whole, Christianity makes the end of the creation. The State exists to 
develop and promote it. Paul took up and infused new meaning into certain phrases of 
the Stoic philosophy al)out the freedom and rojralty of the wise man, just as John 
adopted and glorified certain phrases of Alexandrian phUoeophy about the Word. 
Stoicism was lonely and pessimistic. The Stoics said that the best thing was not to 
be bom ; the next best thing was to die. Because Stoicism had no God of helpful- 
ness and sympathy, its virtue was mere conformity to nature, majestic egoism and 
self-complacency. In the Roman Epictetua (88), Seneca (t65), and Marcu8 AwrelUta 
( 131-180 ), the religious element comes more into the foreground, and virtue appears 
once more as God-likeness ; but it is possible that this later Stoicism was influenced 
by Christianity. On Marcus Aurellus, see New Englander, July, 1881 : 416-431 ; Capes, 
Stoicism. 

4. Systems of Western Asia. Zoroaster ( 1000 B. C. ? ), the founder of the Parsees, 
was a dualist, at least so far as to explain the existence of evil and of good by the orig- 
inal presence in the author of all things of two opposing principles. Here is evidently 
a limit put upon the sovereignty and holiness of God. Man is not perfectly dependent 
upon him, nor is God's will an unconditional law for his creatures. As opposed to the 
Indian systems, Zoroaster's insistence upon the divine personality furnished a far 
better basis for a vigorous and manly morality. Virtue was to be won by hard struggle 
of free beings against evil. But then, on the other hand, this evil was conceived as 
originally due, not to finite beings themselves, but either to an evil deity who warred 
against the good, or to an evil principle in the one deity himself. The burden of guilt 
is therefore shifted from man to his maker. Morality becomes subjective and unset- 
tled. Not love to God or imitation of God, but rather self-love and self-development, 
furnish the motive and aim of morality. No fatherhood or love is recognized in the 
deity, and other things besides God ( e. gr., fire ) are worshiped. There can be no depth 
to the consciousness of sin, and no hope of divine deliverance. 

It ic the one merit of Parseeism that it recognizes the moral conflict of the world ; its 
error is that it carries this moral conflict into the very nature of God. We can apply 
to Parseeism the words of the Conference of Foreign Mission Boards to the Buddhists of 
Japan : '' AH religions are expressions of man's sense of dependence, but only one pro- 
vides fellowship with God. All religions speak of a higher truth, but only one speaks 
of that truth as found in a loving personal God, our Father. All religions show man's 
helplessness, but only one teUs of a divine Savior, who offers to nmn forgiveness of sin, 
and salvation through his death, and who is now a living person, working in and with 
all who believe in him, to make them holy and righteous and pure." Matheson, Mes- 
sages of Old Religions, says that Parseeism recognizes an obstructive element in the 
nature of God himself. Moral evil is reality ; but thore is no reconciliation, nor is it 
shown that all things work together for good. See Wuttke, Christian Ethics, 1 : 47-64 ; 
Faiths of the World ( St. Giles Lectures), 100-144 ; Mitchell, in Present Day Tracts, 3: 
no. 25 ; Whitney on the Avesta, in Oriental and Linguistio Studies. 
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Mohammed (67(Mt32 A. D.), the founder of Islain^ glvea us in the Koran a system 
oontainingr four dogmas of fundamental immorality, namely, polygamy, slavery, per- 
secution, and suppression of private judgement. Mohammedanism is heathenism in 
monotheistic form. Its good points are its conscientiousness and its relation to Ood. 
It has prospered because it has preached the unity of Ood, and because it is a book- 
religion. But both these it got from Judaism and Christianity. It has appropriated 
the Old Testament saints and even Jesus. But it denies the death of Christ and sees no 
need of atonement. The power of sin is not recognized. The idea of sin, in Moslems, is 
emptied of all positive content. Sin is simply a falling short, accounted for by the 
weakness and shortsightedness of man, inevitable in the fatalistic universe, or not 
remembered in wrath by the indulgent and merciful Father. Forgiveness is indul- 
gence, and the conception of God is emptied of the quality of Justice. Evil belongs only 
to the individual, not to the race. Man attains the favor of Ood by good works, baaed 
on prophetic teaching. Morality is not a fruit of salvation, but a means. There is no 
penitence or humility, but only self-righteousness; and this self- righteousness is 
consistent with great sensuality, unlimited divorce, and with absolute despotism in 
family, civil and religious alfairs. There is no knowledge of the fatherhood of Ood or 
of the brotherhood of man. In all the Koran, there is no such declaration as that " God 
u loTdd the world" ( John 3 : 16 ). 

The submission of Islam is submission to an arbitrary will, not to a God of love. 
There is no basing of morality in love. The highest good is the sensuous happiness of 
the individual. God and man are external to one another. Mohammed is a teacher but 
not a priest. Mozley, Miracles, 140, 141 — *' Mohammed had no faith in human nature. 
There were two things which ho thought men could do, and would do, for the glory of 
God — transact religious /orma, andfighU and upon these two points he was severe ; but 
within the sphere of common practical life, where man's great trial lies, his code exhibits 
the disdainful laxity of a legislator who accomodates his rule to the recipient, and 
shows his estimate of the recipient by the accommodation which he adopts. . . . 
* Human nature is weak,* said he.** Lord Houghton : The Koran is all wisdom, all law, 
all religion, for all time. Dead men bow before a dead God. ** Though the world rolls 
on from change to change, And realms of thought expand. The letter stands without 
expanse or range. Stiff as a dead man^s hand.'* Wherever Mohammedanism has gone, 
it has either found a desert or made one. Fairbaim, in Con temp. Rev., Dec. 1888 : 866 
— *'The Koran has frozen Mohammedan thought; to obey is to abandon progress.'* 
Muir, in Present Day Tracts, 3 : no. 14 — " Mohammedanism reduces men to a dead level 
of social depression, despotism, and seml-barbarism. Islam is the work of man ; Chiis- 
tianity of God." See also Faiths of the World ( St. Giles Lectures. Second Series ), 881- 
896; J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Religions, 1: 448-488; 280-317; Great Religions of the 
World, published by the Harpers ; Zwemer, Moslem Doctrine of God. 

3. The person and character of Christ 

A. The conception of Christ's person as presenting deity and humanity 
indissolubly united, and the conception of Christ's character, with its fault- 
less and all-comprehending excellence, cannot be accounted for upon any 
other hypothesis than that they were historical realities. 

The stylobate of the Parthenon at Athens rises about three inches in the middle of 
the 101 feet of the front, and four inches in the middle of the 228 feet of the flanks. A 
nearly parallel line is found in the entablature. The axes of the columns lean inward 
nearly three inches in their height of 84 feet, thus giving a sort of pyramidal character 
to the structure. Thus the architect overcame the apparent sagging of horizontal lines, 
and at the same time increased the apparent height of the edifice ; see Murray, Hand- 
book of Greece, 5th ed., 1884, 1 : 308, 309; Ferguson, Handbook of Architecture, 268-270. 
The neglect to counteract this optical illusion has rendered the Madeleine in Paris a stiff 
and ineffective copy of the Parthenon. The Galilean peasant who should minutely 
describe these peculiarities of the Parthenon would prove, not only that the edifice 
was a historical reality, but that he had actually seen it. Bruce, Apologetics, 343—** In 
reading the memoirs of the evangelists, you feel as one sometimes feels in a picture- 
gal lery. Your eye alights on the portrait of a person whom you do not know. You 
look at it intently for a few moments and then remark to a companion : *That must 
be like the original, — it is so life-like.' " Theodore Parker : ** It would take a Jesus to 
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ToTfce a Jesus.** See Row, Hampton Lectures, 1877 : 178-219, and in Present Day Tracts, 
4 : no. S3 ; F. W. Farrar, Witness of History to Christ ; Barry, Boyle Lecture on Bfanif old 
Witness for Christ 

( a ) No source can be assigned from which the evangelists could have 
derived snch a conception. The Hindu avatars were only temporary 
unions of deity with humanity. The Greeks had men half -deified, but no 
unions of God and man. The monotheism of the Jews found the person 
of Christ a perpetual stumbling-block. The Essenes were in principle more 
opposed to Christianity than the Babbinists. 

Herbert Spencer, Data of Ethics, 279— "The coexistence of a perfect man and an 
imperfect society is impossible ; and could the two coexist, the resulting conduct would 
not furnish the ethical standard sought." Wo must conclude that the perfect man- 
hood of Christ is a miracle, and the greatest of miracles. Bruce, Apologetics, 846, 851 — 
** When Jesus asks : * Why callest thou me good ? ' he means : * Learn first what good- 
ness is, and call no man good till you are sure that he deserves it.' Jesus* goodness was 
entirely free from religious scrupulosity ; it was distinguished by humanity ; it was full 
of modesty and lowliness. . . . Buddhism has flourished 2000 years, though little is known 
of its founder. Christianity might have been so perpetuated, but it is not so. I want 
to be sure that the ideal has been embodied in an actual life. Otherwise it is only 
poetry, and the obligation to conform to it ceases." For comparison of Christ's incar- 
nation with Hindu, Greek, Jewish, and Essene ideas, see Dorner, Hist. Doct. Person of 
Christ, Introduction. On the Essenes, see Herzog, Encyclop., art.: Essener ; Pressens^, 
Jesus Christ, Life, Times and Work, 84-87; Lightfoot on Colossians, 349-419; Gk>det, 
Lectures in Defence of the Christian Faith. 

( 6 ) No mere human genius, and much less the genius of Jewish fisher- 
men, could have originated this conception. Bad men invent only such 
characters as they sympathize with. But Christ's character condemns bad- 
ness. Such a x)ortrait could not have been drawn without supernatural 
aid. But such aid would not have been given to fabrication. The concep- 
tion can be explained only by granting that Christ's person and character 
were historical realities. 

Between Pilate and Titus 30,000 Jews are said to have been crucified around the walls 
of Jerusalem. Many of these were young men. What makes one of them stand out on 
the pages of history ? There are two answers : The character of Jesus was a perfect 
character, and. He was Ood as well as man. Gore, Incarnation, 63— .'*Tho Christ of 
the gospels, if he be not true to history, represents a combined efFort of the creative 
Imagination without parallel in literature. But the literary characteristics of Pales- 
tine in the first century make the hypothesis of such an efFort morally impossible." 
The Apocrsrphal gospels show us what mere imagination was capable of producing. 
That the portrait of Christ is not puerile, inane, hysterical, selfishly assertive, and self- 
contradictory, can be duo only to the fact that it is the photograph from real life. 

For a remarkable exhibition of the argument from the character of Jesus, see Bush- 
nell, Nature and the Supernatural, 276-333. Bushnell mentions the originality and vast- 
ness of Christ's plan, yet its simplicity and practical adaptation ; his moral traits of 
independence, compassion, meekness, wisdom, zeal, humility, patience ; the combina- 
tion in him of seemingly opposite qualities. With all his greatness, he was condescend- 
ing and simple ; he was unworldly, yet not austere ; he had strong feelings, yet was self- 
possessed ; he had indignation toward sin, yet compassion toward the sinner ; he showed 
devotion to his work, yet calmness under opposition ; universal philanthropy, yet sus- 
ceptibility to private attachments ; the authority of a Savior and Judge, yet the grati- 
tude and the tenderness of a son ; the most elevated devotion, yet a life of activity and 
exertion. See chapter on The Moral Miracle, in Bruce, Miraculous Element of the 
Gospels, 43-78. 

B. The acceptance and belief in the New Testament descriptions of 
Jesus Christ cannot be accounted for except upon the ground that the 
person and character described had an actual existence. 
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( a ) If these descriptions were false, there were witnesses still living who 
had known Christ and who would have contradicted them. ( 6 ) There was 
no motive to induce acceptance of such false accounts, but every motive to 
the contrary. ( c ) The success of such falsehoods could be explained only 
by supematiu^l aid, but God would never have thus aided falsehood. This 
person and character, tiierefore, must have been not fictitious but real; and 
if real, then Christ^s words are true, and the system of which his person 
and character are a part is a revelation from Qod. 

** The oounterfeit may for a season Deceive the wide earth ; But the lie waxin^r gretit 
comes to labor. And truth has its birth." Matthew Arnold, The Better Part : " Was 
Christ a man like us ? Ah, let us see. If we then too can be Such men as he!'* When 
the blatant sceptic declared : *' I do not believe that such a man as Jesus Christ ever 
lived," Oeorgre Warren merely replied : ** I wish I were like him I " Dwi^ht L. Moody 
was called a hypocrite, but the stalwart evangelist answered : ** Well, suppose I am. 
How does that make your case any better? I know some pretty mean things about my- 
self ; but you cannot say anything against my Master.** Goethe : *^ Let the culture of 
the spirit advance forever ; let the human spirit broaden itself as it will ; yet it will 
never go beyond the height and moral culture of Christianity, as it glitters and shines 
in the gospels.'* 

Renan, Life of Jesus: '* Jesus founded the absolute religion, excluding nothing, 
determining nothing, save its essence. . . . The foundation of the true religion is indeed 
his work. After him, there is nothing left but to develop and fructify." And a Chris- 
tian scholar has remarked : *^ It is an astonishing proof of the divine guidance vouch 
safcd to the evangelists that no man, of their time or since, has been able to touch the 
picture of Christ without debasing it.** We may And an illustration of this in the 
words of Chad wick. Old and New Unitarianism, 21)7— " Jesus' doctrine of marriage was 
ascetic, his doctrine of property was communistic, liis doctrine of charity was senti- 
mental, his doctrine of non-resistance was such as commends itself to Tolstoi, but not 
to many others of our time. With the example of Jesus, it is the same as with his 
teachings. Followed unreservedly, would it not Justify tha<^ who say: * The hope 
of the race is in its extinction ' ; and bring all our Joys and sorrows to a sudden end ? '* 
To this we may answer in the words of Huxley, who declares that Jesus Clirist is "the 
noblest ideal of humanity which mankind has yet wor8hi|)ed." Gordon, Christ of To- 
Day, 179— " The question is not whether Christ is good enough to represent the Supreme 
Being, but whether the Supreme Being is good enough to have Christ for his represen- 
tative. John Stuart Mill looks upon the Christian religion as the worship of Christ, 
rather than the worship of God, and in this way he explains the beneficence of its 
influence." 

John Stuart Mill, Essays on Religion, 254— "The moat valuable part of the effect on 
the character which Christianity has produced, by holding up in a divine person a stand- 
ard of excellence and a model for imitation, is available even to the absolute unbeliever, 
and can never more be lost to humanity. For it is Christ rather than God whom Chris- 
tianity has held up to believers as the pattern of perfection for humanity. It is the God 
incarnate, more than the God of the Jews or of nature, who, being idealized, has taken 
so great and salutary hold on the modern mind. And whatever else may be taken 
away from us by rational criticism, Christ is still left : a unique figure, not more unlike 
all his precursors than all his followers, even those who had the direct benefit of his 
personal preaching. . . . Who among his disciples, or among their proselytes, was cap- 
able of inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of imagining the life and character 
revealed in the Gospels? . . . About the life and sayings of Jesus there is a stamp of 
personal originality combined with profundity of insight which, if we abandon the 
idle expectation of finding scientific precision where something very different was 
aimed at, must place the Prophet of Nazareth, even in the estimation of those who have 
no belief in his inspiration. In the very first rank of the men of sublime genius of whom 
our species can boast. When this preeminent genius is combined with the qualities of 
probably the greatest moral reformer and martyr to that mission who ever existed 
upon earth, religion cannot be said to have made a bad choice in pitching on this man 
as the ideal representative and guide of humanity ; nor even now would it be easy, even 
for an unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule of virtue from the abstract 
into the ooncrete than the endeavor so to live that Christ would approve our life. 
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When to this we udd that, to the conception of the rational sceptic, it remains a pos- 
sibility that Christ actually was ... a man chartfcd with a special, express and unique 
commission from God to lead mankind to truth and virtue, wc may well conclude that 
the influences of n*ligion on the character, which will remain after rational criticism 
has done its utmost against the evidences of rclifirioa, are well worth preserving, and 
that what they lack in direct strength as compared with those of a firmer belief is more 
than comiK^nsated by the greater truth and rectitude of the morality they sanotion.*' 
See also Ullmann, Sinlessness of Jesus; Alexander. Christ and Christianity, 129-157; 
Schaff, Person of Christ ; Young, The Christ in History ; George Dana Boardman, The 
Problem of Jesus. 

4. The tcatimony of Christ to himself — as being a messenger from 
God and as being one with Qod. 

Only one personage in history has claimed to teach absolute truth, to be 
one with Qod, and to attest his divine mission by works such as only God 
could i)erf orm. 

A. This testimony cannot be accounted for upon the hypothesis that 
Jesus was an intentional deceiver : for (a) the perfectly consistent holiness 
of his life; (6) the im wavering confidence with which he challenged 
investigation of his claims and staked all upon the result ; (c) the vast 
improbability of a lifelong lie in the avowed interests of truth; and (d) 
the impossibility that deception should have wrought such blessing to the 
world, — all show that Jesus was no conscious impostor. 

Fiaher, Essajrs on the Supemat Origin of Christianity, 615-688— Christ knew how vast 
his claims were, yet he staked all upon them. Though others doubted, he never doubted 
himself. Though persecuted unto death, he never oeased his consistent testimony. 
Yet he lays claim to humility : Mat ii : 29— " I am nMek and lovly in heart" How can we reoon- 
cile with humility his constant self-assertion ? We answer that Jesus* self-assertion was 
absolutely essential to his mission, for he and the truth were one : he could not assert 
the truth without asserting himself, and he could not assert himself without asserting 
the truth. Since he was the truth, he needed to say so, for men's sake and for the 
truth^s sake, and he could be meek and lowly in heart in saying so. Humility is not 
self-depreciation, but only the judging of ourselves according to Ood*s perfect stand- 
ard. * Humility * is derived from * humus *. It is the coming down from airy and vain 
self -exploitation to the solid ground, the hard-pan, of actual fact. 

God requires of us only so much humility as is consistent with truth. The self-glori- 
fication of the egotist is nauseating, because it indicates gross ignorance or misrepre- 
sentation of self. But it is a duty to be self -asserting. Just so far as we represent the 
truth and rightiK)usne8S of God. There is a noble self-assertion which is perfectly con- 
sistent with humility. Job must stand for his integrity. PauPs humility was not of 
the Uriah Heop variety. When occasion required, he could assert his manhood and 
his rights, as at Philippi and at the Castle of Antonia. So the Christian should frankly 
say out the truth that is in him. Each Christian has an experience of his own, and 
should tell it to others. In testifying to the truth he is only following the example of 
" Chmt Jesas, who before Pontios Hlate wibmsed the good confeanon " ( i fm. 6 : 13 ). 

B. Nor can Jesus' testimony to himself be explained upon the hypoth- 
esis that he was self -deceived : for this would argue ( a ) a weakness and 
folly amounting to positive insanity. But his whole character and life 
exhibit a calmness, dignity, equipoise, insight, self-mastery, utterly incon- 
sistent with such a theory. Or it would argue (6) a self -ignorance and self- 
exaggeration which could spring only from the deepest moral perversion. 
But the absolute purity of his conscience, the humility of his spirit, the 
self-denying beneficence of his life, show this hypothesis to be incredible. 

Rogers, Superhuman Origin of the Bible* 89" If he were man, then to demand that all 
the world should bow down to him would be worthy of scorn like that which wo feel 
for some straw-crowned monarch of Pedlam. Forrest, The Christ of History and of 
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Bxi>crieiicc, 32, 76— Christ never united with his disciples in prayer. He went up into 
the niountuin to pray, but not to pray with iticm : Lake 9 : 18— "m ha wm alone pnying, liis dii- 
eiples vers with him." The consciousness of pre^xistenoo is the indispensable precondition 
of the total demand which he makes In the Synoptics. Adamson, The Mind in Chriat» 
81, 8:3 — We value the testimony of Christians to their communion with Ood. Much more 
should we value the testimony of Christ. Only one who, first bein^ divine, also knew 
that he was divine, could reveal heavenly things with the clearness and certainty that 
bcloufi: to the utterances of Jesus. In him we have something very different from tlie 
m9mcntary Hashes of insight which leave us in all the greater darkness. 

Nash, Ethics and Revelation, 5— " Self-respect is bottomed upon the ability to become 
what one desires to be ; and, if the ability steadily falls short of the task, the springs 
of self-respect dry up ; the motives of happy and heroic action wither. Science, art* 
generous civic life, and especially religion, oome to man's rescue,** —showing him his 
true greatness and breadth of being in God. The State ia the individual's larger self. 
Humanity, and even the universe, are parts of him. It is the duty of man to enable 
all men to be men. It is possible for men not only truthfully but also rationally to 
assert themselves, even in earthly affairs. Chatham to the Duke of Devonshire : ** My 
Lord, I believe I can save this country, and that no one else can.*' Leonardo da Vind, 
in his thirtieth year, to the Duke of Milan : ** I can carry through every kind of work 
in sculpture, in clay, marble, and bronze ; also in painting I can execute everything 
that can be demanded, as well as any one whosoever.*' 

Horace : '' Ezegi monumentum asre perennius.*' Savage, Life beyond Death, 909— A 
famous old minister said once, when a young and zealous enthusiast tried to get him 
to talk, and failing, burst out with. " Have you no religion at all? '* ** None to speofc o/,** 
was the reply. When Jesus perceived a tendency in his disciples to self-glorification, 
he urged silence ; but when he saw the tendency to introspection and inertness, he 
bade them proclaim what he had done for them ( Mai 8:4; Mark 5 : 19 ). It is never right fOr 
the ChrLstian to proclaim himself ; but, if Christ had not proclaimed himself, the world 
could never have been saved. ItushKhees. Life of Jesus of Nazareth, 835-237— ''In 
the teaching of Jesus, two topics have the leading place— the Kingdom of God, and 
himself. He sought to l)e Ix)rd, rather than Teacher only. Yet the Kingdom is not 
one of power, national and external, but one of fatherly love and of mutual brother- 
hood." 

Did Jesus do anything for effect, or as a mere example? Not so. His baptism had 
meaning for him as a consecration of himself to death for the sins of the world, and 
his washing of the disciples' feet was the fit beginning of the paschal supper and the 
symbol of his laying aside his heavenly glory to purify us for the marriage supper of the 
Lamb. Thomas A Kempis: **Thou art none the holier because thou art praised, and 
none the worse because thou art censured. What thou art, that thou art, and it avails 
thee naught to t)e called any better than thou art in the sight of God." Jesus' con- 
sciousness of his absolute sinlessness and of his perfect communion with God ia the 
strongest of testimonies to his divine naturt* and mission. See Theological Eclectic, 4 : 
137 ; Llddon. Our Lord's Divinity, 153; J. S. Mill, Essays on Religion, 233; Young, Christ 
of History; Divinity of Jesus Christ, by Andover Professors, 37-(K5. 

If Jesus, then, cannot be charged \vith either mental or moral unsound- 
ness, his testimony must be true, and he himself must be one with Ood and 
the revealer of Qod to men. 

Neither Confucius nor Buddlia claimed to be divine, or the organs of divine revela- 
tion, though both were moral teaehers and reformers. Zoroaster and Pythagoras 
apparently believed themselves charged with a divine mission, though their earliest 
biographers wrote centuries after their death. Socrates claimcHl nothing for himself 
which was beyond the power of others. Mohammed Injlieved his extraonlinary states 
of body and soul to be due to tbe action of celestial beings; he gave forth the Koran 
as *'a warning to all creatures,*' and sent a sunnnons to the King of Persia and the 
Emperor of Constantinople, as well as to other potentates, to accept the religion of 
Islam ; yet he mourned when he died that ho could not have opportunity to correct 
the mistakes of the Koran and of his own life. For Confucius or Buddha, Zoroaster 
or Pythagoras, Socrates or Mohammed to claim all power in hea>t;n and earth, would 
show insanity or moral perversion. But this is priK^isely what Jesus claimed. He was 
either mentally or morally unsound, or his testimony is true. See Baldensperger, 
Selbstbewuastaein Jesu; K Ballentiue, Christ his own Witness. 
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IV. Thb Histobigaii Besults of the Pbopagation of Scbiftubb 
Doctrine. 

1. The rapid progress of the gospel in the first centuries of our era 
shows its divine origin. 

A. That Paganism should have been in three centuries supplanted by 

Christianity, is an acknowledged wonder of history. 

Tho convoraiOQ of the Roman Empire to Christianity was the most astonishing revo- 
lution of faith and worship ever known. Fifty yeare after the death of Christ, there 
were churches in all the principal cities of the Roman Empire. Nero ( 37-08 ) found ( as 
Tacitus declares ) an " ingens multitudo " of Christians to persecute. Pliny writes to 
Trajan ( 62-117 ) that they ** pervaded not merely the cities but the villages and country 
places, so that the temples were nearly deserted.*' Tertullian ( 100-830 ) writes : ** We are 
but of yesterday, and yet we have filled all your places, your cities, your islands, your 
castles, your towns, your council-houses, even your camps, your tribes, your senate, 
your forum. We have left you nothing but your temples.'* In the time of the emperor 
Valerian ( 253-208 ), the Christians constituted half the population of Rome. The conver- 
sion of the emperor Constantine ( 272-<337 ) brought the whole empire, only 800 years 
after Jesus' death, under the acknowledged sway of the gospel. See Mcllvaine and 
Alexander, Evidences of Christianity. 

B. The wonder is the greater when we consider the obstacles to tlie 
progress of Christianity : 

( a ) The scepticism of the cultivated classes ; ( 6 ) the prejudice and 
hatred of the common people ; and ( c ) the persecutions set on foot by 
government. 

( a ) Missionaries even now find it difficult to get a hearing among the cultivated 
classes of the heathen. But the gospel appeared in the most enlightened age of 
antiquity — the Augustan age of literature and historical inquiry. Tacitus called the 
religion of Christ *' exitiabilis superstitio " — ** quos per flagitia invisos vuigus Christi- 
anos appcllabat." Pliny : *' Nihil aUud Inveinl quam superstitlonem pravam etimmo- 
dlcam." If the gospel had been false, its preachers would not have ventured into the 
centres of civilization and refinement ; or if they had, they would have been detected. 
( b ) Consider the interweaving of heathen religions with all the relations of life. Chris- 
tians often had to meet the furious seal and blind rage of the mob, —as at Lystra and 
Ephesus. ( c ) Rawlinson, in his Historical Evidences, claims that the Catacombs of 
Rome comprised nine hundred miles of streets and seven millions of graves within a 
period of four hundred years — a far greater number than could have died a natural 
death — and that vast multitudes of these must have been massacred for their faith. 
The Encyclopa;dia Rritannica, however, calls the estimate of De Marchi, which Rawlin- 
son appears to have taken as authority, a great exaggeration. Instead of nine hundred 
miles of streets, Northcote has three hundred fifty. The number of interments to 
correspond would be less than three millions. The Catacombs began to be deserted by 
tho time of Jerome. The times when they were universally used by Christians could 
have been hardly more than two hundred years. They did not begin in sand-pits. 
There were three sorts of tufa : ( 1 ) rocky, used for quarrying and too hard for Chris- 
tian purposes ; (8) sandy, used for sand-pits, too soft to permit construction of galleries 
and tombs; (3) granular, that used by Christians. The existence of the Catacombs 
must have been well known to the heathen. After Pope Damasus the exaggerated 
reverence for them began. They were decorated and improved. Hence many paint- 
ings are of later date than 400, and testify to papal polity, not to that of early Chris- 
tianity. The bottles contain, not blood, but wine of the eucharist celebrated at 
the funeral. 

Fisher, Nature and Method of Revelation, 260-258, calls attention to Biatthew Arnold's 
description of the needs of the heathen world, yet his blindness to the true remedy : 
** On thathard pagan world disgust And secret loathing fell ; Deep weariness and sated 
lust Made human life a hell. In his cool hall, with haggard eyes. The Roman noble 
lay ; He drove abroad, in furious guise, Along the Appian Way : He made a feast, 
dnmk fierce and fast. And crowned his hair with fiowera,— No easier nor no quicker 
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passed The itiipracticabic hours.'* Yet with min^rlcd pride and sadiieBB, Mr. Arnold fiss- 
tidiously nrjoc-ts more htitivenly nutriment. Of Christ be says: **Now be is dead I Far 
h'jnoc he lies. In ttic lorn Syrian town. And on his ^rave, with shining eyes. The Syrian 
stars lo^jk down.'* lie sees that the millions ** Have such need of joy. And joy whose 
if rounds are true. And Joy that should all hearts employ As when the past was new I " 
The want of the world is: **Onc mighty wave of thought and joy. Lifting mankind 
amain." But the poet sees no ground of hope : ** Fools I that so often here. Happiness 
mocked our prayer, I think might make us fear A like event elsewhere, —Make us not 
fly to dreams. But moderate desire." He sings of the time when Christianity was young : 
** Oh, had I lived in that great day. How had its glory new Filled earth and heaven, and 
caught away My ravished spirit too ! " But desolation of spirit does not bring with it 
any lowering of self-esteem, much less the humility which deplores the presence and 
power of evil in the soul, and sighs for deliverance. *'Tk0j UaI tn i^ote kaTt so saed cf a 
pkjBcun, bat thaj that w* tick " ( I*L 9 : 12 ). Rejecting Christ, Matthew Arnold embodies In 
his verse '^thc sweetness, the gravity, the strength, the beauty, and the languor of 
death " ( Hutton, Easays, aOS ). 

0. The wonder becomes jet greater when we consider the natural insoffi- 
ciencj of the means used to secure this progress. 

( a ) The prodaimers of the gospel were in general unlearned men, belong- 
ing to a despised nation, (b) The gospel which they proclaimed was a 
gosj^el of salvation through faith in a Jew who had been put to an ignomi- 
nious death. ( o ) This gospel was one which excited natural repugnance, 
by humbling men's pride, striking at the root of their sins, and demanding 
a life of labor and self-sacrifice, {d) The gospel, moreover, was an exclu- 
sive one, suffering no rival and declaring itself to be the universal and only 
religion. 

( a ) The early Christians were more unlikely to make converts than modem Jews are 
to make proselytes, in vast numbers, in the principal cities of Europe and America. 
Celsus called Christianity '*a religion of the rabble." (b) The cross was the Roman 
gallows — the punishment of slaves. Cicero calls it ** servitutis eztrcmum summumque 
supplicium." ( c ) There were many bad religions : why should the mild Roman Empire 
have persecuted the only good one ? The answer is in part : Persecution did not origi- 
nate with the official classes : it proceeded really from the people at large. Tacitus 
called Christians '* haters of the human race." M3n recognized in Christianity a foe to 
all their previous motives, ideals, and aims. Altruism would break up the old society* 
for every effort that centered in self or in the present life was stigmatized by the gos- 
pel as unworthy. ( d ) Heathenism, being without creed or principle, did not care to 
propagate itself. '*A man must be very weak," said Oelsus, ** to imagine that Greeks 
and barbarians, in Asia, Europe, and Libya, am ever unite under the same system of 
religion." So the Roman government would allow no religion which did not parti- 
cipate in the worship of the State. " Keep yourselves from idols," ** We worship no 
other God," was the Christian's answer. Gibbon, Hist. Decline and Fall, 1 : chap. 15, 
mentions as secondary causes : (1) the aseal of the Jews; (2) the doctrine of immor- 
tality; (3) miraculous powers; (4) virtues of early Christians; (5) privilege of par- 
cipation in church government. But these causes were only secondary, and all would 
have been insufficient without an invincible persuasion of the truth of Christianity. 
For answer to Gibbon, see Pern)ne, Prelectiones Theologica?, 1 : 133. 

Persecution destroys falsehood by leading its advocates to investigate the grounds 
of their belief; but it strengthens and multiplies truth by leading its advocates to see 
more clearly the foundations of their faith. There have been many conscientious per- 
secutors : John 16 : 2— " Thej shAll pat joa oat of the ijiu^ogaes: jea, the hoar oomsth, that whosoeTsr killstk 
joa ihall thiok that he offereth serrice onto God." The Decretal of Pope Urban II reads : ** For we 
do not count them to be homicides, to whom it may have happened, through their burn- 
ing zeal against the excommunicated, to put any of them to death." St. Louis, King 
of I'Yance, urged his officers " not to argue with the infidel, but to subdue unbelievers 
by thrusting the sword into them as far as it will go." Of the use of the rack in 
England on a certain occasion, it was said that it was used with all the tenderness which 
the nature of the iiuttrumont would allow. This reminds us of Isaak Walton's instruc- 
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lion as to the use of the fro^r : '* Put the hook through his mouth and out at his gills ; 
and, in so doinfr« use him as thoug-h you loved him." 

Robert Browninir* in his Easter Day, 375-288, gives us what purports to be A Martyr's 
Epitaph, inscribed upon a wall of the Catacombs, which furnishes a valuable contrast 
to the sceptical and pessimistic strain of Matthew Arnold : ** I was bom sickly, poor 
and mean, A slave : no misery coul<l screen The holders of the pearl of price From 
Caesar's envy : therefore twice I fought with beasts, and three times saw My children 
suffer by his law ; At length my own release was earned : I was some time in being 
burned, But at the close a Hand came through The fire above my head, and drew My 
8oul to Christ, whom now I see. Sergius, a brother, writes for me This testimony on 
the wall— For me, I have forgot It all.'* 

The progress of a religion so unprepossessing and uncompromising to 
outward acceptance and dominion, 'within the space of three hundred years, 
cannot be explained without supposing that divine power attended its pro- 
mulgation, and therefore that the gospel is a revelation from God. 

Stanley, Life and Letters, 1 :527— *'In the Kremlin Cathedral, whenever the Metro- 
politan advanced from the altar to give his blessing, there was always thrown under 
his feet a carpet embroidered with the eagle of old Pagan Rome, to indicate that the 
Christian Church and Empire of Constantinople had succeeded and triumphed over it." 
On this whole section, see F. W. Farrar, Witness of History to Christ, 91 ; McHvalne, 
Wisdom of Holy Scripture, 139. 

2. I'he beneficent influence of the Scripture doctrines and precepts^ 
wherever they have had away, shows their divine origin. Notice : 

A. Their influence on civilization in general, securing a recognition of 
principles which heathenism ignored, such as Garbett mentions: (a) the 
importance of the individual ; ( 6 ) the law of mutual love ; ( o ) the saored- 
ness of hiuuan life \ {d) the doctrine of internal holiness ; ( 6 ) the sanctity 
of home ; (/) monogamy, and the religious equality of the sexes \ {g) iden- 
tification of belief and practice. 

The continued corruption of heathen lands shows that this change is not 
due to any laws of merely natural progress. The confessions of ancient 
writers show that it is not due to philosophy. Its only explanation is that 
the gospel is the power of God. 

Garbett, Dogmatic Faith, 177-186 ; F. W. Farrar, Witness of History to Christ, chap, 
on Christianity and the Individual; Brace, €k)Sta Christi, preface, vi—'' Practices and 
principles implanted, stimulated or supported by Christianity, such as regard for the 
personality of the weakest and poorest ; respect for woman ; duty of each member of 
the fortunate classes to raise up the unfortunate ; humanity to the child, the prisoner, 
the stranger, the needy, and even to the brute; unceasing opposition to all forms of 
cruelty, oppression and slavery ; the duty of personal purity, and the sacredness of 
marriage ; the necessity of temperance; obligation of a more equitable division of the 
profits of labor, and of greater co{5peration between employers and employed ; the right 
of every human being to have the utmost opportunity of developing his faculties, and 
of all persons to enjoy equal political and social privileges ; the principle that the injury 
of one nation is the injury of all, and the expediency and duty of imrestricted trade 
and intercourse between all countries ; and finally, a profound opposition to war, a 
determination to limit its evils when existing, and to prevent its arising by means of 
international arbitration.'* 

Max MUller : " The concept of humanity is the gift of Christ." Ouizot, History of 
Civilization, 1 : Introd., tells us that in ancient times the Individual existed for the sake 
of the State ; in moderti times the State exists for the sake of the individuaL *' The 
individual is a discovery of Christ.* ' On the relations between Christianity and Political 
Economy, see A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Religion, pages 443-460; on the cause of 
the changed view with regard to the relation of the individual to the State, see page 
SOT—** What has wrought the change? Nothing but the death of the Son of God. When 
it was seen that the smallest child and the lowest slave had a soul of such worth 
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contrary beliefs would be accompanied by the same blessings. Bnt since 
we find these blessings only in connection with Christian teaching, we may 
justly consider this as their cause. This teaching, then, must be true, and 
the Scriptures must be a divine revelation. Else God has made a lie to be 
the greatest blessing to the race. 

The first Moravian mlssionarlee to the West Indies walked six hundred miles to take 
ship, worked their paaeage, and then sold themselves as slaves, in oxder to get the priv- 
ilegre 6f preachingr to the negroes. . . . The father of John O. Paton was a stoddng- 
weaver. The whole family, with the exception of the very smaU oliildren, worked from 
6 a. m. to 10 p. m., with one hour for dinner at noon and a half hour each for breakfast 
and supper. Yet family prayer was regularly held twice a day. In these breathing- 
spells for daily meals John O. Paton took part of his time to study the Latin Gram- 
mar, that he might prepare himself for missionary work. When told by an uncle that, 
if ho went to the New Hebrides, the cannibals would eat him, he replied : ** You yourw 
self will soon be dead and buried, and I had as lief be eaten by cannibals as by worms." 
The Aneityumese raised arrow-root for fifteen years and sold It to pay the £1200 
required for printing the Bible in their own language. Universal church -attendance 
and Bible-study make those South Sea Islands the most heavenly place on earth on 
the Sabbath-day. 

In 1839, twenty thousand negroes in Jamaica gathered to begin a life of freedom. 
Into a coffin were put the handcuffs and shackles of slavery, relics of the whipping- 
post and the scourge. As the clock struck twelve at night, a preacher cried with the 
first stroke : '' The monster is dying I " and so with every stroke until the last, when he 
cried : *' The monster is dead I ** Then all rose from their knees and sang : " Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow I *' . . . *' What do you do that for ? " said the sick China- 
man whom the medical missionary was tucking up in bed with a care which the patient 
had never received since he was a baby. The missionary took the opportunity to tell 
him of the love of Christ. . . . The aged Australian mother, when told that her two 
daughters, missionaries in China, had both of them been murdered by a heathen mob, 
only replied : *' This decides me ; I will go to China now myself, and try to teach those 
poor creatures what the love of Jesus means. *' . . . Dr. William Ashmore : " Let one 
missionary, die, and ten come to his funeral.'* A shoemaker, teaching neglected bosrs 
and girls while he worked at his cobbler's bench, gave the impulse to Thomas Guthrie's 
life of faith. 

Wo must Judge religions not by their ideals, but by their performances. Omar Khay- 
yam and Mozoomdar give us beautiful thoughts, but the former is not Persia, nor Is 
the latter India. ** When the microscopic search of scepticism, which has hunted the 
heavens and sounded the seas to disprove the existence of a Creator, has turned its 
attention to human society and has found on this planet a place ten miles square where 
a decent man can live in decency, comfort, and security, supporting and educating his 
children, unspoiled and unpolluted ; a place where age is reverenced, infancy protected , 
manhood respected, womanhood honored, and human life held in due regard— when 
sceptics can find such a place ten miles square on this globe, where the gospel of Christ 
has not gone and cleared the way and laid the foundations and made decency and secur- 
ity possible, it will then be in order for the sceptical literati to move thither and to ven- 
tilate their views. But so long as these very men are dependent upon the very religion 
they discard for every privilege they enjoy, they may well hesitate before they rob the 
Christian of his hope and humanity of its faith in that Savior who alone has given that 
hope of eternal life which makes life tolerable and society possible, and robs death of its 
terrors and the grave of its gloom." On the beneficent influence of the gospel, see 
Schmidt, Social Results of Early Christianity ; D. J. Hill, The Social Influence of Chris- 
tianity. 



CHAPTER TIT. 

INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURBS. 

L Definition op Inspiration. 

Inspiration is that influence of the Spirit of God upon the minds of the 
Scripture writers which made their writings the record of a progressive 
divine revelation, sufficient, when taken together and interpreted by the 
same Spirit who inspired them, to lead every honest inquirer to Christ and 
to salvation. 

Notice tho siffiiiflcance of each part of this definition : 1. Inspiration is an influence 
of the Spirit of God. It is not a mrrely naturalistic phenomenon or psycholofirlcal 
vagary, but is rather tho effect of the inworkiuK of the personal divine Spirit. 2. Tet 
inspiration is an influence upon the mind, and not upon tho body. God secures his end 
by awakenini; man's rational powers, and not by an external or mechanical communi- 
cation. 3. The writings of inspired men are tho record of a revelation. They are not 
themselves the revelation. 4. Tho revelation and the record are both proirreasive. 
Neither one is complete at the beginning. 5. The Scripture writinflrs must be taken 
together. Each part must be viewed in connection with what precedes and with what 
follows. C. The same Holy S]ilrit who made the orlfirinal revelations must interpret to 
us the record of them, if we are to come to the knowledge of the truth. 7. So used 
and so interpreted, these writings arc sufficient, both in quantity and in quality, for 
their religious purpose. 8. That purpose is, not to furnish us with a model history or 
with the facts of science, but to lead us to Christ and to salvation. 

( a ) Inspiration is therefore to bo defined, not by its method, but by its 
result. It is a general t<Tm including all those kinds and degrees of the 
Holy Spirit's influence which were brought to bear upon the minds of the 
Scripture \^Titers, in order to secure the j)utting into permanent and written 
form of the truth best adapted to man's moral and religious needs. 

( 6 ) Inspiration may often include revelation, or the direct communi- 
cation from God of truth to which man could not attain by his unaided 
powers. It may include illumination, or the quickening of man's cogni- 
tive powers to understand truth already revealed. Inspiration, however, 
does not necessarily and always include either revelation or illumination. 
It is simply tho divine influence which secures a transmission of 4ieeded 
truth to the future, and, according to the nature of the truth to be trans- 
mitted, it may be only an inspiration of superintendence, or it may be also 
and at the same time an inspiration of illuminaGon or revelation. 

( (; ) It is not denied, but affirmed, that inspiration may qualify for oral 
utterance of truth, or for wise leadership and daring deeds. Men may be 
inspired to render external service to God's kingdom, as in the cases of 
Bezalel and Samson ; even though this service is rendered unwillingly or 
unconsciously, as in tho cases of Balaam and Cyrus. All human intelli- 
gence, indeed, is due to the inbreathing of that same Spirit who created 
man at the beginning. We are now concerned with inspiration, however, 
only as it pertains to the authorship of Scripture. 

196 
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Gea. 2:7 — " And Jahorah God fonn«d man of the dast of tko gnmnd, and breathed into his nosUils the breath of 
life ; and man became a liring soul "; Sx. 31 : 2, 3 — " I hare called bj name Besalel ... and I hare filled him vith 
the Spirit of God ... in all manner of vorkmanship " ; Jad|^ 13 : 24, 25 — " ealled his name Samson : and the 
child grev, and Jehorah blessed him And the Spirit of Jehorah began to more him " ; Nnm. 23 : 5 — " And Jehorah 
put a word in Balaam's month, and said, Retam onto Balak, and thns shalt thoa i^eak " ; 2 Chron. 36 : 22 — " Jehorah 
stirred up the spirit of Cjras"; Is. 44 : 28 — " that saith of C jms, le is mj shepherd " ; 45:5— "I vill gird thee, 
though thoa hast not known me " ; Job 32 : 8 — " there is a spirit in man, and the breath of the ilmightj gireth them 
understanding." Those passages show the true meaniagr of 2 Tim. 3 : 16— " Krery seripture inspired 
of God." The word ^€6nv€v<yTo^ is to be understood as alludini;, not to the flute-player's 
breathing into his instrument, but to God^s original inbreathing of life. The flute is 
passive, but man's soul is active. The flute gives out only what it receives, but the 
inspired man under the divine influence is a conscious and free originator of thought 
and expression. Although the inspiration of which we are to treat is simply the inspi- 
ration of the Scripture writings, we can best understand this narrower use of the term 
by remembering that all real knowledgre has in it a divine element, and that we are 
posscissed of complete consciousness only as we live, move, and have our being in God. 
Since Christ, the divine Logos or Ueason, is " the light which lighteth erery num " ( John 1 : 9 ) , a 
special influence of " the spirit of Christ which was in them " ( 1 Pet. 1 : 11 ) rationally accounts for 
the fact that "men spake from God, being mored bj the H0I7 Spirit " (2 Pet. 1 : 21 ). 

It may help our understanding of terms above employed if we adduce instances of 

( 1 ) Inspiration without revelation, as in Luke or Acts, Luke 1:1-3; 

(2 ) Inspiration including revelation, as in the Apocalypse, Bet. 1 : 1, 11 ; 

( 3 ) Inspiration without illumination, as in the prophets, 1 Pet 1 : 11 ; 

(4 ) Inspiration including illumination, as in the case of Paul, 1 Cor. 2: 12; 

(5 ) Revelation without inspiration, as in God's words from Sinai, Kx. 20 : 1, 22 ; 

( 6 ) Illumination without inspiration, as in modern preachers, Eph. 2 : 20. 

Other deflnitions are those of Park : *^ Inspiration is such an influence over the 
writers of the Bible that all their teachings which have a religious character are trust- 
worthy " ; of Wilkinson : ** Inspiration is help from God to keep the report of divine 
revelation free from error. Help to whom? No matter to whom, so the result is 
secured. The final result, viz.: the record or report of revelation, this must be free 
from error. Inspiration may affect one or all of the agents employed **; of Hovey : 
^* Inspiration was an influence of the Spirit of God on those powers of men which are 
concerned in the reception, retention and expression of religious truth — an influence 
BO pervading and powerful that the teaching of inspired men was according to the 
mind of God. Their teaching did not in any instance embrace all truth in r^peot to 
God, or man, or the way of life ; but it comprised just so much of the truth on any par- 
ticular subject as cou'^d be received in faith by the inspired teacher and made useful to 
those whom he addressed. In this sense the teaching of the original documents com- 
posing our Bible may be pronounced free from error ** ; of G. B. Foster : *' Revelation is 
the action of God in the soul of his child, resulting in divine self-expression there : 
Inspiration is the action of God in the soul of his child, resulting in apprehension and 
appropriation of the divine expression. Revelation has logical but not chronological 
priority"; of Horton, Inspiration and the Bible, 10-13— ** We mean by Inspiration 
exactly those qualities or characteristics which are the marks or nutes of the Bible. 
. . . We call our Bible inspired ; by which we mean that by reading and studying it we 
find our way to Gknl, we find his will for us, and we find how we can conform ourselves 
to his wUl." 

Fairbairn, Christ in Modem Theology, 496, while nobly setting forth the naturalness 
of revelation, has misconceived the relation of inspiration to revelation by giving 
priority to the former : *' The idea of a written revelation may be said to be logically 
involved in the notion of a living God. Speech is natural to spirit ; and if God is by 
nature spirit, it will be to him a matter of nature to reveal himself. But if he speaks 
toman, it will be through men; and those who hear best will bo most possessed of 
God. This possession is termed * inspiration. ' God inspires, man reveals : revelation 
is the mode or form — word, character, or institution — in which man embodies what 
he has received. The terms, though not equivalent, are coK^ztensive, the one denoting 
the process on its inner side, the other on its outer." This statement, although^approved 
by Sanday, Inspiration, 124, ]2&« seems to us almost precisely to reverse the right mean- 
ing of the words. We prefer the view of Evans, Bib. Scholarship and Inspiration, 54 — 
** God has first revealed himself, and then has inspired men to interpret, record and apply 
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thlf rerefaition. In redemption, inspiration ta th& formal factor, as rerelatkm is the 
material factor. Tbe men are inspired, as Prof. Scowe said. Tbe ihonrhts are Insphvd, 
as Prof. BrlgfS said. The words are inspired, as Prof. Hodse sakL The warp and woof 
of the Bible la vv«£m«: "iki vwli A«t I Un ipikm nai ?« m fpint" (UkA S : G). Its fringes 
run off. as was ineritable, into tbe wcalar. the material, the psrchic.*' Phillips Bronka» 
Life, 2: 351 «** If the true re\-elation of God is in Christ, the Bible is not pcoperlj a re^-- 
elation, but the hlstorj- of a reveUti< m. This is not onlr s fsict but a neceaitj, for a 
person cannot be rerealed In a book, but must find revelation, if at all, in a penoa. 
The centre and core of the Bible must therefore be ttie guepel#, as the story of Jesus.** 

Some, like Priestley, liave held that the go«pels are authentic but not inspired. We 
therefore add to the proof of the genuineness and credibility of Scripture, the proof of 
it4 inspiration. Chadwick, Oid and New Uniurianism, II — *^ Priestley's belief in super- 
natural revelation was Intense. He had an absolute distrust of leawn as qualified to 
furnish an adequate knowledge of religious tb!ngs,and at tbe same time a perfect oonll- 
dence in reason as qualified to prov^ that m gativeand to deti^rmine the contents of the 
revf latfon.** We might claim the hlotorical truth of the gospels, even if we did not 
call them inspired. Gore, In Lux llnndi,3ll — " Christianity brings with it a doctrine 
of the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, but is not based upon it.** Warfleld and 
Hodges, Inspiration, 8 — ** While the inspiration of the Scriptures is true, and being true 
is fundamental to the adequate interpretation of Scripture, it nevertheless is not, in 
theflrit instance, a principle fundaraentiil to the truth of tbe Christian religion." 

On the Idea of Revelation, see Larld. in Joum. Chri^. Philos., Jan. 18iQ : lo6-17S: on 
Inspiration, tf/iW., Apr. 1883: 235-^'}. ;k« Henderson on Inspiration ( Snd ed.), 58;, SOQi, 
SlSf. 3QB» SlOL For other works on the gr/nenil suljoct of Inspiration, see Lee, Banner- 
man. Jamieson, Macnaught; Garbett, Gixi's Word Written; Aids to Fiith, essay on 
Inspiration. Also. Philippl, Glaubenslehre, 1 : 305; Wcstcott, Introd. to Study of the 
Gospels, 27-46; Bib. 8ac..l:9:; 4:1:4: liiil'; 15 :2»,3U; 25:190-198; Dr. Barrows, lu 
Bib. Sac 1M7 : 50G ; 1872 : 4» : Farrar. Science in Theology, 918 ; Hodge and Warfield, In 
Prenb. Uev., Apr. 1881: 22VOU; 3Ianly, Ttie Bible Doctrine of Inspiration; Watts, 
Inspiration; Mead, Supernatural Ucvuiation, 350; Wbiton, Gloria Patri,138; HastlngTy 
Bible Dict^ 1 : 296-289 ; Sanday, Hampton Lectures on Inspiration. 

n. PbOOF of IX53PIBATI0N. 

1. Since we have sho^ii tliat God has made a revelation of himself to 
man, we may reasf>nablj presume that he Ttill not tnist this revelation 
wholly to hnman tradition and misrepresentation, Imt will also provide a 
record of it esst^ntially trustworthy and sufficient ; in other words, that the 
same Spirit who originally communicated the truth will preside over its 
jmblication, so far as is needed to accomplish its religions purpose. 

^inoe all natural intelligence, as we have seen, presupposes God's indwelling, and 
since in Scripture the all-prcvaillng atmosphere, with its constant pressure and effort 
to f'nter every cranny and corner of the world, is used as an illustration of the impulse 
of (ifuVs omnipotent Spirit to vivify and energize every human soul (G«il 2:7 ; Job 32 : 8), 
wo may infer that, but for sin, all men would bo morally and spiritually inspired (Iul 
II : 29 — " WooM that all JehcTah'i people wen propheti, that Jehorah voild pal his Spirit upon them I " Iil 59 : 2 
— " jov iniqoitief hare separaud between joa and joor God "). Wo have also seen that God*s method 
of r:r>mmunicating his truth in matters of religion Is presumably analogous to his 
in*:tht}t} of cfiinmunlcating secular truth, such as that of astronomy or history. There 
1m an original delivery to a single nation, and to single persons in that nation, that it may 
through them \to given to mankind. Sunday, Inspiration, 140 —"There is a' pvpontf 
God aoording to Mieciioa ' ( Rom. 9: 11 ) ; there is an 'election ' or 'selection of graoe' ; and the object 
of that selection was I:«ra<;l and those who take their name from Israers Messiah. If 
a tow<;r is built in ascending tiers, those who stand upon tho lower tiers arc yet raised 
h1>'>vo tho gn>und, and some may be raised Idgher than others, but the full and unim- 
|M;df^l view is reserved for thtjse who mount upward to tho top. And that is the plaoe 
deHtincd for us if wc will take it." 

If wo follow tho analogy of God*s working in other communications of knowledge, 
wo shall rrrasonably prr-sumo that ho will preserve the record of his revehitions in 
written and neooflHlble dficumcnts, handtnl down from those to whom these revelations 
were first communicated, and we may expect that thc-se documents will bo kept suf- 
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flciently correct and trustworthy to accomplish their religious purpose, namely, that 
of furnishing to the honest inquirer a guide to Christ and to salvation. The physician 
commits his prescriptions to writing; the Clerk of Congress records its proceedings; 
the State Department of our government instructs our foreign ambassadors, not orally, 
but by dispatches. There is yet greater need that revelation should be recorded, since 
it is to be transmitted to distant ages ; it contains long discourses ; it embraces mjrster- 
ious doctrines. Jesus did not write himself ; for he was the subject, not the mere 
channel, of revelation. His unconcern about the apostles* immediately committing to 
writing what they saw and heard is inexplicable, if he did not expect that inspiration 
would assist them. 

We come to the discussion of Inspiration with a presumption quite unlike that of 
Kuenen and Wellhausen, who write in the interest of almost avowed naturalism. 
Kuencn, in the opening sentences of his Religion of Israel, does indeed assert the rule 
of God in the world. But Sanday, Inspiration, 117, says well that ^* Kuenen keeps this 
idea very much in the background. He expended a whole volume of 593 largo octavo 
pages ( Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, London, 1877) in proving that the prophets 
were not moved to speak by Qod, but that their utterances were all their own." The fol- 
lowing extract, says Sanday, indicates the position which Dr. Kuenen really held : ** We 
do not allow ourselves to be deprived of God's presence in history. In the fortimee 
and development of nations, and not least clearly in those of Israel, we see Him, the 
holy and all-wise Instructor of his human children. But the old contrcusts must be alto- 
gether set aside. So long as we derive a separate part of Israel's religious life directly 
from God, and allow the supernatural or Immediate revelation to intervene in even 
one single point, so long also our view of the whole continues to be incorrect, and we 
see ourselves here and there necessitated to do violence to the well-authenticated con- 
tents of the historical documents. It is the supposition of a natural development alone 
which accounts for all the phenomena" ( Kuenen, Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, 686 ). 

2. Jesus, who has been (jroved to be not only a credible witness, bnt a 
messenger from God, vouches for the inspiration of the Old Testament, by 
quoting it with the formula: "It is written" ; by declaring that "one jot 
or oDe tittle" of it "shall in no wise pass away," and that "the Scripture 
cannot be broken. " 

Jesus quotes from four out of the five books of Moses, and from the Psalms, Isaiah, 
Malachi, and Zechariah, with the formula, "it ii YriUen" ; see lUU 4: 4, 6, 7; ii : 10; lUrk 14: 
27 ; Luke 4 : 4-12. This formula among the Jews indicated that the quotation was from a 
sacred book and was divinely inspired. Jesus certainly regarded the Old Testament 
with as much reverence as the Jews of his day. He declared that "one Jot or on« tittle shall 
in no vise pass awaj from the law " (Mat 5:18). Hesaid that "the soriptoroeauiot be broken" (John 10: 35) 
— "the normative and Judicial authority of the Scripture cannot be set aside: notice 
hero [in the singular, ^ yp«^^] the idea of the unity of Scripture" (Meyer). And 
yet our Lord's use of O. T. Scripture was wholly free from the superstitious liter- 
alism which prevailed among the Jews of his day. The phrases " word of God " (John 10 : 35 ; 
Mark?: 13), "wisdom of God" (Lake 11: 49) and "oracles of God" (Rom. 3: 2) probably designate 
the original revelations of God and not the record of those in Scripture ; c/. 1 Sam. 9 : 27; 

1 Chron. 17: 3 ; Is. 40: 8; Mat. 13 : 19; Luke 3 : 2; AcU 8: 25. Jesus refuses assent to the O. T. law 
respecting the Sabbath (Mark 2 : 27 aq. ), external defilements ( Mark 7 : 15 ), divorce ( Mark 10 : 

2 sq. ). He " came not to destroj bat to folHl " ( Mat. 5 : 17 ) ; yet he fulfilled the law by bringing out 
its inner spirit in his perfect life, rather than by formal and minute obedience to its 
precepts ; see Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, 2 : 5-35. 

The apostles quote the O. T. as the utterance of God (IpL 4: 8— fiibArfyei, actios). 
Paul's insistence upon the form of even a single word, as in Gal. 3: 16, and his use of the 
O. T. for purposes of allegory, as in GaL 4: 21-31, show that In his view the O. T. text was 
sacred. Phllo, Josephus and the Talmud, in their interpretations of the O. T., fall con- 
tinually into a ** narrow and unhappy literalism." ** The N. T. does not indeed escape 
Rabbinical methods, but even where these are most prominent they seem to affect the 
form far more than the substance. And through the temporary and local form the 
writer constantly penetrates to the very heart of the O. T. teaching ; " see Sanday, 
Bampton liecturcs on Inspiration, 87; Henderson, Inspiration, 254. 

3. JesuB commissioned his apostles as teachers and gave them promises 
of a supernatural aid of the Holy Spirit in their teaching, like the promises 
made to the Old Testament prophets. 
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Mat. 28 : 19, 20 — "Go ja . . . toMhing . . . tnd lo, lam with joa." Compare promisee to Moees (Ix. 
3 : 12). Jeremiah ( J«r. 1 : S-8), Ezeklel ( Ksek. 2 and 3 ). See also Is. 44: 3 and JmI 2 : 28 — "I vill 
poarmj Spirit upon thj leed"; Hat 10: 7 — "as ja go, preach"; 19— "be not aazioiu Itow or what yoAail 
speak"; John 14: 26 — "the Holj Spirit . . . shaU teach joa aU things'*; 15: 26,27— "the Spirit of tnitk .. . 
shall bear witness of me: and je also bear witneR8">tho Spirit shall witness in and througrhyou; 
16 : 13 — " he shall guide jon into all the truth " - ( 1) limitation — all tTie truth of Christ, i. e., not 
of philosophy or science, but of relierion ; (2) comprehension —all the truth within this 
limited ran^re, (. «., sufficiency of Scripture as rule of faith and practice ( Hovey ) ; 17: 8 
— "the words which thou garest me I hate giren unto them" ; lets 1:4 — "he ehaiged them . . . to waitfor 
the promise of the Father " ; John 20 : 22 — " he breathed on them, and saith unto them, BeoeiTe ye the lolj ^irit" 
Here was both promise and communication of the personal Holy Spirit. Compare Vat 
10 : 19, 20 — "it shall be giren you in that hour what je shall speak. For it is not je that speak, but the Spirit <tf 
jour Father that speaketh in 70U." See Henderson, Inspiration, 247, 248. 

Jesus' testimony here is the testimony of God. In Deut. 18: 18, it is said that God will 
put his words into the mouth of the ^reat Prophet. In John 12 : 49, 50, Jesus sajrs : " I spake 
not from mjself^ but the Father that sent me, he hath giren me a commandment, what I should saj, and what I should 
speak. And I know that his commandment is life eternal ; the things therefore which I speak, eren as the Father hath 
said unto me, so I i^eak." John 17 : 7, 8 — "all things whatsoerer thou hist giren me rat from thee : for the words 
which thou garest me I hare giren unto them." John 8 : 40 — "a man that hath told 70U the truth, which I heard 
from God." 

4. The apostles claim to have received this promised Spirit, and under 
his influence to speak with divine authority, putting their writings upon a 
level with the Old Testament Scriptures. We have not only direct state- 
ments that both the matter and the form of their teaching were supervised 
by the Holy Spirit, but we have indirect evidence that this was the case in 
the tone of authority which pervades their addresses and epistles. 

Staiemcnta: — 1 Cor. 2: 10, 13 — "unto us God rerealed them thnmgh the Spirit . . . Which things also we 
speak, not in words which man's wisdom teaeheth, but which the Spirit teacheth " ; 11 : 83 — " I reoeired of the Lord 
that which also I delirered unto jou " ; 12 : 8, 28 — the Adyoc <ro4tias was apparently a grift peculiar to 
the apostles ; 14 : 37, 38 — " the things which I write unto jou . . . thej are the commandment of the lord *'; 
Gal. 1 : 12— " neither did I receire it from man, nor was I taught it, but it came to me through rerelation of Jesns 
Christ "; 1 Thess. 4 : 2, 8 — " je know what diarge we gare you through the Lord Jesus. . . . Therefore he that reject- 
eth, rejeeteth not man, but God, who gireth his H0I7 Spirit unto jou." The following' passages put the 
teachiner of the apostles on the same level with O. T. Scripture : 1 Pet. 1 : 11, 12 —"Spirit of 
Christ which was in them " [ O. T. prophets ] ; — [ N. T. preachers ] " preached the gospel unto jou bj the 
Holj Spirit " ; 2 Pet. 1 : 21 — O. T. prophets " spake from God. being mored bj the Holj Spirit " ; 3 : 2 — " remem- 
ber the words which were spoken before bj the holj prophets " [ O. T. ], " and the commandment of the Lord and 
Sarior through jour apostles" [ N. T. ] ; 16— " wrest [ Paul's Epistles ], as thej do also the other script- 
ures^ unto their own destruction." C/. Sx. 4 : 14-16 ; 7:1. 

ImplicfUions: — 2 Tim. 3:16 — "Ererj scripture inspired of God is also profitable" — a clear implica- 
tion of Inspiration, thoujfh not a direct statement of it <^ there is a divinely inspired 
Scripture. In 1 Cor. 5 : 3-5, Paul, commanding the Corinthian church with regrard to tho 
incestuous person, was arrogant if not inspired. There are more imperatives in the 
Epistles than in any other writings of the same extent. Notice the continual assevera- 
tfon of authority, as in GaL 1 : 1, 2, and the declaration that disbelief of the record is sin, 
as in 1 John 5:10, 11. Jude 3— "the faith which was once for all (aira{) delirered unto the saints." See 
Kahnls, Dogrmatik, 8:123; Henderson, Inspiration (2nd ed. ), 34, 3;}4 : Conant, Genesis, 
Introd., xiil, note; Charteris, New Testament Scriptures: They claim truth, unity, 
authority. 

The passages quoted above show that inspired men distinguished inspiration from 
their own unaided thinking. These Inspired men claim that their inspiration is the 
same with that of the prophets. Ber. 22: 6 — " the Lord, the God of the spirits of the prophets, sent his 
angel to show unto his serrants the things which must shortlj come to pass ' —Inspiration gave them super- 
natural knowledge of the future. As inspiration in the (). T. was the work of the pre- 
incarnate Christ, so inspiration in tho N. T. is the work of the ascended and glorified 
Christ by his Holy Spirit. On the Relative Authority of the Gospels, aac Gerhardt, 
in Am. Journ. Thcol., Apl. 18U9: Sn'5-294, who shows that not the words of Jesus in the 
gospels are the final revelation, but rather the teaching of the risen and glorified 
Christ in the Acts and the Epistles. The Epistles are the posthumous works of Christ. 
Pattison, Making of the Sermon, 23— ''The apostles, believing themselves to be inspired 
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teachers, often preached without texts : and the fact that their suocossors did not fol- 
low their example shows that for themselves they made no such claim. Inspiration 
ceased, and henceforth authority was found in the use of the words of the now com- 
plete Scriptures." 

5. The apostolic 'writers of the New Testament, nnlike professedly 
inspired heathen sages and poets, gave attestation by miracles or prophecy 
that they were inspired by God, and there is reason to believe that the 
productions of those who were not apostles, such as Mark, Luke, Hebrews, 
James, and Jude, were recommended to the chnrches as inspired, by apos- 
tolic sanction and authority. 

The twelve wrought miracles ( Hat. 10 : 1 ). Paul's " npu ef an apostl* " ( 2 Cor. 13 : 12 ) - mhv 
aclcs. Internal evidence confirms the tradition that Mark was the ** interpreter of 
Peter," and that Luke's srospel and the Acts had the sanction of Paul. Since the pur- 
pose of the Spirit's bestowment was to qualify those who were to be the teachers and 
founders of the new religion, it is only fair to assume that Christ's promise of the Spirit 
was valid not simply to the twelve but to all who stood in their places, and to these not 
simply as speakers, but, since in this respect they had a still greater need of divine 
guidance, to them as writers also. 

The epistle to the Hebrews, with the letters of James and Judo, appeared in the life- 
time of some of the twelve, and passed unchallenged ; and the fact that they all, with 
the possible exception of 2 Peter, were very early accepted by the churches founded 
and watched over by the apostles, is sufficient evidence that the apostles regarded them 
as inspired productions. As evidences that the writers regarded their writings as of 
universal authority, see 1 Ccr. 1 : 2— "onto the ehardi of God which is at Corinth . . . with all that call 
npon the name of our Lord Jesns Christ in OTory place," etc.; 7: 17 — "m ordain I in all the churches " ; CoL4: 16 
— " ind when this epistle hath been read among joo, oaose that it be read also in the ehoreh of the Laodiceans " ; 2 Pet. 
3 : 15, 16 — "onr beloted brother Panl also, aocording to the wisdom giten to him, wrote nnto joo." See Bart- 
Ictt, in Princeton Kev., Jan. 1880 : 23-57 ; Bib. Sac., Jan. 1881 : 204, 205. 

Johnson, Systematic Theology, 40 — ** Miraculous gifts were bestowed at Pentecost 
on many besides apostles. Prophecy was not an uncommon gift during the apostolic 
period." There is no antecedent improbability that inspiration should extend to 
others than to the principal leaders of the church, and since we have express instances 
of such Inspiration in oral utterances (Acts 11: 28; 21: 9, iO) it seems natural that there 
should have been instances of inspiration in written utterances also. In some cases 
this appears to have been only an inspiration of superintendence. Clement of Alex- 
andria says only that Peter neither forbade nor encouraged Mark in his plan of writ- 
ing the gospel. Trena;us tells us that Mark's gospel was written after the death of 
Peter. Papias says that Mark wrote down what he remembered to have heard from 
Peter. Luke does not seem to have been aware of any miraculous aid in his writing, 
and his methods appear to have been those of the ordinary historian. 

6. The chief proof of inspiration, however, must always be found in the 
internal characteristics of the Scriptures themselves, as these are disclosed 
to the sincere inquirer by the Holy Spirit. The testimony of the Holy 
Spirit combines with the teaching of the Bible to convince the earnest 
reader that this teaching is as a whole and in all essentials beyond the power 
of man to communicate, and that it must therefore have been put into per- 
manent and written form by special inspiration of God« 

Foster, Christian Life and Theology, 106— '* The testimony of the Spirit is an argu- 
ment from identity of effects— the doctrines of experience and the doctripes of the 

Bible— to identity of cause God-wrought experience proves a God-wrought 

Bible. .... This covers the Bible as a whole, if not the whole of the Bible. It is true 
so far as I can test it. It is to be believed still further if there is no other evidence. " 
Lsrman Abbott, in his Theology of an Evolutionist, 105, calls the Bible *' a record of 
man's laboratory work in the spiritual realm, a history of the dawning of the con- 
sciousness of God and of the divine life in the soul of man. " This seems to us unduly 
subjective. We prefer to say that the Bible is also God's witnes5« to us of his presence 
and working in human hearts and In human history — a witness which proves its 
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divine origin by awakening in us experiences similar to those which it describes, and 
which are beyond the power of man to originate 

G. P. Fidher, in Mag. of Christ. Ut., Dec. 1882 : 239 »** Is the Bible inf aUible ? Not In 
the sense that all its statements extending even to minutisB in matters of history and 
science arc strictly accurate. Not in the sense that every doctrinal and ethical state- 
ment in all these books is incapable of amendment. The whole must sit in Judgment 
on the parts. Revelation is progressive. There is a human factor as well as a divine. 
The treasure is in earthen vessels. But the Bible is infallible in the sense that whoever 
surrenders himself in a docile spirit to itstcaching will fall into no hurtful error in 
matters of faith and charity. Best of all, he will find in it the secret of a new, holy and 
blessed life, ' hidden with Christ in God ' ( Col. 3 : 3 ). The Scriptures are the witness to Christ. 
.... Through the Scriptures ho is truly and adequately made known to us. " Denney, 
Death of Christ. 314— "The unity of the Bible and its inspiration are correlative 
terms. If we can discern a real unity in it— and I l>eiievo we can when we see that it 
converges upon and culminates in a divine love bearing the sin of the world— then 
that unity and its inspiration are one and the same thing. And it is not only inspired 
as a whole, it is the only book that is inspired. It is the only book in the world to 
which God sets his seal in our hearts when we read in search of an answer to the 
question. How shall a sinful man be righteous with God? .... The conclusion of our 
study of Inspiration should be the conviction that the Bible gives us a body of doo- 
trino— a ' (kith which wu onee for all deliTorod onto the saints' (Jade 3)." 

UL Theobibs of Inspiration. 

1. The Intuitiori'theory, 

Tliis holds that inspiration is but a higher development of that natural 
insight into truth which all men i>os8ess to some degree; a mode of intelli- 
gence in matters of morals and religion which gives rise to sacred books, as 
a corresponding mode of intelligence in matters of secular truth gives rise 
to great works of philosophy or art. This mode of intelligence is regarded 
as the product of man's own powers, either without special divine influence 
or with only the inworking of an impersonal God. 

This theory naturally connects itself with Pelagian and rationalistic views of man's 
independence of God, or with pantheistic conceptions of roan as being himself the high- 
est manifestation of an all-pervading but unconscious intelligence. Morell and F. W. 
Newman in England, and Theodore Parker in America, are r(>prcsentative8 of this 
theory. See Morell, Phllos. of Religion, 127-179— ^^Inspiration is only a higher potency 
of what every man possesses in some degree. " See also Francis W. Newman ( brother 
of John Henry Newman ), Phases of Faith (> phases of unbelief ); Theodore Parker, 
Discourses of Keligi(m, and Experiences as a Minister : " God is infinite ; therefore he is 
immanent in nature, yet transcending it ; immanent in spirit, yet transcending that. 
He must fill each point of spirit, as of space ; matter must unconsciously obey ; man, 
conscious and free, has power to a certain extent to dlsobc*}', but olieying, the imma- 
nent God acts in man as much as in nature " — quoted in Chadwick, Theodore Parker, 
271. Hence Parker's view of Inspiration: If the conditions are fulfilled, inspiration 
comes in proportion to man's gifts and to his use of those gifts. Chadwick himself, in 
his Old and New Unitarianism, 6^, says that '* the Scriptures are inspired Just so far as 
they are inspiring, and no more. " 

VV. C. Gannett, Life of Ezra Stiles Gannett, 106— "Parker*s spiritualism affirmed, as 
the grand truth of religion, the immaneuoo of an InDnitcly perfect G(Mi in matter and 
mind, and his activity in both spheres." Martineau, Study of Keligion, 2: 178-180 — 
*^ Theodore Parker treats the regular results of the human faculties as an immediate 

working of God, and regards the Prineipia of Newton as inspired What then 

becomes of the human personality? He calls God not only omnipresent, but omni- 
active. Is then Shakespeare only by courtesy author of Macbeth? .... If this were 
more than rhetorical, it would be unconditional pantheism." Both nature and man 
arc other names for God. Martineau is willing to gnmt that our intuitionn and ideals 
are expressions of the Deity in us, but our personal rensoning and striving, he thinks, 
cannot be attributed to God. The word vov^ has no phi nil : intellect, in whatever sub- 
ject manifested, being all one. Just as a truth is one and the same, in however many 
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persons' consciousness it may present itself ; see Martinoau, Seat of Authority, 4031 
Palmer, Studies in Theological Definition, 27— "We can draw no sharp distinction 
between the human mind discovering truth, and the divine mind imparting revelation." 
Kuenen belongs to this school. 

With regard to this theory we remark : 

( a ) Man has, indeed, a certain natural insight into truth, and we grant 
that inspiration uses this, so far as it will go, and makes it an instrument in 
discovering and recording facts of nature or history. 

In the investigation, for example, of purely historical matters, such as Luke records, 
merely natural insight may at times have been sufficient. When this was the case, 
I^uke may have been left to the exercise of his own faculties, inspiration only inciting 
and supervising the work. George Harris, Moral Evolution, 413— "God could not 
reveal himself to man, unless he first revealed himself in man. If it should be written 
in letters on the sky : *God is good,'— the words would have no meaning, unless good- 
ness had been made known already in human volitions. Revelation is not by an occa- 
sional stroke, but by a continuous process. It is not superimposed, but inherent. .... 
Genius is inspired ; for the mind which i)erceives truth must bo responsive to the 
Mind that made things the vehicles of thought." Sanday, Hampton Lectures on Inspi- 
ration: "In claiming for the Bible inspiration, we do not exclude the possibility of 
other lower or more partial degrees of inspiration in other literatures. The Spirit of 
God has doubtless touched other hearts and other minds .... in such a way as to give 
insight into truth, besides those which could claim descent from Abraham." Philo 
thought the LXX translators, the Greek philosophers, and at times even himself, to be 
Inspired. Plato he regards as ** most sacred " ( ItputraToi ), but all good men are in vari- 
ous degrees inspired. Yet Philo never quotes as authoritative any but the Canonical 
Books. He attributes to them an authority unique in its kind. 

( 6 ) In all matters of morals and religion, however, man's insight into 
truth is vitiated by wrong afifections, and, unless a supernatural wisdom can 
guide him, he is certain to err himself, and to lead others into error. 

1 Cor. 2 : 14 — " Hov tlM nataral man reeoiTstk not the things of the Spirit of God : for thej are fooliahnao onto him ; 
and he cannot knoir them, becaose thej are spiritaallj judged "; 10 — " But nnto u God rerealed them through the 
Spirit : for the Spirit learcheth all things, jea, the deep things of God. " See quotation from Ck)ieridgre, in 
Shairp, Culture and Religion, 114 — ''Water cannot rise higher than its source ; neither 
can human reasoning " : Emerson, Prose Works, 1 : 474 ; 2 : 468— " 'T is curious we only 
believe as deep as we live " ; Ullmunn, Sinlessuess of Jesus, 183, 184. For this reason we 
hold to a communication of religious truth, at least at times, more direct and objective 
than is granted by George Adam Smith, Com. on Isaiah, 1 :372— '*To Isaiah inspiration 
was nothing more nor less than the possession of certain strong moral and religious 
convictions, which ho felt he owed to the communication of the Spirit of God, and 
according to which he interpreted, and even dared to foretell, the history of his people 
and of the world. Our study completely dispels, on the evidence of the Bible itself, 
that view of inspiration and prediction so long held in the church." If this is meant as 
a denial of any communication of truth other than the internal and subjective, we set 
over agaiust it Num. 12: 6-8 — "if there be a prophet among you, I the Lord will make mjself known onto 
him in a rision, I will speak with him in a dream. Mj serrant Moses is not so ; he is faithftd in all mj house : 
with him will I i^eak mouth to mouth, eren manifestlj, and not in dark speeches ; and the form of Jehovah shall he 
behold." 

( c ) The theory in question, holding as it does that natural insight is 
the only source of religious truth, involves a self-contradiction ; — if the 
theory be true, then one man is inspired to utter what a second is inspired 
to proDouuce false. The Yedas, the Koran and the Bible cannot bo inspired 
to contradict each other. 

The Vedas permit thieving, and the Koran teaches salvation by works; these cannot 
be inspired and the Bible also. Paul cannot be Inspired to write his e])i8tles, and Swe- 
denborg also inspired to reject th<Mn. The Bible does not admit that pagan teucbings 
have the same divine endorsement with its own. Among the Spartans to steal was 
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ffrm iM 0i!W «y n hj ; fmlj u> he cauglit «t6alinir w crimixttL On tbe relifKKis oooecioi 
vfth rhgnni. to the fftrffffi^Mhtj of Grjd, tbe divide p^>dnesBi. tbe f utuiv life, the utility 
of prmyer, in all of vhicfa Mis Cobbe, Mr. Gn^ and Mr. Fwrker disagree with each 
other, lee Brwx, Ap^^loir.-tics, 1<3, IM. With MatbiE'sr^n ve maj irant that tbe leadiiiff 
idea of Inffdration is ** tbe growth of tbe dirine throu^ tbe capacities of tbe human." 
vhUe jet wedenjr that insfnration confines itaetf to this sabjectire enlightenment of 
the homan faculties, and abo we exclude frrtm tbe divine working aQ tbose i> e i f etse 
and erroneous utterances which are the results of human sin. 

(d) It makes moral and religions tmth to l>e a pnrelT sahjective things 
— a matter of private opinion — having no objectiTe n^lity independently 
of men's opinions regarding it. 

On thiff tjnem truth is what men *trow'; things are what men *think*— words 
rcpreseotfnj? only tbe subjective. ''B'tu-r the Greek ^^tf«i«^''tbe unconcealed* 
( otijecti ve truth > -— Harris Pbilos. Ilaei* «if Theism, Isfi. If there be no absolute truth, 
heming'B 'search for truth ' i^ tbe onlj thintr l<;ft to us. Hut who will search, if there 
is no truth to be found ? Etcn a wi<e cat will not eternally chase its own talL The 
ex€rrcise within certain limit<^ is doub:k«8 ui^cful. but the cat drives it up so soon as 
it liTrcomes ormvinoed that the tail cannot be caught. Sir Kichanl Burton became a 
Ki-jman Catholic, a Brahmin, ami a Mohammedan, successively, apparently holding 
with Hamlet that** there is nothing either go*Ml or bad, but thinking makes it so.** 
This same scepticism as to the extetence of ob>>ctlve truth appears in the sayings: 
** Your religion is g<»od for you. and mine for me '* ; ** <^)ne man kt tx>m an Augiistinian, 
and another a Pelagian.** Se*,* Dix, Pantheism, Introd., 12. KIchtcr: ''It is not the 
gfjal, but tbe c^iurse, that makes us happy.** 

( e) It logically involves the denial of a personal God who is truth and 
reveals truth, and so makes man to be the highest intelligence in the uni- 
verse. This is if) explain inspiration by denying its existence ; since, if 
there bo no i>ersonal God, inspiration is but a figure of speech for a 
purely natural fact. 

The ayilmus of this theory Is denial of the supcmaturaL Like the denial of miracles, 
it con \m! maintainorl only uiK>n grounds of atheism or pantheism. The view in ques- 
tion, as Huttr>n in his Essays rcmnrks, would permit us to say that the word of the Lord 
came U) Gibbon, amid the ruins of the Coliseum, saying : '' Go, write the history of the 
I>ecline and Fall ! " But, replies Hutton: Such a view is panthc^istic. Inspiration is 
the voice <jt a living friend, in distinction from tbe voice of a dead friend, (. e., the influ- 
encti of his memory. The Inward impulse of genius, SbakesiK'are's for example, is not 
propfjrly denominated inspiration. See Row, Btimptou Lectures for 1877:428-474; 
lUigers, Ecliiwe of Faith, 73 s^/. and 283 8^/. ; Henderson, Inspiration (2nd cd.), 443-409, 
481 -490. The view of Martineau, S(»t of Authority, 302, Is substantially this. See criti- 
cism of Martineau, by Rainy, in Critical Rev., 1 :5-20. 

2. The Illumination Theory. 

This regards inspiration as merely an intensifying and elevating of the 
religions iKjrceptions of the Christian, the same in kind, though greater in 
degr(*e, i^-ith the illumination of every believer by the Holy Spirit It 
holds, not that the Bible is, but that it contains, the word of God, and that 
not the writings, but only the writers, were inspired. The illumination 
given by the Holy Spirit, however, puts the inspired writer only in full 
posHCHsion of his normal powers, but does not communicate objective truth 
beyond his ability to discover or understand. 

This theory- naturally connects itself with Amiiniun views of mere cooperation with 
God. It differs from the Intuition-theory by containingr scvtTul distinctively Christian 
elements : ( 1 ) the Inlluence of a jwrsonul God ; ( 2 ) an extraordinary work of the Holy 
Spirit; (3) the Chrlstolojflcal character of the Scriptures, puttinj? Into form a revela- 
tion of which Christ is the centre (Rer. 19 : 10 ). But while it grants that the Scripture 
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writers wero "mored by Uta lolj Spirit " ( ^tpo^tvoi — 2 Pet. i : 21 ), it Ig-nores the complementarF 
fact that the Scripture itself is "inspirwl of God " ( dcovfev<rrof — 2 Tim. 3 : 16 ). Luther's view 
resembles this; see Dom(;r, Gesch. prot. Theo)., 236, 287. Sohleiermacher, with the 
more orthodox Neander, Tholuck and Cremer, holds it; see Essajrs by Tholuck, in Her- 
log, Encyjloptfdic, and in Noycs, Theolo^cal Essays; Crcmer, Lexicon N. T., &t6wrtv^' 
TOf, and in Herzoer and Hauck, Healcncyo., 9 : 183-203. In France, Sabatier, Philos. Reliff- 
ion, 90, remarks: **I*rophotic inspiration is piety raised to the second power"— it 
differs from the piety of common men only in intensity and energy. See also Oodet, 
in Uevue Chretien nc, Jan. 1S78. 

In England Coleridgre propounded this view in his Confessions of an Inquirin^r Spirit 
( Works, 5: 669 )— *' Whatever )lmb mc bears witness that it has proceeded from a Holy 
Spirit; in the Bible there is more that finds me than I have experienced in all other 
books put together." [Shall we then call Baxter's '' Saints' Rest" inspired, while the 
Books of Chronicles are not? 1 See also F. W. Robertson, Sermon I ; Life and Letters* 
letter 63, vol. 1 : 270 ; 2: 143-150— '* The other way, some twenty or thirty men in the 
world's history have had special communication, miraculous and from Ood; int/ite 
way, all may have it, and by devout and earnest cultivation of the mind and heart may 
have it inimitably increased." Frederick W. H. Myers, Catholic Thoughts on the Bible 
and Theology, 10-20, emphasizes the idea that the Scriptures are, in their earlier parts, 
not merely inadequate, but partially untrue, and subsequently superseded by fuller 
revelations. The leading thought is that of accomnuxiation ; the record of revelation is 
not necessarily infallible. Allen, Religious Progress, 44, quotes hishop Thirlwall : *' If 
that Spirit by which every man si>oke of old is a living and present Spirit, its later les- 
sons may well transcend its earlier"; — Pascal's * colossal man * is the race; the first 
men represented only infancy ; xre are ' the ancients ', and we are wiser than our fathers. 
See also Farrar, Critical History of Free Trought,4T3, note 50; Martineau, Studies in 
Christianity : " One Gospel in Many Dialects." 

Of American writers who favor this view, see J. F. Clarke, Orthodoxy, its Truths and 
Errors, 74 ; Curtis, Human Element in Inspiration ; Whiten, in N. Eng., Jan. 1882 : 63- 
72 ; Ladd, in Andover Review, July, 1885, in What is the Bible ? and in Doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture, 1 : 759 — " a large proportion of its writings inspired " ; 2 : 178, 275, 497 — 
** that fundamental misconception which identifies the Bible and the word of God " ; 
2 : 488 — ^' Inspiration, as the subjective condition of Biblical revelation and the predicate 
of the word of God, is specifically the same illumining, quickening-, elevating and puri- 
fying work of the Holy S]}lrit as that which goes on in the persons of the entire believ- 
ing community." Pn)fe88or Ladd therefore pares down all predictive prophecy, and 
regards Isaiah 53, not as directly and solely, but only as typically. Messianic. Clarke, 
Christian Theology, 35-44 — '* I nsiiiration is exaltation, quickening- of ability, stimulation 
of spiritual power ; i t is uplifting and enlargement of capacity for perception, compre- 
hension and utterance ; and all under the influence of a thought, a truth, or an ideal 
that has taken possession of the soul. . . . Inspiration to write was not different in 
kind from the common influence of God upon his people. . . . Inequality in the Script- 
ures is pbiin. . . . Even if we were convinced that some book would better have been 
omitted from the Canon, our confidence in the Scriptures would not thereby be shaken. 
The Canon did not make Scripture, but Scripture made the Canon. The inspiration of 
the Bible does not prove its excellence, but its excellence proves its inspiration. The 
Spirit brought the Scriptures to help Christ's work, but not to take his place. Script- 
ure says with Paul : ' Not tliat wo liaro lordship orer joar faith, bat are helpers of your joy : for in faith ye 
standfast' (2Cor. 1 : 24)." 

E. G. Robinson: **The office of the Spirit in inspiration is not different from that 
which he performed for Christians at the time the gospels were written. . . . When the 
prophets say : ' Thns saith the lord,' they mean simply that they have divine authority for 
what they utter." Calvin K Stowe, History of Books of Bible, 10— *' It is not the 
words of the Bible that were inspired. It is not the thoughts of the Bible that were 
inspired. It was the men who wrote the Bible who were inspired." Thayer, Changed 
Attitude toward the Bible, 63— ** It was not before the polemic spirit becamcrife in 
the controversies which followed the Reformation that the fundamental distinction 
between the word of God and the record of that word became obliterated, and the pesti- 
lent tenet gained currency that the Bible is absolutely free from every error of every 
sort.** Principal Cave, in Homiletical Review, Feb. 1802, admitting errors but none 
serious in the Bible, proposes a mediating statement for the present controversy, 
namely, that Revelation implies inerrancy, but that Inspiration does not. Whatever 
God reveals must be true, but many have become inspired without beinff rendered 
infallible. See also Mead, Supernatural Revelation, 291 aq. 
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With regard to this theory we remark : 

(a) There is unqnestioiiably an illamination of the mind of ererj believer 
by the Holy Binrit, and we grant that there may have been inHtancflfl in 
which the influence of the Spirit, in inspirationy amoonted only to 
illumination. 

Ceitidn applications and interpretations of Old Testament Scripture, as for example, 
John the Baptist's application to Jesus of Isaiah's prophecy (iflka 1 : S— "BitaU. tto Uab tf 
(M. Uat takatk awaj [ manr. ' bMRtk '] tki BB oT tki w«rU "), and Peter's interpreUtioa of David's 
words (ieU2:27— "tkoa viltnotlMTt njioaluu late, Uthar vilt tWa gin tkj I1I7 Om to an aamip- 
tiaa " ), maj have required only the illuminating influence of the Holy Spirit. There is 
a sense in which we may say that the Scriptures are inspired only to those who are 
th(*maelvcs insfiired. The Holy Spirit must show us Christ before we reoofl-nlae the 
work of the Spirit in Scripture. The doctrines of atonement and of Justlflcatlon per- 
haps did not need to bo newly revealed to the N. T. writers; illumination as to earlier 
revelations may have sufficed. But that Christ existed before his incarnation, and 
that there are personal distinctions in the Godhc^ad, probably required revelation. 
Edison says that ** inspiration is simply perspiration." Genius has been defined as 
** unlimited power to take pains." Bu t it is more — the power to do spontaneously and 
without effort what the orrlinary man does bj' the hardest. Every ^reat genius recofr- 
nizes that this power is due to the inflowini; into him of a Spirit greater than his own 
— the Spirit of divine wisdom and energy. The Scripture writers attribute their 
understanding of divine things to the H0I3' Spirit ; see next paragraph. On genius, as 
due to "subliminal uprush," see F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality, 1 : 70-1:90. 

(6) But we deny that this was the constant method of inspiration, or 
that such an influence can account for the revelation of new truth to the 
I>rophets and apostles. The illumination of the Holy Spirit gives no new 
tnitli, but only a vi\id apprehension of the truth already revealed. Any 
original comiuunication of truth must have rc<iuircd a work of the Spirit 
difl'dTi'iit, not iu degree, but in kind. 

Tlie Scrlpturi'schrurly distinguish between revelation, or the communication of new 
truth, and illutiiiiiui Ion, or the quickening of man's cognitive powers to perceive truth 
ulniuly revcailod. No ln('n>use in the i>ower of the eye or the telescope will do more 
Uuin to bring into cl<^r view what in aln^y within its range. Illumination will not 
lift th<{ vfll tliitt hides whatjM lieyond. Uevelation, on the other hand, is an 'unveil- 
ing' the rulMing of u curtain, or the bringing within our range of what was hidden 
lN*fon*. Such a H|M>clal o]M;rution of God is de8cril)cd in 2 Sam. 23 : 2, 3 — "The Spirit of JehoTah 
ftpaka by me, And hia word waa upon mj toQ^e. The God of Israel said, The Rock of Israel spake to me " ; Mat 10 : 
20 " For it is not je that speak, bat the Spirit of jour Father that speaketh in jon " ; I Cor. 2 : 9-13 — " Things irkieh 
eje saw not, and ear heard not, And which entered not into the heart of man, IVhatsoerer things God prepared for 
them that lore him. Bat anto as God rerealed them throagh the Spirit: for the Spirit seareheth all things, jea» the 
deep thinfrs of God. For who among men knoweth the things of a man, sare the spirit of the man, which is in him ? 
eren so the things of God none knoweth, sare the Spirit of God. Bat ve raeeired, not the spirit of the world, bat the 
spirit which is from God ; that we might know the things that were freelj giren to as of God." 

CIiiirvoyantM* and m^cond sights of which along with many cases of imposition and 
f'xaggcration there 8<'cniH to 1k.« a small nssiduum of provc*d fact, show that there may 
Ik» extraordinary operations of our natural powers. But, as in the cose of miracle, the 
inspiration of Scripture neccHKltatcx] an exaltation of these natural powers such as only 
thf> HiM'<'ial iiithienc(! of the Holy Spirit can explain. That the product is inexplicable 
us due to nien^ illuminationHcetns plain when we remember that revelation sometimes 
crchtfial illumination as to the ni(?aning of that which was communicated, for the pro- 
]>ht>tH are r«>preHCnti>d in 1 Pet 1 : 11 iim "searching what time or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ 
wMch wu in tht^m did point anto, when it testified beforehand the salferings of Christ and the glories that should fol- 
low th<*m." Sine<.> no (l(>gree of illumination can account for the prediction of " things that 
aretocvme" ^ John 16:13), thl.s theory ti^nds to the denial of any immediate revelation in 
]>roph(>ey 8o-(rallcKl, and the denial easily extends to any immediate revelation of 
doctrine. 
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(c) Mere illnminatioD could not secure the Scripture writers from 
frequent and grievous error. The spiritual perception of the Christian 
is always rendered to some extent imperfect and deceptive by remaioing 
depravity. Tlie subjective element so predominates in this theory, that no 
certainty remains even with regai'd to the trustworthiness of the Scriptures 
as a whole. 

While wo admit imperfections of detail in matters not essential to the moral and 
reliifious teachlngr of Script ure« wo claim that the Uible furnishes a sufficient guide to 
Christ and to salvation. The theory wo are considorinsr, however, by makinir the 
measure of holiness to be the measure of inspiration, renders even the collective test!* 
mony of the Scripture writers an uncertain guide to truth. We point out therefore 
that inspiration is not absolutely limited by the moral condition of those who are 
inspired. Kuowledi^re, in the Christian^ may ro beyond conduct. Balaam and Cftiaphas 
were not holy men, yet they were inspire<l ( Nam. 23 : 5 ; John 11 : 49-52 ). The promise of 
Christ assured at least the essential trustworthiness of his witnesses ( Hat. 10 : 7. 19, 20 ; Jdu 
14 : 26 ; 15 : 26, 27 ; 16 : 13 ; 17 : 8 ). This theory that inspiration is a wholly subjective com- 
munication of truth leads to the practical rejection of important parts of Scripture, in 
fact to the rejection of all Scripture that professes to convey truth beyond the power 
of man to discover or to understand. Notice the prosrress from Thomas Arnold ( Ser- 
mons, 2 : 185 ) to Matthew Arnold ( Literature and Dofirnia, 134, 137 ). Notice also Sweden- 
bora's rejection of nearly one half the Bible ( Kuth, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemlah, Esther, 
Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, and the whole of the N. T. except the 
Gospels and the Apooilypse ), connected with the claim of divine authority for his new 
revelation. *'His interlocutors all Swedenborgrize " ( K. W. Emerson). On Sweden- 
borer, see Hours with the Mystics, 2 : 330 ; Moehler, Symbolism, 436-466 ; New Engrlander, 
Jan. 1874:195; Baptist Review, 1883:143-157; Pond, Swedenborsianism ; Ireland, The 
Blot on the Brain, 1-120. 

( d ) The theory is logically indefensible, as intimating that illumina- 
tion with regard to truth can be imparted without imparting truth itself, 
whereas Qod must first furnish obj'ective truth to be perceived before he 
can illuminate the mind to perceive the meaning of that truth. 

The theory is analogous to the views that preservation is a continued creation ; 
knowledge is recognition ; regeneration is increase of light. In order to preservation, 
something must first be created which can be preserved; in order to recognition, 
something must be known which can be recognized or known again ; in order to make 
Increase of light of any use, there must first be the power to see. In like manner, inspira- 
tion cannot be mere illumination, because the external necessarily precedes the inter- 
nal, the objective precedes the subjective, the truth revealed precedes the apprehen- 
sion of that truth. In the case of all truth that surpasses the normal powers of man to 
perceive or evolve, there must be special communication from God ; revelation must 
go before inspiration ; inspiration alone is not revelation. It matters not whether this 
communication of truth be from without or from within. As in creation, Ood can 
work from within, yet the new result is not explicable as mere reproduction of the 
past. The eye can see only as it receives and uses the external light furnished by the 
sun, even though it l»e equally true that without the eye the light of the sun would be 
nothing worth. 

Pfleiderer, Grundrlss, 17-10, says that to Schleiermacher revelation is the original 
appearance of a proper religious life, which life is derived neither from external com- 
munication nor from invention and reflection, but from a divine impartation, which 
impartation can be regarded, not merely as an instructive influence upon man as an 
intellectual being, but as an endowment determining his whole personal existence — 
an endowment analogous to the higher conditions of poetic and heroic exaltation. 
Pfleiderer himself would give the name "revelation** to "every original experience 
in which man becomes aware of, and is seized by, supersensible truth, truth which does 
, not come from external impartation nor from purposed reflection, but from the uncon- 
scious and undivided transcendi^ntal ground of the soul, and so is received as an 
impartation from God through the medium of the soul's human activity." Kaftan, 
Dogmatik, 61 s^.— " We must put the conception of revelation in place of inspiration. 
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Scripture is the record of diYlne revelation. We do not propose a new doctrine or 
inspiration, in place of the old. We need only revelation, and. here and there, provi- 
dence. The testimony of the Holy Spirit is ^vcn, not to inspiration, but to revelatloii 
— the truths that touch {he human spirit and have been historically revealed.** 

Allen, Jonathan Edwards, 188— Edwards held that spiritual life in the soul is ^yen 
by God only to his favorites and dear children, while inspiration may be thrown out» 
as it were, to dogs and swine — a Balaam, Saul, and Judas. The greatest privilege of 
apostles and prophets was, not their inspiration, but their holiness. Better to have 
grace in the heart, than to be the mother of Christ ( Lolu ii : 27, 28). Maltbie D. Baboock, 
in S. S. Times, 1901 : 600— '* The man who mourns because infallibility cannot be had in 
a church, or a guide, or a set of standards, docs not know when he is welloflT. How 
could Qod develop our minds, our power of moral Judgment, if there were no ' spirit to 
be tried ' ( 1 John 4 : 1 ;, no necessity for discrimination, no discipline of search and chal- 
lenge and choice ? To give the right answer to a problem is to put him on the side of 
infallibility so far as that answer is concerned, but it is to do him an ineflkble wrong 
touching his real education. The blessing of life's schooling is not in knowing the right 
answer in advance, but in developing i>ower through struggle." 

Why did John Henry Newman surrender to the Church of Rome? Because he 
assumed that an external authority is absolutely essential to religion, and, when such 
an assumption is followed, liomc is the only logical terminus. " Dogma was," he sajrs* 
** the fundamental principle of my religion." Modem ritualism is a return to this medi- 
seval notion. " Dogmatic Christianity," says Hamack, " is Catholic. It needs an iner- 
rant Bible, and an infallible church to interpret that Bible. The dogmatic Protestant 
is of the same camp with the sacramental and infallible Catholic." Lyman Abbott: 
** The new Reformation denies the infullibility of the Bible, as the Protestant Reforma- 
tion denied the infallibility of the Church. There is no infallible authority. Infallible 
authority is undesirable. . . . God has given us something far better,— life. . . . The 
Bible is the record of the gradual manifestation of God to man in human experience, 
in moral laws and their applications, and in the life of Him who was God manifest in 
the tlesh." 

Leighton Williams: *' There is no inspiration apart from experience. Baptists are 
not sacramental, nor creedal, but experimental Christians " — not Romanists, nor Pro- 
testants, but believers in an inner light. *^ Life, as it develops, awakens into self -con- 
sciuusncss. That self-consciousness becomes the most reliable witness as to the nature 
of the life of which it is the development. Within the limits of its own sphere, its author- 
ity is supreme. Proi>hecy is the utterance of the soul in moments of deep religious 
exi)ericnec. The inspiration of Scripture writers is not a peculiar thing, — it was given 
that the same inspiration might be perfected in those who read their writings." Christ 
is the only ultimate authority, and he reveals himself in three ways, through Scripture, 
the Reason, and the Church. Only Life saves, and the Way leads through the Truth to 
the Life. Bai)tists stand nearer to the Episcopal system of life than to the Presbyterian 
system of creed. Whiton, Gloria Patri, 136—** The mistake is in looking to the Father 
above theworld, rather than to the Son and the Spirit within the world, as the imme- 
diate source of revelation. . . . Revelation is the unfolding of the life and thought of 
God within the world. One should not bo troubled by finding errors in the Scriptures, 
any more than by finding imperfections in any physical work of God, as in the human 
eye." 

3. The jyictation-thcory. 

This theory holds that inspiration consisted in such a possession of the 
minds and bodies of the Scripture writers by the Holy Spirit, that they 
became passive instruments or amanuenses — pens, not penmen, of God. 

This theory naturally connects Itself with that view of miracles which regards them 
as suspensions or violations of natural law. Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 1 : 624 (transl. 2 : 
186-189 ), calls it a '* docetic view of inspiration. It holds to the abolition of second 
c>uu8c>8, and to the [>erfect passivity of the human instrument ; denies any inspiration 
of persons, and maintains inspiration of writings only. This exaggeration of the divine 
element led to the hypothesis of a multiform divine sense in Scripture, and, in assign- 
ing the spiritual meaning, a rationalizing spirit led the way." Representatives of this 
view are Quenstedt, Theol. Didact., 1 : 76—" The Holy Ghost inspired his amanuenses 
with those expressions which they would have employed, had they been left to them- 
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Belves**; Hooker, Works, 2; 383— "They neither spake nor wrote any word of their 
own, but uttered syllable by syllable as the Spirit put it into their mouths" ; GauBsen, 
Theopneusty, 61 —''The Uible is not a book which Gk>d charged men already enlight- 
ened to make under his protection ; it is a book which €k>d dictated to them " ; Cun- 
ningham, Theol. Lectures, 349— "The verbal inspiration of the Scriptures [ which he 
advocates] implies in general that the words of Scripture were suggested or dictated 
by the Holy Spirit, as well as the substance of the matter, and this, not only in some 
portion of the Scriptures, but through the whole.*' This reminds us of the old theory 
that God created fossils in the rocks, as they would be had ancient seas existed. 

Scmday, Bamp. Leot. on Inspiration, 74, quotes Philo as saying: "A prophet gives 
forth nothing at all of his own, but acts as interpreter at the prompting of another in 
all his utterances, aiMl as long as tie is under inspiration he is in ignorance, his reason 
departing from its place and yielding up the citadel of the soul, when the divine Spirit 
enters into it and dwells in it and strikes at the mechanism of the voice, sounding 
through it to the clear declaration of that which he prophesieth " ; in 6«il 15 : 12— " iboat 
Um irtting of tke mn a tranoe came apon ibram" — the sun is the light of human reason which sets 
and gives place to the Spirit of God. Sanday, 78, says also : " Josephus holds that even 
historical narratives, such as those at the begiiming of the Pentateuch which were not 
written down by contemporary prophets, were obtained by direct inspiration from 
God. The Jews from their birth regard their Scripture as * the decrees of God,* which 
they strictly observe, and for which if need be they are ready to die." The Rabbis said 
that " Moses did not write one word out of his own knowledge." 

The Reformers held to a much freer view than this. Luther said : " What does not 
carry Christ with it, is not apostolic, even though St. Peter or St. Paul taught it. If 
our adversaries fall back on the Scripture against Christ, we fall back on Christ against 
the Scripture." Luther refused canonical authority to books not actually written by 
apostles or composed, like Mark and Luke, under their direction. So he rejected from 
the rank of canonical authority Hebrews, James, Jude, 2 Peter and Revelation. Even 
Calvin doubted the Petrine authorship of 2 Peter, excluded the book of Revelation 
from the Scripture on which he wrote Commentaries, and also thus ignored the second 
and third epistles of John ; see Prof. R. E. Thompson, in a S. Times, Bee. 8, 1896 : 808, 
804. The dictation-theory is post-Reformation. H. P. Smith, Bib. Scholarship and 
Inspiration, 85— "After the Council of Trent, the Roman Catholic polemic became 
sharper. It became the endeavor of that party to show the necessity of tradition and 
the untrustworthiness of Scripture alone. This led the Protestants to defend the Bible 
more tenaciously than before." The Swiss Formula of Consensus in 1675 not only called 
the Scriptures " the very word of God," but declared the Hebrew vowel-points to be 
inspired, and some theologians traced them back to Adam. John Owen held to the 
inspiration of the vowel-points ; see Horton, Inspiration and Bible, 8. Of the age which 
produced the Protestant dogmatic theology, Charles Beard, in the Hibbert Lectures 
for 1S83, says : " I know no epoch of Christianity to which I could more confidently 
point in illustration of the faot that where there is most theology, there is often least 
religion.'* 

Of this yiew we may remark : 

(a) We grant that there are instanoes when Gbd's oommonioations were 
uttered in an audible voice and took a definite form of words, and that this 
was sometimes accompanied with the command to commit the words to 
writing. 

For examples, see Ix. 3: 4 —"God called unto him oat of tk« midst of th» baih, and laid. Mom, VoMi"; 20: 
22— "Te yoorsalTei hare seen that I hare talked with yoa from heaTsn"; c/. leb. 12:19— "the Toiee of ir(nrdi; 
trhieh voice ib»j that heard entreated that no trord more dioold be spoken onto them" ; Hnmbers 7:89— "And trhen 
VosM irent into the tent of meeting to i^eak with him, then he heard the Toiee speaking onto him from aborethe 
meroj-seat that was apon the ark of the testimony, firom between the two ohembim: and he spake onto him"; 8 ; 1 
-"And Jehotah spake onto Moses, ssTing," eta ; San. 4 : 31 — " While the word was in the king's mouth, there fell a 
Toioe from hesTon, saying, king Heboohadnessar, to thee it is spoken: The kingdom is departed firom thee" ; iets9 : 
5— "ind he said, Vho art then. Lord? And he said, I am Jesns whom thou perseoatest " ; Re?. 19:9— "And he 
saith unto me, Write, Blessed are they that are bidden to the marriage sapper of the Lamb" ; 21 :5— " And he that 
sitteth on the throne said. Behold, I make all things new"; c/. 1:10, 11— "and IheardbehindmeagreatToiee, as 
of a trumpet saying. What thoa seest, write in a book and send it to the seven ehnrohes." So the voice from 
heaven at the baptism, and at the transflgiuration, of Jesus (Mai 3: 17, and 17:5; see 
Broadus, Amer. Com., on these pasBages). 
14 
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( 6 ) The theory in qacstion, ho^Ferer, rests r*pon a partial indnctiaii of 
Scriptarc facts, — unwarrantably assoming that sach oocasioDal iDstaooes 
of direct dictation reveal the invariable method of God's commnnicatioiis of 
truth to the writers of the Bible. 

Scripture Dovbere dot-lores that this immediate communicadoo of the words ww uni- 

versaL On 1 Cor. 2:13 — ov< tV 6t6aMTol^ av^pmtwimn ao^imt Aoyotc, aAA* iw &&urroc« swv^ttTOC, 

the text usually cited as proof of invariable dictation — Meyer says : ^ There is no dio- 
tation here; MoMTolt excludes everything mechanical.** HeDdersoo, Inspiratioo (2&d 
ed J, o33, 349— **Ab human wisdom did not dictate word for word, so the Spirit did noC" 
Paul claims for Scripture simply a general style of pjainness which is due to the influ- 
ence of the Spirit. Manly : ^ Dictation to an amanuensis is not UachingJ** Our Revised 
Version properly translates the remainder of the verse, i Ow. 2: n "■■liiiniipiiiiMl ifmi 
vith qiritBil wordt.'* 

(c) It cannot account for the manifestly human element in the Script- 
ures. There are peculiarities of style which distinguish the productions of 
each writer from those of every other, and there are variations in accounts 
of the same transaction which are inconsistent with the theory of a solely 
divine authorship. 




Notice Paul's anacoloutha and his bursts of grief and indignation (IfSiL 5:12sq., 2 Ow. 
11:1 sq.), and his ignorance of the precise number whom he had baptised (lOw. 1:16). 
Onebeggarortwo(liAt20:30;c/. LakBi8:35); "AboatiTtand tvatjorUirtjftarkBgs'* (Joka6:19); 
*'ihid for fluay " ( MaL 28 : 28 has ntpi, lUrk 14 : 24 and LakB 22 : 20 have intip). Dictation of words 
which were immediately to be lost by imperfect transcription? Clarke, Christian 
Theology, 33-87— *' We are under no obligation to maintain the complete inerrancy of 
the Scriptures. In them we have the freedom of life, rather than extraordinary pre- 
cision of statement or accuracy of detail. We have become Christians in spite of dif- 
ferences between the evangelists. The Scriptures are various, progressive, free. 
There is no authority in Scripture for applying the word 'inspired* to our present 
Bible as a whole, and theology is not bound to employ this word in defining the Script- 
ures. Christianity is founded in history, and will stand whether the Scriptures are 
inspired or not. If special inspiration were wholly disproved, Christ would still be the 
Savior of the world. But the dlirlne clement in the Scriptures will never be dteproved." 

(d) It is inconsistent with a wise economy of means, to suppose that 
the Scripture writers should have had dictated to them what they knew 
already, or what they could inform themselves of by the use of their nat- 
ural powers. 

Why employ eye-witnesses at all? Why not dictate the gospels to Gentiles living a 
thousand years before? God respects the instruments he has called into being, and he 
usee them accordicg to their constitutional gifts. George Eliot represents Stradlvar- 
ius as saying: — "If my hand slacked, I should rob God — since he is fullest good- 
Leaving a blank instead of violins. God cannot make Antonio Stradivari s violins. 
Without Antomo." lUrk 11:3— "The Lord luUi naed of him," mayapply tomanas well as beast. 

( 6 ) It contradicts what we know of the law of (Jod's working in the souL 
The higher and nobler Gk^d's communications, the more fully is man in 
possession and use of his own faculties. We cannot suppose that this high- 
est work of man under the influence of the Spirit was purely mechanicaL 

Joseph receives communication by vision (Mat 1 :20); Mary, by words of an angel 
spoken in her waking moments ( Lake 1 : 28 ). The more advanced the recipient, the more 
conscious the comm unication. These four theories might almost be called the Pelagian, 
the Arminian, the Docetic, and the Dynamical. Sabatior, Philos. lleligion, 41, 42, 87 — 
•• In the Gospel of the Hebrews, the Father says at the bai)tism to Jesus : * My Son, in 
all the prophets I was waiting for thee, that thou mightest come, and that I might rest 
in thee. For thou art my Rest.' Inspiration becomes moro and more internal, until in 
t it is continuous and complete. Upon the opposite Docetic view, the most per- 
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foot inspiration should have been that of Balaam's aas.** Semler represents the Pelagian 
or Ebionitio view, as Quenstedt represents this Docetic \iew. Semler localizes and 
temporalizcs the contents of Scripture. Tet, though he carried this to the extreme of 
excluding any divine authorship, he did good service in leading the way to the histor- 
ical study of the Bible. 

4. 7%6 Dynamical Theory, 

The true view holds, in opposition to the first of these theories, that 
inspiration is not simply a natural but also a supernatural fact, and that it 
is the immediate work of a personal God in the soul of man. 

It holds, in opposition to the second, that inspiration belongs, not only 
to the men who wrote the Scriptures, but to the Scriptures which they 
wrote, so that these Scriptures, when taken together, constitute a trust- 
worthy and sufficient record of divine revelation. 

It holds, in opposition to the third theory, that the Scriptures contain a 
human as well as a divine element, so that while they present a body of 
divinely revealed truth, this truth is shaped in human moulds and adapted 
to ordinary human intelligence. 

In short, inspiration is characteristically neither natural, partial, nor 
mechanical, but supernatural, plenary, and dynamical. Further explan- 
ations will be grouped under the head of The Union of the Divine and 
Human Elements in Inspiration, in the section which immediately follows. 

If the small circle be taken as symbol of the human element in inspiration, and the 
large circle as symbol of the divine, then the Intuition-theory would be represented by 
the small circle alone ; the Dictation-theory by the large circle alone ; the Illumination- 
theory by the small circle external to the large, and touching it at only a single point; 
the Dynamical-theory by two concentric circles, the small included in the large. Even 
when inspiration is but the exaltation and intensification of man's natural powers, 
it must bo considered the work of Qod as well as of man. God can work from within 
as well as from without. As creation and regeneration are works of the immanent 
rather than of the transcendent God, so inspiration is in general a work within man*s 
soul, rather than a communication to him from without. Prophecy may be natural to 
perfect humanity. Revelation is an imveillng, and the RUntgen rays enable us to see 
through a veil. But the insight of the Scripture writers into truth so far beyond their 
mental and moral powers is inexplicable except by a supernatural influence upon their 
minds; in other words, except as they were lifted up into the divine Reason and 
endowed with the wisdom of God. 

Although we propose this Dsmamioal-theory as one which best explains the Scripture 
facts, we do not regard this or any other theory as of essential importance. No theory 
of inspiration is necessary to Christian faith. Revelation precedes inspiration. There 
was religion before the Old Testament, and an oral gospel before the New Testament. 
God might reveal without recording ; might permit record without inspiration ; might 
inspire without vouching for anything more than religious teaching and for the his- 
tory, only so far as was necessary to that religious teaching. Whatever theory of 
inspiration we frame, should be the result of a strict induction of the Scripture facts, 
and not an a priori scheme to which Scripture must be conformed. The fault of many 
past discussions of the subject is the assumption that God must adopt some particular 
method of inspiration, or secure an absolute perfection of detail in matters not essen- 
tial to the religious teaching of Scripture. Perhaps the best theory of inspiration is to 
have no theory. 

Warfield and Hodge, Inspiration, 8—** Very many religious and historical truths 
must be established before we come to the question of inspiration, as for instance the 
being and moral government of God, the fallen condition of man, the fact of a redemp- 
tive scheme, the general historical truth of the Scriptures, and the validity and author- 
ity of the revelation of God's will which they contain, i. e., the general truth of 
Christianity and of its doctrines. Hence it follows that while the inspiration of the 
Scriptures is true, and being true is a principle fundamental to the adequate interpre- 
tation of Scripture, it nevertheless is not, in the first Instance, a principle fundamental 
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to tho truth of the Christian relisrlon.** Warflcld« in Prcsb. and Ref. Rev., April, 1893: 
208 — " We do not found the whole Christian system on the doctrine of inspiration. 
.... Were there no such thlnjr as inspiration, Christianity would be true, and all its 
essential doctrines would be credibly witnessed to us*'— in the gospels and in the Uving 
church. F. L. Fatten, Inspiration, 22— **I must take exception to the disposition of 
some to stake the fortunes of Christianity on the doctrine of inspiration. Not that I 
srleld to any one in profound conviction of the truth and importance of the doctrine. 
But it is proper for us to bear in mind the immense arerumentative advantage which 
Christianity has, aside altogether from the inspiration of the documents on which it 
rests.'* So argue also Sanday, Oracles of Gk>d, and Dale, The Li\ing Christ. 

lY. Thb Union of thb Diyinb and Human ExiEments in Inspiration. 

1. The Scriptures are the production equally of God and of man, and 
are therefore never to be regarded as merely human or merely divine. 

The mystery of inspiration consists in neither of these terms separately, 
but in the union of the two. Of this, however, there are analogies in the 
interpenetration of human powers by the divine efficiency in regeneration 
and sanctification, and in the union of the divine and human natures in the 
person of Jesus Christ. 

According to '' Dalton's law," each gas is as a vacuum to every other: ** Oases are 
mutually passive, and pass into each other as into vacua.** Each interpenetrates the 
other. But this does not furnish a perfect llluitnitlon of our subject. The atom of 
oxygen and the atom of nitrogen, in common air, remain side by side but they do not 
unite. In Inspiration the human and the divine elements do unite. The Lutheran 
maxim, *' Mens humana capax divina?," is one of the most important principles of a true 
theology . ^' The Lutherans think of humanity as a thing made by Ood for himself and 
to receive himself. The Reformed think of the Deity as ever preserving himself from 
any confusion with the creature. They fear pantheism and idolatry " ( Bp. of Salisbury, 
quoted in Swayne, Our Lord's Knowledge, xx ). 

Sabaticr, Philos. Religion, 66— '* That initial msrstery, the relation in our consoious- 
oess between the individual and the universal element, between the finite and the 
infinite, between Ood and man, — how can we comprehend their coexistence and their 
union, and yet how can we doubt it? Where is the thoughtful man to-day who has 
not broken the thin crust of his daily Ufe, and caught a glimpse of those profound and 
obscure waters on which floats our consciousness? Who has not felt within himself a 
veiled presence, and a force much greater than his own ? What worker in a lofty 
cause has not perceived within his own personal activity, and saluted with a feeling of 
veneration, tho mysterious activity of a universal and eternal Power ? * In Deo vlvimus, 
movemur, et sumus.' .... This mystery cannot be dissipated, for without it religion 
itself would no longer exist." Quackenbos, in Harper's Magazine, July, 1900 : 264, says 
that ** hypnotic suggestion is but inspiration." The analogy of human influence thus 
communicated may at least help us to some understanding of the divine. 

2. This union of the divine and human agencies in inspiration is not to 
be conceived of as one of external impartation and reception. 

On the other hand, those whom God raised up and providentially qualified 
to do this work, spoke and wrote the words of God, when inspired, not as 
from without, but as from within, and that not passively, but in the most 
conscious possession and the most exalted exercise of their own powers of 
intellect, emotion, and will. 

The Holy Spirit does not dwell in man as water in a vessel. We may rather illustrate 
the experience of the Scripture writers by the experience of the preacher who under the 
influence of Ood*s Spirit is carried beyond himself, and is conscious of a clearer appre- 
hension of truth and of a greater ability to utter it than belong to his unaided nature, 
yet knows himself to be no passive vehicle of a divine communication, but to be as 
never before in possession and exercise of his own powers. The inspiration of the 
Scripture writers, however, goes far beyond the illumination granted to the preacher, 
in that it qualifies them to put the truth, without error, into permanent and written 
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form. This inspiration, moreover, is more than providential preparation. Like mira- 
cles, Inspiration may use man*s natural powers, but man's natural powers do not 
explain it. Moees, David, Paul, and John were proWdentially endowed and educated 
for their work of writingr Scripture, but this endowment and education were not 
inspiration itself, but only the preparation for it. 

Beyschlag : *' With John, remembrance and exposition had become inseparable." B. 
G. Robinson : *' Novelists do not create characters,— they reproduce with modifications 
material presented to their memories. So the apostles reproduced their impressions 
of Christ." Button, Essays, 2 : 231 — ** The Psalmists vacillate between the first p'.*son 
and the third, when they deliver the purposes of God. As they warm with their spirit- 
ual inspiration, they lose themselvesln the person of Him who inspires them, and then 
they are a^n recalled to themselves." Stanley, life and Letters, 1 : 380 — " Revelation 
is not resolved into a mere human process because we are able to distinguish the nat- 
ural affencies throuirh which it was communicated"; 2:102— '* You seem to me to 
transfer too much to these ancient prophets and writersand chiefs our modern notions 
uf dUHne oriffin. . . . Our notion, or rather, the modem Puritanical notion of divine 
origin, is of a preternatural force or voice, putting aside secondary agencies, and sep- 
arated from those agencies by an impassable gulf. The ancient. Oriental, Biblical notion 
was of a supreme Will acting through those agencies, or rather, being inseparable from 
them. Our notions of inspiration and divine communications insist on absolute perfec- 
tion of fact, morals, doctrine. The Biblical notion was that inspiration was compatible 
with weakness, infirmity, contradiction." Ladd, Philosophy of Mind, 182—** In inspi- 
ration the thoughts, feelings, purposes are organized into another One than the self in 
which they were themselves bom. That other One is in themselves. They enter into 
communication with Him. Yet this may be supernatural, even though natural psycho- 
logical means are used. Inspiration which is external is not inspiration at all." This 
last sentence, however, seems to us a needless exaggeration of the true principle. 
Though God originally Inspures from within, he may also communicate truth from 
without. 

3. Inspiration, therefore, did not remove, but rather pressed into its 
own service, all the personal peculiarities of the writers, together with their 
defects of culture and literary style. 

Every Imperfection not inconsistent with truth in a human composition 
may exist in inspired Scripture. The Bible is God's word, in the sense 
that it presents to us divine truth in human forms, and is a revelation not 
for a select class but for the common mind. Rightly understood, this very 
humanity of the Bible is a proof of its divinity. 

Locke: **WbenGod made the prophet, he did not unmake the man." Prof. Day: 
^*The bush in which God appeared to Moses remained a bush, while yet burning with 
the brightness of God and uttering forth the majesty of the mind of God." The para- 
graphs of the Koran are called ayat, or **sign," from their supposed supernatural 
elegance. But elegant literary productions do not touch the heart. The Bible is not 
merely the word of God ; it is also the word made fiesh. The Holy Spirit hides himself, 
that he may show forth Christ ( John 3:8); he is known only by his effects — a pattern 
for preachers, who are ministera of the Spirit ( 2 Cor. 3 : 6 ). See Gonant on Genesis, 66. 

The £il:i6lem declares that every word of the Koran came by the agency of Gabriel 
from the seventh heaven, and that its very pronunciation is inspired. Better the doe- 
trine of Martineau, Seat of Authority, 289 — " Though the pattern bo divine, the web 
that bears it must still be human." Jackson, James Martineau, 255 — '' Paul's metaphor 
of the'trMiareinMurtlMnTeaMli'(2(}or. 4:7) you cannot allow to give you guidance; you 
want, not the treasure only, but the casket too, to come from above, and be of the 
crystal of the sky. Tou want the record to be divine, not only in its spirit, but also in 
its letter." Charles Hodge, Syst. Theol., 1 : 157 — '* When God ordains praise out of the 
mouths of babes, they must speak as babes, or the whole power and beauty of the 
tribute will be lost." 

Evans, Bib. Scholarship and Inspiration, 16, 25— **The vKcvfta of a dead wind is never 
changed, as the Rabbis of old thought, into the iri^cvfta of a living spirit. The raven 
that fed Elijah was nothing more than a bird. Nor does man, when supematurally 
Influenced, cease to be a man. An inspired man is not God, nor a divinely manipulated 
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automaton * '; *' In Scripture there may be as much Imperfection as. In the parts of any 
organism, would bo consistent with the perfect adaptation of that organism to its des- 
tined end. Scripture then, taken together, is a statement of moral and religious truth 
sufficient for men's salvation, or an infallible and sufficient rule of fcMh and praeUee." 
J. 8. Wrightnour : ** Inspire means to breathe in, as a flute-player breathes into his 
instrument. As different flutes may have their own shapes, peculiarities, and what 
might seem like defects, so here ; yet all are breathed into by one Spirit. The same 
Spirit who inspired them selected those instruments which were best for his purpose, 
as the Savior selected his apostles. In these writings therefore is given us, in the precise 
way that is best for us, the spiritual instruction and food that we need. Food for the 
body is not always given in the most concentrated form, but in the form that is best 
adapted for digestion. So God gives gold, not in coin ready stamped, but in the quartz 
of the mine whence it has to be dug and smelted.*' Remains of Arthur H. Hallam, in 
John Brown's Rab and his Friends, 274 — ** I see that the Bible fits in to every fold of the 
human heart. I am a man, and I believe it is God's book, because it is man's book." 

4. In inspiration God may use all right and normal methods of literaiy 
composition. 

As we recognize in literature the proper function of history, poetry, and 
fiction ; of prophecy, x^^urable, and drama ; of personification and proverb ; 
of allegory and dogmatic instniction ; and even of myth and legend ; we 
cannot deny the possibility that God may nse any one of these methods of 
communicating truth, leaving it to us to determine in any single case which 
of these methods he has adopted. 

In inspiration, as in regeneration and sanctiflcation, Gk>d works '^in diTanmuuMn** (Eeb. 
1:1). The Scriptures, like the books of secular literature, must be interpreted in the 
light of their purpose. Poetry must not be treated as prose, and parable must not be 
made to*' go on all fours," when it was meant to walk erect and to tell one simple 
story. Drama is not history, nor is personification to be regarded as biography. There 
is a rhetorical overstatement which is intended only as a vivid emphasizing of impor- 
tant truth. Allegory is a popular mode of illustration. Even myth and legend may 
convey great lessons not otherwise apprehensible to infantile or untrained minds. A 
literary sense is needed in our Judgments of Scripture, and much hostile criticism is 
lacking in this literary sense. 

Dcnncy, Studies in Theology, 218 — ** There is a stage in which the whole contents of 
the mind, as yet incapable of science or history, may be called mythological. And what 
criticism shows us, in its treatment of the early chapters of Genesis, is that God does 
not disdain to speak to the mind, nor through it, even when it is at this lowly stage. 
Even the mjrth, in which the beginnings of human life, lying beyond human research, 
are represented to itself by the child-mind of the race, may be made the medium of 
revelation. . . . But that does not make the first chapter of Genesis science, nor the 
third chapter history. And what is of authority In these chapters is not the quasi- 
scientific or quasi-historical form, but the message, which through them oomos to the 
heart, of God's creative wisdom and power." Gore, in Lux Mundl, 356— " The various 
sorts of mental or literary activity develop in their different lines out of an earlier 
condition in which they lie fused and undifferentiated. This we can vaguely call the 
mythical stage of mental evolution. A myth is not a falsehood ; it is a product of 
mental activity, as instructive and rich as any later product, but its characteristic is 
that it is not yet distinguished into history and poetry and philosophy." So Grote calls 
the Greek myths the whole intellectual stock of the age to which they belonged — the 
common root of all the history, poetry, philosophy, theology, which afterwards 
diverged and proceeded from it. So the early part of Genesis may be of the nature of 
myth in which we cannot distinguish the historical germ, though we do not deny that 
it exists. Robert Browning's Clive and Andrea del Sarto are essentially correct repr^ 
scntatlons of historical characters, though the details in each poem are imaginary. 

5. The inspiring Spirit has given the Scriptures to the world by a pro- 
cess of gradual evolution. 

As in communicating the truths of natural science, Qod has communi- 
truths of religion by successive steps, germinally at first, more 
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fully as men havo been able to comprehend them. The education of the 
race is analogous to the education of the child. First came pictures, 
object-lessons, external rites, predictions ; then the key to these in Christ, 
and theii didactic exposition in the Epistles. 

There have bocn " diTen portioxLB," as well as " diTan munen " ( leb. 1:1). The early prophe- 
cies like that of Gen. 3 : IS — the seed of the woman bruising' the serpent's head —were 
but faint grlimmerlngs of the dawn. Men had to be raised up who were capable of 
reoeivinflr and transmittinsr the divine communications. Moses, David, Isaiah mark 
successive advances in recipiency and transparency to the heavenly liffht. Inspiration 
has employed men of various dcflrrees of ability, culture and reliirlous insiflrht. As all 
the truths of the calculus lie ffermioally in the simplest mathematical axiom, so all the 
truths of salvation may be wrapped up in the statement that Qod is holiness and love. 
But not every scholar can evolve the calculus from the axiom. The teacher may dic- 
tate propositions which the pupil does not understand : he may demonstrate in such a 
way that the pupil participates in the process; or, best of all, he may incite the pupil 
to work out the demonstration for himself. God seems to have used all those methods. 
But while there are instances of dictation and illumination, and inspiration sometimes 
includes these, the general method seems to have been such a divine quickening of 
man's powers that he discovers and expresses the truth for himself. 

A. J. Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 339— ** Inspiration is that, seen from its divine 
side, which wo call discovery when seen from the human side. . . . Every addition to 
knowledge, whethor in the individual or the community, whether scientific, ethical or 
theological, is due to a cooperation between the human soul which assimilates and the 
divine power which inspires. Neither acts, or could act, in independent isolation. For 
* unassisted reason ' is a fiction, and pure receptivity it is impossible to conceive. Even 
the emptiest vessel must limit the quantity and determine the conflgiuation of any 
liquid with which it may be filled. . . . Inspiration is limited to no age, to no country, 
to no people." The early Semites had It, and the great Oriental reformers. There can 
be no gathering of grapes from thorns, or of figs from thistles. Whatever of true or 
of good is found in human history has come from God. On the Progreasivencss of 
Revelation, see Orr, Problem of the O. T., 431-478. 

6. Inspiration did not guarantee inerrancy in things not essential to the 
main purpose of Scripture. 

Inspiration went no further tlian to secure a trustworthy transmission 
by the sacred writers of the truth they were commissioned to deliver. It 
was not omniscience. It was a bestowal of various kinds and degrees of 
knowledge and aid, according to need ; sometimes suggesting new truth, 
sometimes presiding over the collection of preexisting material and guard- 
ing from essential error in the final elaboration. As inspiration was not 
omniscience, so it was not complete sanctification. It involved neither 
personal infallibility, nor entire freedom from sin. 

God can use imperfect means. As the imperfection of the eye does not disprove its 
divine authorship, and as God reveals himself in nature and history in spite of their 
shortcomings, so inspiration can accomplish its purpose through tioth writers and 
writings in some respects Imperfect. God is, in the Bible as he was in Hebrew history, 
leading his people onward to Christ, but only by a progressive unfolding of the truth. 
The Scripture writers were not perfect men. Paul at Antioch resisted Peter, " beeania h« 
gtood condemned " ( Gal. 2:11). But Peter differed from Paul, not in public utterances, nor in 
written words, but in following his own teachings ( cf. Acta 15 : 6-11 ) ; vertua Norman Fox, 
in Bap. Kev.. 1885 : 4diM82. Personal defects do not invalidate an ambassador, though 
they may hinder the reception of his message. So with the apostles* ignorance of the 
time of Chrlst^s second coming. It was only gradually that they came to understand 
Christian doctrines ; they did not teach the truth all at once ; their final utterances sup- 
plemented and completed the earlier ; and all together furnished only that measure of 
knowledge which God saw needful for the moral and religious teaching of mankind. 
Many things are yet unrevealed, and many things which inspired men uttered, they 
did not, when they uttered them, fully understand. 
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Pfleidoror, Orundrlfls, 53, 54 — * * The word is divine-human in the sense that it has for 
its contents divine truth in human, historical, and individually oondltioned form* 
The Holy Scripture contains the word of God in a way plain, and entirely suiflclent to 
\)eget esiving faith." Francos Power Gobbc, Life, 87 — ** Inspiration is not a miraculous 
and therefore incredible thin^Tt but normal and in accordance witli the natural relatlODfl 
of the infinite and finite spirit, a divine infiowing of menUU ligrht precisely analoiTOua to 
that moral influence which divines call flnrace. As every devout and obedient soul may 
expect to share in divine ffraoc, so the devout and obedient souls of all the a^es have 
shared, as Parker tauj^ht, in divine inspiration. And, as the reception of graoe even in 
largo measure docs not render us impeccable, so neither does the reception of Inspi- 
ration render us infallibU.** We may concede to Miss Gobbe that inspiration oonsisti 
with imperfection, while yet we grant to the Scripture writers an authority higher than 
our own. 

7. Inspiration did not always, or even generally, involve a direct oom- 
munication to the Scripture writers of the words they wrote. 

Thought is possible without words, and in the order of nature precedes 
words. The Scripture writers appear to have been so influenced by the 
Holy Spirit that they perceived and felt even the new truths they were to 
publish, as discoveries of their own minds, and were left to the action of 
their own minds in the expression of these truths, with the single exception 
that they were supematurally held back from the selection of wrong words, 
and when needful were provided with right ones. Inspiration is therefore 
not verbal, while yet we claim that no form of words which taken in its 
connections would teach essential error has been admitted into Scripture. 

Reforo expression there must be something to be expressed. Thought is possible 
without language. The concept may exist without words. See experiences of deaf- 
mutes, in Princeton Rev., Jan. 1881 : 104-128. The prompter interrupts only when the 
speaker's memory fails. The writing-master guides the pupil*s hand only when it would 
otherwise go wrong. The father suffers the child to walk alone, except when it is in 
danger of stumbling. If knowledge be rendered certain, it is as good as direct revela- 
tion. But whenever the mere communication of ideas or the direction to proper 
material would not sufiBce to secure a correct utterance, the sacred writers were guided 
in the very selection of their words. Minute criticism proves more and more conclu- 
sively the suitableness of the verbal dress to the thoughts expressed ; all Biblical 
cxeiresis is based, indeed, upon the assumption that divine wisdom has made the out- 
ward form a trustworthy vehicle of the inward substance of revelation. See Hender- 
son, Inspiration (2nd ed.}, 102, 114; Bib. Sac., 1872 : 438, 040 ; William James, Psychology, 
1:266 8(7. 

Watts, New Apologetic, 40, 111, holds to a verbal inspiration : *' The bottles are not the 
wine, but if the bottles perish the wine is sure to be spilled "; the inspiring Spirit cer- 
tainly gave language to Peter and others at Pentecost, for the apostles spoke witli 
other tongues ; holy men of old not only thought, but "spake from God, being moTed bj tlie Mj 
Spirit" ( 2 Pet i : 21 ). So Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 171 — " Why the minute study of 
the vx>rd8 of Scripture, carried on by all expositors, their search after the precise shade 
of verbal significance, their attention to the minutest details of language, and to all 
the delicate coloring of mood and tense and accent?'* Liberal scholars. Dr. Gordon 
thinks, thus affirm the very doctrine which they deny. Kothe, Dogmatics, 238, speaks 
of **a language of the Holy Ghost." Oetinger : ** It is the style of the heavenly court.** 
But Broadus, an almost equally conservative scholar, in his Com. on lUt 3 : 17, says that 
the difference between " This is my belored Son," and Lake 3 : 22 — " Tbon art mj beloTed Son," should 
make us cautious in theorizing about verbal inspiration, and he intimates that in some 
cases that hypothesis is unwarranted. The theory of verbal inspiration is refuted by 
the two facts : 1. that the N. T. quotations from the O. T., in 99 cases, differ tioth from 
the Hebrew and from the LXX ; 2. that Jesus* own words are reported with varia- 
tions by the different evangelists ; see Marcus Dods, The Bible, its Origin and Nature, 
chapter on Inspiration. 

Helen Keller told Phillips Brooks that she had always known that there was a Gk>d, 
but she had not known his name. Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, of the Deaf Mute Institute, 
had under his charge four children of different mothers. All of these children were 
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dumb, though there was no defect of hearing and the organs of speech were perfect. 
But their mothers had never loved them and bad never talked to them in the loving 
way that provoked imitation. The children heard ^<x)ldlng and harshness, but this did 
not attract. So the older members of the church in private and in the meetings for 
prayer should teach the younger to talk. But harsh and contentious talk will not 
aooompUsh the result, — it must be the talk of Christian love. William D. Whitney, in 
his review of Max MUller's Science of Language, 26-31, combats the view of Mtillcr that 
thought and language are identlcaL Major Bliss Taylor*s reply to Santa Anna : " Gen- 
eral Tftylor never surrenders I ** was a substantially correct, though a diplomatic and 
euphemistic version of the General's actual profane words. Each Scripture writer 
uttered old truth in the new forms with which his own experience had clothed it. 
David reached his greatness by leaving off the mere repetition of Moses, and by speak- 
ing out of his own heart. Paul reached his greatness by giving up the mere teaching 
of what he had been taught, and by telling what God's plan of mercy was to alL 
Augustine : *' Scriptura est sensus Scriptune " — ** Scripture is what Scripture means.'* 
Among the theological writers who admit the errancy of Scripture writers as to some 
matters uneesential to their moral and spiritual teaching, are Luther, Calvin, Cocceius, 
Tholuck, Neander, Lange, Stier, Van Oosterzee, John Howe, Richard Baxter, Cony- 
beare, Alford, Mead. 

8. Yet, notwithstanding tho ever-present hnmon element, the all-per- 
vading inspiration of the Scriptures constitates these various writings an 
organio whole. 

Since the Bible is in all its parts the work of God, each part is to be 
judged, not by itself alone, but in its connection with every other part. 
The Scriptures are not to be interpreted as so many merely human produc- 
tions by different authors, but as also the work of one divine mind. Seem- 
ingly trivial things are to be explained from their connection with tho whole. 
One history is to be built up from the several accoimts of the life of Christ. 
One doctrine must supplement another. The Old Testament is part of a 
progressive system, whose culmination and key are to be found in the Now. 
The central subject and thought which binds aU parts of the Bible together, 
and in the light of which they are to be interpreted, is the person and work 
of Jesus Christ. 

The Bible sajrs : "There is no God" ( Pb. 14 : 1 ) ; but then, this is to be taken with the con- 
text: "The fool hath laid i& his heart" Satan's "it is wntten," (Mat 4:6) is supplemented by 
Christ's "It IS vhUen again" (Mat 4 : 7). Trivialities are like the hair and nails of the body 
— they have their place as parts of a complete and organic whole ; see Ebrard, Dogmatik, 
1: 40. The verse which mentions Paul's cloak at Troas (2 Tim. 4: 13) is (1) a sign of 
erenuineness— a forger would not invent it; (2) an evidence of temporal need endured 
for the gospel ; (3) an Indication of the limits of inspiration,— even Paul must have 
books and parchments. (}ol. 2 : 21 — " Handle not, nor taste, nor toneh "—is to be interpreted by the 
context in Terse 20— "whj ... do ye sabjeet yonrselTos to ordinanoes?" and by rerse 22— "after the 
preeepts and doetrines of men." Hodge, Syst. Theol., 1 : 164 — ^* The difference between John's 
gospel and the book of Chronicles is like that between man's brain and the hair of his 
head ; nevertheless the life of the body is as truly in the hair as in the brain." Like 
railway coupons, Scripture texts are *' Not good if detached." 

Crocker, The New Bible and its New Uses, 137-144, utterly denies the unity of the 
Bible. Prof. A. B. Davidson of Edinburgh sayB that ** A theology of the O. T. is really 
an impossibility, because the O. T. is not a homogeneous whole." These denials pro- 
ceed from an InsufBcient recognition of the principle of evolution in O. T. history and 
doctrine. Doctrines in early Scripture are like rivers at their source; they are not 
3ret fully expanded ; many affluents are yet to come. See Bp. Bull's Sermon, in Works, 
xv: 183 ; and Bruce, Apologetics, S23— '*The literature of the early stages of revela^ 
tion must share the defects of the revelation which it records and interprets. . . . Tlie 
final revelation enables us to see the defects of the earlier. . . . We should find Christ 
in the O. T. as we find the butterfly in the caterpiller, and man the crown of the uni- 
verse in the fiery cloud." Crane, Religion of To-morrow, 224 — Every part is to be mod^ 
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ifled by every other part. No verse is true out of the Book, but the whole Book taken 
together is true. Gore, in Lux Mundl. 850— "To rccofrnize the inspiration of the 
Scriptures is to put ourselves to school in every part of them.'* Robert Browning, Ring 
and Book, 175 ( Pope, 228 ) — ** Truth nowhere lies, yet everywhere, in these ; Not abso- 
lutely in a portion, yet Evolvable from the whole ; evolved at last Painfully, held tena- 
ciously by me." On the Organic Unity of the O. T., see Orr, Problem of the O. T., 27-6L 

9. When the tiiiity of the Scripture is fully recognized, the Bible, in 
spite of imperfections in matters non-essential to its religious purpose, fur- 
nishes a safe and sufficient guide to truth and to salvation. 

The recognition of the Holy Spirit's agency makes it rational and natural 
to believe in the organic unity of Scripture. When the earlier parts are 
taken in connection with the later, and when each part is interpreted by 
the whole, most of the difficulties connected with inspiration disappear. 
Taken together, with Christ as its culmination and explanation, the Bible 
furnishes the Christian rule of faith and practice. 

The Bible answers two questions : What has God done to save me ? and What must I 
do to be saved ? The propositions of Euclid are not invalidated by the fact that he 
believed the earth to be flat. The ethics of Plato would not be disproved by his mistakes 
with regard to the solar system. So religious authority is independent of merely secu- 
lar knowledge.— Sir Joshua Rejmolds was a great painter, and a great teacher of his 
art. His lectures on painting laid down principles which have been accepted as author- 
ity for generations. But Joshua Reynolds illustrates his subject from history and 
science. It was a day when both history and science were young. In some unimpor- 
t-ant matters of this sort, which do not in the least affect his conclusions. Sir Joshua 
Reyi^Dlds makes an occasional slip ; his statements are inaccurate. Does he, therefore, 
ceaae to be an authority in matters of his art V — The Duke of Wellington said once that 
no human being knew at what time of day the battle of Waterloo began. One histor- 
ian gets his story from one combatant, and he puts the hour at eleven in the morning. 
Auother historian gets his information from another combatant, and he puts it at noon. 
Shall we say that this discrepancy argues error in the whole account, and that we have 
no longer any certainty that the battle of Waterloo was ever fought at all ? 

Such slight imi^erfeetlons arc to be freely admitted, while at the same time we Insist 
that the Bible, taken as a whole, is incomparably superior to all other books, and is 
"able to make thee win onto salTaUoii"(2 Tim. 3: 15). Hooker, Eccl. Polity: ** Whatsoever is 
spoken of God or things pertaining to God otherwise than truth is, though it seem an 
honor, it is an injury. And as incredible praises given unto men do often abate and 
impair the credit of their deserved commendation, so we must likewise take great heed 
lest, in attributing to Scripture more than it can have, the incredibility of that do 
C8LU9e even those things which it hath more abundantly to be less reverently esteemed." 
Baxter, Works, 21: 349 — *' Those men who think that these human imperfections 
of the writers do extend further, and may appear In some passages of chronologies or 
history which are no part of the rule of faith and life, do not hereby destroy the Chris- 
tian cause. For God might enable his apostles to an infallible recording and preach- 
ing of the gospel, even all things necessary to salvation, though he had not made them 
Infallible in every by-passage and circumstance, any more than they were indefectible 
in life." 

The Bible, says Beet, *' contains possible errors in small details or allusions, but it 
gives us with absolute certainty the great facts of Christianity, and upon these great 
facts, and upon these only, our faith is based." Evans, Bib. Scholarship and Inspira- 
tion, 16, 18, 66—** Teach that the shell Is part of the kernel and men who find that they 
cannot keep the shell will throw away shell and kernel together. . . . This overstate, 
ment of inspiration made Renan, Bradlaugh and IngersoU sceptics. ... If in creation 
God can work out a perfect result through imperfection why cannot he do the like 
in inspiration ? If in Christ God can appear in human weakness and ignorance, why 
not in the written word ? '* 

We therefore take exception to the view of Watts, New Apologetic, 71— ** Let the 
theory of historical errors and scientific errors be adopted, and Christianity must share 
the fate of Hinduism. If its inspired writers err when they tell us of earthly things* 
none will believe when they tell of heavenly things.'* Watts adduces instances of 
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Spinoza's giving up the form whilo claiming to hold the substance, and in this way 
reducing revelation to a phenomenon of naturalistic pantheism. Wo reply tliat no a 
priori theory of perfection in divine inspiration must blind us to the evidence of actual 
imperfection in Scripture. As in creation and in Christ, so in Scripture, Gk)d humbles 
himself to adopt human and imperfect methods of self-revelation. See Jonathan 
Edwards, Diary : ** I observe that old men seldom have any advantage of new disoov- 
eries, because they are beside the way to which they have been so long used. Beaolvedt 
if ever I live to years, that I will be impartial to hear the reasons of all pretended dis- 
coveries, and receive them if rational, however long soever I have been used to another 
way of thinking.*' 

Bowne, The Immanence of God, 100, 110 ~ *' Those who would find the source of cer- 
tainty and the seat of authority in the Scriptures alone, or in the church alone, or rea- 
son and conscience alone, rather*than in the compleji and indivisiblo coworking of all 
these factors, should be reminded of the history of religious thought. The stillest doc- 
trine of Scripture inerrancy has not prevented warring interpretations ; and those who 
would place the seat of authority in reason and conscience are forced to admit that 
outside illumination may do much for both. In some sense the religion of the spirit is 
a very important fact, but when it sets up in opposition to the religion of a book, the 
light that is in it is apt to turn to darkness.*' 

10. While inspiration constitutes Scripture an authority more trust- 
worthy than are individual reason or the creeds of the church, the only 
ultimate authority is Christ himself. 

Christ has not so constnicted Scripture as to dispense with his personal 
presence and teaching by his Spirit. The Scripture is the imperfect mirror 
of Christ. It is defective, yet it reflects him and leads to him. Authority 
resides not in it, but in him, and his Spirit enables the individual Christian 
and the collective church progressively to distinguish the essential from 
the non-essential, and so to perceive the truth as it is in Jesus. In thus 
judging Scripture and interpreting Scripture, we are not rationalists, but 
are rather believers in him who promised to be with us alway even nnto 
the end of the world and to lead us by his Spirit into all the truth. 

James speaks of the law as a mirror ( Junas 1 : 23-25 — " like unto a man bdioldiiig his natural faoa i n 
ftBirror . . . looketh into the perfect Uw" ); the law convicts of sin because it reflects Christ. 
Paul speaks of the gospel as a mirror ( 2 Cor. 3 : 18— " we all, beholding u in a mirror the glory of tho 
Lord"); the gospel transforms us because it reflects Christ. Yet both law and gospel 
are Imperfect ; they are like mirrors of polished metal, whose surface is often dim, and 
whose images are obscure ; ( 1 Cor. 13 : 12—" For now we see in a mirror, darkly ; bat then faoe to faoe " ) ; 
even inspired men know only in part, and prophesy only in part. Scripture itself is the 
conception and utterance of a child, to be done away when that which is perfect is 
come, and we see Christ as he is. 

Authority is the right to imp< se beliefs or to command obedience. The only ultimate 
authority is Ood, for he is truth. Justice and love. But he can impose beliefs and com- 
mand obedience only as he is known. Authority belongs therefore only to G od revealed, 
and because Christ is God n.>vealed he can say : " ill authority hath been giren onto mo in hearen 
and on earth" (Mat 28: 18). The final authority in religion is Jesus Christ. Every one of 
his revelations of God is authoritative. Both nature and human nature are such reve- 
lations. He exercises his authority through delegated and subordinate authorities, 
such as parents and civil government. These rightfully claim obedience so long as 
they hold to their own respective spheres and recognize their relation of dependence 
upon him. " The powers that be are ordained of God " ( Rom. 13 : 1 ), even though they are imperfect 
manifestations of his wisdom and righteousness. The decisions of the Supreme Court 
are authoritative even though the judges are fallible and come short of establishing 
absolute Justice. Authority is not infallibility, in the government either of the family 
or of the state. 

The church of the middle ages was reirarded as possessed of absolute authority. But 
the Protestant Reformation showed how vain were these pretensions. The church is 
an authority only as it recognizes and expresses the supreme authority of Christ. The 
Bef ormers felt the need of some external authority in place of the church. They sub- 
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1 L Th* preceding discussion enables us at leaist to lay down three car- 
'iiZidd priDciplaB and to answer three common questions with regard to 

Vniifx^Hfi : (a) The human mind can be inhabiteii and energized by God 
vhii#; r*ii attaining and retaining its own highest inteUigenee and freedom, 
r^// Tb« Scriptures being the work of the one Gvxl, as well as of the men 
in w\tf/m O^mI moved and dwelt, constitute an articuUted and organic unity. 
^^: f Tlift unity and authority of Scripture as a whole are entirely consis- 
Urrit with it« gradual erolution and with great imperfection in its non-essen- 
tialpartn. 

Clnet^tifjUA : (a) Is any part of Scripture uninspired? Answer : Every 
part of Scripture is inspired in its connection and relation with every 
other {lart. ( h) Are there degrees of inspiration ? Answer : There are 
degrcses of value, but not of inspiration. Each part in its connection with 
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the rest is made completely true, and completeness has no degrees, (c) 
How may we know what parts are of most value and what is the teaching 
of the whole ? Answer : The same Spirit of Christ who inspired the 
Bible is promised to take of the things of Christ, and, by showing them to 
us, to lead ns progressiyely into all the truth. 

Notice the value of the Old Testamont, rcvealiiifir as It does the natural attributes of 
Ood, as a basis and background for the revelation of mercy in the New Testament. 
Bevel ation was in many parts ( iroAvficpwf — lab. 1 :1 ) as well as in many ways. ** Each 
Individual oracle, taken by itself, was partial and incomplete '* ( Robertson Smith, O. T. 
in Jewish Ctu, 21 ). But the person and the words of Christ sum up and complete the 
revelation, so that, taken together and in their connection with him, the various parts 
of Scripture constitute an infallible and sufficient rule of faith and practice. See 
Browne, Inspiration of the N. T.; Bernard, Progress of Doctrine in the N. T.: Stanley 
Leatbes, Structure of the O. T.; Rainy, Delivery and Development of Doctrine. See 
A. H. Strong, on Method of Inspiration, in Philosophy and Religion, 14S-155. 

The divine influence upon the minds of post-biblical writers, leading to the composi- 
tion of such allegories as Pilgrim's Progress, and such dramas as Macbeth, is to be 
denominated illumination rather than inspiration, for the reasons that these writings 
contain error as well as truth in matters of religion and morals ; that they add nothinir 
essential to what the Scriptures give us ; and that, even in their expression of truth 
previously made known, they are not worthy of a place in the sacred canon. W. H. P. 
Faunce : ** How far is Bunyan^s Pil^rrim's Progress true to present Christian experience ? 
It is untrue : 1. In its despair of this world. The Pilgrim has to leave this world in 
order to be saved. Modem experience longs to do God's will here, and to save others 
instead of forsaking them. 2. In its agony over sin and frightful conflict. Bunyan 
illustrates modem experience bettor by Christiana and her children who go through 
the Valley and the Shadow of Death in the daytime, and without conflict with ApoUyon. 
8. In the constant uncertainty of the issue of the Pilgrim's flffht. Christian enters 
Doubting Castle and meets Giant Despair, even after he has won most of his victories. 
In modem experience, " at eTanin; tiaa then BhAll be light " — ( Zeoh. 14 : 7 ). 4. In the constant 
oonyiction of an absent Christ. Bunyan's Christ is never met this side of the Celestial 
Qty. The Cross at which the burden dropped is the symbol of a sacrificial act, but it 
is not the Sa\ior himself. Modem experience has Christ living in us and with us 
alway. and not simply a Christ whom we hope to see at the end of the Journey." 

Beyschlag, N. T. TheoL, 2 : 18 — *' Paul declares his own prophecy and inspiration to 
be essentially imperfect ( 1 Cor. 13:9, 10, 12 ; c/. i Cor. 12: 10; i Then. 5 : 19-21). This admission 
Justifies a Christian criticism even of his \iews. He can pronounce an anathema on 
those who preach 'a different gospel ' ( Gel i : 8, 9 ), for what belongs to simple faith, the facts 
of salvation, are absolutely certain. But where prophetic thought and speech go 
beyond these facts of salvation, wood and straw may be mingled with the gold, silver 
and precious stones built upon the one foundation. So he distinguishes his own modest 
yvwf&il from the cirirayi) Kvpiov (1 Cor. 7 : 25, 40)." Clarke, Christian Theology, 44 — **The 
authority of Scripture is not one that binds, but one that sets free. Paul is writing of 
Scripture when he says : ' Hot that we hare lordship OTor jour fhith, but are helpen of jour joj : for in fhith 
jeitiBdiut' (2 Cor. 1:24).'* 

Cremer. in Herzog, Realencyc, 183-208—** The church doctrine is that the Scriptures 
are inspired, but it ha^ never been determined by the church /lou? they are inspired." 
Butler, Analogy, part ii, chap, iii— **The only question concerning the truth of Chris- 
tianity is, whether it be a real revelation, not whether it be attended with every cir- 
ouiiistance which we should have looked for; and concemin^r the authority of Script- 
ure, whether it be what it claims to be, not whether it be a book of such sort, and so 
promulgated, as weak men are apt to fancy a book containin^r a divine revela- 
tion should. And therefore, neither obscurity, nor seeming inaccuracy of style, nor 
various readings, nor early disputes about the authors of particular parts, nor any 
other things of the like kind, though they had been much more considerable than they 
are, could overthrow the authority of the Scripture : unless the prophets, apostles, or 
our Lord had promised that the book containing the divine revelation should be secure 
from these things." W. Robertson Smith : ** If I am asked why I receive the Scriptures 
as the word of God and as the only perfect rule of faith and life, I answer with all the 
fathers of the Protestant church : * Because the Bible is the only record of the redeem- 
ing love of God ; because in the Bible alone I find God drawing* nigh to men in Jesus 
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Chrjc.aarf'liwlarittvbM will for oar nlvBtioo. And the record I know to be true I17 
ihf: wsa^m of bi§ ifpirit in mj heart, vberobr I am awured that none other than God 
hioMiHfii Able to 9{Mak such words to mrflooL-* The r»pel of Jcne CbrM is the 
r«f ^«7MM»w of the Almicfatr. See Marcus Do(ta.Tlie BOste^ its Oililn and Xatan; 
The Immiimce of God, a^-lU^ 
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In coBDettioD. with a dmne-hnman work like the Bible^ inaohibile diffi- 
cnltiefl mar be expected to present themaelves. So long, h o wev e r, as its 
inspiration is sostained by competent and snfSdent eridenoe, these diffiool- 
ties eannoi justly prerent oar f nil aooeptanee of the doctrine, any more than 
disorder and mystery in natnre warrant ns in setting aside the pcools d iks 
dirine anthorBhip. These difficulties are lessened with time ; some haye 
slready disappeared ; many may be due to ignorance, and may be removed 
hereafter ; those which are permanent may be intended to stimulate inqniry 
and to discipline faith. 

It is noticeable that the common objections to inspiration are nrged, not 
so mnch against the religions teaching of the Scriptures, as against certain 
errors in secular matters which are supposed to be interwoven with iL But 
if these are proved to be errors indeed, it will not necessarily overthrow 
the doctrine of inspiration ; it will only compel ns to give a larger place 
to the human element in the composition of the Scriptures, and to regard 
them more exclusively as a text-book of religion. As a rule of religions 
faith and practice, they will still be the infallible word of God. The Bible 
is to be judged as a book whose one aim is man's rescue from sin and 
reconciliation to God, and in these respects it will still be found a record 
of substantial truth. This will appear more fully as we examine the objec- 
tions one by one. 

** The Scriptures are given to teach us, not bow the heavens go, but how to go to 
heaven.'* Their aim is certainly not to teach science or history, except so far as sdeooe 
or history is essential to their moral and reli^ous purpose. Certain of their doctrines, 
lilce the virgin-birth of Christ and his bodily resurrection, are historical facts, and cer- 
tain facts, like that of creation, are also doctrines. With rctrard to these great fSacts, 
we claim that inspiration has ffiven us accounts that are essentially trustworthy, what- 
ever may be their imperfections in detail. To undermine the scii'ntiflc trustworthiness 
of the Indian Vedus Is to undermine the religrion which they teach. But this only 
because their scientific doctrine is an essential part of their religious teacdiinir. In the 
Bible, rclifirion is not dependent upon physical science. The Scriptures aim only to 
declare the crcatorship and lordship of the personal God. The method of his working 
may be described pictorially without affecting this substantial truth. The Indian 00a- 
moffonies, on the other hand, polsrtheistic or pantheistic as they are, teach essential 
untruth, by describing the origin of things as due to a series of senseless transforma- 
tions without basis of will or wisdom. 

So long as the difficulties of Scripture are difficulties of form rather than substance, 
of its incidental features rather than its main doctrine, we may say of its obscurities as 
Isocrates said of the work of Heraclltus: '' What I understand of it is so excellent 
that I can draw conclusions from it concerning what I do not understand.*' " It Ben- 
gel finds things in the Bible too hard for his critical faculty, he finds nothing too hard 
for his believing faculty." With John Smyth, who died at Amsterdam in 1612, we may 
say : ** I profess I have changed, and shall be ready still to change, for the better" : and 
with John Robinson, in hii* farewell address to the Pilgrim Fathers: ^*I am verily per- 
suaded that the Lord hath more truth yet to break forth from his holy word." See 
Luthardt, Saving Truths, 206; Phillppi, Glaubenslehre, 206 sg. ; Bap. Rev., April, 1881: 
art. by O. P. Baches : Cardinal Newman, in 19th Century, Feb. 1884. 
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1. Errors in matters of Science. 
Upon this objection we remark : 

( a ) We do not admit the existence of scientific error in the Scripture. 
What is charged as such is simply truth presented in popular and impress 
siye forms. 

The common mind receives a more correct idea of nn familiar facts when 
these are narrated in phenomenal language and in summary form than 
when they are described in the abstract terms and in the exact detail of 
Bcienoe. 

The Scripture writers unoonscioualy observe Herbert Spenoer*8 principle of style: 
Economy of the reader's or hearer's attention,— the more energry Is expended upon the 
form the less there remains to grapple with the substance ( Essays, 1-47 >. Wendt, 
Toaohing of Jesus, 1 : ISO, brings out the principle of Jesus' style : " The greatest clear- 
ness in the smallest oompass." Hence Scripture uses the phrases of common life 
rather than scientific terminology. Thus the language of appearance is probably used 
in Go. 7 : 19—" all tha Ugh moanUins that wen undar the whole hearen were ooTered " — such would be the 
appearance, even if the deluge were local instead of universal ; in Josh. 10 : 12, 13 — "and the 
nn ilood still"— such would be the appearance, even if the sun's rays were merely refrac- 
ted so as pretematurally to lengthen the day ; in Pb. 93 : 1 — " The world also is established, that it 
eanaetbeBored"— such is the appearance, even though the earth turns on its axis and 
moves round the sun. In narrative, to substitute for ** sunset " some scientific descrip- 
tion would divert attention from the main subject. Would it be preferable, in the 
O. Tm if we should read : *' When the revolution of the earth upon its axis caused the rays 
of the solar luminary to impinge horizontally upon the retina. Isaac went out to meditate" ( Gen. 
34: $3)? **Le secret d'ennuyer est de tout dire." Charles Dickens, in his American 
Notes, 72, describes a prairie sunset : ** The decline of day here was very gorgeous, 
tinging the firmament deeply with red and gold, up to the very keystone of the arch 
above us " ( quoted by Hovey, Manual of Christian Theology, 97 ). Did Dickens there- 
fore believe the firmament to be a piece of solid masonry? 

Canon Driver rejects the Bible story of creation because the distinctions made by 
modem science cannot be found in the primitive Hebrew. He thinks the fiuid state of 
the earth's substance should have been called ** surging chaos," instead of "waters" (Gen. 
1:2). "An admirable phrase for modem and cultivated minds," replies Mr. Gladstone, 
**but a phrase that would have left the pupils of the Mosaic writer in exactly the con- 
dition out of which it woB his purpose to bring them, namely, a state of utter ignorance 
and darkness, with possibly a little ripple of bewilderment to boot " ; see Sunday School 
Times, April 26, 1890. The fallacy of holding that Scripture gives in detail all the facts 
connected with a historical narrative has led to many curious arguments. The Gre- 
gorian Calendar which makes the year begin in January was opposed by representing 
that Eve was tempted at the outset by an apple, which was possible only in case the 
year began in September ; see Thayer, Change of Attitude towards the Bible, 46. 

( 6 ) It is not necessary to a proper view of inspiration to suppose that 
the human authors of Scripture had in mind the proper scientific interpre- 
tation of the natural events they recorded. 

It is enough that this was in the mind of the inspiring Spirit. Through 
the comparatively narrow conceptions and inadequate language of the 
Scripture writers, the Spirit of inspiration may have secured the expres- 
sion of the truth in such germinal form as to be intelligible to the times 
in which it was first jmblishcd, and yet capable of indefinite expansion as 
science should advance. In the miniature picture of creation in the first 
chapter of Genesis, and in its power of adjusting itself to every advance of 
scientific investigation, we have a strong proof of inspiration. 

The word " daj" in Genesis 1 is an instance of this general mode of expression. It would 
be absurd to teach early races, that deal only in small numbers, about the myriads of 
years of creation. The child's object-lesson, with its graphic summary, conveys to his 
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mind more of truth than elaborate and exact statement would ixmvey, Oooant ( < 
2 : 10 ; aayg of the description of Eden and its rivers: ** Of course the autbor*8 object is 
.lot a minute topog-rapbical description, but a general and ImpreniTe ooooeptloD as a 
whole." Yet the profrress of scienoc only shows that these aooounta are not leas bat 
more true than was supposed by those who first reoeivod them. NeMber the Hindu 
BbaRters nor any heathen cosmogony can bear such oomparisoQ with the results of 
scienoe. Why change our Interpretations of Scripture so often ? Answer : We do not 
assume to be original tcsachers of scienoe, but only to interpret Scripture with the new 
ligbu we have. See Dana, Manual of Geology, 741-746 ; Guyot, in Bib. Sac, 1866:384; 
Dawson, Story of Earth and Man, 32. 

This conception of early Scripture ffiAr>hing as elementary and suited to the diildhood 
of the race would ipake it possible?, if the facts so required, to interpret the early chap- 
ters of Genesis as mythical or legendar}-. God might condeeoend to ** Kindeivurten for- 
mulas.'* Goethe said that ** We should deal with children as God deals with us: we are 
happiest under the influence of innocent delusions.** Lon^ellow : ^ How beautSul Is 
youth! how bright it gleams. With its illusions, aspirations, dreams! Book of begin- 
nings, story without end. Each maid a heroine, and each man a friend!** We might 
hold with Goethe and with Longfellow, if we only excluded from God's t«iching all 
essential error. The narratives of Scripture might be addressed to the imagination, 
and so might take mythical or legendary form, while jret they oonvesned substantial 
truth that could in no other way be so well apprehended by early man ; see Bobert 
Browning'8 poem, ** Development,'* in Asolando. The Koran, on the other hand, leaves 
no room for imagination, but fixes the number of the stars and declares the firmament 
to be solid. Henry Drummond : '' Evolution has given us a new Bible. . • . The Bible 
is not a book which has been made, — it has grown." 

Bagehot tells us that *' One of the most remarkable of Father Newman's Oxford 8er> 
mons explains how science teaches that the earth goes round the sun, and how Script- 
ure teaches that the sun goes round the earth; and it ends by advising the discreet 
believer to accept both." This is mental bookkeeping by double entry ; see Mackintosh^ 
in Am. Jour. Theology, Jan. 1899 : 4 1. Lenormant, in Contemp. Rev., Nov. 1879 — " While 
the tradition of the deluge holds so considerable a place in the legendary memories of 
all branches of the Aryan race, the monuments and original texts of Egypt, with their 
many cosmog<^>nic speculations, have not afforded any, even distant, allusion to this 
cataclysm." Lenormant here wrongly assumed that the language of Scripture is sden- 
t itic language. If it is the language of appearance, then the deluge may be a local and 
not a universal catastrophe. G. F. Wright, Ice Age in North America, suggests that 
the numerous traditions of the deluge may have had their origin in the enormous 
floods of the receding glacier. In South-western Queensland, the standard guage at 
the Meteorological Office registered 10}, 20, 35i, lOi inches of rainfiili, in all 77i incheSi 
in four successive days. 

(c) It may be safely said that science has not yet shoum any fairlj 
interpreted i)a8sage of Scripture to be untrue. 

With regard to the antiquity of the race, we may say that owing to the 
differences of reading between the Septuagint and the Hebrew there is room 
for doubt whether either of the received chronologies has the sanction of 
inspiration. Although science has made probable the existence of man 
ui)on the earth at a x>eriod preceding the dates assigned in these chronol- 
ogies, no statement of inspired Scripture is thereby proved false. 

Usher's scheme of chronology, on the basis of the Hebrew, puts the creation 4004 
years before Christ. Hales's, on the basis of the Septuagint, puts it 5411 B. C. The 
Fathers followed the LXX. But the genealogies before and after the flood may pre- 
sent us only with the names of ^* leading and representative men." Some of these 
names seem to stand, not for individuals, but for tribes, e. g,: G«n. 10:16— where Canaan 
is said to have begotten the Jcbusite and the Amorite ; 29 — Joktan begot Ophlr and 
Havilah. In 6«n. 10 : 6, we read that Mizraim belonged to the sons of Ham. But Mizraim 
is a dual, coined to designate the two parts. Upper and Lower Egypt. Hence a son of 
Ham could not bear the name of Mizraim. 6«n. 10 : 13 reads : "Ind MimiB bagat Ladim." But 
Ludim is a plural form. The word signifies a whole nation, and *' bagat " is not employed 
III a literal sense. 8o in Ten« IS, 16: " Can«an begat ... the Jebuite," a tribe ; the ancestors of 
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which would have been called Jobus. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, however, are names, 
not of tribes or nations, but of individuals ; see Prof. Edward KOni^r, of Bonn, In S. S. 
Times, Deo. 14, 190L K Q. Robinson : *' We may pretty safely go back to the time of 
Abraham, but no further." Bib. Sac., 1890 : 408 — " The lists in Genesis may relate to 
families and not to individuals.** 

G. F. Wright, Ant. and Origin of Human Race, lect. n— '* When in David's time it 
is said that 'Sheboal, the son of Ganliom, the ion of Mom, wu ruler oror the treuues* (1 Ohron. 23 : 16; 
26: 24 ), Gershom was the immediate son of Moses, but Shebuel was separated by many 
generations from Gershom. So when Seth is said to have begotten Enosh when he was 
106 years old ( Gen. 5:6), it is, according to Hebrew usage, capable of meaning that Enosh 
was descended from the branch of Seth's line which sot off at the 105th year, with any 
number of intermediate links omitted.'* The appearance of completeness in the text 
may be due to alteration of the text in the course of centuries ; see Bib. Com., 1:30. 
In the phrase "Jesu Christ, the son of Darid, the ion of Abrahun" (Hat 1 :1) thirty-eight to forty 
firenerations are omitted. It may be so in some of the Old Testament genealogies. 
There is room for a hundred thousand years, if necessary ( Conant ). W. H. Green, in 
Bib. Sac, April, 1800 : S03, and in Independent, June 18, 1801 — ** The Scriptures furnish 
us with no data for a chronological computation prior to the life of Abraham. The 
Mosaic records do not fix, and were not intended to fix, the precise date of the Flood 
or of the Creation . . . They give a scries of specimen lives, with appropriate numbers 
attached, to show by selected examples what was the original term of human life. To 
make them a complete and continuous record, and to deduce from them the antiquity 
of the race, is to put them to a use they were never intended to serve." 

Comparison with secular history also shows that no such length of time as 100.O00 
years for man^s existence upon earth seems necessary. Rawlinson, in Jour. Christ. 
Philosophy, 1883 : 330-364, dates the beginning of the Chaldean monarchy at 2400 B. C. 
Lenormant puts the entrance of the Sanskritic Indians into Hindustan at 2500 B. C. 
The earliest Vedas are between 1200 and 1000 B. C. ( Max MtUler). Call of Abraham, 
probably 1945 B. C. Chinese history possibly began as early as 2366 B. C. ( Legge ). 
The old Empire in Egsrpt possibly began as early as 2650 B. C. Rawlinson puts the flood 
at 3600 B. C, and adds 2UU0 years between the deluge and the creation, making the age 
Of the world 1886 + 3000 + 2000 => 7486. S. R. Pattison, in Present Day Tracts, 3 : no. 13, 
concludes tliat ** a term of about 8000 years is waminted by deductions from historj', 
Keology, and Scripture.'* See also Duke of Argyll, Primeval Man, 76-128; Cowles on 
Genesis, 49-80 ; Dawson, Fossil Men. 246; Hicks, in Bap. Rev., July, 1884 (15000 years); 
Zikikler, Urgeschichte dcr Erdo uud des Menschen, 137-163. On the critical side, see 
Crooker, The New Bible and its Uses, 80-102. 

Evidence of a geological nature seems to be accumulating, which tends to prove 
man's advent upon earth at least ten thousand years ago. An arrowhead of tempered 
copper and a number of human bones were found in the Rocky Point mines, near Gil- 
man, Colorado, 460 feet beneath the surface of the earth, embedded in a vein of silver- 
bearing ore. More than a hundred dollars worth of ore climg to the bones when they 
were removed from the mine. On the age of the earth and the antiquity of man, see 
G. F. Wright, Man and the Glacial Epoch, lectures iv and x, and in McClure*s Maga- 
zine, June, 1901, and Bib. Sac, 1903 : 31— '* Charles Darwin first talked about 300 million 
years as a mere trifle of geologic time. His son Greorge limits it to 60 or 100 million ; 
CroU and Toung to 60 or 7U million; Wallace to 28 million; Lord Kelvin to 24 
million; Thomijson and Ncwcomb to only 10 million.** Sir Archibald Geikie, at the 
British Association at Dover in 1890, said that 100 million years sufficed for that small 
portion of the earth's history which is registered in the stratified rocks of the crust. 

Shaler, Interpretation of Nature, 122, considers vegetable life to have existed on the 
planet for at least 100 million years. Warren Upham, in Pop. Science Monthly, Dec 
1803 : 153— " How old ia the earth ? 100 mUlion years." D. G. Brlnton, in Forum, Dec. 
18B3 : 454, puts the minimum limit of man's existence on earth at 60,000 years. G. F. 
Wright does not doubt that man's presence on this continent was preglacial, say eleven 
or twelve thousand years ago. He asserts that there has been a subsidence of Central 
Asia and Southern Russia since man's advent, and that Arctic seals are still found in 
Lake Baikal in Siberia. While he grants that Egyptian civilization may go back to 
6000 B. C, he holds that no more than 6000 or 7000 years before this are needed as prepara- 
tion for history. Le Conte, Elements of Geology, 613 — ** Men saw the great glaciers of 
the second glacial epoch, but there is no reliable evidence of their existence before the 
flxvt glacial epoch. Deltas, implements, lake shores, waterfalls, indicate only 7000 to 
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Omt Imnxi nsuiix f rfjoi iteotif i-injr Oinsdui dortriBe vitli nwyrtir ihwif of tke 
iuut«nffr« Tbfr h/joiMS c-iiurc-fa btjd tiuu tbe rprtJihiiiaD cif tiafr ain ■round the eutk 
VHfc tiiuylxt Ixi Kcrz^ituft. auu'j Una Chriefan Iviia i^uirwS the mmlrniHMJ on of GaH- 
«^^ ; Joiui W«4ii^ tibr/ujr-lit CliriMiuJtj to be inaeiMimiiie frcm m belief in vitchcnft: 
*jyi^jt0fn of tlM: iilirlMrT c-riticaan r>:«iird iht ]f uauc amhanSiip of tbe FBUiALeuoh •§ 
"itrtivuiu* sLuutJt r^J otA.'uiit eicvJesLc." We xni^iiiJEe grvaxjj' vfaen w link taMpl- 
rKiiOD witb wsiffuiiiu: dc^.tnue. Tite purpoHr of Scripture is' not to teac^ ackneewbot to 
1MK.il r^uiip^xi. aici<l vith ibie exoepiioD of God's crenK.^^hip and puunailnr a^encx te 
ti^ Ufiirerw:. u'y voeutific truth is «wenT2id to the «TBtem of Cluiscian dooCrine. In^il- 
mtkA nuipift h^rt tknb Scnpture writen iD poBsesskJO <>f the KMStific ident of their 
tiiu^ wkiift- 7«t they v«T«r empovtrul oorrectlr to declart both eihicihl aod reUgioiB 
truth. A njfLt vpint iudeul gaiiiiseoine insight into the mmntng of namre, and bo the 
iy.T3pturi; wnufn M*m to be preMrrt^S frrjm incorr^iiYtinff into their prodncCfont 
mivjii of ti«t; iK^ieDtillc «rrrrir of their dar. But entii« frwdom from iDdienQriBiMt 
iKii bf; Rvarded as a DbObaBur aooompaniment of in^rarion. 

2. Err^jTH in matU^M fjf History. 

To tLiii fAfyscUfm. ve reply : 

(a) What are cLargcrd ais eucli are often mere mistakes in tnmacriptioiit 
and Lare no force as arguments against inspiration, xmlesa it can fint be 
i^r/iiTi tLat insi^ired d^xruments are 1)t the venr fact of their inspiration 
ex^mjit fn>m the oix^ration of those laws which affect the tzanamission of 
other aucifiut documents. 

W« have DO riirbt to expect that the inspiration of the original writer will be followed 
hy a miracle in the caae of e%'ery oopjist. Why believe in infallible copylt4a, more than 
in lufaJUbie print^.'rB ? God educates u;* to care f(«r his word, i>nd for its correct trans- 
miMion. H#.T«'reDce lias kept the Scriptur(« mf.ire free from various readings than 
are '/tber ancient manuiJCTipts. None of the existing Tariations endanger any impor- 
tant article of faith. Yet Sfime mistakes in transcription there probably are. In 1 Ckna. 
a : 14, instead of WKWi taJents of gold and l,oao,UJO talents of silver (— $3,750,000,000). 
JoaepfauB di^'klcs tlie sum by tpn. Dr. Howard Osgood : '* A French writer, Bevillout, 
has aofXiunted for the differing numbers in Kings and Chronicles, Just as he aocounti 
for the same differences in Egyptian and Assyrian later accounts, by the change in the 
vaJue of money and debasement of issues. He shows the change all over Western 
Asia.'* Ftr omtra, see BacoOi Genesis of Genesis, 45w 

In t Ckno. 13 :3. 17, where the numbers of men in the armies of little Palestine are 
suted as i(t)fiif} and HXKOOO, and 500,000 are said to have been slain in a single battle, 
**Hii»me ancient copies of the Vulgate and Latin translations of Josephus have 40^000^ 
80,000, and 60,000 " ; sec Annotated Paragraph lUble, in Utco, In 2 Chraa. 17 : 14-19, Jehosha- 
phat'B army aggregate's 1,100,000, besides the garrisons of h<.s fortresses. It is 
IKMsible that by errors in transcription these numbers have been multiplied by ten. 
Another explanation however, and perluiiis a more probable one, is given under (d) 
below. Similarly, compare 1 Sam. 6 : 19. where 50,070 are slain, with the 70 of Josephus; 
2 SuL 8 : 4 — "tTOO honemen, " with 1 CliroiL 18 : 4 — "7.0G0 horunun"; Estto 9: 16 — 75,000 slain by the 
Jews, with LXX — 15,000. In K&t27:9. we hiive "JervmUh" for ** ZechuUk *' — this Calvin 
allows to be a mistake; and, if a mistake, then one made by the first copyist, for it 
appears in ail the uncials, all the manuscripts and all the versions except the Syriao 
Peahito where it is omitted, evidently on the authority of the individual transcriber 
and translator. I n lets 7 : 16 — " the tomb tUt ibnkam bought " — 1 laekett regards ** ibnhAm " as 
a clerical error for '* Jacob" (compare Gtn. 33 : 18» 19). See Bible Com^ 3 : 16&, 840, 261, 
317. 
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( 6 ) Other so-called errors are to be explained as a i^ermissible nse of 
ronnd numbers, which cannot he denied to the sacred writers except upon 
the principle that mathematical accuracy was more important than the 
general impression to be secured bj the narrative. 

In lunben 2S : 9, we read that there fell in the plaflrue 24,000 ; 1 Oar. 10 : 8 says 23,000. The 
actual number was possibly somewhere bet ween t he two. Upon a similar principle, we 
do not scruple to celebrate the Landinjr of the Pilifrims on December 22nd and the 
birth of Christ on December 25th. We 8ix*ak of the battle of Bunker Hill, although at 
Bunker Hill no battle was really fought. In Ii. 12 : 40, 41, the sojourn of the Israelites in 
Egrypt is declared to be 430 years. Yet Paul, in GaL 3 : 17, says that the fdving of the law 
through Moses was 430 years after the call of Abraham, whereas the call of Abraham 
took place 215 years before Jacob and his sons went down into Eflrypt, and Paul should 
have said 645 years instead of 430. Franz Dclitzsch : *" The Hebrew Bible counts four 
centuries of Egyptian sojourn ( G«n. 15 : 13-16 ), more accurately, 430 years ( Ii. 12 : 40 ); but 
according to the LXX ( Sx. 12 : 40 ) this number comprehends the sojourn in Canaan and 
Egypt, so that 215 years come to the pilgrimage in Canaan, and 215 to the servitude in 
Egypt. This kind of calculation is not exclusively Hellenistic ; it is also found in the 
oldest Palestinian Midrosh. Paul stands on this side in Gal 3 : 17, making, not the immi- 
gration into Egypt, but the covenant with Abraham the terminuH a quo of the 430 years 
which end in the Exodus from Egypt and in the legislation '* ; see also Hovey, Com. on 
6ftL 3 : 17. It was not Paul's purpose to write chronology,— so he may follow the LXX, 
and call the time between the promise to Abraham and the giving of the law to Moses 
490 years, rather than the actual 000. If he had given the larger number, it might have 
led to perplexity and discussion about a matter which had nothing to do with the vital 
question in hand. Inspiration may have employed current though inaccurate state- 
ments as to matters of history, because they were the best available moans of impress- 
ing upon mcn^B minds truth of a more important sort. In Gen. 15 : 13 the 480 years is 
called in round numbers 400 years, and bo in lets 7 : 6. 

( c ) Diversities of statement in accounts of the same event, so long as 
thej touch no substantial truth, may be due to the meagrcness of the 
narrative, and might be fully explained if some single fact, now unrecorded, 
were only known. To explain these apparent discre|)ancies would not only 
be beside the i)urpose of the record, but would destroy one valuable 
evidence of the independence of the several writers or witnesses. 

On the Stokes trial, the Judge spoke of two apparently conflicting testimonies as 
neither of them necessarily false. On the difference between Matthew and Luke as 
to the scene of the Sermon on the Mount ( Mat. 5 : 1 ; c/. Lake 6 : 17 ) see Stanley, Sinai and 
Palestine, 360. As to one blind man or two ( lUt 20 : 30 ; cf. Lake 18 : 35 ) see Bliss, Com. on 
Luke, 276, and Gardiner, in Bib. Sac, July, 1879 : 513, 514 ; Jesus may have healed the blind 
men during a day^s excursion from Jericho, and it might be described as ** when they 
went out," or *' as they drew nigh to Jericho.** Prof. M. B. Kiddle : " Lake 18 : 35 describes 
the sreneral movement towards Jerusalem and not the precise detail preceding the mir- 
acle ; lUt. 20 : 30 intimates that the miracle occurred during an excursion from the dty,— 
Luke afterwards telling of the final departure ** ; Calvin holds to two meetings; Oodet 
to two cities ; if Jesus healed two blind men, he certainly healed one, and Luke did not 
need to mention more than one, even if he knew of both ; see Broadus on Mat 20 : 30. In 
MaL 8 : 28, where Matthew has two demoniacs at Qadara and Luke has only one at Gtorasa, 
Broadus supposes that the village of Oerasa belonged to the territory of the city of 
Oadara, a few miles to the Southeast of the lake, and he quotes the case of Lafayette : 
*'In the year 1824 Lafayette visited the United States and was welcomed with honors 
and pageants. Some historians will mention only Lafayette, but others will relate the 
same visit as made and the same honors as enjoyed by two persons, namely, Lafay- 
ette and his son. Will not both be right?" On Christ*s last Passover, see Robinson, 
Harmony, 212 ; K H. Sears, Fourth Gospel, Appendix A ; Edershcim. Life and Times 
of the Messiah, 2 : 507. Augustine : ** Looutiones variae, sed non oontrarias : diversce, sed 
aon adversa3.*' 

Bartlett, in Princeton Rev., Jan. 1880:46, 47, gives the following modem illustrations: 
Winslow's Journal ( of Plymouth Plantation ) speaks of a ship sent out " by Master 
Thomas WeetozL** But Bradford in his far briefer narrative of the matter, mentions tt 
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as sent **by Mr. Weston and another.*^ John Adams, in his letters, tdls the story of tbe 
datijrhter of Otis about her father's dostruct Ion of his own manuscripts. At one time 
he malces her say : '* In one of his unhappy moments he committed tbem all to the 
flames'* ; yet, in the second letter, she is made to say that *' he was several days indoinff 
it.*' One newspaper sajrs: President Hayes attended the Bennington oenteonial: 
another newsi>aper says : the President and Mrs. Hayes : a third : the Presideiit and his 
Cabinet ; a fourth : the President, Mrs. Hayes and a majoiity of his Cabinet. Archibald 
Forbes, in his account of Nai>oleon III at Sedan, points out an agreement of narratiyes 
as to the salient points, combined with "' the hoiieless and bewildering discrepancieB as 
to details,** even as these are rei>orted by eye-witnesses, including himfwif, Bismarck, 
and General Sheridan who was on the ground, as well as others. 

Thayer, Change of Attitude, 52; speaks of Luke's ** plump anachronism in the matter 
of Theudas *'— lets 5 : 36 — *' For before those dajs roie ap ThMidu." Josephus, Antiquities, 20 : 5 : 1, 
mentions an insurrectionary Theudas, but the date and other incidents do not agree with 
those of Luke. Josephus however may have mistaken the date as easily as Luke, or he 
may refer to another man of the same name. The inscription on the Cross is given in 
1ltfkl5:26,as "Tkelingof t^Jevt"; in lake 23:38, as " Tkif U tke lin; of tk« Jtvi " ; in laL 27 : 37, •§ 
"Tkif isJenstkalisgoftkeJevt"; and in John 19:19, as '*imu of Xaareth the Kia; of tktItVL" Tbe 
entire superscription, in Hebrew, Greek and Latin, may have contained e\'er7 word 
given by tbe several evangelists combined, and may have read ^ This is Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the lUng of tbe Jews," and each separate report may be entirely correct so fkr as 
it goes. See, on the general subject, Haley, Alleged Discrepancies; Fisher, Beginnings 
of Christianity, 40&-412. 

(d) While historical and archaBological disooveiy in many important 
particulars goes to sustain the general correctness of the Scriptore narra- 
tives, and no statement essential to the moral and religious teaching of 
Scripture has been invalidated, inspiration is still consistent with much 
imperfection in historical detail and its narratives ''do not seem to be 
exempted from iK)ssibilitie8 of error. 



»» 




The words last quotcil are those of Sanday. In his Rumpton Lectures on Inspiration, 
400, he remarks that ** Inspiration belongs to tbe historical books rather as conveying a 
religious lessou, than as hi8torii« ; rather as interpreting, than as narrating plain matter 
of fact. The crucial Ikhuc is that in these lost resp^vts they do not seem to be exempted 
from ix)asibilitie8 of err«.)r.*' R. V. Foster, Systematic Theology, ( Cumberland Presby- 
terian ) : The Scripture writers " were not inspired to do otherwise than to take these 
statements as they found them." Inerrancy is not freedom from misstatements, but 
from error defined as ^^ that which misleads in any serious or important sense." Whoi 
we compare tbe accounts of 1 and 2 Chronicles with those of 1 and 2 lings we find in the for- 
mer an exaggeration of numbers, a suppression of material imfavorable to the writer*8 
purpose, and an emphasis upon that which is favorable, that contrasts strongly with 
the method of the latter. These characteristics are so continuous that the theory of 
mistakes in transcription docs not soem sufficient to account for the facts. The 
auihor^s aim was to draw out the ndigious lessons of the story, and historical details 
are to him of comparutive unimportance. 

H. P. Smith, Bib. Scholarship and Inspiration, 108— ** Inspiration did not correct the 
Chronicler's hLstorical point of view, mon? than it corrected his scientific point of view, 
which no doubt made the earth the centre of the solar system. It therefore left him 
open to receive documents, and to use them, which idealized the history of the past, 
and described David and Solomon according to the ideas of later times and the priestly 
class. David^s sins are omitted, und numbers are multiplied, to give greater dignity to 
the earlier kingdom.^* As Tennyson^s Idylls of the King give a nobler pictmre of King 
Arthur, and a more definite aspect to his history, than actual records Justify, yet the 
picture teaches great moral and reli[rious lessons, so the Chronicler seems to have man- 
ipuUited his material in the interest of religion. Matters of arithmetic were minor 
matters. ** Majoribus intentus est." 

£. G. Robinson: '*The numbers of the Bible are characteristic of a semi-barbarous 
ago. The writers took care to guess enough. The tendency of such an age is alwa>'S 
to exaggerate." Two Formosan savages divide five pieces between them by taking two 
apiece and throwing one away. The lowest trit)es can count only with the fingers of 
their hands ; when they use their toes as well, it marks an advance in civiUzatloii. To 
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the modem child a hundred Is Just as ffreat a number as a mUlion. So the early Script- 
ures seem to use numbers with a childlike Ignorance as to their meaning. Hundreds 
of thousands can be substituted for tens of thousands, and the substitution seems 
only a proper tribute to the diifuity of the subject. Gore, in Lux Mundi, 333—'* Tills 
was not conscious perversion, but unconscious idealizing of history, the reading back 
into past records of a ritual development which was really later. Inspiration excludes 
conscious deception, but it appears to be quite consistent with this sort of idealizing ; 
always supposing that the result read back into the earlier history does represent the 
real purpose of God and only anticipates the realization.'* 

There are some who contend that these historical impi^rfections are due to transcrip- 
tion and that they did not belong to the original documents. Watts, New Apologetic, 71, 
111, when asked what is gained by contending for infallible original autographs if they 
have been since corrupted, replies: ** Just what we gain by contending for the orifdnal 
perfection of human nature, though man has since corrupted it. We must believe 
God^s own testimony about his own work. God may i>ermit others to do what, as a 
holy righteous Ood, he cannot do himself.** When the objector declares it a matter of 
little consequence whether a pair of trousers were or were not originally perfect, so 
long as they are badly rent Just now, Watts replies: "The tailor who made them 
would probably prefer to have it understood that the trousers did not leave his shop in 
their present forlorn condition. God drops no stitches and sends out no imperfect 
work.'* Watts however seems dominated by an a priori theory of inspiration, which 
blinds him to the actual facts of the Bible. 

Evans, Bib. Scholarship and Inspiration, 40 — ** Does the ffresent error destroy the 
inspiration of the Bible as we have it ? No. Then why should the original error destroy 
the inspiration of the Bible, as it was first given ? Ttierc are spots on yonder sun ; do 
they stop its being the sun ? Why, the sun is all the more a sun for the spots. So the 
Bible." Inspiration seems to have permitted the gathering of such material as was at 
hand, very much as a modem editor might construct his account of an army move- 
ment from the reports of a number of observers ; or as a modern historian might com- 
bine the records of a past age with all their imperrectious of detail. In the case of the 
Scripture writers, however, we maintain that in8t)iration has permitted no sacrifice of 
moral and religious truth in the completed Scripture, but has woven its Iiistorical 
material together into an organic whole which teaches all the facts essential to the 
knowledge of Christ and of salvation. 

When we come to examine in detail what purport to be historical narratives, we 
must be neither credulous nor sceptical, but simply candid and open-minded. With 
regard for example to tlie great ago of the Old Testament patriarchs, we are no more 
warranted in reje<^ting the Scripture accounts upon the ground that life in later times 
is so much shorter, than we are to reject the testimony of botanists as to trees of the 
Sequoia family between four and five hundred feet high, or the testimony of geolo- 
gists as to Saurians a hundred feet long, upon the ground that the trees and reptiles 
with which we are acquainted are so much smaller. Every species at its introduction 
seems to exhibit the maximum of size and vitality. Weismann, Heredity, 6, 30— 
** Whales live some hundreds of years ; elephants two hundred — their gestation taking 
two years. Giants prove tliat the plan upon wiiich mim is constructed can also be 
carried out on a scale far hirger than the normal one." E. Kay Lankester, Adv. of 
Science, 205-237, 2 6 — agrees with Weismann in his general theory. Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis long denied centenarism, but at last had to admit it. 

Charles Dudley Warner, in Harper's Magazine, Jan. 1895, gives instances of men 137, 
140, and 192 years old. The German Holler asserts that " the ultimate limit of human 
life does not exceed two centuries : to fix the exact number of years is exceedingly 
dlfflcult.'* J. Norman Lockyer, in Nature, regards the years of the patriarchs as lunar 
years. In Egypt, the sun being used, the unit of time was a year ; but in Chaldea, the 
unit of time was a mooth, for the reason that the standard of time was the moon. 
Divide the numbers by twelve, and the lives of t!ie patriarchs come out very much the 
same length with lives at the present day. We may ask, however, how this theory 
would work in shortening the lives bcLvvccn Noah and Moses. On the genealogies in 
Matthew and Luke, s^ Lord Harvey, Genealogies of our Lord, and his art in Smithes 
Bible Dictionary ; per contra^ see Andrews, Life of Christ, 55 nq. On Quirinius and the 
enrollment for taxation ( Lake 2 : 2 ), see Pres. Woolsey, in New Englander, 1809. On the 
general subject, see Rawllnson, Historical Evidences, and essi./ in Modem Scepticism, 
published by Christian Evidence Society, 1 : 265 ; Crooker, New Bible and New Uses, 
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Reli^on of Nature, 45 ; Mozley, Rullnsr Ideas of Early Agea ; Green, in Prcsb. Quar., 
April, 1877: :2l-ij2; Mcli\-ainc, Wisdom of Holy Scripture, 328-368; Brit, and For. 
EvanK. Kev., Jan. 1878: 1-32; Martineau, Study, 2: 137. 

When therefore we find in the inspirc^d son^ of Deborah, the prophetess ( Jodgn 5 : 30 ), 
an allusion to the common 8i>oil8 of war — " a damael, two dunsils to ererj man " or in Pror. 31 : 
8, 7 — " Giro Btron; drink onto him that is readj to perish, and wine imto the hittar in wnL let him drink, and 
forget his poTortj, and remember his miserj no more " — we do not need to maintain that these pas- 
Bogcs furnish standards for our modem conduct. Dr. Fisher calls the latter '* the worst 
advice to a iK3rson in affliction, or dispirited by the loss of property.*' They mark past 
stages in God's providential leadingr of mankind. A hlKher stasre indeed is already inti- 
mated in ProT. 31 : 4 — " it is not for kings to drink 1rin^ Nor for prinoes to uj, Where is strong drink ? " We 
see that God could use very imperfect instruments and could inspire very imperfect 
men. Many things were iM^rmittiHl for men's "hardness of heart" (Xat 19: 8). The Sermon 
on the Mount is a great advance on the law of Moses ( Mat. 5 : 21 -> " Te hare heard that it wu said 
to them of old time " ; c/. 22— " But I saj unto jou " ). 

Robert G. Ingers(»ll would have lost his stock in trade if Christians had generally rec- 
ognized that revelation is gradual, and is completed only in Christ. This gradualncss 
of rcvelaticm is conecikHl in the commcm phrase : ** the new dispensation.** Abraham 
Lincoln showed his wisdom by never going far ahead of the common sense of the peo- 
ple. God similarly adapted his legislation to the capacities of each sucoessivo age. The 
command to Abraham to sacriilce his sou (Gen. 22: i-19) was a proper test of Abraham's 
faith in a day when human sacritice violated no common ethical standard because the 
Hebrew, like the Roman,'* patria potestas *' did not regard the child as having a separate 
individuality, but included the child in the parent and made the child equally respons- 
ible for the parent's sin. But that very command was given mily as a test of faith, and 
with the intent to make the intended obedience the ocrcasion of revealing God's pro- 
vision of a substitute and so of doing away with human sacrifice for all future time. 
Wo may well imitate the gradualncss of divine revelation in our treatment of dancing 
and of the liquor traffic. 

(d) God's righteous sovereignty affords the key to other events. He has 
the right to do what he will with liis ovni, and to punish the transgressor 
when and where he will ; and he may justly make men the foretellers or 
executors of his purposes. 

Foretellers, as in the imprecatory Psalms (137: 9; c^. Is. 13: 16-18 and Jer. 50: 16,29) ; 
executors, as in the destruction of the Canaanites ( Dent. 7 : 2, 16). In the former case the 
P^alm was not the ebullition of personal anger, but the expression of Judicial indigna- 
tion against the enemies of God. We must distinguish the substance from the form. 
The substance was the denunciation of God^s righteous judgments ; the form was 
taken from the ordinary customs of war in the Psalmist^s time. See Park, in Bib. Sac, 
1862 : 165 ; Ck>wlc>8, Com. on Ps. 137 ; Perowne on Psalms, Introd., 61 ; Presb. and Ref . 
Rev., 1897 : 400-506 ; c/. 2 Tim. 4 : 14— " the Lord will render to Ixim aocording to his works " ^-a proph- 
ecy, not a curse, avoiwaci, not airo3wii, as in A. V . In the latter case, an exterminating 
war was only the benevolent surgery that amputated the putrid limb, and so saved the 
religious life of the Hebrew nation and of the aft«r-world. See Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
Essay on the Right Interpretation of Scripture; Fisher, Beginnings of Christianity, 
11-24. 

Another interpretation of these events has been proposed, which would make them 
illustrations of the principle Indicated in ( c ) above : K. G. Robinson, Christian Theol- 
ogy, 45— " Jt was not the imprecations of the I'salm that were Inspired of God, but his 
purposes and ideas of which these were by the times the necessary vehicle ; just as the 
adultery of David was not by divine command, though thix)Ugh it the purposes of God 
as to Christ's descent was accomplished." John Watson ( Ian Maclaren ), Cure of Soula, 
143 — ** When the massacre of the Canaimitcs and certain proceedings of David are flung 
in the face of Christians, it is no longer necessary to fall back on evasions or specia 1 
pleading. It can now be frankly admitted that, from our standpoint in this year of 
grace, such deeds were atrocious, and that they never could have been according to the 
mind of God, but that they must be Judged by their date, and considered the defects of 
eleinentiiry moral processes. The Bible is vindicated, because It is, on the whole, a 
steady ascent, and iH^causo it culminates in Christ.'* 

Lyman Abbott, Theology of an Evolutionist, 56 — "Abraham mistook the voice of 
oon8ciencc\ calling on him to oonsecnite his only son to God, and Interpreted It as a 
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ooximyiiid ic> Bisr hie ton m& u buret dferio^. Ifiraeilxxusisterpreitad Ids rigfateoDS indif* 
xmiiCix, iLt tije crueJ az<d lucdui nu:^ of l bt* CuxaaniUEb rbligiciD as a divine summons to 
Quom?' tlfef vursinp l*?* puvting Uie worshipers to deaxli : a |KK»|iik* uadeveloped in iu<ifal 
judruMs&t ociuid not difCLingiiish between fcirmal rEc^il^^iioKis respecting: Gamp-life and 
eKTiuu prisc4'i«^ c>f nirbLeoufiiiesfi. eucii a&. Than dialt litre thj Bcdrhliar as thyself!, 
but excbodkfd tii'.iL iii the saiDt- tUfAt^ and fi«emed u> regard tbcm as of equal authority.** 
'WUiauKin, ^>ic C'f Paul, >1 — **If bc» be sucii m&n, BOplaoiHl ... did in sotne part 
Ttoft uvuarasiob xnhkit his own, f TofaniDf it, Ti.« lie his vehicle for sense not meant By 
tilt auirucA sn^imzK: iDS]*irm^ 'W' JJ "— i. <« jiuniiip some of his own sinful anger into 
Ootf'f cain] pTMlitrtir leofe of j udfintait. Compare* the Fii-m last words of " Irtinik tki na rf 
.iHjBifti, tilt pTitc ' wbexi BKined to death in the temple <.x»urt : *-i^fiT«fc mk. vfm itttixi|iin it" 
SCbtolMiSU-S^ with the laea words of Jesois: ** FKVbs. far|r.vr then, for ihtj kspv aoi vtet th^ it" 
lfitt& . M and uf Stc^'i'fsi : " lori, Ibt not tiLit bL* u tMir duo^ " ^ ica T : 6( .. 

( < ) OtLer 8}4J82t:'nt izniQoralitie& are diie to nn^raxTBiiteil inteipretfttiona. 
Briubol ifei tioziAetizues taken for lit<ersJ fact ; the lanxroage of irtiiiT is under- 
t^jfjd as fcK.'lfer afiiniui.tioii ; the glow and freixlom of Oriental description 
art juUg^e'3 bv tlie nnimpasait'iied strle of West-em literature; appeal to 
Ifjw^o' ux'Ai\ijh is taken to exdnde, instead of preparing f c»r, tLe higher. 



Iju Eoia ' : 1 1, the ooQimand to the propbet to marry a harlot was probably reoeiTed 
anti ex^Anjt^ in ^isiaii, and was intended only as symltolic : compare itt. S : 15-18 — " 1k]» 
Uut eu^ .... sue mxob kl tae uLtiis . . . . u irixl." literal oliodienoe would have made the 
ytr^^l'hfA. oontArmptlble to th^jK' wb<im be would in«:truct« and would retquire so long a 
uuK aib Uj weaJuai. if not d >-: njy, the designed eSccx ; see Ann. Par. Bible, in loco. In 
it i IV £iit^*« deueption. so calj€xl. was protably only ironical and benevolent; the 
<ni«ui>' datrvyd n*A resKL, because t her were completely in his power. In the Sosf af tiliia. 
w»r hitvt:. nk Jewish writerfr have always beli a highly-wrou*rbt dramatic descriptioa of 
14J*- uuiou b«.tweeu Jebrjvab and his pf<»ple. which we must judge by Eastern and not by 
V.^jsuem Liusrary etaridards. 

Vruixdtk w. Ntfwman, in his Phases of Faith, accused even the Xew Testament of 
preMxrtinir low m<>tives for human obedienoe. It is true that all right motives are 
appi^al*^ Vj. and vjint' fjf tbe&e motives are of a higher sort than are others. Hope of 
ij«A(i<Aiaud fear of hell are not tbe hijrbc^ motives, but they may be employed as 
pfviiUuruiry incit<-nneut6 to action, even tboug^h only Un'e for God and for holiness will 
*yimu re atti vatiou. Sw.h moti^ es are urged bot h by Christ and by his apost Ics : l^t. 6 : 20 
— ' Aj Uf Iw jmrmrti inascm it itaiTer ": 10 : & — " fflur kjn "rhct is title i» itsvnj heak sod and bodj in ksU *'; 
Juft* &— • name SkTt r^ti ioj, sL»t£4.nf than out of tke tn." In this respect the X. T. docs not 
diS^v Irofu the O. T. Geonre Adam Smith has pointed out that the royalists got their 
tejftfe. **M:fowvi Uax be' (IoolIZA) and *'tfa« kisf u s::]t.-ei&e " (1Pvl2:13), from the N. T., 
wiiiAt the O. T. furnished U'Xts for the defenders of liberty. While the O. T, deals with 
wtiUr/wxl Jjf(;, and thf' discharge of social and political functions, the X. T. deals in the 
fitttJTj with i/i/Jfrv/w/iii' and with their relations to God. On the whole subject, see 
ll«»»M'.v, Moral lUfficoities of the Bible; Jellett, Moral Difficultit>s of the O. T.; Paith 
HOG hn* 'J'Uought ( I>xt. by rhrl?t. Ev. SocJ, 2 : 173; IU>pir^ Eclipse of Faith ; Butlei, 
AtuLA*jic}\ part li, chap, iii ; Orr, Problem of tbe O. T., 465-4S1. 

4^ /'JrrorJs of Ileasouin^, 

(a) What are charged as such are generally to be exjilaincd as valid 
ar^rujneut expressed in liigLly c<jn;k'i:sevl form. The ap|x>arance of error 
jixav U; due Uj the tPipiyTemdon of one or more links in the reasoning. 

Jij Itfci 22; aj. Chri»*i'g argument for the resurrection, drawn from the fact that God is 
tii« tj','^ fjl ,%braJiam, Isaac, and Jacfjb, is perfectly and obviously valid, the moment 
w«. |»ui ifj tUr •*u|.»pre«M.'d preini;* that the living relatitm to God whii h is here implied 
<.4if;fi'A iJt'jiM^tly Ui conceived a«i something merely spiritual, but nt\^»ssarily requires a 
liiw a'ld i''»-t/>r<5d lif'j of the ].H»dy. If God is the God of the li\-ing, then Abraham, 
J>tu;tv: afi'J Ja'^yb Khali ri^e f rf^m the dead. See mt)re full exposition, under Eschatology. 
ty-»"i«r of ilj<i S<rii»tun?arjruiij*'nts are enthj-memes, and an enthymeme, according to 
Ar'Mji )jf.oi ari'i y*>\*\ is "a syllogism in which the major is married to the minor, anu 
tJbe luarriage k kjept afjcret.'^ 
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(6) Where we cannot see the propriety of the oonclusions drawn from 
given premises, there is greater reason to attribute our failure to ignorance 
of divine logic on our part, than to accommodation or ad hominem argu- 
ments on the part of the Scripture writers. 

By divine loiric we mean simply a loirio whose elements and prooesses are oorrect, 
though not understood by us. In JUt. 7 : 9. 10 ( Levi^fl pajinsr tithes in Abraham ), there is 
probably a recoflrnition of the orsranic unity of the family, which in miniature illus- 
trates the organic unity of the race. InGaL 3:20 — "aiDAdUtori8iiotamedui(orofoiM;biitGodis 
out"— the law, with its two contracting parties, is contrasted with the promise, which 
proceeds from the sole flat of God and is therefore unchangeable. PauPs argument 
here rests on Christ *s di\inity as its foundation— otherwise Christ would have been a 
mediator in the same sense in which Moses was a mediator ( see Light foot, in loco ). In 
GaL 4 :21-31« Hagar and Ishmael on the one hand, and Sarah and Isaac on the other, illus- 
trate the exclusion of the Itondmen of the law from the privileges of the spiritual seed 
of Abraham. Abraham's two wives, and the two classes of people in the two sons, 
represent the two covenants ( so Calvin ). In John 10 : 34 — " I uid, Te are godi," the implica- 
tion is that Judaism was not a system of mere monotheism, but of theism tending to 
theantbropism, a real union of God and man ( Wostcott, i)ib. Com., in loco ). Godet 
well remarks that he who doubts Paul's logic will do well first to suspect his own. 

(c) The adoption of Jewish methods of reasoning, where it could be 
proved, would not indicate error on the part of the Scripture writers, but 
rather an inspired sanction of the method as applied to that particular case. 

In GftL 3:16— "He saith not, ind to leeds, u of maaj; bat u of one, ind to thj seed, which is Christ." Here 
it is intimated that the very form of the expression in Gen. 22 : 18, which denotes unity, 
was selected by the Holy Spirit as slgniflcant of that one person, Christ, who was the 
true seed of Abraham and in whom all nations were to be blesscHl. Argument from the 
form of a single word is in this case correct, although the Hubbins often made more of 
single words than the Holy Spirit ever intended. Watts, New Apologetic, 89— ** F. W, 
Earrar asserts that the plural of the Hebrew or Greek terms for * seed ' is never used 
by Hebrew or Greek writers as a designation of human offspring. But see Sophocles, 
CEdipus at Colonus, 599, 600 — y^f cfi^« imiM&yiv «rp6f rnv ifiavTov irirep/tarwy — * I was driven 
away from my own country by my own offspring.* " In 1 Cor. 10 : 1-8 — " and the rook was Christ ' ' 
— the Rabbinic tradition that the smitten rock followed the Israelites in their wander- 
ings is declared to be only the absurd literalizlng of a spiritual fact— the continual 
presence of Christ, as pre^xistent Logos, with his ancient people. Per contrc^ see Row, 
Bey. and Mod. Theories, 9&-128. 

(d) If it should appear however upon further investigation that Bab- 
binical methods have been wrongly employed bj the apostles in their argu- 
mentation, we might still distinguish between the truth tliey are seeking 
to convey and the arguments by which they snpport it. Inspiration may 
conceivably make known the truth, yet leave the expression of the truth to 
human dialectic as well as to human rhetorio. 

Johnson, Quotations of the N. T. from the 0. T., 137, 188— ** In the utter abecnco of 
all evidence to the contrary, we ought to suppose that the allegories of the N. T. are 
like the allegories of literature in general, merely luminous embodiments of the truth. 
.... If these allegories are not presented by their writ<?rs as evidences, they are none 
the less precious, since they illuminate the truth otherwise evinced, and thus render it 
at once dear to the apprehension and attractive to the taste.'* If however the pur- 
pose of the writers was to use these allegories for proof, we may stiJl see shining 
through the rifts of their traditional loqrio the truth which they were striving to set 
forth. Inspiration may have put them in poesesslon of this truth without altering their 
ordinary scholastic methods of demonstration and expression. H'-trton, Inspiration, 
108— '* Discrepancies and illogical reasonings were but ine<iualities or cracks in the 
mirrors, which did not materially distort or hide the Person *' whose glory they sought 
to reflect. I.uther went even further thnn this when he said that a certain argument 
in the eplBtle was " good enough for the Galatians." 
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5. Error 9 in qurAing or interpreting tfic Old Testament, 

(a) What are cliarged as sach are commonly interpretations of the 
meaning of the original Scriptnre by the same Spirit who first inspired it. 

In IpL 5: 14, "anst tarn tke dnd, aad Aiist ikall ibiae npos tk«'* is an insi^red interpretation of 
Ii.40:l — **Ahtt,ihiic;fartkTligktiseQB«." Pi 68:18— -*TkinkaftrMavid gifts •wb^boi" misquoted 
In Iph. 4 : 8 as ** piTi gifts to oun." The words in Hebrew arc probablj a concise expression 
for **tbf»a bast talcen sp^^il which thou maycst distribute as irifts to men." Ipk. 4:8 
acrrF,-tf» exactly with the sense, though not with the words, of the Psalm. Inlcbu 11:21, 
' I*»b .... wcnkipei UuLng apon tke top (tf kisiuf" (LXX); G«il 47:31 has '*bav«d kiBstlf vpoa tha 
bftdi ktftd. ' The meaning \a the dame, for tlie stalf of the chief and the spear of the war- 
rior were sr*t at the be<rs head. Jacob, too feeble to rise, prayed in Ids bed. Here Cal- 
fin say^ that **the a|¥>!«tle d<ies not hesitate to accommodate to his own purpose what 
was commonly recrivod^ — they were not so scrupulous " as to details. Even G<Htlon, 
Ministry of the Spirit, 177, speaks of ^a reshaping of his own words by the Author of 
thfrm.*' We prefer, with Calvin, to see in these quotations evidence that the sacred 
writers were insisttent upon the substance of the truth rather than upon the form« the 
spirit rather than the letter. 

(h) Where an apparently false translation is quoted from the Septnagint, 
the sanctirju of insi^iration is given to it, as expressing a part at least of the 
fnlnr.'SH of meaning contained in the di\ine original — a fulness of meaning 
which two varying tzanslations do not in some cases exhaust. 

h. 4:4~Heb.: "Trtmbk, and aa oot" {=* no longer); LXX: "Be jc angry, aai an ii|.** BpL 4:86 
'|ij//Uw the LXX. The worrls may originally have been addresseii to David's cOKniades, 
•:xh0rTt\nif th#;m tty \usi;\y their anger within bounds. Both translations together arc 
t»f:f:0\fsi\ u, bring out tin; meaning of the original. Pi 40:M — "Ijueankiftthoaeipeaed" is 
trmtimlitUyil In Beh. 10 : S-7— " a bodj didst thoa prepare for me." Here the Epistle quotes from the 
LXX, fliit the Helir<:w means literally : " Mine ean lust tkoa bor«d "—an allusion to the cus- 
Urtn of plrifilng a slave to the drjorpost of bis muster by an awl driven through his ear, 
1/1 t/zk/'H of hiM ompleU; subJ<x.>tlon. Ttie seiLsc of the verse is therefore given in the 
Kif'mUt:: ^Thoii fafist mafle me thine in body and soul— lo, I come to do thy wilL** 
A»f',, K*:rflri4:k : ** Ihivid, Just entering upon his kingdom after persecution, is a tjrpe of 
#;brl4t fjtUitiiin on his earthly mission. Hence David's words are put into the mouth 
'4 Christ, V'tr 'ean,' tin; organs with which we hear and obey and wliich David con- 
*M^'f^r0^ Ur U: hollow'^l out for him by God, the author of the Hebrews substitutes the 
w*ft^ ' tMj, as th'! tff.fural Instrument of doing God's will " ( Com. on Hah. 10:5-7). 

( f. ) llifi fr(:f'Aom of theflo inspired interpretations, however, does not 
-^sirrMit ri5i hi liko fr^.-edr^ni of inteq^retation in the case of other passages 
Mfh/r>'j: ittittn'uKf, hoM ijot been authoritatively made known. 

W*; Unyt; no rrfMori Ut U.-lievo that the scarlet thread of Rahab (JoaL2:i8) was a 
'UM\yriAA i>r'i\if.uriit.\im of the bhKxl of Christ, nor tliat the three measures of meal in 
ifuith Utt- wotnutt hl'l li^rr UM\*',n ( Mat 13 : 33 ) symboliztrd Shem, Hum and Japheth, the 
tttftMi /j\^t*u, tt* *>t t Uf. hiii/iiiri ntce. C. H. M., in his notes on the tabernacle in Exodus, 
fAiin IJ4 ti,Ht 'lUf ltH»\m of lilue = htjavenly gnice; the taches of gold = the divine 
ittt.tutr f't CtttM ', lUf. rfifiw' skins dy*r«l re*!— Christ's cousecrution and devotedncas; 
Mt^. r#M/)(r'-r«' «kln>i— I'n holy vlgiliinf-«; nguinst temptation*'! The tabernacle was 
,h/UjA nt'/i'* of t hr\nt ( khn 1 :14 ifntt'ivunriy. 2: 19,21 — '^ in three da js I wUl raise it op .... bat 
^f '7./« <vf M '>ii»>,«'/».« fMj )', yoA It d'K.-s not follow that every detail of the structure 
"■*-' tiitttiU* .tftt. i*o ttu'.h (rtiriihl': t«u<;ln-« Honn* one main lesson,— the particulars may 
f^. u,t fi. fifitf^ f/ ; *ri/I whjl<? we niiiy us** the punibles for iilustnition, we should never 
mw f,r0f 'Jr/iri/ .lulUntUy to fiur private Impressions of their meaning. 

tf«' A, ', u i \,*; |ifi/it)»W; of flif; five wl<4<; and the live foolish \ irgins — has been made 
h, f/rf/ h fh.tt. tti/-. untu\ti'.r t,t the wit'(;<l \ynn:im'\j equuls the numU^r of the lost. Augus- 
^f./ '}/f/(,/Ud iti'f **•* uWiiU tiittn the wonls in Luke 14: 23- "constrain them tocomein.** The 
ttf'inW\*\*.u 9»ii4 luitifi'"! by MiiLl3:30 — "bind them in bundles to bom them." Innocent III 
/f^|#W Ihti •Vflptof'*! toth<: liiity. *\WiUnu Heb. 12 : 20 — *' If eTen a beast touch the moontain, it ihaL 
A f'l^r^>/"»th fir/itli<r held thut he would Itesufeon an evangelizing Journey 
^ ptm^l Ut ih%k V4 JA " A bMM of him ihaJl not be broken." Ilat.l7:8— "thejawnooa^iaft; 
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cnlj*'— has been held to mean that we should trust only Jesus. The Epistle of Barnabas 
discovered in Abraham's 318 servants a prediction of the cnioifled Jesus, and others 
have seen in Abraham's throe da3*s* Journey to Mount Moriah tho three staires in the 
development of the souL Clement of Alexandria finds tho four natural elements in 
the four colors of the Jewish Tabernacle. All this is to make a parable '^nin on all 
fours." While we call a hero a lion, we do not need to find in the man somcthinir to 
correspond to the lion's mane and claws. See To3% Quotations in the N. T. ; Franklin 
Johnson, Quotations of the N. T. from the O. T. ; Crooker, The New Bible and its New 
Uses, 126-138. 

(d) While we do not grant that the New Testament writers in any 
proper sense misquoted or misinterpreted the Old Testament, we do not 
regard absolute correctness in these respects as essential to their insj^ira- 
tion. The inspiring Spirit may have communicated truth, and may have 
secured in the Scriptures as a whole a record of that truth sufficient for 
men's moral and religious needa^ without imparting perfect gifts of scholar- 
ship or exegesis. 

In answer to Toy, Quotations in the N. T., who takes a grenerally unfavorable 
▼lew of tho correctness of the N. T. writers, Johnson, Quotations of the N. T. from tho 
0. T., maintains their correctness. On pag^s x, xi, of his Introduction, Johnson 
remarks : ** I think It Just to regard the writers of the Bible as the creators of a great 
literature, and to Judge and interpret them by the laws of literature. They have pro- 
duced all the chief forms of literature, as history, biography, anecdote, proverb, ora- 
tory, allegory, poetry, fiction. They have needed therefore all the resources of human 
speech, its sobriety and scientific precision on one page, its niinbow hues of fancy and 
imagination on another, its fires of passion on yet another. They could not have 
moved and guided men in the best manner had they denied themselves the utmost 
force and freedom of language ; had they refused to employ its wide range of expres- 
sions, whether exact or poetic ; had they nf»t borrowed without stint its many forms 
of reason, of terror, of rapture, of hope, of Joy, of peace. So also, they have needed the 
usual freedom of literary allusion and citation, in order to commend the gospel to the 
Judgment, the tastes, and the feelings of their readers.'* 

6. Errors in Prophecy. 

(a) What are charged as such may frequently be explained by remem- 
bering that much of prophecy is yet unfulfilled. 

It is sometimes taken for granted that the book of Revelation, for example, refers 
entirely to events already past. Moses Stuart, in his Commentary, and Warren's Par- 
ousia, represent this pretcrist interpretation. Thus Judged, however, many of the pie- 
dictions of the book might seem to have failed. 

( 6 ) The personal surmises of the prophets as to the moaning of the 
prophecies they recorded may have been incorrect^ while yet the prophe- 
cies themselves are inspired. 

In i Pet. 1 : 10, 11, the apostle declares that tho prophets searched " whAi time or what nuaner 
of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did point unto, when it testifled beforehand the soffehngs of Christ and 
the glories that shoold follow them.** So Paul, although he does not announce it as certain, 
BeeiiiM to liave had some hope that he might live to witness Christ's cecond coming. 
S(.'o 2 Cor. 5 : 4 — " not for that we would be nndothed, bat that we would be dothed apon " ( iw*viv<raa^<u.~- 
put on the spiritual body, as over the present one, without the intervention of death ) ; 
IThessL 4:15, 17— "we that are alire, that are left onto the ooming of the Lord.'* So Mat. 2: 15 quotes from 
loaea 11 : 1 — " Oat of Igjpt did I call mj son," and applies tho prophecy to Christ, although Hosea 
was doubtless thinking only of the exodus of the people of Israel. 

(c) The prophet's earlier utterances are not to be severed from the later 
utterances which elucidate them, nor from the whole revelation of which 
they form a part It is unjust to forbid the prophet to explain his own 
meaning. 
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l Tm m m, ■ ■ ■ vm written «■ xpnMl j to cornet wrocx l=2Trer'>?« » to rbe Apaviie-'t 
.r.c 'travn fr^yra hm i0^:itiULr ixuAi*: fA tixttk;cjr m tz^ Cnc efascjr. In lTkflL2:l-4 he 
f'^nv.'T-'M t/M iatryravti'/n " ua: -iW uj if -^ '.xx\ -^ 2«-.-r ^nna: ' r r ' 711: »: iuu ~ : <&eciAr» thHI ~i 
V .. lAt VL «iM9K :3m Sk^Af avtT %wi ins. a^i ;ht bas cf &i m ni«M " : n iiifii Im In Tlw— Imiiiim 

arwn ( vw /« v/x 7V1, 1 vui rvi umi 'a.sxL" Tec ftUl, in nm L be fpeaks of ' "m wma^ tf nr 

TVuid^ ^uMMfVA. tak'-n t#4r^lM:r, ibow : < 1 ) that tbe ttro cpirtlrs are cneia tlieirteMb- 

Iti^: 'tt thftt In Wiirh0ir <i«>tl<r is then; any pmliction of the ixam&imnt: coczLnff of the 
fx.T'i : /^/ ttet in th'r !)»:'-<.■ ri'l '.'piMle griAt ev^nt^ are forvtoltl a» i2»rmi.cff before 
i^^t. fx^rtAtiSl : M ; t^iat «rh.i<r PauJ never tauipbt that Oir^c w< 'UA o-cse durir.ff his own 
lit'^itf^,. i»0'. hf»\M:i\ at l<AiFt 'lufinir tlv; earUf*r |Mut of his Lf»- that it c:::7tt t« ^j— a hope 
•h«f. v^'DM t/* ^*A •. e U^rrj '!»*» tiated In his later jrcairs. ( *.-*- 2 Tjl 4 4 - - : aa L::mij ^esf cf ni. 
Mrf ^ '4a« tf a;^ l«yir^.-4 jk vaofft ; We must rvmemtier. however, thjit tb^re was a ' esKig 
^ «i Urf In t}^ 'k^tnjrtion of Jeniml'-'in within three or f>>ur jxanof Paul's death. 
H»x,tr Va/j ff'/k'-: "Th" [^/iht of Paul*!} tcaehin^r in 1 ami 2T»& im nvt that Christ is 
t*,n»:ttg[ t/^rn'ffT'fW, hut that h<; is surv.-iy c^iminir.'* The abe» m-e of peni«<etive in 
f.f'^ti^ry vmr explain l'(iiji> not at first dr;fiiiiii^ the prx-cise tim«> of the end, and ao 
UtL'iUivtXttj, fie fiii«iirj'l#-rnt«irf*»l. 

T>^ wy//ri/l KpUtU: to t >i#7 Tti«5i»ilonlans, thci^cfore, only makes more plain the mean- 
ing of U^. tktnU Mu\ tuVln tu:w IUtuu of iiit«lictlon. It is im|ir>rtant u* reco^niae in Paul's 
«!>i<ru4K a fff'/tf r<«H In profihrry, in iUr*:trin«t, in church jir^lity. Tbi* full staiemect of the 
t.e>tth w«A ^ftdualiy Ontwn MJt. umJer tbf* intiueoce of tbe Spirit. upr>n ocoasianof 
•«i/ fj-m* -.e outward rksman'is und inward czr^TU'Dces. Much is to be learned by stiidy- 
UkU U»t: i.Uf*m*fU0ifUstJ or'Uir itt Paul's eiiistlcs, as well as of tho other N. T. bonks. For 
*-iVUia^: id «lmllar prr^g^rcss In the ciilstlcs of Peter, com {tare 1 ?k 4:7 with 2 Pt*.. 3: 4 sv* 

id) Hiti e\»JMtu^*',T til xirrjphocy as a rough general sketch of the fatnre. 
\u UUfS^y i\iOirtki\sti kn^iuigr*, and iiithout hi»torical ix^rtpective, renders 
it j/t'/:n\inr\y ]tr*Afti\thi Uiut wliut at firnt sight seem to bo em»rs are dne 
*// tk ttiU'mU:r^tn:inilon «*n our jmrt, which c<»ufouuil.s the drapenr with the 
;;'t\f<^uhiu; Of ajfpli'^H JtH kngiiiige to events to which it had no reference. 

•44IM ; ^ftfid 9lbil 4, inn: ini<tan«-'-<i of that larifc *>rophetic 8|)ceGh which regards the 
n.*Ui.* fill Iff- M N<:ir lit. lifiM'l, fif'caiiMe ho ctrrtuin to the faith and ho|ie of tbe church. 
.'*r#/i#i / l/.»ii»f .iMofi, »*.« ^r.H *• No doubt the (.'hristians of the AfKistolic a^e did li\-e in 
ttt.tutfU^u I «|.««:tHriori ut llt<} Hif^rmd fViiiiinff, and that (?xpfctatiiin culminut<'d at the 
trt**A ,u whirh th*' A|»«»«-iil} jHM- wiM wrltii'M. In the AiNK-alyiwcs as in every pn.'dictivc 
l,t*.i,u*i / »»!« r«i U u. douliW: «*Ii'm«'nt, one purt derived frcjni the circumstances of the 
\,f^ r.f M/id HU'tWu-r ifAuWuu, forwaroH to the future. . . . All thi«e thinjirs, in an 
t 4 9/ y Mr*/I tM' fMi v^'Mirf! hnvi; fiillfn thrfiujrh with thf.>]>iiiit|Kmement of that errettt event 
,«. t,ut' »• Mil y it'.u\it'. Fr'iui the flmt they were but meant an the imaginative pictorial 
Nf./l rjtiiWi\\t»\ * lolhlnir of thut cvi-nt. What meaf«ure of real fuifllment the Apoca- 
i/j.i-* lu.if >' » f**'- d« fit ini'd l*» ri-«'«lv«> we cannot ti*ll. But in predictive proplieey, 
t f I. fi.i t, nof'i I I'lv l» vrinid. thi; c^s«.'M<i' H«-s Ie?«« in the prediction than In theetcr- 
t,m\ >•• •>• of ifi'ff.il iMi'l if-llKloiiH tnith which the fact, pnilicteil reveals or exempliflcs.'* 
lu »* i'*. f*.jti\f* hoih tho divinity and the fn^^lom of prophecy, and rtiM't the 
tntffftft •''*** n.itny whW-h would rclutis the fall of the IleaconjiQeld government in 
M..i*>,# f - *■•/ ■ ' Ui.ir ir. Miiifhi. Imi rulllllc<l which waH 8i»okcn by Cromwell, saying: 
ft* I •'»•• i0''f'i '••"• ini«k*' I'Hiui fur hom-t. mi-n I ' '* Seeth(» more? full statement of the 
tff*'it' of t'*''t'**** ' . "" 1'"!^' ** ''*' l^l* ^''^^ Ikrrnard, Progress of Doctrine in the N. T. 

7 iff ff ft hi hold n 1/11 iiffjrf/ij/ ft/n ptacc in inspired Scripture. 

( ft f *t lii-: r.inu^n. may )m) hIiouii, in (^uch singlo cose, to rest nx)on a mis- 
Niri'f ' b' oi-i«'0 «if llii aim iLiid iiH'tlKNl (if tUo book, aud its conuection wlth 
u,t t>n.i>n.'h$ *tt tlin llililc, 1.np;i-HM)r with a nam3wnos8 of natnro or of 

,(,,, I, 1 .;. .,, ^«ll)^ll pnvi'iitji tho rritic from appreciating the wants of the 

I,, i .,i,»t I 111. '•■ »it III* II I'l wliirli fJin ])(Hik in cHpecially serviceable. 

liitfiH'P '•«""' I***.*- H I If III niniivy i'IiInIIi'.'* 1 1 1h constant pondering of the doctrine 

I^MMHfl'^i b/ iMiih •ihiiM initih* IL dllllcult for him to gmsp the complementary 

^^^^^^bn IVf '• i'MMIii^il only by such faith as brings forth good works, or to per- 
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ceive the essential agrrecinent of Jamceand Paul. Prof. R. E. Thompson, in S. 8. Times, 
Doc. 3, \S96 : 803, 8(H— *' Lutlier refused canunic-al authority to books not actually writ* 
ten by apostles or comi>osc<l ( as Mark and Luke ) under their direction. So he rejected 
from the rank of canonical authority Hebrews, James, Jude, S Peter, Royelation. 
Even Calvin doubted the Petrine authorship of 2 Peter, excluded the book of ReveUk- 
tlon from the Scripture on which he wrote Commentaries, and also thus iflrnoredS and 3 
Jonn.'» O. P. Fisher in 8. 8. Times, Aug. 29, 1891 — " Luther, in his preface to the N. T. 
( Edition of 15::2 ), gives a list of what ho considers as the principal books of the N. T. 
The9e are John^s Gospel and First Epistle, Paul's Epistles, especially Romans and Gala- 
tlans, and Peter's First Epistle. Then he adds that 'St. James' Epistle is a right 
strawy Epistle cnmitared with them * — * cln recht tdrohem Ei^isUl gegeti bU^* thus oharao- 
terkdng it not absolutely but only relatively.*' Zwingle even said of the Apocalypse: 
'* It is not a Biblical book." So Thomas Arnold, with his exaggerated love for historical 
accuracy and definite outline, found the Oriental imagery and sweeping visions of the 
book of lievelation so bizarre and distasteful that he doubted their divine authority. 

( 6 ) The testimony of church history and general Christian experience 
to the profitableness and divinity of the dis])uted books is of greater weight 
than the personal impressions of the few who criticize them. 

Instance the te8timonii>6 of the ages of persecution to the worth of the prophecies, 
which assure God's people that his cause shall surely triumph. Denney, Studies in The- 
ology, 226 — *' It is at least as likely that the individual should be insensible to the divine 
message in a book, as that the church should have judged it to contain such a message 
if it did not do so.'* Milton, Areopagitica : ** The Bible brings in holiest men passion- 
ately murmuring against Providence through all the arguments of Epicurus.** Bruce, 
Apologetics, 320— ^'O. T. n>ligion was querulous, vindictive, philolevitical, hostile 
toward foreigners, morbidly self-conscious, and tending to self-righteousness. Ecciesi- 
astes shows us how we ought nnt to feel. To go about crying Vanitoi ! is to miss the 
lesson it was meant to teach, namely, that the Old Covenant was vanity —proved to be 
vanity by allowing a son of the Covenant to get into so despairing a mood." Chadwick 
says that Ecclesiastes got into the Canon only after it had received an orthodox post- 
script. 

Ptleiderer,Philos. Rellgrlon, 1:193— "Slavish fear and self-righteous reckoning with 
God are the unlovely features of this Jewish religion of law to which the ethical ideal- 
ism of the prophets had degenerated, and these traits strike us most visibly in Pharsia- 
isni. ... It was this side of the O. T. religion to which Christianity took a criticid and 
destroying attitude, while it revealed a new and higher knowledge of God. For, says 
Paul, ' je reoeiTed aot the spirit of bondage again unto fear; bat je reoedTed the qklrit of adoption' (Rom. 8 : 15). 
In unity with God man does not lose his tvoul but preserves it. G^d not only commands 
but gives." lau Maclaren (John Watson), Cure of Souls, 144— "When the book of 
Ecclesiastes is referred to the days of the third century B. C, then its note is caught, 
and any man who has been wronged and embittered by political tyranny and social 
corruption has his bitter cry included in the book of God.'* 

(c^ Such testimony can bo adduce<l in favor of the value of each one of 
the books to which exception is taken, such as Esther, Job, Song of Solo- 
mon, Ecclesiastes, Jonah, James, Revelation. 

Esther is the book, next to the Pentateuch, held in highest reverence by the Jews. 
" J(jb wtis the discoverer of infinity, and the first to seo the bearing of infinity on 
righteousness. It was the return of religion to nature. Job heard the voice beyond 
the Sinai-voice " ( Shadow-Cross, 89 ). Inge, Christian Mysticism, 43 — " As to the Song 
of Solomon, its influence upon Christian Mysticism has been simply deplorable. A 
graceful romance in honor of true love has been distorted into a preccnlent and sanc- 
tion for giving way to h>'8terical emotions in which sexual imagery has been freely 
used to symbolize the relation between the soul and its Lord." Chadwick says that 
the Song of Solomon got into the Canon only after it had received an allegorical inter- 
pretation. Gladden, Seven Puzzling Bible Books, 165, thinks it impossible that **the 
addition of one more inmate to the harem of that royal rake, King Solomon, should 
have been made the tj'pe of the spiritual affection between Christ and his church. 
Instead of this, the book is a gloriflcution of pure love. The Shulamite, transported to 
the court of Solomon, remains faithful to her shepherd lover, and is restored to him." 
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Ss---*- A ••' y,flf«:t: >, 'if. — "Tm- Sf'tur r.f ><:ik>mt-cu literally interpreted as a storr of 
•.r-i- . ••*-. ;r .• f i^i-r.-* ?-.*: : -An-iiThiiH-nt* t-f the n<yal hanenu is nirhtfuLj in the 
•'.*:i, c *.• i : -•tr'-'W •'. t:>. tr--f- r» li^fi-'n : f..r wbau-v..-r m&de for purity in the relatioDS 
'.f 'Z0'. - I** r^-to'-e i' T lii*: w* na^ of JelK»rah — IKnal wrTShip and impurftr being 
'■ *.; 4.'*'y.--iV.^L ' Il'.tix-rf' r*L Mc-Cbeyne, and Spurgc<»n have taken mare texts 
f • rj: - jr- .-Horjr • f >* *' :;-••!: tLan from any other pc'rtion of Scripttire of like extent. 
^ A^jr* G. F:i.r*y. A-'- J y-ifraphy. 37* — -At thi» timt* it seemed as if my soul was 
■» ^-^^X V. *Xz>^. .:. a « L.-<: » i.;ch 1 never had any thought or <x>iK«:ption of before. 
T->: ^ir.3r-.ju^ f'i ' *.*: > z.g *'i >* -; mon was as natural t*-* me as my I retth. I thought I 
"r.^.y: ;.- "jrT^^jtzyl »*-.: :be «iAt'.- r.^. wa.* in wh€-o ht- wrote thai S>ng. and conclud«.d tht-n, 
kA I :jk.-.^ f.'r t:-xisf:-: -.:;*•••. :Lat that >ttng was written by him after he had been 
-■'< .A."y:fi fr- :/. r.> ;<r'r3it Jarks^i-iinir. I n«.i «.'E.ly had all the fuintrssof my first love, 
r, .: k -. «« h/if^f*^..',!. to ;T- iDd*-*-!, th-e I>.r»l hfted mv up s^t much above anything that 
I :-s.: TTj^r^tw-*! rr*r^'.n.-. jui*! taught ne •«• n:uch of the mt.«n!ng of the Bible, of 
'/' r.< * r*:akr..'ftA sasA p'.wer and wi;jn(!T;*-ss. that I foun^l mjrst 'f saying to him : I had 
;. -•. £:.'ywr. or *:**u*'^.r*'»\ tr^at any int h tiiinir wag irut-.*' « »n Jonah, see R. W. Dale, in 
Krr»^v/r, i'i.y, K'J. adv^xsiticg th'- r.oii-hL'>-t<.irica! and allrfrr^rii^ character of the 
:^y,£, H.*». ■?•/., 3 -•:? T-TM — *" Jonah nprt^-nts the na:i«>n i-f Israel as emerging 
*.:.r*i .ifu a aim'.i'r frr^m th*.- f'x:k'. in «.rder to carry out its mi»!<»n to the world at 
jki'd*-. It Vi9w.b*:« \\^\ ('t<p\ i£ tLe <tiA of the whiile earth ; that tbv- Nine\ite8 as well as 
t'>' j*.'^i^jv> a.-«- 'i'ar to him : that his thn-atining9 of penalty are Ci^ndltiiuial." 

^, P',rf*on^ of fhe S^-ripturf f/*Mjhi wrttOu ht/ others than the pcrsonM 
fo li tiffin ihf.ifar* fiMorifft fl, 

'1':.*: of/j'ytiori r' sts iiix^ii a niL-^nutlt-rstaudiiig i»f the nature and object of 
;:-*;/- f it:'/;.. It Uiay }m' reiiioved l»y omsiileriiig that 

^a^ Jr. t:.«r <^-aj?rfr of l^xAs iiiaMleiii»fn»m j^rc-t-'xi^tinp Jncuinents, inspira- 
♦...',.•. r.n.j/.y j,r* -^rvi^l tlit crtmi-ilers i»f tiuiii from selecting iiiadeqnate or 
.::,'yT',\0^r i/.^it^-rLiil. Tlie fact <..f mk'L c«»ini>iUtiou il*.ies not impugn their 
"»i,- «■ Sfc> f*-''*,r'h'. «/f a <iiviiio r»-v»-Liti'i!;, since tht-:*** IxxikA supplement each 
'/.;.' .'"r 'j< :5''j< j,ci«'-. ari'l tn;5*-tlicr are siiftieient fur man's religions nectls. 

l^.it* 'iM'.:.'^.} ,r.1t,ns,h u- that lie f^-<un-«l tJ.».- materials for his froe|iel from the 
fyf/f.fA o-f o*t^r^ Tftr.'i won.- «->■<-- witii«-ss»-i ••f t lie events he reconled <Lskel:l-4i. The 
'••,-e ',1 *t*tM>,'' 'rf-ar- n-ark* <i( haviiiir iiu-<»n''"^*^'»l documents of earlier times. The 
*/y /-. . •••. ',-5 ' ."-m* .',:. v. ;..';•. U-trin* with wi. 2 : 4 is evi«lentiy written by a different hand 
?» :':. *. ■-*•. »-•..' •; ',i*i.'.^i\ '- l-V. and 2 : :-3. In-itaiii"«-3 of tht» same sort may be found in 
•'^ vx,*^ 'x? ':.f •.;,.' ^^. in l;k«: riiaiiiK-r, Marshall's life of Washington incorporates 
vy --',•>.-. •* •.>' o'&'T writ*:r'. IJy thus i noon <* nil iuj? them. Marshall vouches for their 

V ,*•. -v*- fj.',>' ^"o::.,. 1 : ::, 2:;. 

>,.• V.'. ifj'*.. J'f'.r. 7:>*:oiojry, 1 : -4^:—" Luther asi^riU-s to faith critical authority with 
^. -.-, -.., •/, ♦.^. / :^i,*,i.. U«- <li.-ni<-f> lb*- t-ttuouicity of James, without n-garding it as 
f. . •■• jit "o ',* H« hr* w-af-'l lJ''\f-latioii. thou#rb later, in IMiV, ht» iwseid a more favor- 
4 <• . , ./'.v :.• ,;,',;, tM: jatfr. He even says of a pro<»f a<lduced by Paul in Galatians 
»'.i« * .' ^'x. w'^A t.// h/,.'L He allows that in external matters not only Stephen but 
4 '' V ftfc' •':--» .•.'.of> '.'-ntain inaceuraeies. The authority of the O.T.d<ie8 not seem 
V. ■. .-. t.-'j-iV-'; ' > Mf ri/lrf.:-.'?.*'n that 5*rveral of its writings have i^asscd through 
.' . ..- ' y f.^.v.-. 'A'.'.;i» wo'i.'i it njai »er, h<' asks, if M«»se8 di»l not write the Pentateuch? 

V .* >•.;.'> ^F *;♦ .';.«^: M'>^r* and one aiiotlM-r. If they built in much wood, hay and 
*. . . . ' <.•.:•/ V..V', t.'.ef*-!. kTjJJ the foiindatitm abides; the tire of the great day shall 
'/.-• r ,'■/ ' f ' t'.it:,' f : *',r in thi« manner do we irt-at the writings of Augustine and 

V w •» If. • /• ..' f.if fi,',i*: to lit: !»«rlieved than CTimnieles. Eci-lesiastes is forged and 
'• /. ••/,'.'..• t !',■:. r'^.o/i.on. f>ther i« not cunoni<.-ul. The church may have em-d in 
•/./. •♦. '/•,/./.«// 'I-*- ^.anon. Faith first n-«|Uires pn ►of. H en oe he ejects the Apoc- 
*/ , *. •.'.y < ',? ••> ';. 'J . tiom Th<' I'.inon. So some parts of the X. T. n»ceive only a 
e^y/, :**,' '.• r*rn^Mii',sut it\ i»^»-iii'»n. Tlicrc is a difTcrence l»etween the word of God 
*,.'. ty ./,./ V /.j/» ,ii-.. iir,t literely In n.ference to the form, but also in reference to 

tf y .v<. 1/,. IJ.',. ^' N',j;if>hjp and Inspiration, W — " The Editor of the Minor Propb- 
$4^it4t*UA tt* /!>; <'/'i ti«'' propU;tic fragments which were in cin'ulation in his tune. 
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Finding a f rasrment without an author*s iiamc he Inserted it In the series. It would not 
have been distiusruished from the work of the author immediately preceding. So ZecL 
9:1-4 came to go under the name of Zochariah^ and Is. 40-46 under the name of Isaiah. 
ReusB called these ' anatomical studies.' " On the authorship of the book of Daniel, see 
W. C. WUkiuson, in HomUetlcal Review, March, 1902 : 208, and Oct. 1903 : 305 ; on Paul, 
see Horn. Bev., June, 1908 : 501 ; on 110th Psalm, Horn. Rev., April, 1902 : 300. 

( 6 ) In tho case of additions to Scrii>tiire books by later writers, it is 
reasonable to suppose that tlie additiouH, as well as the originals, were made 
by inspiration, and no essential truth is sacrificed by allowing the whole to 
go under the name of the chief author. 

Ktrk 16 : 9-20 appears to have been added by a later hand ( see English Revised Version ). 
Tho Enjf . Rev, Vers, also brackets or se^ regrates a part of twm 3 and the whole of ram 4 in 
John S ( the moving of the water by the an^rel ), and tho whole passa^ Joha 7 : 53 — 8 : 11 ( tho 
woman taken in aflultery ). Westcott and Ilort regard the latter passa^ as an interpo- 
lation, probably ** Western " in its orifrin ( so also Mark 16 : 9-20 ). Others regard it as authen- 
tic, thouifh not written by John. The closing: chapter of IK>utcronomy was appar- 
ently added after Moses' death— i>erhaps by Joshua. If criticism should prove other 
portions of tho Pentateuch to have been composed after Moses' time, the inspiration 
of tho Pentateuch would not l>e invalidated, so longr as Moses was its ohlef author 
or even tho original source and founder of its lefiri8latlon(Johii5:46— "h« wroteofme"). 
Gore, in Lux Mundi, STw — " Deuteronomy may bo a republication of tho law, in the 
spirit and power of Moses, and put dramatically into his mouth." 

At a spot near tho Pool of Siloam, Manassoh is said to have ordered that Isaiah should 
be sawn asunder with a wooden saw. The prophet isa^fain sawn asunder by the recent 
criticism. But his prophecy oiiens (Is. 1: 1 ) with the statement that it was composed 
during a i)erlo<l which covered the reigns of four kings— Uzzlab, Jotham, Ahazand 
Hezekiah — nearly forty years. In so long a time the stylo of a writer greatly ehauKes. 
Ck^^tan 40-66 may have been written in Isaiah's later a^re, after he had retired from public 
life. Compare the changi> in the stylo of Zccliarlah, John and Paul, with that in 
Thomas Carlylo and George William Curtis. On Isaiah, see Smyth, Prophecy a Prepar- 
ation for Christ; Bib. Sac. Apr. 1881 : 330-263 ; also July, 1881; Stanley, Jewish Ch., 2 : 
646,647 ; Ntterelsbach, Int. to Limge's Isaiah. 

For the view that there were two Isaiahs, soe Geor^ Adam Smith, Com. on Isaiah, 
2: l-2ri: Isjiiah flourished B. C. 740-700. Tho last 27 chapters deal with the captivity 
(508-538) and with Cj'rus (650), whom they name. Tho book is not one continuous 
prophecy, but a number of separate orations. Some of these claim to bo Isaiah's own, 
and have titles, such as " Tlie rision of laiak the son of imoi "(1:1); *' Tke word that Isuah the son of imoi 
aw" (2:1 ). But such titles describe only the individual prophecies they head. Other 
portions of tho book, on other subjects and in different styles, have no titles at all. 
Chapters 40-66 do not claim to be his. There are nine citations in the N. T. from the dis- 
puted chapters, but none by our Lord. None of these citations were given in answer 
to the question : Did Isaiah write chapters 44-66 7 Isaiah's name is mentioned only for tho 
sake of reference. Chapters 44-66 set forth tho exile and captivity as already having 
taken place. Israel is addn^sed as ready for deliverance. Cyrus is named as deliverer. 
There is no g-rammar of the future like Jeremiah's. Cyrus is pointed out as proof that 
former prophecies of deliveranoe are at last coming to pass. He is not presented as a 
prediction, but as a proof that prediction is beingr fulfilled. The prophet could not 
have referred the heathen to Cyrus as proof that prophecy had been fulfilled, had he 
not been visible to them in all his weight of war. Babylon has still to fall before the 
exiles can go froo. But chapters 40-66 speak of the coming of C>tus as past, and of the 
fall of Babylon as yet to come. Why not use the prophetic iwrfoct of both, if both 
were yet future? Local color, language and thought are all consistent with exilio 
authorship. All suits the exile, but all is foreign to the subjects and methods of Isaiah, 
for example, tho use of the terms riglucoua and rinhtcoustiofS, Cal\in admits exilio 
authorship ( on Is. 55 : 3 ). The passage 66 : 9-57, however, is an exception and is pre^xilic. 
40-48 aro certainly by one hand, and may bo dated 655-638. 2nd Isaiah is not a unity, 
but consists of a numlier of pieces written before, during, and after the exile, to com- 
fort the people of God. 
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(c) It is unjust to deny to inspired Scripture the right exerdaed bj 
all historians of introducing certain documents and sayings as simply his- 
torical, while their complete truthfulness is neitiier Touched for nor denied. 

An Instance in point is the letter of Claudius Lysias in lots 23 : 86-30— a letter which rep- 
resents his conduct in a more favorable ligrht than the facts would Justify —for he had 
not learned that Paul was a Roman when he rescued him in the temple ( lots 2i : 8i-33 ; 22 : 86- 
29 ). An incorrect statement may be correctly reported. A set of pamphlets printed in 
the time of the French Revolution migrht be made an appendix to some history of 
France without implyinfir that the historian vouched for their truth. The sacred his- 
torians may similarly have been inspired to use only the material within their reach, 
leaving their readers by comparison with other Scriptures to Judge of its truthful- 
ness and value. This seems to have been the method adopted by the compiler of i and 2 
Ohronidet. The moral and religious lessons of the history are patent, even though there 
Is inaccuracy in reporting some of the facts. So the assertions of the authors of the 
Psalms cannot be taken for absolute truth. The authors were not sinless models for the 
Christian,— only Christ is that. But the Psalms present us with a record of the actual 
experience of believers in the past. It has its human weakness, but we can profit by 
it, even though it expresses itself at times in imprecations. iwvuMk 20 : 7 — " Lord, tkoa 
hut dMUTed n» "—may possibly be thus explained. 

9. Sceptical or fictitious Narrativea, 

( a ) Descriptions of human experience may be embraced in Scripture, 
not as models for imitation, but as illustrations of the doubts, struggles, and 
needs of the souL In these cases inspiration may youch, not for the cor- 
rectness of the views expressed by those who thus describe their mental 
history, but only for the correspondence of the description with actual fact, 
and for its usefulness as indirectly teaching important moral lessons. 

The book of Ecclesiastes, for example, is the record of the mental struggles of a soul 
seeking satisfaction without Ood. If written by Solomon during the time of his relig- 
ious declension, or near the close of it, it would constitute a most valuable commentary 
upon the iuspinHl history. Yet it might be equally \'aluable, though composed by some 
later writer under divine direction and inspiration. H. P. Smith, Bib. Scholarship and 
Inspiration, 97 — **To suppose Solomon the author of Ecclesiastes is like supposing 
Spenser to have written In Memoriam.*' Luther, Keil, Delitzsch, Ginsburg, Hengsten- 
berg all declare it to be a production of later times (390 B. C). The book shows experi- 
ence of misgovernment. An earlier writer cannot write in the style of a later one, 
though the later can imitate the earlier. The early Latin and Greek Fathers quoted 
the Apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon as by Solomon ; see Plumptre, Introd. to Ecclesi- 
astes, in Cambridge Bible. Gore, in Lux Mundi, 3o5—** Ecclesiastes, though like the 
book of Wisdom purporting to be by Solomon, may be by another author. ... * A 
pious fraud ' cannot be inspired ; an idealizing personification, as a norma) tsrpe of liter- 
ature, can be inspired.'* Yet Bemhard Schttfer, Das Buch Koheleth, ably nmintetnif 
the Solomonic authorship. 

( 6 ) Moral truth may be put by Scripture writers into parabolic or dra- 
matic form, and the sayings of Satan and of perverse men may form parts 
of such a production. In such cases, inspiration may vouch, not for the 
historical truth, much less for the moral truth of each separate statement, 
but only for the correspondence of the whole with ideal fact ; in other 
words, in82)iration may guxu*autee that the story is true to nature, and is 
valuable as conveying divine instruction. 

1 1 is not necessary to suppose that the poetical speeches of Job's friends were actually 
delivered in the words that have come down to us. Though Job never had had a his- 
torical existence, the book would stiU be of the utmost value, and would convey to us 
a vast amount of true teaching with regard to the dealings of God and the problem of 
evlL Fact is local ; truth is univeraaL Some novels contain more truth than can be 
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found in at)nie histories. Other ]K)oks of Seripture, however, aasuro \iB that Job was an 
actual historical character ( Ei. 14 : 14 ; James 5:11). Nor is it necessary to suppose that our 
I^>rd, in telling: the i>aral»Ie of the Prodijrol Son ( Lake 15 : 11-32 ) or that of the Unjust 
Stewprj (16: 1-8 X had in mind actual i>ersons of whom each i)arable was an oxact 
description. 

Fiction is not an unworthy vehicle of spiritual truth. Parable, and even fable, may 
convey valuable lessons. In Jadg«8 9 :14, 15, the trees, the vine, the bramble, all talk. If 
truth can be transmitted in myth and legend, surely God may make use of those 
methods of communicatinir it, and even though 6«n. 1-5 were mythical it might still be 
inspired, Aristotle said that poetry is truer than historj'. The latter only tells us that 
certain things happened. Poetry presents to us the permanent passional, aspirations 
and deeds of men which are behind all history and which make it what it is ; see Dewey, 
Psychology, 197. Though Job were a drama and Jonah an apologue, both might be 
inspired. David Copperfleld, the Apology of Socrates, Fra Lippo Lippi, were not the 
authors of the productions which bear their names, but Dickens, Plato and Browning, 
rather. Impersonation is a proper method In literature. The speeches of Herodotus 
nnd Thucydides might be analogues to those in Deuteronomy and in the Acts, and 
yet these last might be inspired. 

Th3 book of Job could not have been written in patriarchal times. Walled cities, 
kings, courts, lawsuits, prisons, stocks, mining enterprises, are found in it. Judges 
are bribed by the rich to decide against the poor. All this belongs to the latter years 
of the Jewish Kingdom. Is then ttie book of Job all a lie? No more than Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's Progress and the parable of the Good Samaritan are all a lie. The book of 
Job is a dramatic poem. Like Macbeth or the King and the Book, it is founded in fact. 
H. P. Smith, Biblic^al Scholarship and Inspin\tion, 101 — "The value of the book of Job 
lies in the spectacle of a human soul in its direst affliction working through its doubts* 
and at last humbly confi>ssing its weakness and sinfulness in the presence of its 
Maker. The inerrancy Is not in Job's words or in those of his friends, but in the truth 
of the picture pres(;nted. If Jehovah's words at the end of the book are true, then the 
first thlrty-flve chapters are not infallible teaching." 

Gore, in Lux Mundl, a55, suggests in a similar manner that the books of Jonah and of 
Daniel may be dramatic compositions worked up upon a basis of history. George 
Adam Smith, In the Expositors' Bible, tells us that Jonah flourished 780 B. C, in the 
reign of Jeroboam II. Nineveh fell in 606. The book implies that it was written after 
this (3:3 — " NineTeli wa8 an eiowding great city " ). The book does not claim to be written by 
Jonah, by an eye-witness, or by a contemporary. The language has Aramaic forms. 
The date is probably 300 B. C. There is an absence of precise data, such as the sin of 
Nineveh, the journey of the prophet thither, the place where he was cast out on land, the 
name of the Assyrian king. The book illustrates God's mission of prophecy to the Gen- 
tiles, his care for them, their susceptibility to his word. Israel flies from duty, but is 
delivered to carry salvation to the heathen. Jeremiah had represented Israel as swal- 
lowed up and cast out ( Jer. 51 : 34, 44 8(/. — " Nebncbadneuar the king of Babylon hath devoared mo. .... 
ha hath, like a monster, swallowed me up, he hath filled his maw with mj delicades ; he hath cast me oat ... I will 
bring forth out of his mouth that which he hath swallowed np." Some tradition of Jonah's proclaiming 
doom to Nineveh may have furnished the basis of the apologue. Our Lord uses the 
story as a mere illustration, like the homiletic use of Shakespeare's dramas. "As Mac- 
beth did," ** As Hamlet said," do not commit us to the historical reality of Macbeth or 
of Hamlet. Jesus may say as to questions of criticism : " Han, who made me a Judge or a divider 
OTer yott ? " "I came not to judge the world, but to save the world " ( Luke 12 : 14 ; John 12 : 47 ). He had no 
thought of confirming, or of not confirming, the historic character of the story. It is 
hard to conceive the compilation of a psalm by a man in Jonah's position. It is not 
the prayer of one inside the fish, but of one already saved. More than forty years ago 
President Woolsey of Yale conceded that the book of Jonah was probably an apologue. 

(c) In none of tbcso cases ought the difficulty of distinguishing man's 
words from God's words, or ideal truth from actual truth, to prevent our 
acceptance of the fact of inspiration ; for in this very variety of tlie Bible, 
combined with the stimulus it gives to inquiry and the general plainness of 
its lessons, we liavo the very characteristics we should expect in a book 
whose authorship was divine. 

16 
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The Scripture is a stream in which *" the lamb may waJe and the elephant may swim.*' 
There is neefl b^fth of liumury fiense and of spiritual in5i^hK to interpret ik This sense 
and this insight can N* given only by the Spirit of Christ, the Holy Spirit, who inspired 
the various writings t^> witness of him in \-arious wayi^ and who is present in the world 
to take of the things of ( hrL<^t anil show them to us ( li.:. 28:^: itka lC:t3. 14 ». In a subor- 
dinate 8<^nsr; the Holy >|.irit inspiies; us to recognize inspiration in the Bible. In the 
s^nse here suggest<-d ikc u.uy a?««.-nt t<i the words of Dr. Charles H. Parkhurat at the 
inai guration of William A<lan^ limwn as Profi.-fiHor of Systematic Theology in the 
l'r.i«»n The<'l««ical rr-uiinarj-, .\.ivt-m!ier 1, l**? — ^ Unfortunately we have condemned 
Viv word * inspiration ' to a particular and iafilatcd fiiM of divine operation, and it is a 
tr »[ian8 up<in cum-nt usage to employ it in the full urgency of its S<.*riptural intent in 
C'lim^jction with work like your own or mine. Rut the word v^kici-^ a reality tliat lies s*) 
cltne to the heart of the entire Christian matter that we can i!l afford to relegate it to 
any single or technical function. Just as much to-day as back at the first beginnings 
of Christianity, those who would declare the truths of God must be inspired to b€h4tld 
the truths of God. . . . The only irresistible itersuasiveness is that which is bom of vis- 
ion, and it is not \ision to be able merely to describe what some seer has seen, though 
it were Moses or Paul that was the seer.** 

10. Acknowledgment of the non- inspiration of Scripture tecichers 
and t/teir writings. 

This charge rests mainlj nix>n the misinterpretation of two particnlar 
passages : 

(a ) Acts 23 : 5 ('* I wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest " ) 
may be explained either as the language of inilignant irony : " I wonld not 
recognize such a man as high priest *' ; or, more naturally, an actual con- 
fession of personal ignorance and fallibility, which does not affect the inspi- 
ration of any of Paul's final teachings or writings. 

Of a more reprehensible sort was Peter's dissimulation at Antioch, or practical dis- 
avowal of his convictions by separating or withdrawing himself from the GentOe 
Christians (G«L2:li-i3). Here was no public teaching, but the influence of private 
example. But neither in this case, nor in that mentioned above, did God suffer the 
error to be a final one. Through the agency of Paul, the Holy Spirit set the matter 
right. 

(h) ICor. 7:12, 10 ("I, not the Lord"; "not I. but the Lord"). Here 
the contrast is not l>etween the aix)stle inspired and the apostle uninspired, 
but between the apostle's words and an acbial saying of our Lord, as in 
Mat 5 : 32 ; 19 : 3-10 ; Mark 10 : 11 ; Luke 16 : 18 (Stanley on Corinthians). 
The expressions may be paraphrased : — " With regard to this matter no 
express command was given by Christ l>efore his ascension. As one inspired 
by Christ, however, I give you my command. " 

Meyer on 1 Cor. 7 : 10 — ** Paul distinguishes, therefore, here and in verses 12, SS, not 
between his own and inspired commands, but between those which proceeded from his 
own ( God-inspired ) subjectivity and those which Christ himself supplied by his objec- 
tive word." ** Paul knew from the living voice of tradition what commands Christ had 
given concerning divorce.'* Or if it should be maintained that Paul here disclaims 
Inspiration,— a supposition contradicted by the following fio<c« — " I tkink tkat I tbo havt tht 
Spirit of God" ( reru 40),— it only proves a single exception to his inspiration, and since it is 
expressly mentioned, and mentioned only once, it implies the inspiration of all the rest 
of his writings. We might illustrate PauPs method, if this were the case, by the course 
of the New York Herald when it was first published. Other journals had stood by 
their own mistakes and had never been willing to acknowledge error. The Herald 
gained the confidence of the public bj- correcting every mistake of its reporters. The 
result was that, when there was no conft*ssion of error, the pa|*er was regarded as abso- 
lutely trustworthy. So Paul's one acknowledgment of non-inspiration might imply- 
that in all other cases his words had divine authority. On Authority in Beligioiui 
Wilfred Ward, in Hibbert Journal, July, 1903 : 677-«82. 



PAET IV. 



THE NATURE, DECREES, AND WORKS OF GOD. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 

In contemplating the words and acts of God, as in contemplating the 
words and acts of individnal men, we are comi>elIed to assign nniform and 
permanent effects to nniform and permanent canses. Holy acts and words, 
wo argue, mnst have their source in a i^rinciple of holiness ; truthful acts 
and words, in a settled proclivity to truth ; benevolent acta and words, in a 
benevolent di8|)08ition. 

Moreover, these ijermanent and uniform sources of expression and action 
to which we have applied the terms principle, proclivity, disposition, since 
they exist harmoniously in the same person, must themselves inhere, and 
find their unity, in an underlying spiritual substance or reality of which 
they are the inseparable characteristics and partial manifestations. 

Thus we are led naturally from the works to the attributes, and from the 
attributes to the essence, of God. 

For aU practical purposcfl wo may uso the words essence, substance, l)einflrt nature, as 
synonymous with each other. So, too, we may speak of attribute, quality, character- 
istic, principle, proclivity, disposition, as practically one. As, In cognizing matter, we 
pass from its effects in sensation to the qualities which produce the sensations, and 
then to the material substance to which the qualities belong ; and as, in co|f nizin^r mind, 
wo pass from its phenomena in thought and action to the faculties and dispositions 
which give rise to these phenomena, and then to the mental substance to wh^ch these 
faculties and dispositions belong ; so. In cognizing God, we pass from his words and 
acts to his qualities or attributes, and then to the substance or essence to which these 
qualities or attributes belong. 

The teacher in a Young Ladies' Seminary described substance as a cushion, into which 
tlie attributes as pins are stuck. But pins and cushion alike are substance,— neither 
one is quality. The opposite error is illustrated from the experience of Abraham Lin- 
a >ln on the Ohio River. ** What is this transcendentalism that wo hear so much about? " 
asked Mr. Lincoln. The answer came : " You see those swallows digging holes in 
yonder bank? Well, takeaway the bank from around those holes, and what is left is 
transcendentalism.*' Substance is often represented as being thus transcendental. If 
such representations were correct, metaphysics would indeed be ** that, of which those 
who listen understand nothing, and which he who speaks does not himself understand,'* 
and the metaphysician would be the fox who ran into the hole and then pulled in the 
hole after him. Sut)stance and attributes are correlates,— neither.one is possible with- 
out the other. There is no quality that does not qualify something; and there is no 
thing, either material or spiritual, that can be known or can exist without qualities to 
differentiate it from otlier things. In applying the categories of substance and attri- 
bute to God, we indulge in nf> merely curious speculation, but rather 3ield to the neces- 
sities of rational thought and show how we must think of God if we think at all. See 
Shedd, History of Doctrine, 1 :S40 ; Kahnis, Dogmatik, 8 : 172-188. 
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I. Definition op the term Atteibutes. 

The attributes of Ood are those dLstingiiishiug characteristics of the 
divine nature which are inseparable from the idea of God and which con- 
stitute the basis and ground for his various manifestations to his creatures. 

We call them attributes, because we are compelled to attribute them to 
Gk>d as fundamental qualities or powers of his lacing, in order to give 
rational account of certain constant facts in God*s self-revelations. 

n. BexjAtion of the divine Attributes to the divine Essence. 

1. The attributes have an objective existence. They are not mere 
names for human conceptions of God — conceptions which have their only 
gpround in the imperfection of the finite mind. They are qualities objec- 
tively distinguishable from the divine essence and from each other. 

The nominalistic notion that God is a being of absolute simplicity, and 
that in his nature there is no internal distinction of qualities or powers, 
tends directly to pantheism ; denies all reality of the divine perfections ; 
or, if these in any sense still exist, precludes all knowledge of them on the 
part of finite beings. To say that knowledge and power, eternity and holi- 
ness, are identical with the essence of God and with each other, is to deny 
that we know God at all. 

The Scripture declarations of the jiossibility of knowing God, together 
with the manifestation of the distinct attributes of his nature, are conclu- 
sive against this false notion of the divine simplicity. 

Aristotle says well that there i8 no such thin/? as a science of the unique, of that 
which has no analogies or relations. Knowing- is disting-uishingr ; what we cannot dis- 
tingruish from other things wo cannot know. Yet a false tendency to regard God as a 
being- of absolute simplicity hus come down from mediaeval scholasticism, has infocUHl 
much of the post-reformation theolog-y, and is found even so recently as in Schlcier- 
macher, Uothe, Olshausen, and lUtschl. E. O. liobinson defines the attributes as ** our 
methods of conceivinflr of God." Rut this definition is influenced by the Kantian doc- 
trine of relati\ity and implies that we ciumot know God's essence, that is, the thing- 
in-itself, God's ^c^al being. Ilowne, PhIlosoi)hy of Theism, 141 — "This notion of the 
divine simplicity rcKluccs God to a ri/ciil and lifeless stare. . . . The One is manifold 
without being- many." 

The divine simplicity is the starting-point of Philo : God is a bc>ingr absolutely bare 
of quality. All quality in tinite iK^ings has limittition, and no limitation can bo predi- 
cated of God who is etfrnal, unohangeabU>, Himple substance, free, self -sufficient, better 
than the gooi\ and the l)C»autiful. To predicate any quality of God would reduce him to 
the sphere of Unite existence. Of him we can only say that he is, not what he Is ; see 
art. by SchUrer. in Encyc. Brit., 18: 701. 

Tllustrations of this tendency are found in Scotus Erigena : " Deus nescit se quid est, 
quia non est (luid " ; and in Occam: The divine attributes are distin^ruished neither 
substantially nor logically from each other or from the divine essence; the only dis- 
tinction is tliat of names; so ficrlmrd and Quenatedt. Chamock, the l*uri tan writer, 
identifies both knowledge and will with the simple essence of God. Schlciermacher 
makes all the attribute's to be mtxlifications of i>ower or causality ; in his sjrstem God 
and world = the *' natura naturaus " and " natura naturata " of Spinoza. There is no 
distinction of attributes and no succession of acts in God, and therefore no real per- 
sonality or (jven spiritual being; see IMlciden.»r. Prot. Theol. seit Kant, 110. Schlcier- 
macher said: *' My God is the ITuIvcrse." (iod is causative force. Eternity, omnis- 
cience and holiness are simply aspects of causality. Hot he, on the other hand, makes 
omniscience to bo the all-compr<;bending principle of the divine nature; and Olshau- 
sen, on John 1 : 1. in a similar manner att4.»nipts to prove that the Word of God must have 
objective and sulistantial being, by ussuminff that knowing = willingr ; whence it 
would seem to follow that, since God wills all that he knows, he must will moral evil. 
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Bushnell and others identify riffhtoousness In God with benevolence, and therefore 
cannot see that any atonement needs to be made to God. Ritschl also holds that love 
is the fundamental divine attribute, and that omnipotenoe and even personality are 
simply modifications of love; see Mead, Ritsohl's Place in the History of Doctrine, 8. 
Herbert Spencer only carries the principle further when be concludes God to be simple 
unknowable force. 

But to call God everjrthing is the same as to call him nothing. With Domer, we say 
that ** definition is no limitation." As we rise in the scale of creation from the mere 
jelly-sac to man, the homogeneous becomes the hcterogreneous, there is differentiation 
of functions, complexity increases. We infer that God, the highest of all, instead of 
being simple force, is infinitely complex, that he has an infinite variety of attributes 
and powers. Tennjrson, Palace of Art (lines omitted in the later editions): *'A11 
nature widens upward: evermore The simpler essence lower lies: More complex is 
more perfect, owning more Discourse, more widely wise.** 

Jer. 10:10— God is "the Uving God"; John 5:26— he "hAthlifeinkiinaelf'*— unsearchable riches of 
positive attributes ; John 17: 23 — " thou loTodst me " — manifoldness in unity. This complexity 
in God is the ground of blessedness for him and of progress for us : 1 Tim. 1 : 11 — " the blened 
God " ; Jer. 9 : 23, 24 — "let him glory in this, thftt he knoweth me." The complex nature of God per- 
mits anger at the sinner and compassion for him at the same moment : Pi. 7 : 11 — "a God 
that hAth indignation ererj daj " ; John 3 : 16 *-" God lo loTed the world " ; Pi. 85 : 10, 11 — " merej end truth ure met 
together." See Julius MUller, Doct. Sin, 3 : 116 sq. ; Schweixcr, Glaubenslehre, 1 : 2S9-S86; 
Thomasius, Christl Person und Werk, 1 : 43, 50; Martensen, Dogmatics, 91 — **If God 
were the simple One, rh avMn Sv^ the mjrstic abyss in which every form of determination 
wore extinguished, there would be nothing in the Unity to be known." Hence ** nomi- 
nalism is incompatible with the idea of revelation. We teach, with realism, that the 
attributes of God are objective determinations in his revelation and as such are rooted 
in his inmost essence.'* 

2. The attributes inhere in the divine essence, Thej are not separate 
existences. They are attributes of God. 

Wliilo we oppose the nominalistio view which holds them to be mere 
names with which, by the necessity of our thinking, we clothe the one sim- 
ple divine essence, we need equally to avoid the o])posite realistic extreme 
of making them separate parts of a composite God. 

We cannot conceive of attributes except as belonging to an underlying 
essence which furnishes their ground of unity. In representing God as a 
compound of attributes, realism endangers the living unity of the Godhead. 

Notice the analogous necessity of attributing the properties of matter to an under- 
lying substance, and the phenomena of thought to an underlying spiritual essence; 
else matter is reduced to mere force, and mind, to mere sensation,— in short, all things 
are swallowed up in a vast idealism. The purely realistic explanation of the attributes 
tends to low and polytheistic conceptions of God. The mythologry of Greece was the 
result of personifjring the divine attributes. The nomina were turned into numina, 
as Max Mttllor says ; see Taylor, Nature on the Rasis of Bealism, 203. Instance also 
Christmas Evanses sermon describing a Council in the Godhead, in which the attributes 
of Justice, Mercy, Wisdom, and Power argue with one another. Hobert Hall called 
Christmas Evans ** the one-eyed orator of Anglesey," but added that his one eye could 
" light an army through a wilderness '*; see Joseph Cross, Life and Sermons of Christmas 
Evans, 112-116 ; David Uhjrs Stephen, Memoirs of Christmas Evans, 168-176. We must 
remember that *' Realism may so exalt the attributes that no personal subject is left to 
constitute the ground of unity. Looking upon Personality as anthropomorphism, it 
falls into a worse porsonifloation, that of omnipotence, holiness, benevolence, which 
are mere blind thoughts, unless there is one who is the Oninipotent, the Holy, the 
Good.*' See Luthardt, Compendium der Dogmatik, 70. 

3. The attributes belong to the divine essence as such. They are to be 
distinguished from those other powers or relations which do not appertain 
to the divine essence universally. 
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The personal distinctions (proprletates) in the nature of the one Qod 
are not to be denominated attributes ; for each of these personal distinctions 
belongs not to the divine essence as such and universallj, but only to the 
particular person of the Trinity who bears its name, while on the contrary 
all of the attributes belong to each of the persons. 

The relations which God sustains to the world (predicata), moreover, 

such as creation, preservation, government, are not to be denominated 

attributes ; for these are accidental, not necessary or inseparable from the 

idea of Gk)d. God would be God, if he had never created. 

To make creation eternal and necessary is to dethrone God and to enthrone a fatalis- 
tic development. It follows that the nature of the attributes Is to be illustrated, not 
alone or chiefly from wisdom and holiness in man, which are not inseparable from man^s 
nature, but rather from intellect and will in man, without which he would cease to be 
man altogether. Only that is an attribute, of which it can be safely said that ho who 
possesses it would, if deprived of it, cease to be God. Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 1 :835— 
** The attribute is the whole essence acting in a certain way. The centre of unity is not 
In any one attribute, but in the essence. . . . The difference between the divine attri- 
bute and the divine person is, that the person is a mode of the exiftence of the essence, 
while the attribute is a mode either of the rclatioru or of the operalUm^ of the essence." 

4. The aftribvfeft manifest the divhie essence. The essence is revealed 
only through the attributes. Apart from its attributes it is unknown and 
unknowaV)le. 

But though we can know God only as he reveals ti) us his attributes, we 
do, notwithstanding, in knowing these attributes, know the being to whom 
these attributes belong. That this knowledge is partial does not prevent 
its corresix)nding, so far as it goes, to objective reality in the nature of God. 

All God's revelations are, therefore, revelations of himself in and through 
his attributes. Our aim must l>e to determine from GU>d*s works and words 
what quahties, dispositions, detenninations, powers of his otherwise unseen 
and unsearchable essence he has actually made known to ns ; or in other 
words, what are the revealed attributes of God. 



J<4n i : 18 — "Ko man li&Ui seen God at anj time ; the onlj begotten Son, vho is in Um boma of tks Vkther, 
ks kaU declared him " ; i Tim. 6 : 16 — " vhom no man kath seen, nor can see " ; Mat 5 : 8 — "Bl«SMd are tks pars 
in keart : for tkej skall see God " ; 11 : 27—" neitker dotk anj man knov tke Fatker, savt tke Son, and ko to wkun- 
sooTcrtlM Son Tilletk to rereal kim." C. A, Strong : " Kant, not content with knowing the reality 
in the phenomena, was trjinfr to know the reality apart from the phenomena : he was 
seeldn^ to know, without fulfilling the conditions of knowledge ; in short, he wished 
to know without knowing." So Afrnoeticism perversely regards God as concealed by 
his own manifestation. On the contrary, in knowing the phenomena we know the 
object itself. J. C. C. Clarke, ^If and the Father, 6 — ** In language, as in nature, tJiere 
are no verbs without subji^cta, but we are always hunting for the noun that has no 
adjective, and the verb that has no subjei't, and the subject that has no verb. Con- 
sciousni'ss is necessarily a consciousness of self. Idealism and monism would like to see 
all verbs solid with their subjects, and to write * I do * or ^ I feel * in the masos of a mono- 
gram, but consciousness refuses, and before it sa>*8 ' Do ' or * FeeU* it finishes saying 
' I.' " J. G. Holland's Katrina, to her lover: "God is not worshiped in his attributes. 
I do not love your attributes, but you. Your attributes all meet me otherwhere. Blen- 
ded in other pt^rsonalitits. Nor do I love nor do I worship them, Xor those who bear 
them. E'en the spotted pard Will dare a danger which will make you pale ; But shall 
his courage stesil my heart from you ? You cheat your conscience, for you know That 
1 may like your attributes. Yet love not you." 

TIT. Methods of DKTERMiNiNa the divine ATTRiBrTES. 

Wo have sot^n that the existence of God is a first truth. It is |>resap- 
liusod iu all hiuuau thinking, and is more or less consciously recognized bj 
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all men. This intuitive knowledge of God we have seen to be corroborated 
and explicated by arguments drawn from nature and from mind. Beason 
leads us to a causative and personal Intelligence upon whom wo depend. 
This Being of indefinite greatness we clothe, by a necessity of our thinking, 
with all the attibutes of perfection. The two great methods of determining 
what these attributes are, are the Rational and the BiblicaL 

1. 27ie Rational method. This is threefold : — ( a ) the via negationia, 
or the way of negation, which consists in denying to God all imperfections 
observed in created beings ; (0) the via eniincntiie, or the way of climax, 
which consists in attributing to God in infinite degree all the perfections 
found in creatures ; and ( c ) the via vatisalitatis^ or the way of causality, 
wliich consists in predicating of God those attributes which are required in 
him to explain the world of nature and of mind. 

This rational method explains God's nature from that of his creation, 
whereas the creation itself can be fully explained only from the nature of 
God. Though the method is valuable, it has insuperable limitations, and 
its place is a subordinate one. "While we use it continually to confirm and 
supplement results otherwise obtained, our chief means of determining the 
divine attributes must be 

2. The Biblical method. This is simply the inductive method, applied 
to the facts with regard to God revealed in the Scriptures. Now that we 
have proved the Scriptures to be a revelation from God, inspired in every 
part, we may properly look to them as decisive authority with regard to 
God's attributes. 

The mt ional mothod of detcrminlnsr the attributos of God is sometimes said to have 
been originated by Dionysius the Arcopagite, reputed to have been a Judge at Athens 
at the time of Paul and to have died A. D. 96. It is more probably ecleotic, combining 
the results attained by many theologians, and applying the intuitions of perfection and 
causality which lie at the basis of all religious thinking. It is evident from our previous 
study of the arguments for Gkxl's existence, that from nature we cannot learn either 
the Trinity or the mercy of God, and that these deficiencies in our rational conclusions 
with respect to God must be supplied, if at all, by revelation. Spurgeon, Autobiogra- 
phy, 166 — "The old saying is *Go from Nature up to Nature's God.* But it is hard 
work going up hIJl. The best thing is to go from Nature's God down to Nature ; and, 
if you once get to Nature's God and believe him and love him, it is surprising how 
esAy it is to hear music in the waves, and songs in the wild whisperings of the winds, 
and to see God everywhere.*' See also Kahnis. Dogmatik, 3 : 181. 

rV. Classification of the Attributes. 

The attributes may be divided into two great classes : Absolute or Imma- 
nent, and Relative or Transitive. 

By Absolute or Immanent Attributes, we mean attributes which respect 
the iimer being of God, which are involved in God's relations to himself, 
and which belong to his nature independently of his connection with the 
universe. 

By Relative or Transitive Attributes, we mean attributes which respect 
the outward revelation of God*s being, which are involved in God*s relations 
to the creation, and which are exercised in consequence of the existence of 
the universe and its dependence upon him. 
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Under the he&d of Absolute or Immanent Attributes, we make a three-fold 
diTUiion into Spiritnalitr, with the attributes therein involved, namely. Life 
and Personality; Infinity, with the attiibuies therein involved, namely, 
S<{]f-exiatence, Immutability, and Unity ; and Perfection, with the attri- 
butes therein involved, namely, Truth, Love, aud Holiness. 

Under the head of Relative or Transitive Attributes, we make a three- 
fold division, according to the onlcr of their revelation, into Attributes 
having relation to Time and Sjiace, as Eternity and Immensity ; Attributes 
having relation to Creation, as Omnipresence, Omniscience, and Omnipo- 
tence ; and Attributes ha\-ing relation to Moral Beings, as Veracity and 
Faithfulness, or Transitive Truth ; Mercy and Goodness, or Tranaitivo 
Love ; and Justice and Righteousness, or Transitive Holineas. 

This classifieatiou may be better understood from the following schedule : 

1. A1)8olute or Immanent Attributes : 



A. Spirituality, involving 



B. Infinity, involving 



C. Perfection, involving 



1 
I 

((a 



(a) Life, 

(6) Personality. 

(a) Self-existence, 
( 6 ) Immutability, 
(c) Unity. 



(a) Truth, 
) Love, 
) Holiness. 



2. Relative or Transitive Attributes : 



A. Related to Time and Si>ace— H ? ^ f **^""*y' 

t{o) Immensity 



B, Related to Creation — 
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C. Related to Moral Beings — - 



(a) Omnipresence, 
{ b ) Omniscience, 
(c) Omnipotence. 

( a ) Veracity aud Faithfulness, ^ 
or Transitive Truth. 

( 6 ) Mercy and Goodness, 

or Transitive Love. "^ 

( (' ) Justice and Righteousness, 
or Transitive Holiness. 
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It will be obeen-ed, upon exaniinatioti of the preceding scbeilule, that our classiflcation 
presents God first as Spirit, tlicn as the iiillnite Spirit, and Anally as the perfect Spirit. 
Tbb* accords with our definition of the torm Go«J (s<»e ))a}re52). It also corresponds 
with the ortlor in wiiich the nttriktutcs commonly proscmt themselves to the human 
mind. Our first thouffrhr of Go<l Is that of mere Spirit, rayst<»rious and undefined, over 
afndnst our own spirits. Our next thoujrht is that of God's grrcaituess; tho quantita- 
tive element suggests itself ; his natural attributes rise before us ; wo recuguixe him as 
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the infinite One. Finally comes the qualitative clement ; our moral natures recognize 
a moral God ; over against our error, selfishness and impurity, we perceive his absolute 
perfection. 

It should also be observed that this moral perfection, as it is an immanent attribute, 
involves relation of God to himself. Truth, love and holiness, as they respectively 
imply an exercise in God of intellect, affection and will, may be conceived of as God's 
self-knowing, God's self-loving, and God's self-willing. The signifioanoe of this will 
appear more fully in the discussion of the separate attributes. 

Notice the distinction between absolute and relative, between immanent and transi- 
tive, attributes. Absolute « existing in no necessary relation to things outside of God. 
Relative — existing in such relation. Immanent — ** remaining within, limited to, God's 
own nature in their activity and effect. Inherent and indwelling, internal and subjective 
— opposed to emanent or transitive." Transitive « having an object outside of God 
himself. We speak of transitive vcrl)e, and we mean verlts that are followed by an 
object. God^ transitive attributes are so called, because they respect and affect things 
and beings outside of God. 

The aim of this classification into Absolute and Relative Attributes is to make plain 
the divine self-sufficiency. Creation is not a necessity, for there is a irAi^pwfta in God 
( Col. 1 : 19 ), even before he makes the world or becomes incarnate. And irAqpwfta is not 
"the filling material," nor "the vessel filled," but " that which is complete in Itself ,'* 
or, in other words, " plenitude," ** fulness," " totality,'* " abundance." The whole imi- 
verse is but a drop of dew upon the fringe of God's garment, or a breath exhaled from 
his mouth. He could create a universe a hundred times as great. Nature Is but the 
symbol of God. The tides of life that ebb and flow on the far shores of the universe 
are only faint expressions of his life. The Immanent Attributes show us how com- 
pletely matters of grace are Creation and Redemption, and how unspeakable is the 
condescension of him who took our humanity and humbled himself to the death of the 
Cross. P8.8:3,4 — ''WhenlootuiderthyhtATBiis . . . . whatisiiuuiithatthoaartmiiidftilofhim?'' 113:5,6 
-r " Who is like onto Johorah oar God, that htth hu seat on high, that hambleth himself ? " PhU. 2 : 6. 7 — " Who, 
existing in the form of God, .... emptied himself^ taking the form of a serTsnt" 

Ladd, Theory of Reality, 09— " I know that I am, because, as the basis of all discrim- 
inations as to what I am, and as the core of all such self-knowledge, I immediately know 
myself as wfU.^* So as to the non-ego, " that things actually are Is a factor in my knowl- 
edge of them which springs from the root of an experience with myself as a wUl^ at 
once active and inhibited, as an agent and yet opposed by another." The ego and 
the non-ego as well are fundamentally and essentially will. " Matter must be, per m. 
Force. But this is ... to be a Will " ( 439 ). We know nothing of the atom apart from 
its force ( 442 )• Ladd quotes from G. R Bailey : ** The life-principle, varying only in 
degree, is omnipresent. There ia but one indiyisible and absolute Omniseienoe and 
lutelligence, and this thrills through every atom of the whole Cosmos " ( 446). " Science 
has only made the Substrate of material things more and more completely self-liko '* 
( 449 ). Spirit is the true and essential Being of what is called Nature ( 472 ). " The ulti- 
mate Being of the world is a self-conscious Mind and Will, which is the Ground of all 
objects made known in human experience '* ( 550 ). 

On classification of attributes, see Luthardt, Compendium, 71 ; Rothc. Dogmatik, 71 ; 
Kahnis, Dogmatik, 3 : 102; Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 1 : 47, 52, 136. On the 
general subject, see Chamock, Attributes ; Bruoe, Eigenschaftslehre. 

y. AbsoxjUte OB Immanent Attributes. 

First division, — Spirituality, and attributes therein involved. 

In calling spirituality an attribute of God, we mean, not that we are jus- 
tified in applying to the divine nature the adjective "spiritual," but that 
the substantive " Spirit " describes that nature ( John 4 : 24, marg. — **Gk>d 
is spirit " ; Bom. 1 : 20 — " the invisible things of him " ; 1 Tim. 1 : 17 — 
•*incomiptible, invisible"; OoL 1:15 — **the invisible God"). This 
implies, negatively, that (a) God is not matter. Spirit is not a refined 
form of matter but an immaterial substance, invisible, uncompounded, 
indestructible, (b) God is not dependent upon matter. It cannot be 
shown that the human mind, in any other state than the present, is depcn- 
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dent for consciousness npon its connection with a physical organism 
Much less is it true that God is dependent upon the material universe as 
his sensorium. God is not only spirit, but he is pure spirit. He is not 
only not matter, but he has no necessary connection with matter ( Luke 
24 : 39 — ** A spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye behold me having " ). 

John gives us the three characteristic attributes of God when he says that God is 
" spirit," " light," " loT« " ( John 4 : 24 ; I John 1 : 5 ; 4 : 8 ),— not a spirit, a light, a love. Le Ctonte, In 
Koyoe's Conception of God, 45—** God is spirit, for spirit is essential Life and essential 
Encrgry, and essential Love, and essential Thought ; in a word, essential Person." Bie- 
dermann, Dogmatlk, 631— ** Das Wesen dcs Geistes als des reinen Gegensatzes zur Mat- 
erie, ist das reinc Sein^ das in slch ist^ uber nicht da ist." Martincau, Study, 2 : 366— 

** The subjective Ego is always here, as opposed to all else, which is variously there 

Without local relations, therefore, the soul is Inacoessiblo." But, Mariineau continues, 
** if matter be but centres of force, all the soul needs may be centres from which to 
act." Romanes, Mind and Motion, 34 — " Because within the limits of human experi- 
ence mind is only known as associated with brain, It does not follow that mind cannot 
exist in any other mode." La Place swept the heavens with his telescope, but could 
not find anywhere a Go<l. **He might just as well,'' says President Sawyer, "have 
swept his kitchen with a broom." Since God is not a material being, he cannot be 
apprehended by any physical means. 

Those passages of Scripture which seem to ascribe to God the posses- 
sion of bodily parts and organs, as eyes and hands, are to be regarded as 
anthropomorphic and symbolic. Wlien God is spoken of as appearing to 
the patriarchs and walking with them, the passages are to be explained as 
referring to God*s temporary manifestations of himself in human form — 
manifestations which prefigured the final tabernacling of the Son of God 
in human flesh. Side by side with these anthropomorphic expressions 
and manifestations, moreover, are specific declarations which repress any 
materializing conceptions of God ; as, for example, that heaven is his throne 
and the earth his footstool (Is. GG : 1 ), and that the heaven of heavens can- 
not contain him (IK. 8 :27). 

Ex. 33 : 18-20 declares that man cannot see God and live ; 1 Cor. 2 : 7-16 intimates that with- 
out the teaching of God's Spirit wo cannot know God; all this teaches that God is 
above sensuous perception, in other words, that he is not a material being. The second 
commtmd of the decalogue does not condemn sculpture and painting, but only the 
makinir of images of Gud. It forbids our conceiving God after the likeness of a things 
but it docs not forbid our concei\ing God after the likeness of our inward self, i. e., as 
personal. This again shows that God is a spiritual being. Imtigination canbeusedin 
religion, and great help can be derived from it. Yet we do not know God by imagina- 
tion, —imagination only helps us vividly to malize the presence of the God whom we 
already know. We may almost siiy that some men have not imagination enough to be 
religious. But imagination must not lose its wings. In its representations of God, 
it must not be confined to a picture, or a form, or a place. Humanity tends too much 
to rest in the material and the sensuous, and we must avoid all representations of God 
which would identify the 13eing who is worshiped with the helps used in order to real- 
ize his presence ; John 4 : 24 — " they that worship him must worship in spirit and truth." 

An Egyptian Hymn to the Nile, dating from the 19th dynasty ( Uth century B. C), 
contains these words : '* His abode is not known ; no shrine is found with painted fig- 
ures ; there is no building that can contain him " ( Cheyne, Isaiah, 2 : 120 ). The repudi-^ 
ation of images among the ancient Persians (Herod. 1:131), as among the Japanese 
Shintos, indicates the remains of a primitive spiritual religion. The representation of 
Jehovah with body or form degrades him to the level of heathen gods. Pictures of the 
Almighty over the chancels of Romanist cathedrals confine the mind and degrrade the 
conception of the worshiiier. We may use imagination in prayer, picturing God as a 
benignant form holding out arms of mercy, but we should regard such pictures only 
as scaffolding for the building of our edifice of worship, while we recognize, with the 
Scripture, that the reality worshiped is immaterial and spiritual. Otherwise our idea of 
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God is brought down to the low level of man^s material beinpr. Even man's spiritual 
nature may be misrepresented by physical images, as when mediicval artists pictui^ 
death, by painting a doll-like figure lca\ing the body at the mouth of the person dying. 
The longing for a tangible, incarnate God meets its satisfaction in J(*8us Christ. Yet 
even pictures of Christ soon lose their power. Luther said : ** If I have a picture of 
Christ in my heart, why not one upon canvas?'* We answer: Because the jiii^ture in 
the heart is capable of change and improvement, ns w<* ourselves change and improve: 
the picture upon canvas is fixed, and holds to old conceptions which we should out^ 
grow. Thomas Carlyle : ** Men never think of painting the face of Christ, till they loee 
the impression of him upon their hearts." Swedenborg, in modem times, represents 
the view that G(xl exists in the shape of a man — an anthroiiomorphism of which the 
making of idols is only a grosser and more liarbarous form ; s^ H. B. Smith, System of 
Theolog}', 0. 10. This is also the doctrine of Mormonism ; see SiKsncer, Catechism of 
Luitcr Day Saint.s. The Mormons teach that God is a man ; that he has numerous wives 
by whom he |>eopless])ace with an infinite number of spirits. Christ was a favorite son 
by a favorite wife, but birth as man was the only way he could come into the enjoy- 
ment of real life. These spirits are all the sons of God, but they can realize and enjoy 
their sonship only through birth. They are about every one of us pleading to be born. 
Hence, polygamy. 

Wo come now to consider the positive import of the term Spirit. The 
spirituality of God involves tlie two attributes of Life and Persomility. 

1. Life. 

The Scriptures represent God as tlie living GckL 

J>r. 10 :10 — " He is the liring God" ; 1 Thos. 1 : 9 — "tamed onto God from idols, to serre a limg and tmt 
God": John 5:26— "htthUfe in himself": r/. 14:6— "I am . . . the life." and Heb. 7 : 16 — " the power of aa 
endless life " ; Rer. 11 : 11 — " the Spirit of life." 

Life is a simple idea, and is incapable of real definition. Wo know it, 
however, in ourselves, and we can perceive the insufficiency or inconsist- 
ency of certain current definitions of it. We cannot regard life in God as 

(a) Mere process, without a subject; for we cannot conceive of a 
divine life without a God to live it. 

Verxioi licwes. Problems of Life and Mind, 1:10— "Life and mind are processes; 
neither is a substance ; neither is a force ; . . . the name given to the whole gnuip of 
phenomena IxHiomes the personiflcaition of the phenomena, and the product is suppose<.1 
to have been the produc«r." Here we have a product without any pnxiucer— a scries 
of i)henomena without any substance of which they are manifestations. In a similar 
manner we read In Dewey, Psychology, 247 — " S<'lf is an avtMtU' It is not something 
wiiich ac(«; it is activity. ... It is constituted by activities. . . . Through its activity 
the soul f«." Here It does not api)car how there can be activity, without any subject 
or b<dng that is active. The inconsistt^ncy of this view in manifest when Dewey goes 
on to say: "The activity may further or develop the self,*' and when he speaks of 
" the organic activity of the self." So Dr. Burden Sanderson : " Life is a state of ceaso- 
leHs change,- a state of change with permanence ; living matter ever changes while it 
is ever the same." " Plus 5a change, plus c' est la m^me chose." But this permanent 
thing in the midst of change is the subject, the self, the being, that has life. 

Nor can we regard life as 

( 6 ) Mere cornspondenoe with outward condition and environment ; 
for this would render im^mssible a life of God l)ef<jre the existonco of the 
universe. 

IVrsM* Herl)ert Spencer, Biology, 1:6^71— "Life is the definite combination of 
h('t(>rogeneous changes, both simultaneous and suc<!C><>8ive, in correspondence with 
external cot^xistences and sequencers." Here we have, at Itent, a definition of physical 
and Unite life ; and even this is insufficient, because the definition n>cognizes no origi- 
nal source of activity within, but only a iM)wer of reacticm in response to stimulus 
from without. We might as well say that the boiling tea-kettle is alive ( Mark Hop- 
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Idns ). Wc And this defect also in Robert Browningr'B lines in The Blngr and the Book 
(ITiePope, 1307): "O Thou — a« represented here to me In such conception as my 
soul allows— Under thy measureless, my atom-width ! — Man*s mind, what is it but a 
convex f^lass Wherein are gathered all the scattered points Picked out of the inmicn- 
Bity of sky. To reunite there, be our heaven for earth. Our known Unknown, our God 
revealed to man '/ " Life is something more t ban a passive receptivity. 

( c ) Life is rather mental energy, or energy of intellect, affection, and 
wilL God is the living God, as having in his own being a source of being 
and activity, ]K)th for himself and others. 

IJfe means energy, activity, movement. Aristotle: "Life is energy of mind.** 
Wordsworth, Excursion, book 5: GO!— *' Life is love and Immortality, The Being one, 
and one the eleniont. . . . Life, I repeat, is energy of love Divine or human.'* Prof. 
C. L. Herrick, on Critics of Ethical Monism, in Denifton Quarterly, Dec. 1896: 248— 
" Force is energy under resistance, or self -limited en(?rgy. for all iiarts of the universe 
are derived from the energy. Energy manifesting itself under self-conditioning or 
differential forms is force. The change of pure energy into force is creation.** Prof. 
Herrick quotes from S. T. Coleridge, Anima Poette : *' Space is the name for God ; it is 
the most perfect image of soul— pure soul being to us nothing but unresisted action. 
Whenever action is resisted, limitation begins — and limitation is the first constituent 
of body; the more omnipresent it is in a given situce, the more that space is body oc 
matter; and thus all body presupi>oses soul, inasmuch as all resistance presupposes 
action." Schelling : **" Life is the tendency to individualism." 

If spirit in man implies life, spirit in G(xl implies endless and inexhaustible life. The 
total life of the universe is only a faint image of that moving energy which we call the 
life of God. Dewey, Psychology. 258— " The sense of l>cing alive Is much more vivid 
in childhocNl tlian afterwanls. Leigh Hunt says that, when he was a child, the sight of 
certain palings painted red gave him keener pleasure than any experience of manhood.*' 
Matthew Arnold : '* Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, But to be young was very 
heaven." The child's delight In country scenes, un<l our intensified perceptions in brain 
fever, show uh by contrast how shallow and turbid is the stream of our ordinary life. 
Tennyson, Two Voices : *' 'T is life, whereof our nerves are scant. Oh life, not death, for 
which we pant ; More life, and fuller, that we want." That life the needy human spirit 
finds only In the infinite God. Instead of Ty ndali's : ** Matter has in it the promise and 
potency of every form of life," we accept Sir William Crookcs's dictum : ** Life has in 
it the promise and potency of every form of matter.'* See A. H. Strong, on The Living 
God, in Philos. and Itoliglon, 180-187. 

2. Personality. 

The Scriptures represent God as a personal being. By i)er8onality we 
mean the power of self -consciousness and of self-determination. By way 
of further explanation we remark : 

( a ) Self-consciousness is more than consciousness. This last the brute 
may be supiK)sed to possess, since the brute is not an automaton. Man is 
distinguii-hed from the ])rute by his power io objectify self. Man is not 
only conscious of his own acts and states, but by aljstniction and reflection 
he recognizes the self wliich is the subject of these acts and states, (b) 
Self-determination is more than determination. The brute shows determi- 
nation, but his determination is the result of influences from without; there 
is no inner sj^ontanoity. Man, by virtue of his free-will, determines his 
action from \^'ithin. He determines self in view of motives, but his deter- 
mination is not caused by motives ; he himself is the cause. 

God, as personal, is in the highest degree self-conscious and self -deter- 
mining. The rise in our own minds of the idea of God, as personal, 
depends largely upon our recognition of i)ersonality in ourselves. Those 
who deny spirit in man x^lace a bar in the way of the recognition of this 
attribute of God. 
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Ex. 3 : 14— "ind God laid onto Hoses, I am THAT I AM : and he said, Thus shalt tkon uj onto th« ehildrsn of 
Israol, I AM kath sent me onto joo." God is not tho ovcrlastiug ** It is," or ** I was," but the 
evcrlustinsr ** I am " ( Morris. Philosophy and Christianity, 128) ; " I am " impUes both 
personality and i)rc8enoe. 1 Cor. 2 : 11 — " Uie tilings of God none knoweth, uto the Spirit of God " ; Bph. 1 : 9 
— " good pleanire which he porpoied " ; 11 — " ths eoonsel of his vill." Definitions of personality are the 
following: Boothius—'* Persona est animae rationalis indivldua substantia '*( quoted 
in Domor, Glaubenslohrc, 2 : 415). F. W. Robertson, Genesis 3—** Personality— self- 
consciousness, will, character." Porter, Human Intellect, 026— ** Distinct subsistenoe, 
either actually or latently self-conscious and self -determining." Harris, Philos. Basis 
of Theism : Person — '* being, conscious of self, subsisting in individuality and Identity, 
and endowed with intuitive reason, rational sensibility, and free-wilL" See Harris, 98, 
99, quotation from Manscl — '*The freedom of the will is so far from being, as It is 
generally considered, a controvertible question in philosophy, that it is the fundamen- 
tal postulate without which all action and all speculation, philosophy in all its branches 
and human consciousness itself, would be impossible." 

One of the most astounding announcements In all literature is that of Matthew 
Arnold, in his ** Literature and Dogma,** that the Hebrew Scriptures recognize in God 
only '* the power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness " — the God of pantheism. 
The *'I AM " of Ex. 3 : 14 could hardly have been so misunderstood, if Matthew Arnold had 
not lost the sense of his own personality and roeponsibility. From free-will in man we 
rise to freedom in God— ** That living Will that shall endure. When all that seems shall 
puffer shock." Observe that personality needs to be accompanied by life— the power 
of self -consciousness and self-determination needs to be accompanied by activity— in 
order to moke up our total idea of God as Spirit. Only this personality of God gives 
proper meaning to his punishments or to his forgiveness. See Bib. Sao., April, 1884 : 
217-233; Eichhom, die PcrsUnlichkeit Gottes. 

Illingworth, Divine and Human Personality, 1 : 25, shows that the sense of personal- 
ity has had a gradual growth ; that its pre-Christian recognition was imperfect ; that its 
final definition has been due to Christianity. In 29-53, he notes the characteristics'of 
personality as reason, love, will. The brute jyerMivea ; only the man apperceives^ i, e., 
recognizes his perception as belonging to himself. In the German story, Dreitluglein, 
the throe-eyed child, had besides her natural pair of eyes one other to see what the pair 
did, and besides her natural will had an additional will to set the first to going right. 
On consciousness and self-consciousness, see Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 179-189— ** In con- 
sciousness tho object is another substance than tho subject ; but in self-consoiousneas 
the object is the same substance as the subject." Tennyson, in his Palace of Art, speaks 
of ** the abysmal depths of personality.'* We do not fully know ourselves, nor yet our 
relation to God. But the divine consciousness embraces the whole divine content of 
being : " the Spirit seareheth all things, jea, the deep things of God " ( i Cor. 2 : 10 ). 

Wo are not fully masters of ourselves: Our self-determination is as limited as is 
our self-consciousness. But the divine will is absolutely without hindranoe; God's 
activity is constant, intense, infinite ; Job 23 : 13-" What his soul desireth, eren that he doeth "; John 5: 
17 — "Mj Father worketh eTen ontil now, and I work." Self-knowledge and self-mastery are the 
dignity of man ; they are also the dignity of God ; Tennyson : " Self-reverence, self- 
knowledge, self-control. These three lead life to sovereign power." Robert Browning, 
The Last Ride Together : " What act proved all its thought had been ? What will but 
felt the fleshly screen ? " Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 6, 161, 21&-265— *• Per- 
haps the root of personality is capacity for affection.'* .... Our personality is incom- 
plete; we reason truly only with God helping; our love in higher Love endures; we 
will rightly, only as God works in us to will and to do ; to make us truly ourselves we 
need an influitc Personality to supplement and energize our own ; we are complete only 
in Christ ( Col 2 : 9, 10— "In him dwelleth all the ftUness of the Godhead bodilj, and in him ye are nude ftilL*' 

Webb, on the Idea of Personality as applied to God, in Jour. Theol. Studies, 2:60— 
** Self knows itself and what is not itself as two, just because both alike are embraced 
within the unity of its experience, stand out against this background, the apprehen- 
sion of which is the very essence of that rationality or personality which distin- 
guishes us from the lower animals. We find that background, God, present in us, or 
rather, we find ourselves present in it. But if I find myself present in it, then it, as more 
complete, is simply more personal than I. Our not-self is outside of us, so that we are 
finite and lonely, but God's not-self is within him, so that there is a mutual inwardness 
of love and insight of which the most perfect communion among men is only a faint 
symbol. We are ' hermit-spirits,' as Keble says, and we come to union with others 
only by realizing our union with God. Personality is not impenetrable in man, for 
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'in liim ve liTe, ud moT«, iind kiTe tnr being ' ( ids 17: 28 ), and ' tkat wkiek httk bam mid* if life in kiB * 
(Joknl:3, 4)." Palmer, Theolo^c Deflnition, 39 — '* That which hap its cauae without 
itself is a thing', while that which has its cause within itself is a person.*' 

Second Division, — Infinity , and attributes therein involved. 

By infiuity wc mean, not that the divine nature has no known limits 
or bonnds, but that it has no limits or bonnds. That which has simply no 
known limits is the indefinite. The infinity of God implies that he is in 
no way limited by the universe or confined to the nniverse ; he is tran- 
scendent as well as immanent. Transcendence, however, must not be con- 
ceived as freedom from merely sjiatiul restrictions, but rather as unlimited 
resource, of which God's glory is the expression. 

Pi. 145:3— "his greatness is onasarehable"; Job 11: 7-9— "high as hearen . . . deeper than Shaol "; Is. 66 : 1— 
*' leaven is mj throne, and the earth is mj footstool " ; 1 L 8 : 27 — " HetTen and the heaTen of heaTsns cannot contain 
thee " ; Rom. 11 : 33 — " how nnsearchable are his jodgments, and his ways past finding oat " There can be no 
infinite number, sinc« to any asslflrnable number a unit can be added, which shows that 
this number was notiuflnite before. There can be no infinite universe, because an 
infinite universe Is conceivable only as an infinite number of worlds or of minds. God 
hinuwlf Is the only real Infinite, and the universe is but the finite expresBlon or symbol 
of his grreatness. 

We therefore object to the statement of Lotze, Microcosm, 1:446— "The complete 
system, fn*asped in Its totality, offers an expression of the whole nature of the One. 
.... The Cause makes actual existence its complete manifestation.'* In a similar way 
Schurman, Belief in God, 26, 173-178. grrants infinity, but denies transoendenoe : **The 
infinite Spirit may Include the finite, as the idea of a single organism embraces within a 
single life a plurality of members and functions. . . . The world is the expression of 
an ever active and inexhaustible will. That the external manifestation is as boundlera 
as the life it exprcsssos, science makes exceedingly probable. In any event, we have 
not the slightest reason to contrast the flnitude of the world with the Infinity of God. 
• ... If the natural order is eternal and inflnite, as there seems no reason to doubt, it 
will be difficult to find a meaning for * beyond ' or * before.' Of this illimitable, ever- 
exi«itlng universe, God is the inner grround or sulistance. There is no evidence, neither 
does any religious need require us to believe, that the divine Being manifest in the 
universe has any actual or possible existence elsewhere, in some transcendent sphere. 
.... The divine will can express Itself only as it does, because no other expression 
would reveal what it is. Of su(;h a will, the universe is the eternal expression. " 

In explanation of the term infinity, we may notice : 

( a ) That infinity can belong to but one Being, and therefore cannot be 
shared with the universe. Infinity is not a negative but a positive idea. 
It does not take its rise from an impotence of thought, but is an intuitive 
conviction which constitutes the basis of all other knowledge. 

See Porter, Human I ntelloct, 661, 663, and this CJompendium, pages 59-62. Versus Man- 
sel, Proleg. Ix)gica, chap. 1 — "Such negative notions . . . imply at once an attempt to 
think, and a failure in that attempt." On the contrary, the conception of the Infinite 
is perfectly distinguishable from that of the finite, and is both necessary and logically 
prior to that of the finite. This is not true of our idea of the universe, of which all we 
know is finite and dependent. We therefore regard such utterances as those of Lotzo 
and Schurman above, and those of Chamberlin and Caird below, as pantheistlo In ten- 
dency, although the lielicf of these writers m divine and human personality saves 
them from falling into other errors of pantheism. 

Prof. T. C. Chanil)erlin, of the University of Chicago : "It is not sufficient to the 
modem sciontiflc thought to think of a Ruler outside of the universe, nor of a universe 
with the Ruler outside. A supreme Being who does not embrace all the aotivitlee and 
possit)illtics and potencies of the universe seems something less than thesupremest 
Being, and a univiu-se with a Ruler outside seems something less than a universe. 
And therefore the thought is growing on the minds of scientitlc thinkers that the 
supreme Being is the universal Being, embracing and comprehending all things." 
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Caird, Evolut'j^n o^ Religrion, 3:62— *' lieli*rion, if it would continue to oxint, must 
combino the monotheistic idea with that whicli it has often rcf^urdiMl as its greatest 
enemy, the spirit of pantlieism." Wo Riunt in reply that relijk|:ion must appropriate 
the element of truth in i>anthcisra, namely, that G<k1 is the only substance, ground 
and principle of bein^, but we regard It as fatal to rcligrion to side with pantheism in 
its denials of God's transcendence and of God's personality. 

(h) That the infinity of God does not involve his identity with *the all/ 
or the sum of existence, nor prevent the coexistence of derived and finite 
beings to which he bears relation. Infinity iinpHes simply that God exists 
in no necessary relation to finite things or beings, and that whatever limita- 
tion of the divine miture results from their existence is, on the part of God, 
a self- limitation. 

Ps. 113: 5, 6 — "that hambletb himself to behold the things that are in betTen and in the eartL" It is 
involved in God's infinity that there should be no ttarriers to his self-limitation in crea- 
tion and redemption ( see pa^e 9, F.). Jacob Boehme said : ** God is infinite, for God is 
all." But this is to make God all imperfection, as well as all perfecti(m. Harris, 
Philos. Basis Theism : " The i-elation of the absolute to the finite is not the mathematical 
relation of a total to its parts, but it is a dynamical and rational relation." Shedd, 
Dogm. Theol., 1 : 189-lia — " The intinite is not the totiil ; * the all* is a pseudo-infinite, 
and to assert that it is greater than the simple intinite is the same error that is com- 
mitted in mathematics when it is assi'rted that an infinite number plus a vast flnit« 
number is greater than the simple infinite?." FuUerton, Conception of the Infinite, 90 — 
**The Infinite, though it involves unlimited possibility of quantity, is not itself a quan- 
titative but rather a qualitative conception." Hovey, Studies of Ethics and Relifrlon, 
39-47— ** Any number of finite Innings, minds, loves, wills, cannot reveal fully an infinite 
Beinff, Mind, Ix)ve, Will. God must be transcendent as well aa immanent in the uni- 
verse, or he is n<*ither infinite nor an object of supreme worship." 

Clarke, Christian Theology, 117 — " Great as the universe is, God is not limited to it, 
wholly absorbed by what he is doing in it, and capable of doing nothing more. God in 
the universe Is not like the life of the tree in the tree, which docs all that it is capable 
of in making the tree what it is. God in the universe is rather like the spirit of a man 
in his body, which is greater than his body, able to direct his body, and cai>ab1e of 
a(;tlvities in which his body has no share. God is a free spirit, personal, self -directing, 
unexhausted by his present activities." The Persian poet said truly : ** The world is a 
bud from his bow(;r of beauty ; the sun is a spark from the light of his wisdom ; the 
sky is a bubble on the sea of his i)Ower." Faber: **For greatness which is influito 
makes room For all things in its lap to lie. We should be crushed by a magnifioenoo 
Short of infinity. We share in what is infinite ; * t is ours. For we and it alike are Thine. 
What I enjoy, great God, by right of Thee, Is more than doubly mine." 

( c ) That the infinity of God is to bo conceived of as intensive, rather 
than as extensive. We do not attribute to God infinite extension, but 
rather infinite energy of spiritual life. That which acts up to the measure 
of its power is simply natural and physical force. Man rises above nature 
by virtue of his reserves of power. But in God the reserve is infinite. 
There is a transcendent element in him, which no self- revelation exhausts, 
whether creation or redemption, whether law or i^romise. 

Transcendence is not mere outsidenoss, — it is rather boundless supply within. God is 
not infinite by virtue of existing ** extra flammantia mu>nia mundi " ( Lucretius ) or 
of filling a space outside of space, — he Is rather infinite by being the pure and perfect 
Mind that passes beyond all phenomena and constitutes the ground of them. The for- 
mer conception of infinity Is simply supra-cosmic, the latter alone is prqperly tran- 
scendent ; see Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 244. *' God is the lining God, and has not yet 
spoken his last word on any subject " ( G. W. Nort hrup ). God's life ** operates unspent." 
T'dcre is ** ever more to follow." The legend stamped with the Pillars of Hercules 
upon th? old coins of Spain was iVic pluA tiZtra— "Nothing beyond," but when Colum- 
bus discovered America the legend was fitly changed to Plus ultra — ''' More beyond." 
eo the motto of the University of Bochester is McUara — " Better things." 
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Sinco Gmrs inflnito resources are pled^^d to aid us, we may, as Emerson bids us, 
** hitch our waflron to a star," and believe in progrross. Tenn>'8on, Locksley Hall : 
" Men, my brothers, men tlie workers, ever reaping: somethlnfir new. That which they 
have done but earnest of tlie things that they shall do." Millet's L* Angeius is a wit- 
ness to man's need of God's transcendence. Millet's aim was to paint, not air but 
prayer. We need a God who iz not confined to nature. As Moses at the beginning of 
his ministry cried, "Show m^ I pnj thee, thj ^lory " ( Iz. 33 : 13 ), so we need marked experiences 
at the beginning of the Christian life, in order that we may be living witnesses to the 
supernatural. And our Lord promises such manifestations of himself : John 14 : 21 — " I 
will loTo him, and will nunifeit myaelf nnto him." 

Ph. 71 : 15 — " H J month shall tell of thy ri^hteonmea, And of tiij salTation all the day ; For I know not the nomben 
thereof " » it is infinite. Pa. 89 : 2 — " Hercj ihall be bailt ap foreTer " » ever growing manif estat ions 
and cycles of fulfilment — first literal, then spiritual. Pa. 113 : 4-6 — " JehoTah it high abore all 
nations, ind his glorj aboTe the heaTons. ¥ho is like nnto Jehorah onr God, That hath his seat on high, That 
hnmbleth himself [stoopeth down] to behold The things that are in hearen and in the earth 7 " Mai. 2 : 15 — 
" did he not make one, although he had the reaidne of the Spirit 7 " » he might have created many wives 
for Adam, though he did actually create but one. In this " nsidne of the Spirit," says OcUd- 
well. Cities of our Faith, 370, ** there yet lies latent —as winds lie calm in the air of a 
summer noon, as heat immense lies cold and bidden in the mountains of coal — the 
blessing and the life of nations, the infinite enlargement of Zion." 

Is. 52 : 10 —"Jehorah hath made bare his holj arm " » nature does not exhaust or entomb God ; 
nature is the mantle in which he commonly reveals himself ; but he is not fettered by 
the robe he wears— he can thrust it aside, and make bare his arm in providential inter- 
positions for earthly deliverance, and in mighty movements of history for the salva- 
tion of the sinner and for the setting up of his own kingdom. See also John 1:16— "of 
his ftdnesB we all reoeired, and graoe for grace" » " Each blessing appropriated became the foun- 
dation of a greater blessing. To have realized and used one measure of grace was to 
have gained a larger measure in exchange for it x^P^^ ^^^ xapiro^ " ; so Westcott, in 
Bib. Com., in loco. Christ can ever say to the believer, as ho said to Nathanael ( John 
1 : 50 ) : *' then shalt see greater things than these." 

Because God Is infinite, he can love each believer as much as if that single soul were 
the only one for whom he had to care. Both in providence and in redemption the 
whole heart of God is busy with plans for the interest and happiness of the single 
Christian. Threattnilngs do not half reveal God, nor his promises half express the 
" eternal weight of glorj ' ( 2 Cor. 4 : 17 ). Dante, Paradiso, 19 : 40-63 — God ** Could not upon the 
universe so write The impress of his power, but that his word Must still be left in dis- 
tance infinite." To " limit the Holj One of Israel " (Ps. 78 : 41 — marg. ) is falsehood as well as sin. 

This attribute of infinity, or of transcendence, qualifies all the other attributes, and 
so Is the foundation for the rei)rc8entations of majesty and glory as belonging to God 
(see Ex. 33:18; Ps.l9:l: Is. 6 :3; Mat. 6:13; icts7:2; Rom.l:23; 9:23 ;Eeb. 1:3; 1 Pet 4:14; Rer. 21:23). 
Olory is not itself a divine attribute ; it is rather a result — an objective result — of the 
exercise of the divine attributes. Thisglory exists irres|>eotlve of the revelation and 
recognition of it In the creation (John 17 : 5 ). Only God can worthily perceive and rev- 
erence his own glory. He does all for his own glory. All religion is founded on the 
glory of God. All worship is the result of this immanent quality of the di\ine nature. 
Kedney, Christian Doctrine, l:3»50-373, 2:354, apparently conceives of the divine 
glory as un eternal material environment of Grod, from which the universe is fash- 
ioned. This seems to contradict both the spirituality and the infinity of God. God's 
infinity implies absolute completen<«ss apart from anything external to himself. We 
proceed therefore to consider the attributes involved in infinity. 

Of tlie attributes involved in Infinity, we mention : 

1. Self-existence. 

By self-existence we mean 

(a) That God is ^^ causa sui,** having the ground of his existence in him- 
self. Every being must have the ground of its existence either in or out 
of itself. We have the ground of our existence outside of us. God is not 
thus dependent. He ia a se ; hence we speak of the oseitj of GkxL 
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Oo<rs sclf-cxistenee Is implied in thoname "Jehonh" (Ex.6:3)and in the declaration 
*' I AM THAT I AM " ( Ex. 3 : 14 ), both of which sifirnify that it is God's nature to be. Self- 
existence is certainly incomprehensible to us, yet a self-existent person is no greater 
mystery than a self-existent thing, such as Herbert Spencer supposes the universe to 
(»e ; indeed it is not so grreat a mystery, for it is easier to derive matter from mind than 
to derive mind from matter. See Porter, Human Intellect, 661. Joh. Angelus Sileslus : 
" Gott ist das was Er ist ; Ich was Ich dureh Ihn bin ; Doch kennst du Einen wohl. So 
kennst du mich und Ihn." Martineau, Types, 1 : 308— ** A cause may be eternal, but 
nothing that is caused can be so." Ho protests against the phrase ** causa suV* So 
Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 1 : 338, objects to the phrase ** God is his own cause," because Qod 
is the uncaused Being. But when we speak of God as ** causa sui^** we do not attribute 
to him b^ciniiing of existence. The phrase means rather that the ground of his exist- 
ence is not outside of himself, but that he himself is the living spring of all energy 
and of all being. 

But lost this should be be misoonstraed, we add 

( 6 ) That God exists by the necessity of his own being. It is his nature 
to be. Hence the existence of God is not a contingent but a necessaiy 
existence. It is grounded, not in his volitions, but in his nature. 

Julius Mttller, Doctrine of Sin, 2 : 126, 130, 170, seems to hold that Qod is primarily 
will, so that the essence of God is his act : ** God's essence does not precede his free- 
dom " ; *' if the essence of God were for him something given, something already pres- 
ent, the question *from whence it was given?* could not be evaded; God's essence 
must in this case have its origin in something apart from him, and thus the true con- 
ception of God would be entirely swept away." But this implies that truth, reason, 
love, holiness, equally with God's essence, are all products of will. If Gk)d*s essence, 
moreover, were his act, it would be in the power of God to annihilate himself. Act 
presupposes essence ; else there is no God to act. The will by which God exists, and in 
virtue of which he is causa sui, is therefore not will in the sense of volition, but will in 
the sense of the whole movement of his active being. With Mttller's view Thoma- 
sius and Delitzsch are agreed. For refutation of it, see Phllippl, Glaubenslehre, 8 : 68. 

God's essence is not his act, not only because this would imply that he oould destroy 
himself, but also iKXMiUse before willing there must be being. Those who hold God's 
essence to be simple activity are impelled to this view by the fear of postulating some 
dead thing in God which preoedes all exercise of faculty. So Miller, B\'olution of 
Love, 43 — '* Perfect action, conscious and volitional, is the highest generalization, 
the ultimate unit, the unconditioned nature, of infinite Being " ; i. e., God's nature 
is subjective action, while external nature is his objective action. A better statement, 
however, is that of Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 170— " While there is a necessity in the 
soul, it becomes controlling only through freedom ; and we may say that everyone 
must constitute himself a rational soul. . • • This is absolutely true of God." 

2. Immutability. 

By this we mean that the nature, attributes, and will of God are exempt 
from all change. Reason teaches us that no change is possible in God, 
whether of increase or decrease, progress or deterioration, contraction or 
development. AU change must be to better or to worse. But God is 
absolute perfection, and no change to better is possible. Change to worse 
would be equally inconsistent with perfection. No cause for such change 
exists, either outside of God or in God himself. 

Psalm 102 : 27— " thoa art tlM same** ; Mai. 3:6— ''I, Jehorah, change not" ; Jamas 1: 17— "with whom oan be 
no Tariation, neithBr shadow that is east bj taming." Spenser, Faerie Queen, Cantos of Mutability, 
8:2 — " Then 'gin I think on that which nature aayde. Of that same time when no more 
change shall be. But steadfast rest of all things, firmly stayed Upon the pillours of 
eternity ; For all that moveth doth in change delight. But henceforth all shall rest 
eternally With him that is the Qod of Sabaoth hight; Oh thou great Sabaoth God, 
grant me that Sabbath's sight I " Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 140, defines immutability 
as ** the constancy and continuity of the divine nature which exists through all the 
divine acts as their law and source." 

17 
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bercd Noah. WhJlo wo change, God doo6 not. Thore is no fickleness or inconstancy in 
tilm. Where we once found him, there wo may find him still, as Jacob did at Bethel 
( Gen. 35 : 1, 6, 9 ). Immutability is a consolation to the faithful, but a terror to God's ene- 
mies ( Mai. 3:6 — "!, Jehorah, ckangt not ; therefore je, ions of Jaoob, are not oonsnmed " ; Pa. 7 : 11 — " a God tkat 
hath indignation ererj daj " ). It is consistent with constant activity in nature and in grace 
( John 5 : 17 — " H7 Father worketh even ontil now, and I work '* ; Job 23 : 13, U — " he is in one mind, and who ean 
torn him 7 ... For he performeth that which it appointed for me : and many nch thinga are witii him " ). If 
God's immutability were immobility, we could not wor^p him, any more than the 
ancient Greeks were able to worship Fate. Arthur Hugh Clough : ** It fortifies my 
soul to know. That, though I perish. Truth is so : That, how8oe*er I stray and range, 
Whatc'er I do. Thou dost not change. I steadier step when I recall That, if I slip. Thou 
dost not fall.'* On this attribute see Chamock, Attributes, 1 : 310-382 ; Domcr, Gesam- 
mclte Schrif ten, 188-377 ; translated in Bib. Sac., 1879 : 2S-IS9, 809-223. 

3. Unity. 

By this we mean (a) that the divine nature is undivided and indivisible 
( units ) ; and ( 6 ) that there is but one infinite and perfect Spirit {unicus ). 

Dent. 6 : 4 — "Hear, Israel: Jehorah oar God is one JehoTah" ; Is. 44 : 6— "besides me there is no God" ; 
John5:44— "theonljGod"; 17:3 — "the onlj true God"; 1 Cor.8:4— "no0odbntone";lTim.l:17— "theonly 
God" ; 6 : 15— "the blessed and only Potentate": Kph. 4:5, 6 — " one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is orer all, and through all, and in all" When we read in Mason, Faith of the 
Gospel, 25 — '*The unity of God is not numerical, denying the existence of a second ; it 
is integral, denying the posBibility of division," we reply that the unity of God is 
both,— it includes both the numerical and the intefirral elements. 

Humboldt, in his Cosmos, has pointed out that the unity and creative agency of the 
heavenly Father have given unity to the order of nature, and so have furnished the 
impulse to modern physical science. Our faith in a ** universe '* rests historically upon 
the demonstration of God^s unity which has been given by the incarnation and death 
of Christ. Tennyson, In Memoriam : **That €k)d who ever lives and loves, One Ck>d, one 
law, one element. And one far off divine event To which the whole creation moves.'* 
See A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 184-187. Alexander McLaren: "The heathen 
have many gods because they have no one that satisfies hungrry hearts or corresponds 
to their unconscious ideals. Completeness is not reached by piecing together many 
fragments. The wise merchantman will gladly barter a sack fullof* goodly pearls* 
for the one of great price. Happy they who turn away from the many to embrace 
the One 1 " 

Against |)olytheism, tritheism, or dualism, we may urge that the notion 
of two or more Gods is self -contradictory ; since each limits the other and 
destroys his godhood. In the nature of things, infinity and absolute per- 
fection are possible only to one. It is unphilosophical, moreover, to 
assume the existence of two or more Gods, when one will explain all the 
facts. The unity of God is, however, in no way inconsistent with the doc- 
trine of the Trinity ; for, while this doctrine holds to the existence of 
hypostatical, or personal, distinctions in the divine nature, it also holds 
that this divine nature is numerically and eternally one. 

Pol3rthcism is man's attempt to rid himself of the notion of responsibility to one 
moral lawgiver and Judge by dividing up his manifestations, and attributing them 
to separate wills. So Force, in the terminology of some modem theorizers, is only 
God with his moral attributes left out. *' Henotheism " ( says Max Mtiller, Origin and 
Growth of Religion, 286) ** conceives of each individual god as unlimited by the power 
of other gods. Each is felt, at the time, as supreme and absolute, notwithstanding the 
limitations which to our minds must arise from his power being conditioned by the 
power of all the gods.'* 

Even polytheism cannot rest in the doctrine of many gods, as an exclusive and ali- 
comprchcnding explanation of the universe. The Greeks believed in one supreme 
Fate that ruled both gods and men. Aristotle : ** God, though he is one, has man/' 
names, because he is called according to states into which he is ever entering anew.*' 
The doctrine of GKmI's unity should teach men to give up hope of any other God, to 
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reveal himself to them or to save them. They are in the hands of the one and only 
God, and therefore there is but one law, one grospeU one salvation ; one doctrine, one 
duty, one destiny. We cannot rid ourselves of responsibility by calling: ourselves 
mere congt^ries of impretsslons or mere victims of circumstance. As Gk>d is one, so 
the soul made in Go<l's imacre is one also. On the origrin of polytheism, see articles by 
Tholuck, in Rib. Repos., 2 : 84, 246, 441, and Max MUller, Science of Religion, m. 

Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 83— *'Tho Alpha and Omega, thebeffinnln^ 
and end and sum and meanintf of Reing, is but One. We who believe in a personal 
God do not believe in a limited God. We do not mean one more, a bigger specimen of 
existenec!8, amongst existences. Rather, we mean that the reality of existence Itself 
is ]ier»onal : that Power, that Law, that life, that Thought, that Love, are ultimately, 
in their very reality, identified in one supreme, and that necessarily a personal Exist* 
ence. Now such supremo Reing cannot be multiplied : It is incapable of a plural : It 
cannot be a generic term. There cannot be more than one all-inclusive, more than 
one ultimate, more than one God. Nor has Christian thought, at any point, for any 
moment, dared or endured the least approach to such a thought or phrase as *two 
Go<is.* If the Father is God, and the Son God, they are both the same Gk>d wbolly« 
unreservedly. God is a particular, an unique, not a general, term. Each is not only 
God, but is the very same *singularis unicus et totus Deus.' They are not both genera 
ically God, as though *God * could be an attribute or predicate; but both identieany 
God, the God, the one all-inclusive, indivisible, God. ... If the thought that wishes 
to be orthodox had less tendency to become tritheistic, the thought that claims to be 
free would be less Unitarian." 

Third Division. — Perfection^ and attributes therein involved, 

"By perfection wc mean, not mere quantitative completeness, bnt qualita- 
tive excellence. The attributes involved in perfection are moral attributes. 
Biglit action among men presupposes a i)erfect moral organization, a nor- 
mal state of intellect, affection and will. So God's activity presupposes a 
principle of intelligence, of affection, of volition, in his inmost being, and 
the existence of a worthy object for each of these powers of his nature. 
But in eternity past there is nothing existing outside or apart from Gk)d« 
He must find, and he does find, the sufficient object of intellect, affection, 
and will, in himself. There is a self-knowing, a self-loving, a self-willing, 
which constitute his absolute perfection. The consideration of the imma- 
nent attributes is, therefore, properly concluded with an account of that 
truth, love, and holiness, which render God entirely sufficient to himself. 

Hat. 5 : 48 — " T« therefore shall be perfect, as joiu* hearenlj. Father is perfect"; Rom. 12:2— "perfoot vill 
If God"; Col 1:28— "perfect in Christ"; c/. Deat. 32:4- "The Rock, his vork is perfect"; Ps. 18:30 — "At 
for God, his waj is perfect." 

1. Truth. 

By truth we mean that attribute of the divine nature in virtue of which 
God's being and God's knowledge eternally conform to each other. 

In further explanation we remark : 

A. Negatively : 

(a) The immanent truth of God is not to be confounded with that 
veracity and faithfulness wliich partially manifest it to creatures. These 
are transitive truth, and the^ presuppose the absolute and immanent 
attribute. 

Deat 32 : 4 — " A God of faithfulness and withoat iniqaitj, Just and ri^ht is he " ; John 17 : 3 — " the only tnis God *' 
(dAi^d^f); 1 John5:20— " we know him that is true" ( ihv akri^ivov). In both these passages 
a\7i^kv6i describes God as the grenuinc, the real, as distinKuishod from oAij^i^f, the vera- 
cious ( compare John 6 : 32— " the true bread " ; Eeb. 8 : 2 — " the true Ubemade " ). John 14 : 6— " I aa 
. . . thetmtL" As "lam ... the life" slg-nlfles, not "I am the living one," but rather ^I 
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am he who is life and the source of life/* so " I am ... the tmth " siflmiflcs, not " I am the 
truthful one," but "I am he who is truth and the source of truth " — in other words, 
truth of l)Oing, not merely truth of exproesion. So 1 John 5:7— "the Spirit is the trath." 
Cf. 1 Esdras 1 : 38— "The truth abideth and is forever strong* and it Hveth and ruleth 
forever " = personal truth ? See Godet on John 1 :18 ; Shedd, Doflrm- Thcol., 1 : 181. 

Truth is God perfectly revealed and known. It may be likened to the electric cur- 
rent which manifests and measures the power of the dynamo. There is no realm of 
truth apart from the world-fiTound, Just as there is no law of nature that is independent 
of the Author of nature. While we know oursc^lves only partially, God knows himself 
fully. John Caird, Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 1 :193— ** In the life of God there are 
no unrealized possibilities. The presupposition of all our knowledffo and activity is 
that absolute and eternal unity of knowing and being which is only another expression 
for the nature of God. In one sense, he is all reality, and the only reality, whilst all 
finite existence is but a hiTomiug, which never in.** Lowrie, Doctrine of St. John, 
67-63— "Truth is rwility revealed. Jesus is the Truth, because in him the sum of the 
qualities hidden in God is presented and revealed to the world, God's nature in terms 
of an ai'tive force and in relation to his rational creation." This definition however 
ignores the fact that God is truth, apart from and before all creation. As an imma- 
nent attribute, truth implies a conformity of Ood*s knowledge to God's being, which 
ante<latc8 the universe ; see B. ( Zj ) below. 

( b ) Truth in God is not a merely active attribute of the divine nature. 
God is truth, not only in the sense that he is the being who truly knows, 
but also in the sense that he is the truth that is known. The passive pre- 
cedes the active ; truth of being precedes truth of knowing. 

Plato : " Truth is his ( God's ) body, and light his shadow." HoUaz ( quoUkI in Thoma^ 
sius, Christi Person und Werk, 1 : 137 ) says that " truth is the conformity of the divine 
essence with the divine intellect/* See Gerhard, loc. ii : 162 : Kahnis, Dogmatik, 2 : 2T3, 
279; 3: 193— *' Distinguish in God the personal self-consciousness [spirituality, person- 
ality—seepages 262, 253] from the unfolding of this in the divine knowledge, which can 
have no other object but God himself. So far, now, as self-knowing in God is abso- 
lutely identical with his being is he the absolutely true. For truth is the knowledge 
which answers to the being, and the being which answers to the knowledge." 

Royce, World and Individual, 1 : 270— "Truth either may mean that about which 
we Judge, </r it may mean the correspondence between our ideas and their objects.'* 
God's truth is both object of his knowledge and knowledge of his object. Miss Clara 
French, The Dramatic Action and Motive of King John : " You spell Truth with a 
capital, and make it an independent existence to be sought for and absorbed ; but, 
unless truth is God, what can it do for man ? It is only a personality that can touch a 
personality." So we assent to the poet's declaration that ** Truth, crushed to earth, 
shall rise again," only because Truth is personal. Christ, the Revealer of God, is the 
Truth. He is not simply the medium but also the object of all knowledge ; Eph. 4 : 20 — 
" je did notso le&rn Christ" — ye knew more than the doctrine about Christ.— ye knew Christ 
himself ; John 17 : 3 — " this is lile etcnud, that \kbj should know thoe the only trne God, and him whom thou 
didst send, eren Jesus Christ." 

B. Positively : 

(a) All truth among men, whether mathematical, logical, moral, or 
religious, is to be regarded as having its foundation in this immanent tmth 
of the divine nature and as disclosing facts in the being of God. 

There is a higher Mind than our mind. No apostle can say ** I am the truth,** though 
each of them can say ** I speak the truth." Truth is not a scientific or moral, but a 
substantial, thing — " nicht Schulsache, sondem Lebenssache." Here is the dignity of 
education, that knowledge of truth is knowledge of God. The laws of mathematics are 
disclosures to us, not of the divine it^ason merely, for this would imply truth outside 
of and before God, but of the divine nature. J. W. A. Stewart: ** Science is possible 
because God is sc'ientiflc." Plato: "God geometrlzes." Bowne: "The heavens are 
crystalized mathematics." The statement tluit two and two make four, or that virtue 
is commendable and vice condemnable, expresses an everlasting principle in the being 
of God. Separate statements of truth are inexplicable apart from the total revelation 
of truth, and this total revelation is Inexplicable apart from One who is truth and who 
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2. Love. 

By love we mean that attribute of the divine nature in virtue of which 
God is eternally moved to self -communication. 

1 Johns 4:8— "God it lore"; 3:36— "hanby knov ▼• \oj% beoaoie he laid dovn hit lift for u'*; JokB 
17:24— ''thoaloTedst ma More the ftandAtion of t^ world"; Rom.i5:30— "tholovoof thoBpiriC* 

In further explanation we remark : 
A. Negatively : 

( a ) The immanent love of God is not to be confounded with mercy and 
goodness toward creatures. These are its manifestationB, and are to be 
denominated transitive love. 

Thomosius, Chiisti Person und Werk, 1 : 138, 189—*' God*8 regard for the happiness of 
his creatures flows from this self-oommunioating attribute of his nature. Love, in the 
true sense of the word, is living good-will, with impulses to impartatlon and union ; 
self-communication ( bonum communicativnm sui) ; devotion, merging of the ego in 
another, in order to penetrate, fill, bless this other with itself, and In this other, as In 
another self, to possess itself, without giving up itself or losing itself. Love is there- 
fore possible only between persons, and always presupposes personality. Only ajs 
Trinity has Ood love, absolute love ; because as Eather, Son, and Holy Ghoet he stands 
in perfect self-impartation, self-devotion, and oommuni(m with himself.** Julius 
Mtlller, Doct. Sin, 2 : 186— ** God has in himself the eternal and wholly adequate object 
of his love, independently of his relation to the world.** 

In the Greek mythology, Eros was one of the oldest and yet one of the youngest of 
the gods. So Dante makes the oldest angel to be the youngest, because nearest to God 
the fountain of life. In 1 John 2 : 7, 8, " the old oomiMTidiniint '* of love is evermore " a now oommand- 
meni," because it reflects this eternal attribute of Gkxl. *' There is a love unstained by 
selflshncss, Th' outpouring tide of self-abandonment. That loves to love, and deems Its 
preciousness Repaid in loving, though no sentiment Of love returned reward its sacra- 
ment ; Nor stays to question what the loved one will. But hymns its overture with 
blessings immanent; Rapt and sublimed by love's exalting thrill. Loves on, through 
frown or smile, divine, immortal still.*' Clara Elizabeth Ward : " If I could gather 
every look of love. That ever any human creature wore. And all the looks that Joy is 
mother of, All looks of grief that mortals ever bore. And mingle all with God-begot- 
ten grace, Methinks that I should see the Savior's face.** 

(b) Love is not the all-inclusive ethical attribute of GkxL It does not 

include truth, nor does it include holiness. 

Ladd, Philosophy of (Conduct, 368, very properly denies that benevolence is the all- 
inclusive virtue. Justness and Truth, he romarks, are not reducible to benevolence. 
In a review of Ladd's work in Bib. Sao., Jan. 1903 : 185, C. M. Mead adds : ** He comes to 
the conclusion that it is impossible to resolve all the virtues into the generic one of 
love or benevolence without either giving a definition of benevolence which is unwar- 
ranted und virtually nullifies the end aimed at, or failing to recognize certain virtui^s 
which are as genuinely virtues as benevolence itself. Particularly Is it argued that the 
virtues of the will (courage, constancy, temperance), and the virtues of Judgment 
(wisdom. Justness, trueness), get no recognition in this attempt to subsume all vir- 
tues under the one virtue of love. * The unity uf the virtues is due to the unity of a 
personality, in active and varied relations with other i)ersons * (361). If benevolence 
means wishing happiness to all men, then happin(.<« is made the ultimate good, and 
eudtrmonism is accepted as the true ethical philosophy. But if, on the other hand, in 
order to avoid this conclusion, benevolence is made to mean wishing the highest 
welfare to all men, and the highest welfare is conceived as a life of virtue, then we 
come to the rather inane conclusion that the essence of virtue is to wish that men 
may be virtuous." See also art. by Vos, in Prosb. and Itof. Bcv., Jan. 1892 : 1-87. 

( c ) Nor is God's love a mere regard for bein^ in general, irrespective 
of its moral quality. 

Jonatlian Edwards, in his treatise On the Nature of Virtue, defines virtue as regard 
for being in general. He considers that God's love is first of all directed toward him- 
self as having the greatest quantity of being, and only secondarily directed toward 
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-r^fK y^tsLtizj of b^iiv H inflnitestmal ae compared vtth hte. Biit w^ 
7*Qt7 'Jiaz 'friBjf :n ^RCfirxl it> far coo abstract a thiof to eii^'it or justify k>re. Ouuies 
szf-^j^ fBirl 'ir^T ''"wc. if r,b'asrxtica to primarilj due to beixi«^ in gvoermL tbiii there 
jf ir. airr* ttttu* x. j-Tir^ G«-j*1 than there a In kntofr Satan. Viitnc, we ho«d, must 
— ni— - 31.*: js. j-.-^r f '.r bcinir is geoeral, bat in love tar gooi bein^, that is« in Icve for 
*\r0i m 11:17. LT'*^-? ^im no moral raiue except as it i$ placed upon a li^t object and is 
jr'.»?#'.rr:«-.o!fi v. la* worth of that object. "" LcT^of beio^ in treneral " makes virtue 
an -rraTrf^na: 'Jim^. V%a:ae it has no staodaid of Goodoct. Ylrtoe is nuher the love 
^.f '>>! M roTi' i£iil M ^ur 3oarce of rinrbt. 

r>. *. L«^. Tbit •hiMlr.w.<r>«. 3^—*" God is knre. and law is the waj be lores as. Bat 
'r. M ksr, '.rm '..-joz G<jA la iaw, aa>l love is the waj be rules xb.** ClarlEe» Christian 
TwTArjTj, 9* — ' I>-,-7» 2a God's fiesire to impart himself, and so ail gooiJ, to other per- 
*f.rp. tsti Vr y mfjv . them for his own spiritual fellowship.** The intent to communi- 
^ac^ "i-rafctf x ?&« intent to communicate holiness* and thfe is the ** terminus ad 
'c'^Am ~ o^ G^yl'f fttmijriJetrailOD. Dnimmood, in his Ascent «^f Man, shows that Love 
rsji t£^ lr«t csE:a of life. Evolution is not a tale of battle, but a love^stonr. 
.J paai from Sklfism to otherinn. Evolution to the object of nature, and 
ttt^ otjject of evolution. Man » nutrition, looking to his own things; 
Wf^ma * r^r^jdcction, looking to the thin^ of others. But the greatest of these is 
k/v^. The mammalia « the mothers, hut and hiirbeat, caie for others^ As the mother 
f:tT»a love, ir^ the father gives rigfateousnessw Law, once a latent thing, now becomes 
artlve. The father makes a sort of conscience for those beneath him. Natore, like 
Raphael, is pr^jdncing a Holy Family.** 

Jacob Brjefame : ^ Throw open and throw out thy heart. FOr unless thou dost 
ezercstoe thy heart, and the love of thy heart, upon every man in the world, thy self- 
love, thy pride, thy envy, thy distaste, thy dislike, will still have dominion over thee. 
.... In the name and in the stren^^h of God, love all men. Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self, and do to thy neighbor as thou doest to thyself. And do it now. For now Is the 
ar:Gepted time, and now is the day of salvation.** These expressions are scripturaT and 
valuable, if they arc interpreted ethically, and arc under8t«xid to inculcate the supreme 
duty of loving the Holy One, of being holy as he is holy, and of seeking to bring all 
intelligent beings into conformity with his holiness. 

{d) God's lore is not a merely emotional affection, proceeding from 
sense or impnise, nor is it prompted bv utilitarian considerations. 

Of the two words for love in the N. T., 6cA«m designates an emotional afrection, 
which is not and cannot be commanded ( Joka 11 : 36 — ** Bdtold kow k lored kin I " ). wliile «y«v«m 
expresses s rational and benevolent affection which springs from deliberate choice 
(Jvkii3:i6— -Gcd 10 lored tke vorld " : I&:.19 :19— "TkoaskAUloTi tkjneifkbarutkTwLf''; 5:44— 'UTt 
7oarcB£ai«"). Thayer, N. T. Lex., 653— 'Ay«»ir •* properly denotes a love founded in 
admiration, veneration, esteem, like the Lat, diligcrc, to be kindly disposed to one, 
to wish one well ; but ^a<tr denotes an inclination prompted by sense and emotion, 
Lat. amare. . . . Hence men are said iyavaw God, not ^cAcir.'* In this word aycanf, 
when used of God, it Is already implied that God loves, not for what he can get, but 
for what he can give. The rationality of his love involves moreover a subordination 
of the emotional element to a higher law than itself, namely, that of holiness. E\'en 
God's self-love must have a reason and norm in the perfections of his own being. 

B. Positivelv : 

(a) The immanent love of God is a rational and voluntary affection, 
grounded in perfect reason and deliberate choice. 

Kitschl, Justifleation and Reconciliation, 3 : 277—** Love is will, aiming either at the 
appropriation of an object, or at the enrichment of its existence, because moved by a 
fcrHing of its wr>rth. . . . Love is to persons ; it is a constant will ; it aims at the promotion 
of the other's personal end, whether known or conjecture*! ; it takes up the other's 
pr;rsonal end and makes it part of his own. Will, as love, does not give itself up for 
the other's sake ; it aims at closest fellowship with the other for a common end." A. H. 
Strong, Christ in Creation, 388 405— "Love is not rightfully indepentlent of the other 
faculties, but is subject to regulation and control. . . . Wo sometimes say that religion 
consists in love. ... It would l>e more strictly true to say that religion consists in a 
direction of our love, a turning of the current toward God which once flowed 
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toward self Christianity rectifies the affections, before excessive, impulsive, law- 
less, — firives them worthy and immortal objects, regrulates their intensity in some due 
proportion to the value of the things they rest upon, and teaches the true methods of 
their manifestation. In true religion love forms a copartnership with reason. . . . 
God's love is no arbitrary, wild, passionate torsent of emotion. . . . and we become 
like GKxl by bringing our emotions, sympathies, affections, under the dominion of rea- 
son and conscience.*' 

( 6 ) Since God's love is rational, it involves a sabordination of the 

emotional element to a higher law than itself, namely, that of truth and 

holiness. 

Phil. 1:9 — " ind this I pnij, that yoor lore may aboand yet mon and more in knowledge and all disoemm^t" 
True love among men illustrates God*s love. It merges self in another instead of 
making that other an appendage to self. It seeks the other's true good, not merely his 
present enjoyment or advantage. Its aim is to realize the divln*3 idea in that other, and 
therefore it is exercised for God's sake and in the strength which God supplies. Hence 
it is a love for holiness, and is under law to holiness. So God's love takes into account 
t he highest interests, and makes infinite sacrifice to secure them. For the sake of sav- 
ing a world of sinners, God " spared not liii own Son, bat delirerered him np for lu all " ( Rom. 8 : 32), and 
" JehoTah hath laid on him the iniqoity of as all " ( Is. 53 : 6 ). Love requires a rule or standard for its 
regulation. This rule or standard is the holiness of God. So once more we see that 
love cannot include holiness, because it is subject to the law of holiness. Love desires 
only the best for its object, and the best is Ood. The golden rule does not bid us give 
what others desire, but what they need : Rom. 15 : 2 — "Let eaeh one of as please his neighbor for that 
which is good, onto edifjing." 

( c ) The immanent love of Ood therefore requires and finds a perfect 
standard in his own holiness, and a x)ersonal object in the image of his own 
infinite perfections. It is to be understood only in the light of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 

As there is a higher Mind than our mind, so there is a greater Heart than our heart. 
God is not simply the loving One — he is also the Love that is loved. There is an infin- 
ite life of sensibility alhd affection in Gk)d. Gkxl has feeling, and in an infinite degree. 
But feeling alone is not love. Love implies not merely receiving but giving, not merely 
emotion but Impartation. So the* love of God is shown in his eternal giving. James 1:5 
— " God, who gireth," or " the ginng God " ( rov 6i66yTOi Ocou ) =• giving is not an episode in his 
being— it is his nature to give. And not only to give, but to give Mmaelf, This he 
does eternally in the self-communications of the Trinity ; this he does transitively and 
temporally in his giving of himself for us in Christ, and to us in the Holy Spirit. 

Jonathan Edwards, Essay on Trinity (ed. G. P. Fisher), 79— "That in John God is 
love shows that there are more persons than one in the Deity, for it shows love to be 
essential and necessary to the Deity, so that his nature consists in it, and this supposes 
that there is an eternal and necessary object, because all love respects another that is 
the beloved. By love here the apostle certainly means something beside that which is 
commonly called self-love : that is very improperly called love, and is a thing of an 
exceeding diverse nature from the affection or virtue of love the apostl^ is speaking 
of." When Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, 236-239, makes the first characteristic of 
love to be self-afllrmation, and when Domer, Christian Ethics, 73, makes self-assertion 
an essential part of love, they violate linguistic usage by indudlng under love what 
properly belongs to holiness. 

(d) The immanent love of God constitutes a ground of the divine bless- 
edness. Since there is an infinite and perfect object of love, as well as of 
knowledge and will, in God's own nature, the existence of the universe is 
not necessary to his serenity and joy. 

Blessedness is not Itself a divine attribute ; it is rather a result of the exercise of the 
divine attributes. It is a subjective result of this exercise, as glory is an objective 
result. Perfect faculties, with perfect objects for their exercise, ensure Gk>d's blessed- 
ness. But love is especially its source, lots 20 : 35— " It ii more biassed to giro than to reoelTe." 
Happiness ( hap, happen ) is grounded in circumstances ; blessedness, in character. 
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Lore precedes creation and to the ground of creation. Its object therefore cannot be 
the univcTBc, for that docs not exist, and, if it did exist, could not be a proper objMrt 
of lore for the infinite God. The only sufficient object of his love Is the image of his 
own perfections, for that alone is equal to himself. Upton, Hibbert Lccturaa, aS4— 
** 3fan most truly realises his own nature, when he is ruled by rational, self -forBetful 
lore. He cannot help inferrinsr that the higrhest thing in the individual oonadousoeM 
is the dominant thiner in the uniyerse at large.'* Here we may assent, if we remember 
that not the love itself but that which is loved must be the dominant thing. «^~1 we 
shall see that to be not love but holiness. 

Jones, Robert Browning, 219— '* Love is for Browning the highest, rldiest conoep- 
tion man can form. It is our idea of that which is perfect; we cannot even imagine 
anything better. And the Idea of evolution neoesnuily explains the world as the return 
of the highest to itself. The universe is homeward bound. . . . All things aie poten- 
tially spirit, and all the phenomena of the world are manifestations of love. . . . Man's 
reason is not, but man's love is, a direct emanation from the Inmost being of God** 
(3i5). Browning should have applied to truth and hoUnees the same principle whl<di 
he recognized with regard to love. But we gratefully accept his dicta: **Hethatcie- 
ftted love, shall not he love? . . . God I thou art Love I I build my ttdth on that.** 

(e) The love of God inyolves alBO the {KMssibilitj of divine sofferixig, 
and the suffering on acoonnt of sin which holiness necessitates on the part 
of God is itself tiie atonement 

Christ is"tkeUBbtkat]ttthbin lUIa firo« tkt foimdatioa of tke vorld " ( Kt?. 18 : 8 ) ; lP«Li:19,20 — 
" pndou blood, u of a Uab vitboat bloviih and vitboat spot, ortii tbo blood of Cbhst : vbo vu fonknowB indeed 
before tbo feandetion of tbo world." While holiness requires atonement, love provides it. The 
blessedness of God is consistent with sorrow for human misery and sin. God is paasi. 
ble, or capable of suffering. The permission of moral evil in the decree of creation was 
at cost to God. Scripture attributes to him emotions of grief and anger at human sin 
(6en.8:8— "it^rioTedbimatbisboert"; Ron. i:i8~*'vntbof God"; ^L 4:30— "griere net tbo lolj Spirit 
of God"); painful sacrifice in the gift of Christ ( Rom. 8: 32— "spared not bis ovnaoa"; r/.6eiLa: 
1ft—" bast not witbbeld tby son " ) and participation in the Buffering of his people ( b. 63 : 9 — ** ia 
all tbeir affliction be vu afflicted ") ; Jesus Christ in bis sorrow aud s>inpathy, his tears and 
agony, is the revealer of God's feelings toward the race, and we arc urged to follow in 
his steps, that we may be perfect, as our Father in heaven is perfect. We cannot^ 
indeed, conceive of love without self-sacrifice, nor of self -sacrifice without suflTering. 
It would seem, then, that as immutability is consistent with imperative volitions in 
human history, so the blessedness of God may be oonsistont with emotions of sorrow. 

But does God feel in proportion to his greatness, as the mother sulTors more tlian the 
sick child whom she tends? Does God suffer infinitely in every suffering of his crea- 
tures ? We must remember that God is infinitely greater than his creation, and that 
ho sees all human sin and woe as part of his great plan. We are entitled to attribute to 
him only such possiblonoss as is consistent with infinite perfection. In combining pas- 
siblencss with bkisscdness, then, we must allow blessedness to be the controlling ele- 
ment, for our fundiimontal idea of God is that of alieoluto perfection. Murtensen, 
Dogmatics, 101 — " This limitation is swallowed up in the inner life of perfection which 
Go<l lives, in total indopendcnoo of his creation, and in triumphant prospect of the 
fulfilment of his great designs. Wo may therefore say with the old theosophio writers : 
' In the outer chambers is sadness, but in the inner ones is unmixed Joy.' " Christ was 
*' anointed . . . vitii tbe oil of gladness abore bis fellows," and " for tbe J07 tbat vu set before bim endued tbe 
oross" (leb. 1 :9; 12:2). Love rejoices even in pain, when this brings good to those beloved. 
*' Though round its base the rolling clouds arc spread. Eternal sunshine settles on its 
head." 

In George Adam Smith's Life of Henry Drummond, 11, Drummond cries out after 
hearing the confessions of men who came to him : ** I am sick of the sins of these men I 
How can God bear it ? " Simon, Reconciliation, 338-343, shows that before the incarna- 
tion, tbe Logos was a sufferer from the sins of men. This suffering however was kept in 
check and counterbalanced by bis consciousness as a factor in the Gkxlhcad, and by the 
clear knowledge that men were themselves the causes of this suffering. After he 
became incarnate he suffered without knowing whence all the suffering came. He 
had a subconscious life into which were interwoven elements duo to the sinful con- 
duct of the race whose csnergy was drawn from himst>If and with which in addition he 
bad organically united himiielf. If this is limitation, it is also self-limitation which 
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Christ could have avoided hy not creating, preservinfir, and rodocming mankind. We 
rejoice in irivingr away a daug^hter in marria£re« even thoufi^h it costs pain. The higrhest 
blessedness in the Christian is coincident with a^ony for the souls of others. We i>ar- 
take of Christ's Joy only when we know the fellowship of his sufferings. Joy and 
sorrow can coexist, like Greek fire, that bums under water. 

Abb6 Oratry, La Morale et la Loi de THistoire, ICS, 166—" What I Do you really 
suppose that the personal God, free and intelligent, loving and good, who knows e\'cry 
detail of human torture, and hears every sigh —this God who sees, who loves as we do, 
and more than we do— do you believe that he is present and looks pitilessly on what 
breaks your heart, and what to him must be the spectacle of Satan reveling in the 
blood of humanity ? History teaches us that men so feel for sufferers that they 
have been drawn to die with them, so that their own executioners have become the 
next martyrs. And yet you represent God, the absolute goodness, as alone impaasi- 
blc ? It is here that our evangelical tadth comes in. Our God was made man to suffer 
and to die I Yes, hero is the true God. He has suffered from the beginning in all who 
have suffered. He has been hungry in all who have hungered. He has been immolated 
in all and with all who have offered up their lives. He is the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.'* Similarly Alexander Vinet, Vital Christianity, 240, remarks 
that ** The suffering God is not simply the teaching of modem divines. It is a New 
Testament thought, and it is one that answers all the doubts that arise at the sight of 
human suffering. To know that God is suffering with it makes that suffering more 
awful, but it gives strength and life and hope, for we know that, if God is in it, suffer- 
ing is the road to victory. If he shares our suffering we shall share his crown," and 
we can say with the Psalmist, 68:19 — "Blessed be God, vlio diily betreth oar bardea, oTen tho God vho ii 
oar salTation," and with Isaiah 63 : 9 — "In all thsir afflietioii be vu ailieted, and the angel of bis preseaoe sared 
them.*' 

Borden P. Bowne, Atonement: ** Something like this work of grace was a moral 
necessity with God. It was an awful responsibility that was taken when our human 
race was launched with its fearful possibilities of good and evlL God thereby put 
himself under infinite obligation to care for his human family ; and reflections on his 
poBition as Creator and Ruler, instead of- removing, only make more manifest this 
obligation. So long as we conceive God as sitting apart in supreme ease and self- 
satisfaction, he is not love at all, but only a reflection of our selfishness and vulgarity. 
So long as we conceive him as bestowing blessing upon us out of his infinite fulness, 
but at no real cost to himself, he sinks below the moral heroes of our race. There is 
ever a higher thought possible, until we see God taking the world upon his heart, 
entering int^ the fellowship of our sorrow, and becoming the supreme burden bearer 
and leader in self-sacrifice. Then only are the possibilities of grace and condescension 
and love and moral heroism filled up, so that nothing higher remains. And the work 
of Christ, so far as it was a historical event, must be viewed not merely as a piece of 
history, but also as a manifestation of that cross which was hidden in the divine love 
from the foundation of the world, and which is involved in the existence of the human 
world at alL" 

Royco, Spirit of Modem Philosophy, 264 — ** The eternal resolution that, if the world 
vHil be tragic, it sfutll still, in Satan's despite, be spiritual, is the very essence of the 
eternal Joy of that World-Spirit of whose wisdom ours is but a fragmentary reflection. 
, . . . Whenyousuffer, your sufferings are God's sufferings,— not his external work nor 
his external penalty, nor the fruit of his neglect, but identically his own personal woe. 
In you God himself suffers, precisely as you do, and has all your reason for overcoming 
this grief." Henry N. Dodge, Christus Victor : " O Thou, that from eternity Upon thy 
wounded heart hast borne Each i>ang and cry of misery Wherewith our hunum hearts 
are torn. Thy love upon the grievous cross Doth glow, the beacon-light of time. For- 
ever sharing pain and loss With every man in every oUme. How vast, how vast Thy 
sacrifice. As ages come and ages go. Still waiting till it shall suffice To draw tho last 
cold heart and slow I ** 

On the question. Is God passible ? see Bennett Tyler, Sufferings of Christ ; A Layman, 
Sufferings of Christ ; Woods, Works, 1 : 29(^17 ; Bib. Sac., 11 : 744 ; 17 : 423-434 ; Emmons, 
Works, 4:201-206; Fairbalra, Place of Christ, 48a-487; Bushnell, Vic. Sacrifice, 69-93; 
Kedncy, Christ. Doctrine Harmonized, 1:185-245; Edward Beecher. Concord of Ages, 
81-20&; Young, life and Light of Men, 20-43, 147-150; Schaff, Hist. Christ. Church, 
2 :191 ; Crawford, Fatherhood of God, 43, 44; Anselm, Proslogion, cap. 8; Upton, Hib- 
bert Lectuit», 268; John Gaird, Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 2:117, 118,137-142. Per 
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III 'ukr .JI 'r.mmf.n. muu: in«( s«*an. Ph'^i'.Al :;»?ani1reag jnd "mrr?<i if ai«:ral «>r3 

'iirjn9[iir. r,f 1 ri> *r acanitor-l :f ".riiimnriu imi 'Zt a r;fini«:i» Beuxir wfio fox?*]^^ 

>aii»: •'.ntft V'tU¥t ',f "hi* ^rnrnffC c»*nr«it»n. •";«»r* piir-.Tj i*-:<l iaiiaii *m. 1*^^ le^sv 

<9nMM t f.»*r.nir ''■^ *pp<ixnr.i-ii tr-.m. z^ut v-w^r '.r ^'-w}T3 l^l'vw. F^yiMii JmijenKBC 
^*!rr.m«» rh^ rjkT.tyru »7Ta:-«i '-.f :n«:nl ■•-'I. PUu.-es a.-:-! ^wseiK idI rtaes are 

fjiii.7 ;rn#l"'*.-7- ^^^rf r^«^.'»--^ .*'» f :- *ipr»!W«-fi -cIt m the X-^-w T^e?«ciax«Hifi r»^ 
ar.«i «*r:i^r;a..7 .-. 'h^t iif-* ir^I "w-pic cf trhr-jsr, jtn iilii ::. c tL::ii us ro t!fce fttct 
nhi* g^.TTTJt r-f "r^ ..ii»A L>^ f.ir ?.iicSc ta. :he r^ry ':•-«= rizx? -.'if :nii::"s exscecce npcu 
*ar*ii. BT*n •Vr* Tia** §pr-«e of wrr-Ci? ▼iTiiia nail f r i*:* •.irr-ia'"* a -ifailj- Rvt^*. 

v.TWi'n.r.srof ?h* hr.i;r.«iii of rhac G'>i '■■ht ci be hsss ■ iT ci^^L W",* rsust i^ilvexccfv. 
r^.r. th#'T»!:f-.r* t/> tfi*i remark of S:faurtnifcru Bf.> f .= G- •!. 2^1 — *'"P» ltr?c )p>^ v«(« 
pr^>ifchi7 nr.n-air.ni YMntp^" f »r .Sih-rman hiziist^Lf ha-i ixass su:-! : ** A G*>1 vitboot 
mr.rai rharw/f/r la :» G*>1 a: AaL" Lru-macz^ i^ h.j» •>. T. Tjt^.ivwry. very ccvp^rij- 
n-ijtiCfA r»vr f -.r.'iimer.rAl •hon^t r.f O. T. r^Lixt-ia, n-'t th»^ Tirrirv or tiw maOv'tscx of G^>1. 
hr.-?. r. j» b'.i ;.•".«¥». This aloe* f-rrn* rhe •=^rh:.:al ^ii>fs f r fre«?»i«a aai iiw. IL G. Rot<iBK 
•r»r. Chrlj»tian T?.*=^ ^c «y — - The 00* Air:: ■? «^r'j*t;ii-:T:T is r*.T?i-«tiaI h«."'iui»?aBL But 
p^Tv^T^ Yjf,i\r.f^^ "w-r.! ^** the rne at»r.r»':ni' an-i irrair^Me aim of man, only as he 
p'-rr.^rn.z^ i*: to ri^ the r.nni pT^rrJin^nr arrrl'ut.: rf ♦";->l. Htcoe owrjthinip dlviDe is 
hr,. 7 — •»!*!: t^tnpi*^, the ikr-lptTires, the Spirt:.*' 5»^ inioli** en H'linesB in O. T-. by J. 
*k.T.ner. aM on Hoiin**** in X. T., ^y G. B. Stt-vi^r^ ::i Hasriiis' K^Ie l>icti»icary. 

The dev'Tlopmr-r.t ^f the i*iea of holiEt.-aB a* w-: .: j< the i i-.'a of love w«s pn*;«red f^ 
\0^^,r*: the a/iv*^.t of man. A. H. Stroc^. Bluoari- a ar.-! Optiniiein: "Tbere wms a 
flrr^ when the p«jft h:«Tr.ry of life upon the rlar> t se»?m».-«i one of h€>arti»« and cruel 
tl*»ijrht/rT. TVie tiirriTal of the flttewt hail f-r it? obvorse si«ie the d«>stmotion of 
mjT'.MlA, Xatnre waa •r«J in tr<.th anJ claw with rarii^.-.* But furtht'r thocKbt has 
thrywn that thia arl'^'^'Tny view results from a partial induction of faints. Paloootolo^cAl 
\:iH wsui marlcffl not f'nly by a strujnrle for life, but by a stru^rvrle for tht.' Uf^ of others. 
The \^frt(^nninst^ of airruL«m are to be seen in the in*t:nct of repn^iuotK^n^andin the 
*»r*^ of off*prinjr. In rrverj- lion's den and tijr>r's lair, in erery motht^r cattle's ft^Ung of 
fier yoTinir. th*-Tr.* is a K-ff-sacriice which faintly shadows forth man's subordination of 
fi^rv^nal Interr^t^ tri the interests of others^ But in the ajres lvfi>ro man cmn be found 
UifApU-nt Justice as wr-Il as inr- iplent love. The stnijrjrle for one's own life has Its moral 
»kU; tm well as the strumrle for the life of oth^TS, The instinct of si'lf-prcservatlon Is 
the bfsgUmiDg of rig^ht, rifrfateoosneas. Justice, and law, on earth. Bvery cremtuie owos 
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it to God to preserve its own beincr- So we can find an adumbration of morality even 
in the predatory and internecine warfare of the gooiop-ic ages. The immanent God 
WU8 even then preparing the way for the rights, the dignity, the freedom of humanity/* 
And, we may add, was preparing the way for the understanding by men of his own 
fundamental attribute of holiness. See Henry Drummond, Ascent of Man; Griffith- 
Jones, Ascent through Christ. 

Ill further explanation we remark : 

A. Negatively, that holiness is not 

(a) Justice, or parity demanding parity from creatures. Jostioe, the 
relative or transitive attribute, is indeed the manifestation and expression 
of the immanent attribute of holiness, but it is not to be confounded 
with it. 

Quenstedt, Theol., 8 : 1 : 34, defines holineas as **8Uinma omnJaque labis ezpers in Deo ^ 
puritas, puritatem debitam exigens a creaturis "— a definition of transitive holiness, or 
Justice, rather than of the immanent attribute. la. 5 : 16 — " Mofah of hosts is oxsltod in Jutiflt, 
and God the Eolj One is anctifled in ri^hteoosness '* — Justice is simply Gk>d*8 holiness in its Judicial 
activity. Though holiness is commonly a term of separation and expresses the inher» 
ent opposition of God to all that is sinful, it is also used as a term of union, as in Ltr. 
11 : 44 — " be je holy ; for I am holy." When Jesus turned from the young ruler ( Mark 10 : 23 ) he 
illustrated the first; John 8: 29 illustrates the second: "he that sent me is with ms." Lowrie, 
Doctrine of St. John, 51-^7 — '" God is light ' ( 1 John 1:5) indicates the character of God, moral 
purity as revealed, as producing Joy and life, as contrasted with doing ill, walking in 
darkness, being in a state of perdition." 

Universal human conscience is itself a revelation of the holiness of God, and the 
Joining everywhere of suffering with sin is the revelation of God's Justice. The wrath, 
anger. Jealousy of God show that this reaction of God's nature is necessary. GK>d's 
nature is itself holy. Just, and good. Holiness Is not replaced by love, as Ritschl holds, 
since there is no self-impartation without self-afBrmation. Holiness not simply 
demamht in law, but imparts in the Holy Spirit; see Pfleiderer, Grundriss, 79-^ver9tu 
Uitschl's doctrine that holiness is God's exaltation, and that it includes love; see also 
Pfleiderer, Die Kitschrsche Theologie, 63-63. Santayana, Sense of Beauty, 09—^ If perfec- 
tion is the ultimate Justification of being, we may understand the ground of the moral 
dignity of beauty. Beauty is a pledge of the possible conformity between the 30ul and 
nature, and consequently a ground of faith in the supremacy of the good." We would 
regard nature however as merely the symbol and expression of God, and so would regard 
beauty as a ground of faith in his supremacy. What Santayana says of beauty is even 
more true of holiness. Wherever we see it, we recognize in it a pledge of the possible 
conformity between the soul and God, and consequently a ground of faith in the 
supremacy of God. 

( 6 ) Holiness is not a complex term designating the aggregate of the 
divine perfections. On the other hand, the notion of holiness is, both in 
Scripture and in Christian cx|)erience, perfectly simple, and perfectly dis- 
tinct from that of other attributes. 

Dick, Theol., 1 : 275— Holineas — venerableness, i. e., *' no particular attribute, but the 
general character of God as resulting from his moral attributes." Wardlaw calls 
holiness the union of all the attributes, as pure white light is the union of all the col- 
ored rays of the spectrum ( Theology, 1 : 618-634 ). So Nitzsch, System of Christ. Doct., 
166 ; H. W. Beecher : ** Holiness — wholeness." Approaching this conception is the 
definition of W. N. Clarke, Christian Theology, 83— "Holiness is the glorious ful- 
ness of the goodness of God, consistently held as the principle of his own action, and 
the standard for his creatures.'* This implies, according to Dr. Clarke, 1. An inward 
character of perfect goodness ; 2, That character as the consistent principle of his 
own action ; 3. The goodness which is the principle of his own action is also the stand- 
ard for theirs." In other words, holiness is 1. character; 2. self-conaistency ; 8. require- 
ment. We object to this definition that it fails to define. We are not told what is essen- 
tial to this character ; the definition includes in holiness that which properly belongs 
to love ; it omits all mention of the most important elements in holiness, namely purity 
and right. 



^0 KATUKE, DECREES, AKI» VORKS OF OOD. 

A •>iii)lmr uMt (1^ i.'k'ur d*^iilti(iij apTictan in the fttatemmt of Mark HcipkiiiB. Imw ot 
If I'.* l\i-'. "It i^ tiiif Uoutii" us|i*xrt of jfive, n'vc&liuir Uie vb(»ie moral naiure. and 
luriiiiji.' *.'\ t'M wti3 like Ltie llamioff pword that kf*pt the way of the tree of life, that !■ 
i«.Miiji.^r iioiiiHflb." Ab hii£ btMij allows aboTe^ hoUzicaB ifi cxmtntfted in Script ore, not 
vrjiL iij».'i-« tiniieD«aE or UttleuuBB or miziorcune or povertr or even unreality, but only 
witi uucMJttuueHh auO sixifulnuaB. £. G. Kcibmson, Christ. Thecaogr, 80— ''Holisea in 
nun: ir tiMr luimf*. ifi Crod's. But it IB clear that hollnes in man is not in proportion ta 
tij« utii*.T perlectjoxit- (»1 kiiE beiDir — tci his power, bis knowkidfre. liis wisdom, though It 
j» iu piiipfirtiuu t<> tiifc n*ctiTt]d( (if will — und thortfore cannot be the sum of all pep> 
le«.-iioijh. . . . 1k' iU**utif .V hoiiiicw: witb tb4- sum c»f all iierfections is to make it mean 
m*..*i-> couipit.teuvHh ol f*bura«t«>r." 

'' f J HulixiOHh iff iif.»t G<»J'h self-love, in tLe Benne of Bupreme regard for 
iiif- uwLi iixteretst and LapjjincBB. There is no ntilitaiian element in holineaa. 

buadiifUfe. Tii'.'oL IXj^ruiat.. S : 1 : 8&. defines holiDesB as God's self-lore. But God lorei 
Hut! affinui: tvuli. wtthh sell, but ab the boll* •sL nK'Te is no self -seeking in God. Not the 
Mui.'Kimr of God'b iuiert«tK, but lc»vc for God as holy, is the principle and souroe of 
uoiiufM' lu maiL To uaU hulineas God's st-lf-love is to say that Ood is holy bPcauae of 
id'fm' it* uuj wake by it. i. t^ to deny that holiness has any independent cxistenoe. See 
Till /UiMiiufc. Cbnsti Person und Werk. 1 : 1'lS. 

}^t tAdUiO nut deny, but would rather maintain, that therr is a proper self-love 
wtitut w ii'i* Hi.'itMLn(^»«. Til it* profier self -love, however, is not love at aU. It is rather 
to>-i'.-it*p^*i. iifijii-pnrti>'r\'atiuii. Kelf-vindication, and it constitutes an important dhar^ 
u*'Wutu* ijl iioiitK.'ttb. but to define hnlini^ss as merely (lod's love for himself, is to 
itj*tv< oil! ijt tb*. (it*tiuiiiou thi- reason for this love in the purity and rig-hteousness of 
lit* <ijt'iij« imtun.. God '8 self-respect implies that G(»d resptn-ts himself for Bomethinjr 
11. iiu-. *»WL beiiiK. Wtmt it: that somethinir? Is holiness G(»d*6 **moral excellenoe** 
Mio|)Kiw , «jf 0*j(i'ii " jKMietn froodness " '. Clarke ) > But what is this monl exeellenee 
o» p»rflt.-*A ifif/fiwrttf'f Wf have hen- the method and the end di*eribed, but not the 
njotiv t aiiC jri-uufid. OoJ dm-K not lr>ve blnisclf for liis lovf, but he loves himself for 
IIU- uiiiiiii9i^ TUtj»- wtifi muiutaln tliat love is K*lf-affiniiinfr as well as self-oommuni- 
ciiiiiiK- uiio thi'rt4on.' thui ifiiiieHs Is God's love f<>r himsc*lf, mus^t still admit that this 
jy- i!-ut1iiiiiiii/ iovi wiiicli i*; hdlincHB cou'litious and f umishcs the standard for the aclf- 
coiuiuuiiiCttiitiK io\i.- which ii; Itenevolenee. 

O . Ii. svf%'«*ut. Johauiiiu*.' Tht-olojry, 304. tells us that "God's riphtoousness is the self- 
M-Bpc^jtot p<M-l«A,t lo> •.'.*' Miller. Evolution of Love, 53 — ** SW'lf-love is that kind of 
utniMii whioh iu u ixTfeci In.'iu^ actualizes, in a finite being' seeks to actualixe, a perfect 
Of iiii^al aeif .•* Ju other wonis. love is sc-If-afiirmation. But we objt«t that self-loi-e 
tt> uot O'vt tti uii, b'.'caus'.' there iB in it no i^el f-eommunieating. If holiness is in any 
c^Mim. u lonn or man i testation of love — a qu(«tion which we have yet to consider — it 
i." ci'riuiiiJy not u unitarian and utilitarian «Hlf-lovi% whii-h would be identical with 
Mrihniiii<-«i'. but rattKT an aflection which Imiilics trinitarian othemesB and the main- 
i<Miuii<;« ot M'il utr Hu Ideui ofiJ^^K.'t. Thls aiip*-ars tu b€> the meaning of Jonathan 
Ivlwaidr, in liifr yjtasuy on tlM- Trinity (ed. Fislier i, 79 — ** All love rcs]>ects another that 
ir ih<- »*i.'Jov«h]. Hy lo\»' thi- uiMisTle Certainly means somethinflr beside that which is 
< oiiiiuniiiy cuilt.-d t»<.-il-i(ivi-: thai in very iniproiK.-rJy calle*! love, and is a thinsr of an 
rA««,-«:*lifiK divorsi- nut un- fn»ni the affection or virtue of l<»ve the apostle is si>eakin^ 
«.♦■ Vi'i we fcihaii H-«- tiiat while Jonathan Edwards denies holiness to be a unitarian 
iiii<] ufiiiiuriuii wil-Jove. lie n-jfards its vi-ry essenee to l»c God's trinitarian love for 
lijiiitoil} utf a bi.'JUK ol [xrfect moral excLllence. 

KiiwjliiV lack of trinitarian convict if m makes it impossible for him to famish any 
piopii K found lor eithi-r love or holiness in the nature of God. Ritschl holds that 
« 'iin*ii lui u i*<»-Min in an «*nd in hiniK'lf ; he realized his own ideal ; he developed his own 
]»«-ih«iiuiiit.\ ; h«' n-a<"hi-*3 hita r»wn iKTf«vtion in his work for man; he is not merely a 
imaiiir lowjirJ thi- end ol man*s sjilvation. But when Kitsohl comes to his doctrine of 
ijtyl, In l^ h»iai:;?i Jy Jnconsi'^tfiit with all this for he fails to n*pn*»ent (Jod as having* 
JIM y «'ii'l in ijiiiihijf, and d«.-als with him simply as a means toward the kingdom of God 
IV KM <«i.I. <'.iir\ if, Jlit.^.hlian The^ilog-y, 25»5. 27?. 279, well point* out that personality 
i:.« Jln^ M it-iKi^>- •^-ion a-* well a.< 9<"lf-communic^ition, distinctit»n from others as well as 
liijion v*jth oiij'P'. Hjt'H.hl d«K*s not see that God's love is primarily directed towmrds 
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bis Son, and only secondarily directed toward tho Christian community. So he ifirnores 
the immanent Trinity. Before self-communication there must be self-maiutenanoe. 
Otherwl.se God drives up his independence and makes creatod existence necessary. 

( d ) Holiucss is not identical with, or a manifestation of, love. Since 
self-maintenance must precede self-impartation, and since benevolence has 
its object, motive, standard and limit in righteousness, holiness the self- 
affirming attribute can in no way be resolved into love the self-commimi- 
cating. 

That holiness Is a form of love is the doctrine of Jonathan Edwards, Essay on the 
Trinity (ed. Fisher), 97 — '•'T is in God's infinite love to himself that his holiness con- 
sistvS. As all creature holiness is to be resolved into love, as the Scripture teaches us, 
so doth the holiness of God himself consist in infinite love to himself . God's holiness 
is the infinite beauty and excellence of his nature, and God's excellency consists in his 
love to himself." In his treatise on The Nature of Virtue, Jonathan Edwards defines 
virtue as regard for being in general. He coneiders that God's love is first of all 
directed toward himself as ha\ing the firreat^st quantity of being, and only secondar- 
ily directed towards his creatures whose quantity of being is infinitesimal as compared 
with his. God therefore finds his chief end in himself, and God's self-love is his holiness. 
This principle has permeated and dominated subsequent New England theology, from 
Samuel Hopkins, Works, 2 : 9-66, who maintains that holiness— love of being in general, 
to Horace Bushnell, Vicarious Sacrifice, who declares : " Righteousness, transferred 
into a word of the afl^ections, is love ; and love, translated back int^) a word of the con- 
science, is righteousness ; the eternal law of right is only another conception of the law 
of love : tho two principles, right and love, appear exactly to measure each other." 
So Piirk, Discourses, 155-180. 

Similar d(Ktrine is taught by Dorner, Christian Ethics, 78, 08, 184— '* Love unites 
existence for st»lf with existence for others, self-assertion and self-impartation. . . . 
Sc>lf-lovo in God is not selfi&hness, because he is the original and necessary seat of grood 
in general, universal good. God guards his honor even in giving himself to others. . . . 
Love Is tlie power and desire to be one's sc»lf while in another, and while one*s self to be 
in another who is taken into the heart as an end. ... I am to love my neighbor only 
as mys(?lf . . . . Virtue however requires not only good will, but the willing of the right 
thing." So Newipan Smyth, Christian Etliics, 226-230, holds that 1. Love is self-affirm- 
ation. Hence he maintains that holiness or self -respect is involved in love. Rightoous- 
m^sH is not an independent excellence to be contrasted with or put in opposition to 
benevolence ; it is an essential part of love. 2. Love is self-impartation. The only 
limit is ethical. Here is an ever deepening immanence, yet alwajrs some transoendenoe 
of (i(Hl, for God cannot deny himself. 8. Love is self-finding in another. Vicarious- 
ness belongs to love. We reply to both Dorner and Smsrth that their acknowledgment 
that love has its condition, limit, motive, object and standard, shows that there is a 
prin(;ii>le higher than love, and which regulates love. This principle is recognized aa 
ethical. It is identical with the right. God cannot deny himself because he is funda- 
mentally the right. This self-affirmation is holiness, and holiness cannot be a part of 
lov(>, or a form of love, because it conditions and dominates love. To call it benevo- 
lence is to ignore its majestic distinctness and to imperil its legitimate supremacy. 

God must first maintain his own being before he can give to another, and this self- 
maintenance must have its reason and motive in the worth of that which is main- 
tained. Holiness cannot be love, because love is irrational and capricious except as it 
hus a standard by which it is regulated, and this standard cannot be itself love, but 
must be holiness. We agree with Clarke, Christian Theology, 92, that "love is the 
desire to impart holiness." Love is a means to holiness, and holiness is therefore the 
supreme good and something higher than mere love. It is not true, vic« verso, that 
holiness is the desire to impart love, or that holiness is a means to love. Instead then 
of saving, with Clarke, that *' holiness is central in God, but love is central in holiness," 
we should prefer to say : " Love is central in God, but holiness is central in love," 
though in this case we should use the term love as including self-love. It is still better 
not to use the word love at ail as referring to God's regard for himself. In ordinary 
usage, love means only regard for another and self-communication to that other. To 
embrnce in it GckI's self-afflrmatioa is to misinterpret holiness and to regard it as a 
means to an end, instead of making it what it really is, the superior object, and the 
regulative principle, of love. 
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That which laj9 fSovn thrt txrm or saa>SiT«i frr lorv 
When we f onrr-t that * 1 n-^awiw aac jaum tn ai 
ooc of the chief buKhnarks of <rhr1aoaa ^jctxii 
error. &it. 4 : 3 — " :Mn w a rKoarv rmad tia: ^ ?n 
parrlon and peace there is a throne c^ hrjjine^ and 
«■■ "JB not the flratpetitioo, but rather. "Ti-gPiiia Ay—." Itiiai 
simplicity wtioh w..u.*l r-^-:»: ^.» atir-^atw to en*. s¥elf-aMertio« is not a form of 
self-impartation. N-^t a^ai:-n«:y. a atat-r cf thr *»:aiLjLitT. eT«i thi>3a|^ it t^ tbe 
purest benevolenc*:, L* thr f ia'tis^ts:*: rhng , tat raii-r actirity of wia and a 
right direcUon of that wi-L il-jd^t. L«»ay«. IS-UL aci -Jril* shows weil that hdj 
love is a love cij/Utrollrd by hoiin-rtfas. Uoiia^iss is not a s>eT^ means to happineaa. 
To be happy is not the altimate r>7ad«:a for >:in« hoLy. E:<ht and wroa^ are not 
matters of profit and :';r5s. To be toid that God is only benerolence. and that lie 
punishes only when the happinesa of thie onirene rv?}air«i it. destroys oar whole 
allegiance to God and d'-^n viuience to the constltntion of oar nanuvL 

That God is only low has been callrrd " the doctrine of the papahood of God.** 
God is " a summer ojean uf kindliness, never agitated by storms" (Dale, Ephe- 
stans. 3£ri. But Jesus gives us the best idea of G<jd, and in him we And. not oolr 
pity, but at time5 moral indignation. JiitilT:^ — "lay h:kw'* more than love. Lore 
can be exercised by (i<Ml only wh>:n it is right love. Uoliness is the track on which 
the engine of li>v^ mu>t run. The track cannot be the engine. If either includes 
the other, then it is huIlDfrss that includes Love, since hollneas is the maintenance 
of God's perfection, and p-.-rfecti-^n involv..-* love. He that is holy alBrms himself 
also as the perfect love. If love wrrre fnndam<>ntal. there woald be nothing to give, 
and so love would be vain and worthless. There can be no giving of self, withoat 
a previous s«.'lf-aflirming. God is not holy because he loves, bat he loves becanse 
he is holy. L<^ve cannot direct itself ; it is under bonds to holiness. Justice is not 
dependent on love for its right to be. Stephen G. Barnes : ** Mere good will is not 
the sole cont'-nt of the law : it is insafficient in times of fiery trial ; it is inade- 
quate as a basis for retribution. Love needs Justice, and Justice needs love ; both 
an' commanded in God's law and are perfectly r»»vealed in God's character." 

There may be a friction between a man's two bands, and there may be a conflict 
botween a man's conscience and his will, between bis intellect and his affection. 
Forc*» is God's energy und^^r resistance, the resistance as well as the energy being 
his. So. upon o<.'casion of man's sin. holiness and love In God become opposite poles 
or forces. The first and most serious effect of sin Is not its effect upon man, bat 
its <*ffect up4in God. Holiness necessarily requires suffering, and love endures it. 
This eternal suffering; of God on account of sin is the atonement, and the incarnate 
Christ only shows wbat has been in the h^art of God from the beginning. To make 
holiness a form of Iovh is really to deny its existence, and with this to deny that any 
atonement is necessary for man's salvation. If holiness is the same as love, how 
la it that the classic world, that knew of God's holiness, did not also know of his 
love? The ethics here reminds one of Abraham Lincoln's meat broth that was made 
of the shadow of a pi;;eon that died of starvation. Holiness that Is only good will 
is not holiness at all, for it lacks the essential elements of purity and righteousness. 
At the railway switching grounds cast of Rochester, there is a man whose duty it is 
to move a bur of iron two or throe inches to the left or to the right. So he determines 
whether a train shall go towani New York or toward Washington, toward New Orleans 
or Han (YanclHCo. ^>ur conclusion at this point in our ttioology will similarly deter- 
mine what our future systi.'m will be. The principle that holiness is a manifestation of 
)ovr\ or a form of lx*nevol<'nce, Icarls to the conclusions that happiness is the only good, 
and tho only end ; that hiw is a rnerecxpc^iient for the securing of happiness; that pen- 
alty is Hiiiiply (l(;torrent or n;f ormatory in its aim ; that no atonement needs to be offered 
to 0<xl for human sin ; that ct^-mal retribution cannot be vindicated, since there is no 
hojH» of n-form. This view Ignores the testimony of consdonce and of Scripture that 
sin is intrinsically ilUlesfrrving, and must bo punished on that account, not because 
punishment will work gcxHl to tho universe,— indeed, it oould not work good to the 
un I verse, unlcMS It were Just and right in itself. It ignores the fact that mercy is 
optional witli G(k1, while holiness is invuriable; that punishment is many times 
traced to (iod's hrilinem, but never to God's love; that God is not simply love but 
light' moral light— and therefore is "& confoming lire" ( Heb. 12 : S9 ) to all iniquity. Love 
chuMtcns ( H«b. 12 : 6 ), but only holiness punishes ( in. 10 : 24 — "eorreet bm, bat in mauuv; noi ia 
tkiM Mfff " ; El. 28 : 22— "I ikail han txMitcd Jadganto ia kv, ud ikail be luetiftid in tar"; 86:^,0— 
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M judfinnent *' I do not this for joor sako, bat for mj holj nune " ; 1 John 1 : S — " God is ligkt» and in Urn is 
no du-knea " — moral darkness ; Rot. 15 : 1, 4 ~ "tko wratk of God . . . thoa only art koly . . . tky rigktoMS 
acU hara been made manifest " ; 16 : 5— " rigktaoos art tkoa .... beoanse thoa didst tkns Jndgs" ; 19 : 2 — '*tnie 
and rigkteoas are kis jadgments; for ke katk judged tke great karlot" ). See Hovcy, Ood with Us, 187- 
221 ; Philippl, Glaubenslchre, 2 : 80-83; Thomaslus, Christ! Penon und ^V>ork, 154, IfiS, 
84&-363; Langc, Pos. Dogmatik, 203. 

B. Positively, that lioliness is 

(a) Purity of sabstance. — In God's moral nature, as necessarily acting, 
there are indeed the two elements of willing and being. But the passive 
logically precedes the active ; being comes before willing ; God is pure 
Ix^foro he tvills purity. Since purity, however, in ordinary usage is a 
negative term and means only freedom from stain or wrong, we must 
include in it also the iK)8itive idea of moral rightness. God is holy in that 
he is the source and standard of the right. 

E. O. Robinson, Christian Thcologry, 80 — ** Holiness Is moral purity, not only in the 
sense of absence of all moral stain, but of complacency in all moral good." Shedd, 
Dogm. Theolog}', 1 : 362— ** Holiness In God Is conformity to his own perfect nature. 
The only rule for the divine will is the divine reason ; and the divine reason presoribeB 
everything that is befitting an Infinite Being to do. God is not under law, nor above 

law. He iit law. He is righteous by nature and necessity Ood is the source and 

author of law for all moral beings.'* We may better Shedd's definition by saying that 
holiness is that attribute in virtue of which God's being and God's will eternally con- 
form to each other. In thus maintaining that holy being lorrically precedes holy 
willing, we differ from the view of Lotze, Philos. of Religion. 139— "Such will of Ood 
no more follows from his nature as secondary to it, or precedes it as primary to it than. 
In motion, direction can be antecedent or subsequent to velocity.** Bowne, Philos. of 
Theism, 16 — ** God's nature — a fixed law of activity or mode of manifestation. .... But 
laws of thought are no liuitatlon, because they are simply modes of thought-activity. 
They do not rule Intelk \, but only express what intellect is" 

In spite of these uttei<«j]ces of Lotze and of Bowne, we must maintain that, as truth 
of being logically precedes truth of knowing, and as a loving nature precedes loving 
emotions, so purity of substance precedes purity of will. The opposite doctrine leads 
to such utterances as that of Whedon ( On the Will, 816 ) : '* Ood is holy, in that he freely 
choosers to make his own happiness in eternal right. Whether he could not make him- 
self equally happy in wrong is more than we can say. .... Infinite wisdom and infinite 
holiness consist in, and result from, God's volitions eternally.** Whedon therefore 
believes, not in Ood^s unehangcablcness, but in God*s unchanointpfiess. He cannot say 
whether motives may not at some time prove strongest for divine apostasy to evil. 
The essential holiness of God affords no basis for certainty. Here we have to rely on 
our faith, more than on the object of faith ; see H. B. Smith, Review of Whedon, in 
Faith and Philosophy, 355-^99. As we said with regard to truth, so here we say with 
regard to holiness, that to make holiness a matter of mere will, instead of regarding it 
as a characteristic of God's being, is to deny that anything is holy in Itself. If Ood 
can make impurity to be purity, then God in himself is indifferent to purity or impur- 
ity, and he ceases therefore to be God. Robert Browning, A Soul's Tragedy, 228—^*1 
trust in God — the Right shall be the Right And other than the Wrong, while He 
endures." P. S. Moxom : " Revelation is a disclosure of the divine righteousness. We 
do not add to the thought when we say that it is also a disclosure of the divine love, 
for love is a manifestation or realization of that rightness of relations which righteous- 
ness is." H. B. Smith, System, 22^331 — '* Virtue -love for both happiness and holi- 
ness, yet holiness as ultimate, — love to the highest Person tAd to his ends and objects." 

(b) Energy of will. — This purity is not simply a passive and dead qual- 
ity ; it is the attribute of a personal being ; it is penetrated and pervaded, 
by will. Holiness is the free moral movement of the Godhead. 

As there is a higher Mind than our mind, and a greater Heart than our heart, so there 
is a grander Will than our will. Holiness contains this element of will, although it is a 
will which expresses nature, instead of causing nature. It is not a stiU and moveless 
purity, like the whiteness of the new-fWen snow, or the stainless blue of the summer 

18 
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■ky. It is the most tromendous of encri^ics, in unslei'ping movcmeDt. It is "a glaay wa ** 
t&sT. 13:2). but "a gUssj se4 mingled with fin. " A. J. Gordon : ** Holiness is not a dead-white 
purity, the perfection of the faultless marble statue. Life, as well as purity, enters 
into the idea of holiness. They who are * without fault before the throne' are they 
who • follow the Lamb whithersoever he groeth ' — holy activity attending and ezpreas- 
injc their holy state." Murteiisen, Christian Ethics, 62,63— "God la the perfect unity 
of the ethically necessary and the ethically free " ; ** God cannotdo otherwise than will 
his own essential nature." See Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 141; and on the 
Holiness of Christ, see Godet, Defence of the Christian I^Yiith, 208-241. 

The centre of f>ersouality is will. Knowing has its end in feeling, and feeling has its 
end in willing. Hence 1 must make feeling subordinate to willing, and happiness to 
righteousness. I must will with God and for God, and must use all my Intluenoe over 
others to make them like God in holineas. WUliam James, Will to Believe, 123— " Mind 
must first get its impression from the object ; then define what that object is and what 
active measures its presence demands; and finally react All faiths and philoso- 
phies, moods and systems, subserve and pass into a third stage, the stage of action.*' 
What is true of man is even more true of God. All the wills of men combined, aye, 
even the whole moving energy of humanity in all climes and ages, is as nothing com- 
pared with the extent and intensity of God's willing. The whole momentum of God's 
being is behind moral law. That law is his self-expression. His beneficent yet also 
his terrible arm is ever defending and enforcing it. God must maintain his holiness, 
for this is his very Godhead. If he did not maintain it, love would ha\'c nothing to 
give away, or to make others partakers of. 

Does God will the good because it is the good, or is the good good because God wills 
it ? In the former case, there would seem to be a good above God ; in the latter case, 
good is something arbitrary and changeable. Kaftan, Dogmatik, 186, 187, says that 
neither of these is true ; he holds that there is no a prUtri good before the willing of It, 
and he also holds that wil^ without direction is not will ; the good is good for God, not 
before, but in^ his self-determinatiim. Domer, System Doctrine, 1 : 432, holds on the 
contrary that both these are true, because God has no mere simple form of being, 
whether necessary or free, but rather a manifoldly diverse being, absolutely correlated 
however, and reciprocally conditioning itself, — that is, a triniti ^-ian being, both neces- 
sary and free. We side with Dorner here, and claim that the ixlief that God's will is 
the executive of God's being is necessary to a correct ethics and to a correct theology. 
Celsus Justified polj-theism by holding that whatever is a part of God reveals God, 
8er\'es God, and therefore may rationally be worshiped. Christianity ho excepted 
from this wide toleration, because it worshiped a jealous God who was not content 
to be one of many. Out this jealousy really signifies that God is a Being to whom 
moral distinctions are real. The God of Celsus, the God of pantheism, is not Jealous, 
because he is not the Holy One, but simply the Absolute. The category of the ethical is 
merged in the category of Ix^ing ; see Bruce, Apologetics, 16. The great lack of modern 
theology is precisely this ethical lack ; holinesss is merged in benevolence ; there is no 
proper recognition of God's righteousness. John 17 : 25 — " rightooas Fathsr, the world knew thM 
not "~ iM a text as true to-day as.in Jesus' time. See Issel, Begriff der Heiligkeit in N. T^ 
41, 84, who defines holiness in God as "the ethical i>erfeetion of God in its exaltation 
above all that is sinful," and holiness in men as "the condition corresponding to that 
of God, in which man keeps himself pure from sin." 

( c) Self-affirmation. — Holiness is God's self -willing. His own purity is 
the supremo object of his regard and maintenance. God is holy, in that 
his infinite moral excellence affirms and asserts itself as the liighest possi- 
ble motive and end. Like truth and love, this attribute can be under- 
stood only in the light of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Holiness is purity willing itself. We have an analogy in man's duty of self-preserva- 
tion, self-respect, self-iissertion. Virtue is bound to maintain and defend Itself, as in 
the case of Job. In his best moments, the Christian feels that purity is not simply the 
negation of sin, but the affirmation of an inward and divine principle of righteousness, 
Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 1 : 137 — " Holiness is the perfect agreement of 
the divine willing with the divine l)eing ; for as the personal creature is holy when it 
wills and determines itself as God wills, so is God the holy one because he wills himself 
U what he is (or, to be what ho is). In virtue of this attribute, God excludes from 
everything that contradicts his nature, and afl^ms himself in his absolutely 
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jrood beingr — his beingr like himaelf." Tholuck on Uomaos, 5th «h1., 151 —" The term 
holiness should be used to indicate a roiut ion of God to himself. That is holy which, 
undisturbed from without, is wholly like itself/' Domer, System of Doctrine, 1 : 456 — 
" It is the part of goodness to protect goodness." We shall see, when wo consider the 
doctrine of the Trinity, that that doctrine has close relations to the doctrine of the 
immanent attributes. It is in the Son that God has a perfect object of will, as well as 
of knowledge and love. 

The object of God's willing in eternity past can be nothing outside of himself. It 
must be the highest of all things. We see what it must he^ only when we remember 
that the right is t he unconditional imperative of our moral nature. Since we are made 
in his imag(> we must conclude that God eternally wills righteousness. Not all God's 
acts arc acts of love, but all are acts of holiness. The self-respect, se]f-preser\'ation, 
sclf-aftlrraation, self-assertion, self- vindication, which wo c-all God's holiness, is only 
faintly reflected in such utterances as Job 27 : 5, 6 — " Kill die I will not pat avtj mine intigritj £rom 
me. M J righteousness I hold fast, and will not let it go " ; 31 : 37 — " I wonld declare onto him the number of nj steps ; 
as a prince would I go near unto him." The fact that the Spirit of God is denominated the Holy 
Spirit should teach us what is God's e^ential nature, and the requisition that wo 
should be holy as he is holy should teach us what is the true standard of human duty 
and object of human ambition. God's holiness moreover, since it is self-affirmation, 
furnishes the guarantee that God's love will not fail to securo its end, and that all 
things will serve his purpose. Rom. li : 36— " For of him, and through him, and unto him, are all things. 
To him be the glor j for erer. imen." On the whole subject of Holiness, as an attribute of God, 
sei* A. H. Str(»ng, Pliilosophy and Religion, 188-200, and Christ in Creation, 388-405 ; Del- 
itzsch, art. Heiligkeit, in Herzog, Realencyclop. ; Baudissin, Begriff der Heiligkeit im 
A. T.,— synopsis in Studien und Kritiken, 1880:169; Robc>rtson Smith, Prophets of 
Israel, 224-2»4 ; E. B. Cchn in Prc*sb. and Ref. Rev., Jan. 1890 : 42-47 ; and articles on Holi- 
ness in O. T., and Holiness in N. T., in Hastings* Bible Dictionary. 

VI. Relative or Transitive Attbibutes. 

I^iraf Division, — Attributes having relation to Time and Space. 

1. Eternity. 

By this wo mean that God's nature ( a ) is without beginning or end ; ( &) 
is free from all succession of time ; and ( c ) contains in itself the cause of 
time. 

Dent 32 : 40 — " For I lift up mj hand to hearen, ind nj, ii Hire forerer ...."; Ps. 90 : 2 — " Before the moon- 
tains from ererlasting thoa art God " ; 102 : 27— " ihj jean shall hare no end "; Is. 41 : 4 — " I Jehorah, 

the first, and vith the last" ; 1 Cor. 2: 7— irpb twv aicuvaip— "before the worlds" or "a^"~irpb KarajSoA^v 
jc<i(r/xov — " before the foundation of the world " ( SpL 1 ' 4 ). 1 Tim. 1:17 — Ba<riA«t ritv aiunmw — " King of the 
ages" (so also Rer. 15:8). 1 Tim. 6:16— "who onlj hath immortai'^j." Her. 1:8— "the ilpha and the 
Omega." Dorner : *' We must not make Kronos (time) and Uranos (space) earlier divin- 
ities before God." They are amonff the " all things " that wore " made bj him " ( John 1:3). Yet 
time and space are not milystance* ; neither are they attributes ( qualitfes of substance) ; 
they are rather relations of finite existence. ( Porter, Human Intellect, 668, prefers to 
call time and space *^ correlates to beiners and events.") With finite ezistcnoe they 
comeintobeingr; they are not mere regulative conceptions of our minds; they exist 
objectively, whether we perceive them or not. Ladd : " Time is the mental presuppo- 
sition of the duration of events and of objects. Time is not an entity, or it would be 
necessary to suppose some other time in which it endures. We think of si>ace and 
time as unconditional, because they furnish the conditions of our knowled^. The a^re 
of a son is conditioned on the age of his father. The conditions themselves cannot be 
conditioned. Space and time are mental forms, but not only that. There is an extra- 
mental something in the case of space and time, as in the case of sound." 

Ex. 3 : 14 — " I am "— involves eternity. Ps. i02 : 12-14 — " Bnt thou, JehoTah, wilt abide forerer .... 

Then wilt arise, and hare meroj npon Zion ; for it is time to hare jiij npon her .... For thj lanrants hare 

pitj npon her dust"* because Ood is eternal, he will have comimssion upon Zion : he will 
do this, for even we, her children, love her very dust. Jnde 25— "glory, majesty, dominion and 
power, before all time, and now, and for erermore." Pfleiderer, Philos. Religion, 1 : 165—** Ood is 'lii^ 
of the Bons' (i Tim. i:17), because he distinfruishes, in his thinkingr, his eternal inner essenob 
from h is changeable workiner In the world. He is not merirod in the prooeas." Edwardg 
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now Is not time, unless it turns past into future, and this is a process. The now then 
consists of nows, and these nows are undiscoverable. The unit is nothingr but its own 
relation to something beyond, something not discoverable. Time therefore is not real, 
but is appearance. 

John Caird, Fund. Ideas, 1 : 185— '* That which grasps and correlates objects in space 
cannot itself be one of the things of space ; that which apprehends and connects events 
as succeeding each other in time must itself stand above the succession or stream of 
events. In being able to measure them, it cannot be flowing with them. There could 
not be for self -consciousness any such thing as time, if it were not, in one aspect of it, 
above time, if it did not belong to an order which is or has in it an element which is 

eternal As taken up into thought, succession is not successive.*' A. H. Strong, 

Historical Discourse, May 9, 1900 — ** God is above space and time, and we are in God. 
We mark the passage of time, and we write our histories. But we can do this, only 
because in our highest being we do not belong to space and time, but have in us a bit 
of eternity. John Caird tells us that we could not perceive the flowing of the stream 
if we were ourselves a part of the current ; only as we have our feet planted on solid 
rock, can we observe that the water rushes by. We belong to God ; we are akin to 
God ; and while the world passes away and the lust thereof, he that doeth the will of 
God abideth forever." J. Estlin Carpenter and P. H. Wicksteed, Studies In Theology, 
10 — " Dante speaks of God as him in whom * every where and every when are focused 
in a point ', that is, to whom every season is now and every place Is herty 

Amiel's Journal : *'Time is the supreme illusion. It is the inner prism by which we 
decompose being and life, the mode by which we perceive successively what ts simul- 
taneous in idea Time Is the successive dispersion of being, just as speech Is the 

successive analysis of an intuition, or of an act of the will. In itself it is relative and 
negative, and it disappears within the absolute Being Time and space are frag- 
ments of the Infinite for the use of finite creatures. God permits them that he may 
not be alone. They are the mode under which creatures are possible and conceivable. 

If the universe sutxsists, it is because the eternal Mind loves to perceive its own 

content, in all its wealth and expression, especially in its stages of preparation 

The radiations of our mind are imperfect refiections from the great show of fireworks 
set in motion by Brahma, and great art is great only l>eeause of its conformities with 
the divine order— with that which is.** 

Yet wo are far from saying that time, now that it exists, has no objective 
reality to God. To him, past, lireseut, and future are **one eternal now," 
not in the sense that there is no distinction between them, but only in the 
sense that he sees past and future as vividly as he sees the present. With 
creation time began, and since the successions of history are veritable suc- 
cessions, he who sees according to truth must recognize them. 

Thomas Carlyle calls God " the Eternal Now." Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 30—** God 
is not contemptuous of time. . . . One day is with the Lord as a thousand years. 
He values the infinitesimal in time, even as he does in space. Hence the patience, 
the long-suffering, the exi>ectation, of God." We are reminded of the inscription 
on the sun-dial, in which it is said of the hours: **Pereunt et imputantur" — "They 
pass by, and they are charged to our account." A certain preacher remarked on the 
wisdom of God which has so arranged that the moments of time come successively and 
not simultaneously, and thus prevent infinite confusion I Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 344, 
illustrates God"s eternity by the two ways in which a person may see a procession : first 
from a doorway in the street through which the procession is passing ; and secondly, 
from the top of a steeple which commands a view of the whole procession at the 
same instant. 

8. E, Meze, quoted in Hoyce, Conception of God, 40— ** As if all of us were cylinders, 
with their ends removed, moving through the waters of some placid lake. To the cyl- 
inders the waters seem to move. What has passed is a memory, what is to come 
is doubtful. But the lake knows that all the water is equally real, and that it is quiet, 
immovable, unruflaed. Speaking technically, time is no reality. Things seem past and 
future, and, in a sense, non-existent to us, but, in fact, they are Just as genuinely real 
as the present is." Yet even here there is an order. You cannot play a symphony 
backward and hare music. This qualification at least must be put upon the words 
of Berkeley; **A succession of ideas I take to constii\Ue time, and not to be only 
the sensible measure thereof, as Mr. Locke and others think." 
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Finnej, quoted in Bfb. Sac., Oct. ISTT iZSZ—** Eternity to us meanB all past, present, 
and future duration. But to Grjd it means only now. Duration and space, as they 
respect bis existence, mean inttnitely different things from what they do when they 
respect our existence. God's existence and bis acts, as they respect finite existence, 
have relation U) time and space. But as they respect his own existence, everythinir is 
here and wuc. With respc^ to all finite existences, God can say : I was, I am, I shall he, 
I will do : but with respect to his own existence, all that he can say is : I am, I do.*^ 

Edwards the younger. Works, 1 : 38A, 387—'* There is no succession in the difinc mind ; 
therefore no new operations take place. All the divine acts are from eternity, nor Is 
there any time with God. The efects of these divine acts do indeed all take place In 
time and in a succession. If it sliould be said that on this supposition the effects take 
place not till long after tlie acts by which they arc produced, I answer that they do so 
In our view, but not in the view of God. With him there is no time ; no before or after 
with respect to time : nor has time any existence in the di\ine mind, or in the nature of 
things indefiendently of the minds and perceptions of creatures ; but it depends on the 
succession of those perceptions.** We must qualify this statement of the younger 
Edwanls by the following from Julius MUller : *' If God^ working can have no relation 
to time, then all bonds of union between God and the world are snapped asunder.** 

It is an interesting question whether the human spirit is capable of timeless exist- 
ence, and whether the conception of time is purely phjrsical. In dreams we seem to lose 
sight of miccession ; in extreme pain an age is compressed into a minute. Does this 
throw light upon the nature of prophecy ? Is the soul of the prophet rapt into God's 
timeless existence and vision? It is doubtful whether Bat. 10:6— "tkan shall bt tint so 
longer" can be rcli(;d upon to prove the affirmative; for tlie Rev. Vers. marg. and the 
American Revisers translate " than shall be del%j no longer.*' Julius MUller, Doct. Sin, 2 : 147 
— "All self-consciousness is a victor>' over time.*' So with memorj' ; see Domer, Glaub- 
cnslehre, 1 : 471. On ** the death-vision of one's whole exi^ttonce,*' see Fiances Kemble 
Butler's experience in Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 351—'* Here there is succession and series, 
only so excer?dingly rapid as to 8(^*in simultaneous." This rapidity however is so great 
as to show that each man can at the last be judge<l in an instant. On space and time as 
unlimit'Kl, flee Porter, Hum. Intellect, 564-56d. On the conception of eternity, see Man- 
scl, Lectunn, Eesuj-s and Reviews, 111-136, and Modem Spiritualism, 255-288; New 
Englander, April, 1K75: art. on the Metaphysical Idea of Eternity. For practical les- 
sons from tho Ktt'rnity of God, see Park, Discourses, 1:17-154 ; Westoott, Some Lessons 
of the Hev. Vers., (Pott, N. Y., 1897), 187— with comments on almvts In Iph. 3 : 21, Heh. 
11 : 3, ReT. 4 ; 10, 11 — '* the universe under the aspect of time." 

2. Immensity. 

By this we mean that Gkxl's nature ( a ) is without extension ; ( 6 ) is sub- 
ject to no limitations of space ; and ( c ) contains in itself the cause of space. 

i lings 8 : 27— " behold, hearen and the hearen of hearens cannot contain thee." Space is a creation of 
Gofl ; Rom. 8 : 39 — " nor height, nor depth, nor anj other creature." Zabn, Rib. Dogmatik, 149 — ** Script- 
ure* does not teach the immaneuce of God In the world, but the immanence of the world 
in God." Danto docs not put C2od, but Satan at the centre; and Satan, being at the 
centre, is crushed with the whole weight of the universe. God is the Being who 
encompasses all. Ail things exist in him. E. G. Robinson : *' Space is a relation ; God is 
the author of relations and of our modes of thought ; therefore God is the author of 
space. Space conditions our thought, but it does not condition God's thought." 

Jonathan Erlwards : " I*lnce itself is mental, and within and without are mental con- 
ceptions. . . . When I say the material universe exists only in the mind, I mean that it 
is al)Solut(.>ly dei)endent on the conception of the mind for its existence, and does not 
exist as spirits do, whose existence does not consist in, nor in dependence on, the con- 
ception of oth(;r minds." H. M. Stanley, on Space and Science, in Philosophical 
Ucv., Nov. 18»8;615 — "Space is not full of things, but things are spaceful. . . . Space 
is a form of dynamic appearance." Bradley carries the ideality of Bpaoe tr> an extreme^ 
when, in his Appc>arancc and Reality, a>-38. he tells us : Space is not a mere rela- 
tion, for it has parts, and what can ha the parts of a relation? But space is nothing but 
a reflation, for it is lengths of lengths of — nothing that we can And. We can find no 
terms either inside or outside. Space, to l)e space, must have space outside itself* 
Bradley therefore concludes that space is not reality but only appearance. 
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Immensity is infinity in its relation to space. €k>d's nature is not subject 
to the law of space. God is not in space. It is more correct to say that 
space is in God. Tet space has an objective reality to Gbd. With creation 
space began to be, and since God sees according to tmth, he recognizes 
relations of space in his creation. 

Many of the remarkB made in explanation of time apply equally to space. Space is 
not a substaDcc nor an attribute, but a relation. It exists so soon as extended matter 
exists, and exists as its necessary condition, whether our minds perceive it or not. Rcid, 
Intellectual Powers, essay 8, chap. 9 — ** Space is not so properly an object of sense, as 
a necessary concomitant of the objects of sight and touch." When wo see or touch 
body, we got the idea of space in which the body exists, but the idea of space is not fur- 
nished by the sense ; it is an a priori cofirnition of the reason. Experience furnishes 
the occasion of its erolution, but the mind eyolves the conception by its own native 
energy. 

Anselm, Proslogion, 19— **Nothingr contains thee, but thou containcst all things.** 
Tet it is not precisely accurate to say that space is in God, for this expression seems to 
intimate that God is a greater space which somehow includes the less. God is rather 
unspatial and is the Lord of space. The notion that space and the divine Immensity 
are identical leads to a materialistic conception of God. Space is not an attribute of 
God, as Clarke maintained, and no argument for the divine existence can be constructed 
from this pr<>mi8e ( see pages 85, 86 ). Martincau, Types, 1 : 138, 139, 170— ** Malebranche 
said that God is the place of all spirits, as space is the place of all bodies. . . . Des- 
cartes held that there is no such thing as empty space. Nothing cannot possibly have 
extension. Wherever extension is, there must be something extended. Hence the doc- 
trine of a 7>7eYium, A roctJiim is inconceivable." Lotze, Outlines of Metaphysics, 87— 
** According to the ordinary view . . . space exigts^ and things exist in it; according 
to our view, onl y things exist, and between tliem nothing exists, but space exists in them .' ' 

Case, Physical llealism, 379, 880— ** Space is the continuity, or continuous extension, 
of the universe as one substance/' Ladd: '*Is space extended? Then it must be 
extended in some other space. That other space is the space we are talking about. 
Space then is not an entity, but a mental presupposition of the existence of extended 
substance. Space and time are neither finite nor infinite. Space has neither circumfer- 
ence nor centre,— its centre would be everj'where. Wo cannot i7na(;r<ne space at all. 
It is simply a precondition of mind enabling us to perceive things.*' In Bib. Sac, 1890 : 
415-444, art.: Is Space a Ileality ? Prof. Mead opposes the doctrine that space is purely 
subjective, as taught by Bowne ; also the doctrine that space is a certain order of rela.. 
tions among realities; that space is nothing apart from things; but that things, when 
they exist, exist in certain relations, and that the sum, or system, of these relations 
constitutes space. 

We prefer the view of Bowne, Metaphysics, 127, 137, 143, that '' Space is the form of 
objective experience, and is nothing in abstraction from that experience. ... It is a 
form of intuition, and not a mode of existence. According to this view, things are 
not in space and space-relations, but appear to be. In themselves they are essentially 
non-spatial ; but by their interactions with one another, and with the mind, they give 
rise to the appearance of a world of extended things in a common space. Space-predi- 
cates, then, belong to phenomena only, and not to things-in-themselves. . . . Apparent 
reality exists spatially ; but proper ontological reality exists spaoelossly and without 
spatial predicates." For the view that space is relative, see also Cooker, Theistio Con- 
ception of the World, 66-96 ; Caldorwood, Fhilos. of the Infinite, 831-335. Per contrci, see 
Porter, Human Intellect, 662; Hazard, Letters on Causation in WiUing, appendix ; Bib. 
Sac., Oct.l8n: 723; Gear, in Bap. Rev., July, 1880:404; Lowndes, Philos. of Primary 
Beliefs, 144-161. 

Second Division. — Attributes having relcUUm to Creation, 
1. Omniprosiuico. 

By this we mean that God, in the totality of his essence, without diffu- 
sion or expansion, nmltiplication or division, penetrates and fills the 
universe in all its lysaia. 
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affoct our present ar^rument. The principle of onmipresonce is granted when onoe we 
hold that Uie soul is conscious at more than one point of the physical organism. Yet 
the question sutr^^ted above is an interestintr one and with reerard to it psychologists 
are divided. Paulsen, Einleitung in die Philosophie (1892), i;J8-150, holds that con- 
sciousness is correlated with the sum-total of bodily processes, and with him agree 
Fechner and Wundt. *' PflUger and Lewes say that as the hemispheres of the brain 
owe their intelligence to the consciousness which we know to be there, so the intelli- 
gence of the spinal cord's acts must really be due to the invisible presence of a con- 
sciousness lower in degree." Professor Brewer's rattlesnake, after several hours of 
decapitation, still struck at him with its bloody neck, when he attempted to seize it by 
the tail. From the reaction of the frog*s leg after decapitation may we not infer a 
certain consciousness? ** Robin, on tickling the breast of a criminal an hour after 
decrapitation, saw the arm and hand move toward the spot." Hudson, Demonstration 
of a Future Life, 239-249, quotes from Hammond, Treatise on Insanity, chapter 2, to 
prove that the brain is not the solo organ of the mind. Instinct does not reside exclu- 
sively in the brain ; it is seated in the metlulla oblotigata, or in the spinal cord, or in 
both these organs. Objective mind, as Hudson thinks, is the function of the physical 
brain, and it ceases when the brain loses its vitality. Instinctive acts are performed by 
animals after excision of the brain, and by human beings born without brain. John- 
son, in Andover Rev., April, 1800 : 421— '* The brain is not the only seat of consciousness. 
The same evidence that points to the brain as the principal seat of consciousness 
points to the nerve-centres situated in the spinal cord or elsewhere as the seat of a 
more or less isubordiiMte consciousness or intelligence." Ireland, Blot on the Brain, 
36— '*I do not take it for proved that consciousness is entirely confined to the brain.*' 
In spite of these opinions, however, we must grant that the general consensus among 
psychologists is upon the other side. Dewey, Psychology, 849— ** The sensory and 
motor nerves have points of meeting in the spinal cord. When a stimulus is trans- 
ferred from a sensory nerve to a motor without the conscious intervention of the 
mind, we have reflex action. . . . If something approaches the eye, the stimulus is 
transferred to the spinal cord, and instead of being continued to the brain and giving 
rise to a sensation, it is discharged into a motor nerve and the eye is immediately 
closed. . . . The reflex action in itself involves no consciousness." William James, 
Psychologr>', 1 : 16, 66, 134, 214 — ** The cortex of the brain is the sole organ of conscious- 
ness in man. ... If there be any consciousness pertaining to the lower centres, it is a 
consciousness of which the self knows nothing. ... In lower animals this may not be 
so much the case. . . . The seat of the mind, so far as its dynamical relations are 
concerned, is somewhere in the cortex of the brain." See also C. A. Strong, Why the 
Mind has a Body, 40-50. 

( b ) God's omnipresence is not the presence of a part but of the whole of 
God in every place. — This follows from the conception of God as incor- 
poreal. We reject the materialistic representation that God is composed of 
material elements which can be divided or sundered. There is no multi- 
plication or diffusion of his substance to correspond with the parts of his 
dominions. The one essence of God is present at the same moment in all. 

1 lings 8 : 27 — "the keaTen and the hearen of heaTens cannot oontain ( circumscribe ) thee." Gk>d must 
be pr(«(mt in all his essence and all his attributes in every place. Ho is ** totus in omni 
parte." Alger, Poetry of the Orient: ** Though God extends beyond Creation's rim, 
Each smallest atom holds the whole of him." From this it follows that the whole 
Logos can be united to and be present in the man Christ Jcvus, while at the same time 
he fills and governs the whole universe ; and so the whole Christ can be united to, and 
can be present in, the single believer, as fully as if that believer were the only one to 
receive of his fulness. 

A. J. Gordon : "In mathematics the whole is equal to the sum of its parts. But 
we know of the Spirit that every part is equal to the whole. Every church, every 
true body of Jesus Christ, has Just as much of Christ as every other, and each has the 
whole Christ." Mat. 13 : 20 — " vhere tvo or three are gathered together in mj name, there am lin the midst 
of them." *'Tbe parish priest of austerity Climbed up in a high church steeple. To be 
nearer God so that he might Hand his word down to the people. And in sermon 
script he daily wrote What he thought was sent from heaven. And he dropt it down on 
the people's heads Two times one day in seven. In his age God said, * Come down and 
die,' And he cried out from the steeple, ' Where art thou, Lord ? ' And the Lord 
replied, * Down here among my people.* " 
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«/'. v./r^^ '/^ je.v/vlfyi;ire, ^hf^er thej be act^i^ orjMdsibley put, present, 

\» 401.* UMf H*: rant K't'f-mgt^fT'/f hrax^cnm.turf^:MMi.\'. S — *p«m>^s — 'untrntiy^tm 



*'*m. 'a. M «t r"^it • *-a: 7vtr ?fc:«r Of OKrn and : b»--ir w-iirk* : ?v S3 li-15 — ~ MtidMk all tto 
•(^« i<«#4 vr^.tof^A «.. viiT.' p-.rii. Of biearte r.f xa.i-n and ibcir tb<>u^t?: lettlS:8 — 

>x •'M X uv-vrA 4<t iMT. H tV 2 — ' i^ficnxiiar. aj u.:cn'* t^ cf. Of our wants: ■>&. € : 8 — 
/ ^•*«''4 Vbt.. '4. ir< 7< 1AT4 :«M>C «£.' *}f '.t^.- ifstifi th:njr> : Kn !! 3C — ~ *>i* tvj kiin cf Jtcr hnd an 
•.. tvA^fffvC '/f »w- iittAt tJUL'i 'A— 'jrj £. -,; r«s*aw*i5t. ■ Of tlK- future: Is. 4€:1 It — "Aadar- 
• m; «t vbf f'<j« '4/ '^ ^^::ijf ^/f ny-nn future f r«<r aits : la. 44 : S — -laat auik dT C^n^ la is ^ 
MM}iMr< mC auu. jjivfim u. sr ^iiag'i. Of xiKrn'« future- «.-vil acis : iru 2 : S3 — " kJa, boaf dcLTvid 
t> ^; '4iit 4«iRrit.i*vt vr.^M.t:A ian^M'vMr* %.{ vxL Of the i>k'«diy pi.«sibie: 1 Saa. 23:12 — ** YUl 
:t« luvi vf tr oa «<t..v«r '.^ aM a&4 ay a«B .i'a '.a« taads of SkL ? l^i ;«Ai}Tii m.! Tter t;^ Minr tbn «]p** 
' *^ . ,S Ut'fU nntmliMMl } : laL li : 23 — ' .f *ja mj^'tij wks kad b«2 scae :s Saia vkick wi 4ai ii tkaa^ 
. : wv^A M f * r«M.M4. FfYim f^rmity : ieu !S : !* — * tk« Lori v'ta aukitk Uae tkiip kaavm fnm d 
^i titf^fm\tr«t\itmkiUU:: ?•. 139:4 — -Sieh JL^:v:«d^ :s vm vo::i«rfB: for ■•"; !•■. 11:33— "Otiw 
4«fU vf '44 A.«.afn v/a «f ta* vjiiw a&d tae kacTlad;* «f God. ' RelatC't] to wisdom: FllM:24 — **Ia 
vM'« MtA wr, BoAtt ia«B all " ; Ipa. 3 : 10 — " auo-f j^d v-jdem of God." 

i'''r V 2^ — lavi Ytteber «f ncn ; Pi. S6 : 8 — "?koa auabereit ar vaaderan " — my whole life has 
\Mit:u **ff f^niUnwtim f.xiUi ; " Pat tkoa mj taan into thr bctUe ' — the skin bottle of the east, — 
ih<*r«: HI*: uttm "riouirh U) i\i\ ont: ; "in thej not in \hj book? ' —no tear has fallen to the 
irrour*'] linnoU"], dtitl han KHthert-d them alL Paul Gi'rhardt: **Du zXblst wie oft 
<rlfi '.lirlaU; wt'ih\ l.'rid was nein Kummcr B«.'i; Keia stillcs Thrttolein ist so klcin, 
Ifu tn:\mi ijfid Uifnt t.-s \)t±" H«b. 4 : 13 — "tkera is no ereaton that is not BaniliMt in kit a{kt: bit all 
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Uungs an naked and lud open before tke eyei of kim with whom we hare to do" — rcrpaxiiXurf&^va — with 
head bent back and neck laid bare, as animahi slauflrhterod in sacrifloe, w seized by the 
throat and thrown on the back, so that the priest ml^ht discover whether there was 
any blemish. Jai>ane8e proverb : *' God has forgotten to forget." 

( a ) The omniscience of God may be argned from his omnipresence, as 
well as from his truth or self-knowledge, in which the plan of creation has 
its eternal ground, and from prophecy, which expresses Gk)d*s omniscience. 

It is to be remembered that omniscience, as the designation of a relative and transi- 
tive attribute, does not include Ood*s self-knowledge. The term is used in the technic- 
al sense of God's knowledge of all things that pertain to the universe of his creation. 
H. A. Gordon : *' Light travels faster than sound. You can see the flash of fire from 
the cannon's mouth, a mile away, considerably before the noise of the discharge reaches 
the ear. God flashed the light of prediction upon the pages of his word, and we see it. 
Wait a little and we see the event itself." 

Roycc, The Ck)nccption of God, 0— ** An omniscient being would bo one who simply 
found presented to him, not by virtue of fragmentary and gradually completed pro- 
cesses of inquiry, but by virtue of an all-embracing, direct and transparent insight into 
hisown truth — who found thus presented to him, I say, the complete, the fulfilled 
answer to every genuinely rational question.** 

Browning, Ferishtah's Fancies, Plot-culture : ** How will it fare shouldst thou 
impress on me That certainly an Eye is over all And each, to make the minute's deed, 
word, thought As worthy of reward and punishment ? Shall I permit my sense an Eye- 
viewed shame. Broad daylight perpetration,— so to speak,— I had not dared to breathe 
within the Ear, With black night's help around mo ? " 

( h ) Since it is free from all imperfection, Gk>d's knowledge is immediate, 
as distinguished from the knowledge that comes through sense or imagina- 
tion ; simultaneous, as not acquired by successive observations, or built 
up by processes of reasoning ; distinct, as free from all vagueness or con- 
fusion ; tnie, as perfectly corresponding to the reality of things ; eternal, 
as comprehended in one timeless act of the divine mind. 

An infinite mind must always act, and must always act in an absolutely perfect 
manner. There is in God no sense, symbol, memory, abstraction, growth, reflection, 
reasoning,— his knowledge is all direct and without intermediaries. God was properly 
represented by the ancient Egyptians, not as having eye, but as being eye. His 
thoughts toward us are " more than ean be numbered " ( K 40 : 5 ), not because there is succession 
in them, now a remembering and now a forgetting, but because there is never a 
moment of our existence in which we are out of his mind ; he is always thinking of 
us. See Chamock, Attributes, 1:406-497. 6en.l6:i3— "ThoaartaGodthatMetL" Mivart, Les- 
sons from Nature, 374— ** Every creature of every order of existence, while its exist- 
ence is sustained, is so complacently contemplated by God, that the intense and con- 
centrated attention of all men of science together upon it could but form an utterly 
inadequate symbol of such divine contemplation.'* So God*s scrutiny of every deed of 
darkness is more searching than the gaze of a whole Coliseum of spectators, and his eye 
Is more watchful over the good than would bo the united care of all his hosts in heaven 
and earth. 

Armstrong, God and the Soul: '* God's energy is concentrated attention, attention 
concentrated everywhere. We can attend to two or three things at once ; the pianist 
plays and talks at the same time ; the magician does one thing while he seems to do 
another. God attends to all things, does all things, at once." Marie Gorelli, Master 
Christian, 104— '* The biograph is a hint that every scene of human life is reflected in a 
ceaseless moving panorama mmt where^ for the beholding of gmnc one.** Wireless 
telegraphy is a stupendous warning that from Qod no socrets are hid, that "there it nothing 
coTered that shall not be revealed; and hid, that shall not be knovn " (.Mat 10: 26). The ROntgen rays, 
which take photographs of our insides, right through our clothes, and even in the 
darkness of midnight, show that to God " the night shineth as the day " ( Pil 139 : 12 ). 

Professor Mit<}hers equatorial telescope, slowly moving by clockwork, toward sun- 
set, suddenly touched the horizon and disclosed a boy in a tree stealing apples, but the 
boy was all unconscious that he was under the gaze of the astronomer. Nothing was 
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With thlsSocinlan doctrine some Arminians a^rree, as McGabe, in his Foreknowledge 
of God, and in bis Divine Nescience of Future Contingencies a Necessity. HoGabe, 
however, sacrifiees the principle of free will, in defence of which he makes this surren- 
der of God's foreknowledge, by saying that in cases of fulfilled prophecy, like Peter's 
denial and Judas's betrayal, God brought special influences to bear to secure the result, 
— so that Peter's and Judas's wills acted irresponsibly under the law of cause and effect. 
He quotes Dr. Daniel Curry as declaring that **the denial of absolute divine fore- 
knowledge is the essential complement of the Methodist theology* without which its 
philosophical incompleteness is defenceless against the logical consistency of Calvin- 
ism." SeealsoarticlebyMcCabe in Methodist Review, Sept. 1808:760-778. Also Simon, 
Reconciliation, 287 — *' God has constituted a creature, the actions of which he can only 
know as such when they are performed. In presence of man, to a certain extent, even 
the great God condescends to wait ; nay more, has himself so ordained things that he 
must wait, inquiring, *What will he do? ' '* 

So Dugald Stewart : '* Shall we venture to affirm that it exceeds the power of God to 
permit such a train of contingent events to take place as his own foreknowledge shall 
not extend to?" Martensen holds this view, and Rothe, Theologisohe Bthlk,l: 81^ 
234, who declares that the free choices of men are continually increasing the knowledge 
of God. So also Martineau, Study of Religion, 2 : 279 — ** The belief in the divine fore- 
knowledge of our future has no basis in philosophy. We no longer deem it true that 
even God knows the moment of my moral life that is coming next. Even he does not 
know whether I shall yield to the secret temptation at midday. To him life is a drama 
of which he knows not the conclusion." Then, says Dr. A. J. Gordon, there is nothing 
BO dreary and dreadful as to be living under the direction of such a God. The universe 
is rushing on like an express-train in the darkness without headlight or engineer ; at 
any moment we may be plunged into the abjrss. Lotze does not deny Qod*a foreknowl- 
edge of free human actions, but he regards as insoluble by the intellect the problem 
of the relation of time to God, and such foreknowledge as ** one of those postulates as 
to which we know not how they can be fulfilled." Bowne, Philosophy of Theism, 160 — 
" Foreknowledge of a free act is a knowledge without assignable grounds of knowing. 
On the assumption of a real time, it is hard to find a way out of this difficulty. . . . The 
doctrine of the ideality of time helps us by suggesting the possibility of an all-embracing 
prcisent, or an eternal now, for God. In that case the problem vanishes with time, its 
condition." 

Against the doctrine of the divine nescience we urge not only our fundamental con- 
viction of God's perfection, but the constant testimony of Scripture. In Ii 41 : 21, 2S, (Jod 
makes his foreknowledge the test of his Godhead in the controversy with idols. If God 
cannot foreknow free human acts, then "the Lamb that hath beenilain fromtka foundation of tka 
vorld" (Rer. 13:8) was only a sacrifice to bo offered in caw Adam should fall, God not 
knowing whether he would or not, and in case Judas should betray Christ, God not 
knowing whether he would or not. Indeed, since the course of nature Is changed by 
man's will when he bums towns and fells forests, God cannot on this theory predict 
even the course of nature. All prophecy is therefore a protest against this view. 

How God foreknows free human decisions we may not be able to say, but then the 
method of GmVs knowledge in many other respects is unknown to us. The following 
explanations have been proposed. God may foreknow free acts : — 

1. Mediately^ by foreknowing the motives of these acts, and this either beoause these 
motives induce the acts, ( 1 ) necessarily, or ( 2 ) certainly. This last '* certainly ** is to be 
accepted, if either ; since motives are never causes, but are only occasions, of action. 
The cause is the will, or the man himself. But it may be said that foreknowing acts 
through their motives is not foreknowing at all, but is reasoning or Inference rather. 
Moreover, although intelligent beings commonly act according to motives previously 
dominant, they also at critical epochs, as at the fall of Satan and of Adam, choose 
between motives, and in such cases knowledge of the motives which have hitherto 
actuated them gives no clue to their next decisions. Another statement is therefore 
proposed to meet these difficulties, namely, that God may foreknow free acts:— 

2. Tmmcdiatelv, by pure intuition, inexplicable to us. Julius MUller, Doctrine of Sin, 
2 : 208, 225 — ** If God can know a future event as certain only by a calculation of causes, 
it must be allowed that he cannot with certainty foreknow any free act of man ; for 
his foreknowledge would then be proof that the act in question was the necessary con- 
sequence of certain causes, and was not in itself free. If. on the contrary, the divine 
knowledge be regarded as intuitive, we see that it stands in the same immediate rela- 
tion to the act itself as to its antecedents, and thus the difficulty is removed." Even 
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uptm this view there still remains the difBcolty of peroelrinff bow there can be in God^ 
min^i asubjectivooertiturle with regard to acts in respect to whk^tbereisiioasBgB~ 
al>i(f objective ground of oertaintr. Yet, in spite of this dillleulty, we feel boand bocli 
by Scripture and by our fundamental idea of God's perfection to maintain God^ per- 
fect knowk»dgv of the future free acta of his creatures. WithPrBBidBntFBpperweaij 
** Knowledge of contingency is not ne>ceaauily contingent knowledge." ^Hth Wbedon 
** It is not calculation, but pure knowledge." See Domer, System of Dod^ 1 : 335-3J7 
S : 5M!2 ; Jahrbuch f Or deutecbe Tbeoiogie, IK^ : 601-605 ; Charnoek, Attzibnteiw 1 : 4SB' 
446 : SoUy, Tbe WilL 340-254. For a valuable article on the whole aabjeot, tlMagh adTC»- 
cating^ tbe view tbat God foreknows acts by foreknowing motiTea. tee BSb. Sac^ Oct. 
1H83 : 655-6M. See also Hill, Divinity, 517. 

( f. ) Prescience is Dot itself cansatiTe. It is not to be eonfoiinded witfa 

tbe predetermining will of God. Free actions do not take plaoe beosoBe 

thej are foreseen, but they are foreseen because they axe to take plaoe. 

Seeing a thing in tbe future does not cause it to be, more than Beeiny a thing in the 
past causes it to be. As to future events, we may say with Whedon : " Knowledge 
t«i?;«« them, not tnaJiai them." Foreknowledge may, and does, presappOK predeter- 
mination, but it is not itself predetermination. Thomas Aquinas, in his Samma. 1 : V : 
1 : 1, Ba>-s that "* the knowledge of God is the cause of things "*: but be is obliged to add : 
^* (lod is not tbe cause of all things that are known by God, since evil things that are 
known by God are not from him.*' John Milton, Paradise Xiost, book t— ** FoeAxkowl- 
edge had no intluenoe on their fault. Which had no less proved certain unforeknown.** 

(/ ) Omniscienoe embraces the actnal and the possible, bnt it does not 
enibnice tlie self-coutradictorr and the impossible, becanae these aze not 
objt^cts of knowledge. 

<f(»d does m»t know what the result would be if two and two made five, nor does he 
know " whethera cbinLi'ra ruminating in a vacuum devoureth scoood intenttooa**; 
and that, simply for tbi' n-ason that he cannot know self-contradiction and nooseoae. 
These thin^rs arv not objects of knowii^lge. Clarke, Christiui Theology, 80— •• Chn God 
make an old man in a minute ? Could he make it well with the wicked while thej 
remained wicked? Could be create a world in which S -S — 5?" Boyoe, Spirit of 
Modem Philosophy, 366 — '* lH.Hf» God know tb<* whole number that is the square root 
of G5V or what adjacvnt hills tht*re are that have no valleys between them? Does God 
know round squares, and sugar salt-lumj is, and Snarks and Boojums and Abracada- 
bras r* 

( g ) Omniscience, as qiudifieil bv holy will, is in Scriptore denominated 
**\*-istloiii." In virtue of his wisilom God chooses the highest ends and 
nses the fittest means to iiccomplish them. 

WifMldui is nut simply ** t«timatin^ all things at their proper value** ( Olmstead t ; it 
liiLH in it als4> thi> element (»f oounsi.*! and purfKise. It has been defined as "^the talentof 
using I )n<>'s talents." It iinpIii*$twothingr«: firE^t, choii'C of the hig-hest end; secondly, 
choiiv of thf bfst means to secure this emL J. C. C. Clarke, Self and the Fatlm', 39 — 
** Wi#di>m is not invent*:**! cx>n«*ptions, <'r harmony of theories with theories; but is 
humble olH^Hlionci* c»f mind to tbe re<ieption of facts tbat are found in things.*' Thos 
man's wisdom, obedience, faith, are all names for different aspects of tbe same thinff. 
And wisdom in God is the moral choice which makes truth and holiness supreme. Downe, 
Prini'lples of Ethics. 361 — *' Socialism pursues a laudable end by unwise or destmctire 
means. It is not enough to m^an wvll. Our meiho-is must take some account of the 
naturtMif things, if they are to succeed. We cannot produce well-beiny by law. Xo 
legislation can remove inequalities of nature and constitution. Society cannot produce 
equality, any m(.»n* than it can enable a rhinoceros to sing, or legislate a cat into a lion.** 

3. OmniiK>t<'uce. 

By this we mean the power of GKxl to do all things which are objects of 

power, whether with or without the use of means. 

G«a. i: : 1 — " I aa God ijai^ir. " He performs nat ural wonders : Gen. 1 : 1-^— "Lm that bt ligkt"; 
!i 44 : 24 — " stTPtchf *^ fank tte Imrtss aloM " ; E»K 1 . S — " cskai^ L'. li:£^ Ij ;^ TorA tf kit ptvw." 
Spiritual wonders: 2 C«r. 4 : i — " G«d. tkit m:d. L{it skill skiMwttfdarkaM» vtoikiaii is «■ 
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Iph. 1 : 19 — "exceeding gTMtness of his power to ns-vard vho belieTo" ; Ipk. 3:20 — "able to dooxoeeding aboad- 
ant! J." Power to create new thin^rs : ^^ 3 : 9—" able of theio stones to raiae up okildren onto ibraham "; 
Rom .4:17 — " giretb life to the dead« and ealleth the things that are not, as thoogh they were." After his own 
pleasure : Ps. 115 : 3 — " He hath done whataooTer he hath pleased " ; Iph. 1 : 11 — " worketh all things after the 
connaelofhiswill." Nothlnfir impossible : Gen. 18:14— "Is anything too hard for JehoTah?" Mat 19:26 
— " with God all things are possible." E. O. Robinson, Christian Theology, 73 — *' If all power 
In the universe is dependent on his creative will for its existence. It is impossible to con- 
ceive any limit to his power except that laid on it by his own wiU. But this is only 
nof^tivc proof; absolute omnipotence is not logically demonstrable, thouffh readily 
enough recogrnized as a Just conception of the infinite God, when propounded on the 
authority of a positive revelation.'* 

The omnipotence of God is illustrated by the work of the Holy Spirit, which in Script- 
ure is compared to wind, water and fire. The ordinary manifestations of these ele- 
ments afford no criterion of the effects they are able to produce. The rushing mighty 
wind at Pentocost was the analogue of the wind-Spirit who bore everything before 
him on the first day of creation (Gen. 1:2; John 3:8; lets 2: 2). The pouring out of the 
Spirit is liken\3d to the flood of Noah when the windows of heaven were opened and 
there was not room enough to receive that which fell ( MaL 3 : 10 ). And the baptism of 
the Holy Spirit is like Dbe fire that shall destroy all impurity at the end of the world 
( Mat. 3 : 11 ; 2 Pet. 3 : 7-13 ). See A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 307-310. 

( a ) Omnipotenoo does not imply power to do tliat which is not an object 
of power ; as, for example, that which is self -contradictory or contradictory 
to the nature of God. 

Self-contradictory things : ** facere factum Infectum '*— che making of a past event to 
have not occurred ( hence the uselessness of pra>ing : ** May it be that much good was 
done " ) ; drawing a shorter than a straight line between two given points ; putting two 
separate mountains together without a valley between them. Tilings contradictory to 
the nature of God : for God to lie, to sin, to die. To do such things would not imply 
power, but impotence. God has all the power that is consistent with infinite per- 
fection—all i>ower to do what is worthy of himself. So no greater thing can be said 
by man than this: "I dare do all that may become a man; Who dares do more is 
none." Even God cannot make wrong to be right, nor hatred of himself to be blessed. 
Some have held that the prevention of sin in a moral sj'stem is not an object of power, 
and therefore that God cannot prevent sin in a moral system. We hold the contrary ; 
see this Compendium : Objections to the Doctrine of Decrees. 

Dryden, Imitation of Horace, 3< 20 : 71 — ** Over the past not heaven itself has power ; 
What has been has, and I have had my hour "— words applied by Lord John Russell to 
his own career. Emerson, The Past : '* All is now secure and fasT, Not the gods can 
shake the Past.*' Sunday-school scholar : '' Say, teacher, can God make a rock so big 
that he can't lift it? " Seminary Professor : ^ Can God tell a lie? '* Seminary student : 
" With God all things are possible." 

( & ) Omnipotence does not im^jly the exercise of all his power on the 
part of God. He has power over his power ; in other words, his power is 
under the control of wise and holy will. God can do all he will, but he 
will not do all he can. Else his power is mere force acting necessarily, 
and Gk)d is the slave of his own omnipotence. 

Schleiermacher held that nature not only is grounded in the divine causality, but 
fully expresses that causality ; there is no causative power in God for anything that is 
not real and actual. This doctrine does not lissentlally differ from Spinoza's natura 
naturans and iiaiura noAuraia, See Phillppi, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 63-66. But omnipo- 
tence is not instinctive ; it is a power used according to God's pleasure. God is by 
no means encompassed by the laws of nature, or shut up to a necessary evolution of 
his own being, as pantheism suppose?. As Rothe has shown, God has a will-power 
over his nature-power, and Is not compelled to do all that he can do. He is able from 
the stones of the street to ** raise up children unto Abraham," but he has not done it. 
In God are unopened treasures, an Inexhaustible fountain of new beginnings, new 
creations, new revelations. To suppose that in creation he has expended all the inner 
possibilities of h is being is to deny his omnipotence. So Job 26 : 14 — " Lo, theae are bnt tha oat* 
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skini«f ki vayi: ind kow null a vkispcr do vt kMr of kin ! Bnt tko tkinte if kit ptw wht cmiiaifHiT* 
Si3i« Rrjr'rK, HulHThunian OriKin of the Bible, 10; IltMlKSon, Time and Space, 570, 5801 
1 HI i - e " IobUo yoonelToi tkenfon nndtr tke mghXj kand of God" — his mighty hand of provl- 
*UfOityiu iiaJviition, blcwin^ — "tkat ke maj ixalt joa in dm tiao; cutiBf ill Ttwanitlj ay«kia,bMMa 
ho flana fv 700." '* The miffhty iHiwf^rs held under miffhty control*' — this Is the greatest 
ft blblUon of powor. Unrest mint is not the hisrhest freedom. Younff men must lesm 
ttiatiMlf-nwtraint l8tbotn]ei>ower. ProT.16:3S— "EotkaiisilovtoUfwiiktttirtkaBtkiaigkty: 
Ud ko tkat rtiotk kii ipiht, tkan ko tkat takt tk a dtj." Shakespeare, Coriohmns. S : 8 — *' We have 
p<iworlnourB(!ivc8to do it, but it Is a power that we have no power to do.** When 
dyiiauiiti; fftA's off, it all irocs off : there is no reser\*e. God uses as much of his power 
atf \w ifitwsfn: thf> remainder of wrath in himself, as well as in others, he restrsins. 

( '- ) C)rnuiiN)teucu in Qod does not exclude, but implies, the power of self- 

liiiiitati<iu. Hiuce all Ruch HelMimitation is free, proceeding from neither 

extf^nial nor iiiti*rnal comimlsion, it is the act and manifestation of GkxL's 

]M>w«fr. Human freodom is not rendered impossible by the divine onmipo- 

ttmcc*, 1>nt exists by virtue of it It is an act of omnipotence when Qod 

liuiiil>l<*H liiiiiHt'lf to the taking of human flesh in the person of JesoB Christ 

ThomiiHiiiM: " If (]<m1 Ih to bo over all and in all« be cannot himself be all.** Pi. 113: S, I 
• " Wko IS hko ttnto JokovU oar God ... . Tkat kunbletk kimaalf to bokold Tko tkiip tkat an is kaaf« aad is 

tkt oartk?" Phil. 2 : 7. 8 "empUoil kimielf knmbled kmmlf:" See Charnock, Attributes, 2- 

r>- 1(17. I'n-Hi'icnt Woolscy ehowiMl true |X)wer when he controlled his Indiflroation and let 
an offrticliiitf Htudfnt iro fn***. Of Christ on the cross, stiys Moberly, Atonement and 
IVnMiiuility. \U\ -**lt wiM the power [to retain his life, to escape suflterinff], with the 
will to hold it uiiufkxl, which provtKl him to Ik' what he was, the obedient and perfect 
man." Wo are likcst the onini|>otent One when wc limit ourselves for love*s sake. 
Tho iittribiite of otniii|>ot4>n(N> is the ground of tnist, as well.asof fear, on the part of 
<icNrH crt>Htures. Imuc Wutts : "His every word of ^racels stron^r As that whldh built 
the Mkit« ; The voice that n>ll8 the stars along- Speaks all the promises." 

Third Division, — Affrihufes fiaving relation (o Moral Beings. 

1. Voracity and Faithfulness, or transitive Truth, 

Hy voracity and faithful iiohh wc mean the transitive truth of Qod, in its 
twofold rotation to Iuh eroaturos in general and to his redeemed people in 
iNifticular. 



Vr. i:tH : 2 " I vill . . . pre tkinks ante thj name for tkj loTingkindnon and for tky tntk: Fte- tkoa 
iimriiifl<^ thj wurd AboT« all ihj naxnf " ; JohD 3 : 33 — "katk aet kii aeal to tkii, tkat God ii tnu " ; Bon. S : 4 — 
" l-t (tod 1* firtind truf. but *Tf ry min » 1 .»r ' ' , Rim. 1 : 25 — - Ike Iralk of God " ; Jokn 14 : 17 — " tka Sprit of tntk " ; 
IJi.bu & "i ~ "thrSp.nt IS tb» truth": 1 Cor. 1 : 9 — "God itlaltkfal*: 1 Tkoi. 5:24 — "faitkfUiiko tkat mllatk 
V.U . 1 IV*. 4 : 19 — " A fiatkfal Crritor " ; 2 Cor. 1 : 20—" kov maar toerer be tke proaina of God, in kia if tka 
yra ' , Sum. 23: 19— * iVJ is not a xaxn tkat ke should l.e" ; Tit. 1: 2- "God, vho cannot lio, pnaind"; lok. 
fa 1*1 "in which It .s.nipo9S.ble for Gild tdlir." 

( a ) 111 virtue of liis vemoity, all his revelations to creatures consist with 
liiM oHNi'iitiiil lu'injj: »iiid with eaoh other. 

Ill (ioil'H vi'ntoiiy wi' have th«' tniaranttv that our faculties in their normal exercise 
<lo not tlt-«fl\e u«*: thai the lawn «»f thmiifht an* al.so laws of thin^; that the external 
Win I.I. ami *'tN>iui causes in It, have obJe<'tive existonee: that the same causes will 
nlwa> s pnMliiiH. the same efTeet.-* ; that the thrt^atj* of the moral nature will be executed 
ii|iiiii f Iie^iini'iNMitant transirn-ssor: that nijin s moral nature is matle in the image of 
tiiHlfi: ami (hat wi' may draw Ju^st iH^iielusions fmm what i^>nseience is in us to what 
holuiew la in him. We may then'fon» ex]Hvt that all past n*velatious, whether in nature 
or III his wonl. will not only not Im« iHmtnulletel by our future knowledge^ but wiU rather 
proxe III have in t]n»m nion* of truth than wo evi»r tlreameii. Man's word may pass 
ax«ii>. Iiul (iiul's wnnl abiiles forever iMat 5:18— "cce jot or one tittle skall in no viM paa avay ibia 
(ko Uw ' ; U 40 8 " '.h^ %wci of God »hali stand forcrer " ). 

H«i « ifi -hf n.M u the hTp,vr.t«i.' In Gi>d the outer exprofeion ami the inward reality 
Hiwa>j« ei^rn-jiponil. A*»yrian wills were written on a small tablet encased In another 
iii»oi» H hioli the !*:une thlnR was written over ajrain. llrrakage, or falsifloatJon, of the 
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outer envelope could be oorrcctiMl by rofcronco to the inner. So our outer life should 
conform to the heart within, and the heart within to the outer life. On the duty of 
8i)cakinflr the truth, and the limitations of the duty, see Newman Smyth, Christian 
Ethics, 386-403 — " Give the truth always to those who in the bonds of humanity have 
a Tight to the truth ; oonoeal it, or falsify it, only when the human ri^rht to the truth 
has betm forfeited^ or is held In abeyance, by stcknesB, weakness, or some criminal 
intent." 

(b) In virtno of his faithfulness, he fulfills all his promises to his x>eople, 

whether expressed in words or implied in the constitution he has given 

them. 

In God's faithfulness wo have the sure flrround of oonfldenco that he will perform 
what his love has led him to promise to those who obey the flrospel. Since his promises 
are based, not upon what we are or have done, but upon what Christ is and has done, our 
defects and errors do not invalidate them, so lonir as we are truly penitent and bellev- 
inif : 1 iokn 1:9—" faxthM and rightaou to forpTe u oar fins*'» faithful to his promise, and riffht- 
cous to Christ. God's faithfulness also ensures a supply for all the real'wants of our 
beinK« both here and hereafter, since these wants are Implicit promises of him who 
mode us: Pi. 84 : 11— "Ho good thing will ko withold from tton that wtlk nprighUy" ; 91: 4— "lis truth it a 
ihieldandabacUer"; Mat. 6:33— "all thoM things thall be addid onto yoa"; 10or.2:9— "Things which oyi saw 
not, and ear hoard not, And which entand not into tho heart of nun, Whatsodver things Qod prepared for them thatloTo 
him." 

lieirulus groes back to Carthafre to die rather than break his promise to his enemies. 
George William Curtis economizes for years, and gives up all hope of being himself 
a rich man, in order that he nuiy pay the debts of his deceased father. When General 
Grant sold all the presents made to him by the crowned heads of Europe, and paid the 
obligutions in which his insolvent son had Involved him, he said : ** lietter poverty and 
honor, than wealth and disgrace.'* Many a business man would rather die than fail to 
fulfil his promise and let his note go to protest. " Maxwelton braes are bonnie. Where 
early falls the dew. And 't was there that Annie Laurie Gave me her promise true ; 
Which ne'er forget will I ; And for bonnie Annie Laurie I *d lay me down and dee.*' 
liotniy the man she loves ? Not ** Till a* the sc^as gang dry, my dear. And the rocks 
iiu;It wi* the sun." God's truth will not be less than that of mortal man. God*s vera- 
city is the natural correlate to our faith. 

2. Mercy and Goodness, or Transitive Love. 

By mercy and goodness we mean tlie transitive love of God in its two- 
fold relation to the disobedient and to the obedient portions of his 
creatures. 

Titos 3 : 4—" his loTO toward man"; Boil 2:4— "goodness of God"; Kat S:44, 45— "loToyoor enemies . . . 
that je maj be sons of joor Father" ; John 8: 16— "God so loTed the world" ; 2 Pet. 1 : 3— "granted onto ns all 
things that pertain onto lift and godlineas" ; Bom. 8 : 32—" freely give ns all things" ; John 4 : 10 — " Herein is 
lore, not that we loTed God, bat that he loTod as, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for oar sins." 

( a ) Mercy is that eternal principle of God's nature which leads him to 

seek the touiporal good and eternal salvation of those who have opposed 

themselves to his wiU, even at the cost of infinite self-sacrifice. 

Martensen : ** Viewed in relation to sin, eternal love is compassionate grace." God's 
coiitinucHl itupartation of natural life is a foreshadowing, in a lower sphere, of what he 
desires to do for his creatures in the higher sphere — the communication of spiritual 
and eternal life through Jesus Christ. When he bids us love our enemies, he only bids 
us follow his own example. Shakespeare, Titus Andronicus, 2:2— *' Wilt thou draw 
near the nature of the gods ? Draw near them, then, in being merciful.** Twelfth 
Night, 3 : 4 — '* In nature there's no blemish but the mind ; None can be called deformed 
but the unkind. Virtue is beauty.*' 

(b) Goodness is the eternal principle of God's nature which leads him to 
communicate of his own life and blessedness to those who are like him in 
moral character. Goodness, therefore, is nearly identical with the love of 
complacency ; mercy, with the love of benevolence. 
19 
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Finney declared that bo would kill the slave-catcher, but would love him with all his 
heart. In our civil war Dr. Kirk said : " Gk)d knows that we love the rebels, but God 
also knows that we will kill them if they do not lay down their arms.*' The complex 
nature of Ood not only permits but necessitates this same double treatment of the 
sinner, and the earthly father experiences the same conflict of emotions when his 
heart yearns over the corrupt son whom he is compelled to banish from the household. 
Muberly, Atonement and Personality, 7 — ** It is the sinner who is punished, not the sin.* * 

(a) Since justice and righteonsness are simply transitiye holiness — 
righteousness designating this holiness chiefly in its mandatory, justice 
chietly in its punitive, a8i>ect, — they are not mere manifestations of benev- 
oleuce, or of God's disposition to secure the highest happiness of his 
creatures, nor are they grounded in the nature of things as something 
apart from or above God. 

Cremer, N. T. Lexicon: 2iicato«-»**the perfect coincidence existing between Ood*s 
nature, which is the standard for all, and his acts." Justice and righteousness are 
simply holiness exercised toward creatures. The same holiness which exists in God in 
eternity past manifests itself as Justice and riflrhteousness, so soon as intelli^nt crea- 
tures come into beingr. Much that was said under Holiness as an immanent attribute 
of God is equally applicable here. The modern tendency to confound holiness with 
love shows itself in the -merging of Justice and righteousness in mere benevolence. 
Instances of this tendency are the following : Ritschl, Unterricht, g 16 — '' The righteous- 
ness of God denotes the manner in which God carries out his loving will in the redemp- 
tion aUke of humanity as a whole and of individual men ; hence his righteousness is 
indistinguishable from his grace ** ; see also Ritschl, Rechtf. und YersUhnung, 2 : 113 ; 
3 : 296. Prof. George M. Forbes : ** Only right makes love moral : only love makes right 
moral." Jones, Robert Browning, 70 — ** Is it not beneficence that places death at the 
hcurt of sin ? Carlyle forgot this. God is not simply a great taskmaster. The power 
thut imposes law is not an alien power." D'Arcy, Idealism and Theology, 237-240 — 
" How can self-realization be the realization of others? Why must the true good be 
always the common good? Why is the end of each the end of all? ... . We need a 
concrete universal which will unify all persons.** 

So also, Harris, Kingdom of Christ on Earth, 89-42; God the Creator, 287, 299, 302— 
*' Love, as required and regulated by reason, may bo called righteousness. Love is uni- 
Vfrsal good will or benevolence, regulated in its exercise by righteousness. Love is 
the choice of God and man as the objects of trust and service. This choice involves 
the determination of the will to seek universal well-being, and in this aspect it is 
benevolence. It also involves the consent of the will to the reason, and the determina- 
tion to regulate all action in seeking well-being by its truths, laws, and ideals; and in 
this aspect it is righteousness. . . . Justice is the consent of the will to the law of love, 
in its authority, its requirements, and its sanctions. God's wrath is the necessary 
reaction of this law of love in the constitution and order of the universe against the 
wilful violator of it, and Christ's sufferings atone for sin by asserting and maintaining 
the authority, universality, and inviolability of God's law of love in his redemption of 
men and his forgiveness of their sins. .... Righteousness cannot be the whole of 
love, for this would shut us up to the merely formal principle of the law without tell- 
ing us what the law requires. Benevolence cannot be the whole of love, for this 
would shut us up to hedonism, in the form of utilitarianism, excluding righteousness 
from the character of God and man.'* 

Newman Smyth also, in his Christian Ethics, 227-231, tells us that** love, assclf-alfirm- 
ing, is righteousness ; as self-imparting, is benevolence ; as self-finding in others, is 
sympathy. Righteousness, as subjective regard for our own moral being, is holiness ; 
as objective regard for the persons of others, is justice. Holiness is involved in love 
as its essential respect to itself; the heavenly Father is the holy Father (John 17: 11). 
Love contains in its unity a trinity of virtue. Love affirms its own worthiness, imparts 
to others its good, and finds its life again in the well-being of others. The ethical limit 
of self-impartation is found in self -affirmation. Love in self-bestowal cannot become 
suicidal. The benevolence of love has its moral bounds in the holiness of love. True 
love in God mnint>RinH its transcendence, and excludes pantheism.' 
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Tbe above o'KTriu'-. q*j<'iU'd for mhetAnoe from Ncvman Smjrth, tceow to m nni 
rmuuibjT To i^ivlu 1^ iu .ov<.' what |iruperly lielon^ to bolinen. It rlituallj dcfiieB that 
b(djLu«^«fr baf hiiy iD<i«.'i»"ii<k-zit cxist^.'oc'e as an ettribuie of God. To make hniinrw a 
nuuiileetat jon of 1' ae f^.'XES to u» as irrational as to say that aelf-affinnatiaa is a fSorm 
of Bejf-iuifmrLatJon. Tbe oouceeaon tbat bolinuK regulates and Umiti lore ibova that 
bolinest cunijoi itself be lore, but must be an independent and mperfor atnibote. 
Ki^r^t furuibbest tbe ruie and law for love, but it is ni»t true that love fnmiahestbe rule 
and lav f ^r ri^bt. There is no such double m^vereifrnty as this tbeoiy would Implj. 
Tbe one atiiibuU' tbat is indifK-ndent and supreme is holiaeas. and love is limply tbe 
iDipulse to or<mmunicate this h< 'liness. 

WL>iiaxn A^hmore : ** Dr. Clarke lays great emphasis on the chancter of * a food God.' 
. . . But beisnjoretbanam<Tely {^'.^IGod; be is a Just God. and a righteous God, and 
a bo:T Ciod — a God who is ' angry ^itb tbe wicked,* even wtiile ready to forgive them, 
if t2iey are wi Jing to repent in bis way. and not in tbeir own. He It tbe God who 
brought in a flr«od ufKin tbe w^rrld of tbe ujigodJy ; who lained down fire and brim- 
aboEie fnum beii\*en ; and who is to etime in * tlsming flre, taking veogenoeon them that 
know ntA G>A " and '.»bey not tbe fnt^^tl (»f his son. .... Paul iw a sonrd about both 
tbe ' goodne^ * and tbe * severity ' of God." 

( ^ ) Tranj^itive buliDes^ as righteonsiiess, imi>o9es law inoonsdenoe and 
Seriprore, ani iiiaT be cadled le^sliktive Lvilinei^ As justioe, it executes 
the |.»eiiii:ties of law, and may be called distributive or judicial holineaa. 
Ill ri^'Lu- '•^^Iitrss God reve&ls chiefly bis love of holinesB ; in jostioe, chiefly 

his hatre-J d rfiu. 

Tbit Beif-4iJlLr£L:ir:j^ j >unty of God demands a like purity in those who have been made 
in L:« iinajfe. Ar G<.»i wills and malntairiS his own moral exc«-Ilenoe, so all creatures 
must wi.l and iLaicTain the ir;< iral extvlk-noe of li'.id. Tb»-iv cam I* only one centre in 
li>e «-..idr F> <-■:::, — tnv sun L* its own cvntn.- and the centrx- for all tbe planets atoou So 
t.ii-i «t i'ur:y i* :»j. ...*.;f-».T ^-f his own w.;:,— :t mui-T U- tbe object of all tbe wills of all 
LiF '?>.*u!UT^"» ai*^«. li;i:i y. «'risi« in M'Tj-s, 2?c:— " It is not rAti«inal c^r a^fe for the 
htt'jd : ■ ' sieiura'.r :i.f A f r-.'m th- ht-ur:. This is a •.. 'wry :■» , and God is tbe b<«rt of the 
fr\v±x ^} *-. • ::: . A jTruism is n- -t t be rt-sult • -f Sr.««. Je:y. !.ut s».x-jety is the n^ult of altmSsm. 
It t»r^n^t i:, y-r*-^'. ur<-« far l«*.-k»w uian. Th-.- animidf which know bow to combine hav* 
ibe jrrtaiT*>:! '.::iiDv • f f\;r\ :vil. The uns-iial-.e ar::n:al die* out. The most perfeet 
f.^ripLLLK'^ is. tbe r. "St *- -vLii k-. Rv^h: is the d- ^.t which tbe part owes to the whole." 
TLi* tMr-rL:* Tr.' u* I'Ut a j-ar. jL exprv«i"n <'f the truth. Ri^ht is more than a debt to 
' •tii'.'r^— j: > h i» Nt :o c l:«-"s 5*.-.f. ar.d the self-aSnninp. s<-lf -preserving, self-respect- 
::jg ■: /». u.».i:T tvins: ifjtes tbe ::m:t and gtan'iard oi a.\ outgoing activity. Tbe sentiment 
'.'f j'.rhJTT IS jtrj^ily are\"vr\n<.v f-.r this prinoij'k- of «»rder and stability in gorem- 
Crrr.!- K 14: : — * y.'jg r.r.:cj m--«T .-; yt w l:icf. Irt li ui 'wvlLtx^ tx-'u. w-l I »rf . THi *; fT: 2 

J-.'!.'- >!-.•■:-. t-kor. .'k-aSTes : ** Truth and :us::c^- ar>^ all one: for truth Is hut ju»- 

:.:*: ::. . -r k:.. w.-r-ljr-, a:; i jus::^^ is but ir^ib :n vur pwctjoe For truth is 

;r ;»rr.y :. ::, r>. :r-in c*n:» n:: .a::. :•«, a::i hvr i:tr:i-»s* eS5^:ie::cy is but teaching: but 
."-**.: .^ \z. L:T -. -. ry ..ss^n^^- isti: srrv.r-tf^h ani aviirlty. and ha:b a sword put into her 
Lsll ; : . ■-••e .vra„:-^. ill v:.. i^rc-e And • ;•; ivssicn on thr earrh. She it is wbi,^ accepts no 
j»rr>. L. su- 1 li-.:-.: rs n.nv fp:.:u :L-. :i*:v.-r::y of hvrs:r ke." A. J. Ba2f.'Ur, Founda- 
i-.-s i i>. ...f. 1-. — "KT»n tbv i-.-r: his n.t liart-.l to rvprvsent Jupiter torturing 
J*T . n.T^rr. u* ■•::i jt tbv i.zs. ir-rv . f Avtnjr.nic Fate wi::,n<r sUt-aily in the back- 
er _i, i, . . . Ev . . _:: . n w : rkin-: v u: a n . t k r ani n^-t k r j-.>: vV :s prvx>f that God is 
: -St. K-rrx- IS * ; rvfvrential a^iion '. ' S. >. T:nitT!w Junt .-. '..-•O— - The natural man is 
t». r:: w.:i a -bt. z.z r«eTS<: nai asTrcn- rj:y. Man sh ■•-;.! irive np the conceit of being tbe 
tm-.rr .. f ai: tlm^-s. He sh.uli a^.-vvp: the Co;»emican tbe^^^ry. and content himself 
w.::: a : joe '.n ih.-.- e«i^ ^ i :i::n^— tbt^ ylavV b*:- has always rtsLly had. We all laugh 
a: J . in Jisj-rr an i his thesis :na: * the sun do :n^^\ e.' Tht Coj^ mioan theory is kiak* 
:n^ i:wn ir^to h-niaa, rvlanoc*. as av'^tt^du^ fix^ra tbe current phnk»: 'Thene are 
others." 

( • 'i Xcithrr JTLstieo nor r:i:biov^r»sno:s>. tbeivforv*, is a matter of arbitnurr 
will. TLtv :irv revtldci.'^s of tiie ii:r.i^«st natuiv of Ov.vl. the oae in the 
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God cannot bat demand of his creatures that they be like him in moral 
cliaracter, so he cannot but enforce the law which he imposes upon them. 
Justice just as much binds God to punish as it binds the sinner to be 
punished. 

All arbitrarinoss is excluded here. Ood is what he is— infinite parity. He cannot 
change. If creatures are to attain the end of their being, they must bo like God in 
moral purity. Justice is nothing but the recognition and enforcement of this natural 
necessity. Law is only the transcript of God's nature. Justice does not make law,— it 
only reveals law. Penalty is only the reaction of God's holiness against that which is 
its opposite. Since righteousness and Justice are only legislative and retributive holi- 
ness, God can cease to demand purity and to punish sin only when he ceases to be holy, 
that is, only when he ceasi^s to be God. "Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur." 

Simon, Reconciliation, 141—" To claim the performance of duty is as truly obligatory 
as it is obligatory to perform the duty which is prescribed." E. H. Johnson, System- 
atic Theology, 84 — ** Benevolence intends what is well for the creature ; Justice insists 
on what is i\t. But the well-f or-us and the flt-for-us precisely coincide. The only thing 
that is well for us is our normal employment and development ; but to provide for 
this is precisely what is fitting and therefore due to us. In the divine nature the dis- 
tinction between Justice and benevolence is one of form." We criticize this utterance 
as not sufficiently taking into account the nature of the right. The right is not 
merely the fit. Fitness is only general adaptation which may have in it no ethical ele- 
ment, whereas right is solely and exclusively ethical. The right therefore regulates 
the fit and constitutes its standard. The well-for-us is to be determined by the right- 
f or-us, but not vice vena. George W. Northrup : ** God is not bound to bestow the same 
endowments upon creatures, nor to keep all in a state of holiness forever, nor to 
redeem the fallen, nor to secure the greatest happiness of the imiverae. But ho is 
bound to purpose and to do what his absolute holiness requires. He has no attribute, 
no will, no sovereignty, alH)ve this law of his being. He cannot lie, he cannot deny 
himself, he cannot look upon sin with complacency, he cannot acquit the guilty with- 
out an atonement." 

(d) Neither justice nor righteousness bestows rewards. This follows 
from the fac^t that obedience is due to God, instead of being optional or a 
gratuity. No creature can claim anything for his obedience. If God 
rewards, ho rewards in virtue of his goodness and faithfulness, not in virtue 
of his justice or his righteousness. What the creature cannot claim, how- 
ever, Christ can claim, and the rewards which are goodness to the creature 
are righteousness to Christ. God rewards Christ's work for us and in us. 

Bruch, Eigenschaftslehre, 280-282, and John Austin, Province of Jurisprudence, 1 : 
88-93, 220-2:^3, both deny, and rightly deny, that Justice bestows rewards. Justice simply 
ixuiishes infractions of law. In Mat 25 : 34 — *• inherit the kingdom " — inheritance implies no 
merit; 46— the wicked are adjudged to eternal punishment; the righteous, not to eter- 
nul reward, but to eternal life. Lake 17 : 7-10 — " vhen ye shall hara dons all the thingi that are com- 
maaded jon, saj, We are unprolitable serrants ; vo hare done that vhich it ma oar dnty to do." Bom. 6 :23 — 
punishment is the "wages of sin": butsalvation is "the gift of God"; 2:8— God rewards, not 
on account of man's work but " according to his vorks." Reward is thus seen to be in Script- 
ure a matter of grace to the creature ; only to the Christ who works for us in atone- 
ment, and in us in regeneration and sanctiflcation, is reward a matter of debt (see also 
John 6 : 27 and 2 John 8 j. Martineau, Types. 2 : 86, 244, 249 — *' Merit is toward man ; virtue 
toward God." 

All mere service is unprofitable, because It furnishes only an equivalent to duty, and 
there is no margin. Works of supererogation are impossible, because our all is due to 
God. He would have us rise into the region of friendship, realize that he has been 
treating us not as Master but as Father, enter into a relation of uncalculating love. 
With this proviso that rewards are matters of grace, not of debt, we may assent to the 
maxim of Solon : ** A republic walks upon two feet — Just punishment for the unwoi^ 
thy and due reward for the worthy.** George Harris, Moral Evolution, 139 — ** Love 
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ji^'KA r<j^u^0aaB0m, and te artfsfled with Doctdnir other than tlat.** But when Harris 
yif^%AA %hft wfjT*U fff thfr Iff jet : "The verj wrath from pity rrew. From lore of men the 
Jmsa 'yf wrMg" be M«mB to lu rirtually to deny that God hates evil for any other 
r^9Mr>n than bM^auae of its utilitarian disadTantages. and to imply that s^id bas no 
f &^s^t**nyk«t ezJstenoe in his nature. Bowue. Ethics, in — " Merit is desnt of reward, 
or U?t vrr, ^fr^irt of moral approval." Tennyson : •* For merit lives from man to man, 
Aryl £KX fr*jm mniu ^f Ixjrd, to thee." Tlajcu-r : ^ iMtert is written over the gate of hell : 
l«it «yTW the irate of lieav<.*n only, Thf Gift of fj^nl." 

(e) JoKtioe in Orxl, as the revelation of his holiness, is devoid of all pas- 
mtm (iz oajirice. There is in God no selfish anger. The penalties he 
lufiu^ niftm transgression are not vindictive bat vindicative. They express 
ihn rfiruhdon of GtMVH nature frrjm moral evil, the jadicial indignation of 
ptjritr agaiuid impnrity, the self-assertion of infinite holiness against its 
mtitmit/mwi and wrmld-lje destroyer. Bat because its decisions are calm, 
ih^fy are irr^jversible. 

AtttftT, within 'ATtain limits, is a duty of man. Pi.f7:10 — "jitkatltm kktmk, kali tril ** ; 
M- 4 : 21 ~ *- b 7< ufTT. ani ba net.'' The calm indiirnation of the Judge, who pronounces 
mTSiUff»f:ti with t/»n-, in ibr; true Imatco of the holy tingvT of God airainst sin. Weber, 
7^*nt fftftu^, t>, rnak<'(« wrath only the jf.'ulousy of love. It Is more truly the Jealousy 
*/f tt^Aittiim. Prof. W. A. Btr.'%'cns, Com. on 1 TWa. ?:10 — "lolilj andrifkiMady are terms 
ttiMt *U'^Ti\if; th<; Mamf (^finduct in two &«*pects ; the former, as conformed to God*s char- 
M/^rr in ItMjf ; the latter, as conformed to his law; both are positive.** Lillie, on 2 
TiMi r 4 — " J wiittmrtit in ' a r^kVKxu th.ag witk God.* Divine Justice requires it for its own 
•aiUrfax-tJon." H^vn i^\nti]tl ix^inn. Thf<il., 1 : 175-178, W&-3K=>; Trench, Syn. N. T., 1 : 18ri, 181. 

fft t,H)ftJtu de FoIjk, the old chronicler admirably wrote: ** He loved what ought to 
t^ Jov'T'J, and hat«^l what ought to be hated, and never had miscreant with him." 
ijttuiMtt' h,. V/i %. I " Hjb that katk ft kigk look ftod a proad hetrt vill I not raffw. liai tjm ikftll bt i^aa 
iM iM.%*:. «f •^. .«x4, lut U«j nuj dvell vitk ne." Even Horace Bushnell spoke of the ** wrath- 
phtt/:iiA*: " In (it^\, 1 1. 11 : 9 — " And J«kcTftk vas angry vitk Solomon" because of his polygamv. 
h-n^ut' ttfj|f<;r wan no J<rHH noble than his love. The love of the right involved hatred of 
iAm; wrong, TUijtn; may liate who hate evil for its hatef ulness and for the sake of God. 
$imUi fejff In yountrlt first, and then you may hate it in itself and in the world. Be 
A^'g'X oniy in CUrUit and with the wruth of Gcjd. W. C. Wilkinson, Epic of Paul, SM — 
** lim wt: ffiuiit itiirif*'' ourwivcH of self-regard. Or we are sinful in abhorring sin.** 
titMiaiit*^i Judir<; lluniH*H pity, as he w^ntenced the murderer; see A. H. Strong, Philos- 
'/f4<xand lif'\\K\tm, Wl, \%i. 

$iot^v^'it ** I ra furor bn.'vls nBt '*— ** Anger is a tem]X>rary madness '* — is true only of 
ti^ttinh ttod ntfifiil anger. Hencf; the man who is angry is popularly called ** mad." 
h'»* lutytt't, thoiiWi apt to N.*(,-ome sinful, is not necessarily 80. Just anger is neither 
titA/Utf-m, uor In it brief. Instance the Judicial anger of the church of Corinth in inflict- 
ihSf ' g' out 11, li u if tition : 2 Cor. 7 : 11 — " vkat indignation, yaa vhat fear, jaa vkat longing, yaa vhat aaal, 
/M *M'. «»<r'.ir.'.}' ' Th<' only rf;venge permissible to the Christian church is that in which 
t* i* ttu'titt ttfi'l fxU'imUmU^ Hin. To be Incapable of moral indignation against wrong 
iM »// litj k t*:H\ I'iWi' tor the right. I>r. Arnold of Kugby was never sure of a boy who 
*/*,!/ j'/v<d if'^fi ; till th«; Uiy alv) Ix.'gan to hate e%'il. Dr. Arnold did not feel that he 
w^ t^:t' , ll'tifri H|M;rjf;<'r said that grxMl nature with Americans became acrime. 
1/ ' ^ /, iH.ih't'tiuy and Mlxrrty : ** There is one thing worse than corruption, and that 
AC H^^fiJ*j* If' in t'4trru\tiUtn.'* 

'x/^«(/x.je, ' UuuytUnK Vl«'WiMiInt, 139— "Xenophon intends to say a very commend- 
«iA/ **,.hw 'ft ^>fui! th'; Voungf'r, when he writes of him that no one had done moro 
0*y^i *o h,p tnt-ii'lH or t/iore harm to his enemies.*' Luther sold to a monkish antago- 
h*** I w.;j f/rcNk to pl<''<'M your lu'artofbras.Handpuh'erizeyour Iron brains.*' Shedd, 
h'*¥»*'-**'' 'tit'-^/Umy, 1 : K./nM — ** Human character is worthless in proportion as 
nt/**'f*»' >''* "f *')'< l« iiM'king in It. It is related of Cliarles II that * he felt no gratitude 
^//^ 1^ t^ i.*», »uti\ no r<'«y'ntm<;nt for wrongs; be did not love anyone, and he did not hate 
mt^ ''*'* ' '^ WM tn<l)fr«'f<'ni tfiward right and wrong, and the only feeling he had was 
hffht* tf*$/^''' H***' »^-'*' th<r d'mth-licil H<;ene of the ** merry monarch," as portrayed in Dp. 
IHitMl^lKtB^** N^»nolni, or the Life of Bp. Ken. Truly "Tka and of mirtk ia koariaMi" ( Pro?. 
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Stout, Manual of Psychology, 22— •* Charles Lamb tells us that his friend George 
Dyer could never be brought to say anything in condemnation of the most atrocious 
crimes, except that the criminal must have been very eccentric" Prof essor Seeley : 
*' No heart is pure that is not passionate." D. W. Simon, Redemption of Man, 249, 250, 
8ays that Gkxl's resentment " is a resentment of an essentially altruistic character." 
If this means that it is perfectly consistent with love for the sinner, we can accept 
the statement ; if it means that love is the only uurce of the resentment, we regard 
the statement as a misinterpretation of God's Justice, which is but the manifestation of 
his holiness and is not an mere expression of his love. See a similar statement of Lid- 
gett. Spiritual Principle of the Atonement, 251—** Because God is love, his love coexists 
with his wrath against sinners, is the very life of that wrath, and is so persistent that 
it uses wrath as its instrument, while at the same time it seeks and supplies a propitia- 
tion." This statement ignores the fact that punishment is never in Scripture regarded 
OS an expression of God's love, but alwajrs of God's holiness. When we say that we love 
God, let us make sure that it is the true God, the God of holiness, that we love, for only 
this love will make us like him. 

The moral indignation of a whole universe of holy beings against moral evil, added to 
the agonizing self-condemnations of awakened conscience in all the unholy, is only a 
faint and small reflection of the awful revulsion of God's infinite Justice from the 
impurity and selfishness of his creatures, and of the intense, organic, necessary, and 
eternal reaction of his moral being in self- vindication and the punishment of sin ; see 
Jer. 44 : 4 — " Oh, do not this abominable tiling tiiat I hata 1 " Horn. 32 : 23 — " b« fare your sin vill find yoa oat" ; 
Heb. 10 : 30, 31 — " For we know him that said, Tengeance belongeth unto me, I will reoompensa. And again, The Lord 
shall jadge his people. It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the liring God." On Justice as an attri- 
bute of a moral governor, see N. W. Taylor, Moral Government, 2:253-283; Owen, Dis- 
sertation on Divine Justice, in Works, 10 : 4IJ3-624. 

VTI. Rank and Bklatigns op the sevebaij ATTRiBUTEa 

The attributes have relations to eacli other. Like intellect, affection and 
\^-ill in man, no one of them is to bo conceived of as exercised separately 
f r(im the rest. Each of the attributes is qualified by all the others. God's 
love is immutable, wise, holy. Infinity belongs to Qod*a knowledge, power, 
justice. Yet this is not to say that one attribute is of as high rank as 
another. The moral attributes of truth, love, holiness, are worthy of 
higher reverence from men, and they are more jealously guarded by Gk)d, 
than the natural attributes of omnipresence, omniscience, and omnipo- 
tence. And yet even among the moral attributes one stands as supreme. 
Of this and of its supremacy we now proceed to speak. 

Water is not water unless composed of oxygen and hydrogen. Oxygen cannot be 
resolved into hydrogen, nor hydrogen into oxygen. Oxygen has its own character, 
though only in combination with hydrogen does it appear in water. Will in man 
never acts without intellect and sensibility, 3rot will, more than intellect or sensibility, 
is the manifestation of the man. So when God acts, he manifests not one attribute 
alone, but his total moral excellence. Yet holiness, as an attribute of God, has rights 
peculiar to itself ; it determines the attitude of the affections ; It more than any other 
faculty constitutes God's moral being. 

Clarke, Christian Theology, 83, 92— " God would not be holy If he were not love, and 
could not be love if he were not holy. Love is an element in holiness. If this were 
lacking, there would be no perfect character as principle of his own action or as standard 
for us. On the other hand only the perfect being can be love. God must be free from 
all taint of selfishness in order to be love. Holiness requires God to act as love, for 
holiness is God's self-consistency. Love is the desire to Impart holineos. Holiness 
makes God's character the standard for his creatures ; but love, desiring to Impart the 
best good, does the same. All work of love is work of holiness, and all work of holi- 
ness is work of love. Gonfiict of attributes is impossible, because holiness always 
i ncludes love, and love always expresses holiness. They never need reconciliation with 
each other." 

The general correctness of the foregoing statement is impaired by the vagueness of 
its conception of holiness. The Scriptures do not retrard holiness as including love, or 
make all the acts of holiness to be acts of love. Self-afflrmatioa does not include self- 
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iiupurtation, and sin necessitates an exercise of holiness which is not also an exeroiac 
of love. But for the Cross, and God's suffering for sin of which the Cross Is the expres- 
sion, there would be conflict between holiness and love. The wisdom of God Is most 
shown, not in recondlin^r man and God, but in reconciling the holy Qod with the 
loving God. 

1. Holiness the fundamental attribute in Ood. 

That holiness is the fundamental attribute in Qod, is evident: 

(a) From Scripture, — in which Ood's holiness is not only most oon- 
stantly and powerfully imx^ressed upon the attention of man, but is declared 
to be the chief subject of rejoicing and adoration in heaven. 

It is God's attribute of holiness that first and most prominently presents itself to the 
mind of the sinner, and conscience only follows the method of Scripture : 1 P»U 1 : 16 — 
"Te8halIb«bolj; forlamholj"; Hel>.12:14— "thesanetilloationvithoatwluehno nuaikall SMthAUrd'*; c/. 
Lake 5 : 8 — " Depart from me ; for I am & ainfal man, Lord." Yet t his constant Insistence upon holi- 
ness cannot be duo simply to man's present state of sin, for in heaven, where there is no 
sin, there is the same reiteration : Is. 6 : 3 — " H0I7, holy, liolj, is Jehovah of hoste " ; Rer. 4:8—" Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord God, the ilmif htj." Of no other attribute is it said that God's throne 
rests upon it: Pb.97:2 — "Righteoasneaandjiutieearethefoandationofhisthrone"; 99:^5^9— "The kin^t 
itrenglh also loToth Jostioe. . . . Exalt je JehoTah oar God. . . . holy is he." We would substitute the 
word holiness for the word love in the statement of Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, 
45—** We assume that love is lord in the divine will, not that the will of €k)d is soverelfi^Q 
over his love. God^s omnipotence, as Bomer would say, exists for his love." 

( & ) From our own moral constitution, — in which conscience asserts its 
supremacy over every other imj)ulso and affection of our nature. As wo 
may l>e kind, but must be righteous, so God, in whose image wo are made, 
may be merciful, but must be holy. 

Sec Bishop Butler's Sermons upon Human Nature, Bohn'sed., 885-414, showing "the 
supremacy of conscience in the moral constitution of man." We must be Just, before 
wo are srenerous. So with God, justice must be done alwasrs ; mercy is optional with 
him. He was not under obiigration to provide a redemption for sinners : 2 Pet 2 : 4— " God 
spared not angels vhen thej sinned, bat east them down to hell" Salvation is a matter of grace, not of 
debt. She<ld, Discourses and Essays, 277-298 — " The quality of Justice Is necessary ezac> 
tion ; but * the quality of mercy is not ( con ) strained ' " [ c/. Donham : ** His mirth is 
forced and strained " ]. God can apply the salvation, after he has wrought it out, to 
whomsoever he will : Rom. 9 : 18 — " he hath mercy on whom he will" Young, Night-Thoughts, 
4:233— "A God all mercy is a God unjust." Emerson: "Your goodness must have 
some edge to it; else it is none." Martineau, Study, 2:100— ''No one can be Just 
without subordinating Pity to the sense of Kight," 

Wc may loam of God's holiness a priori. Even the heathen could say '• Fiat Justitia, 
mat c(ulum,'* or " pereat mundus." But, for our knowledge of God's mercy, we are 
dependent upon special revelation. Mercy, like omnipotence, may exist in God with- 
out being exercised. Mercy is not grace but debt, if God owes the exercise of it either 
to tlie sinner or to himself ; vcntus Ci. B. Stevens, in New Eng., 1888 : 421-443. " But justice 
is an attribute wiiich not only c;rw/« of necessity, but must be cj*<:rc(««t of necessity ; 
because not to exercise it would be injustice " ; see Siiedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 :218, 219, 389, 
800 ; 2 : 402, and Sermons to Nat. Man, 866. If it be said that, by parity of reasoning, for 
God not to exercise mercy is to show himself unmerciful,— we reply that this is not 
true so long as higher interests require that exercise to be withheld. I am not unmerci- 
ful when 1 refuse to give the poor the money needed to pay an honest debt ; nor is the 
Governor unmerciful when he refuses to pardon the condemned and unrepentant 
criminal. Mercy has its conditions, as we proceed to show, and it does not cease to he 
when these conditions do not permit it to be exercised. Not so with Justice : Justice 
must alwajTS be exercised ; when it ceases to he cxcrcisaU it also ceases to he. 

The story of the prodigal shows a love that ever reaches out after the son in the far 
country, but which is ever conditioned by the father's holiness and restrained from 
acting until the son has voluntarily forsaken his riotous lining. A Just father may 
banish a corrupt son from the household, yet may love him so 4<;ndcrly that his banish' 
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ment causes exquisite pain. K O. Robinson : '* God, Christ and tho Holy Spirit have a 
conscience, that is, they distinfiruish between ri^ht and wrong.*' E. H. Johnson, Syst. 
Tlieology, 85, 86— '* Holiness is primary as respects benevolence; for (a) Holiness is 
itself moral excellence, while tho moral excellence of benevolence can be explained. 
( b ) Holiness is an attribute of being-, while benevolence is an attribute of action ; but 
action presupposes and is controlled by being. ( c ) Benevolence must take counsel of 
holiness, since for a being to desire aught contrary to holiness would be to wish him harm, 
while that which holiness leads God to seek, benevolence finds best for the creature. 
(d) The Mosaic dispensation elaborately symbolized, and the Christian dispensation 
makes provision to meet, the requirements of holiness as supreme ; JuiflsS :17 — 'First porv, 
then [ by consequence ] peaoeable^' '* 

We arc " to do jostlj," as well as " to lore kindnon, and to viik hunblj vith " our God ( Vioah 6:8). 
Dr. SamuelJohnson : ** It is surprising to find how much more kindness than Justice 
society contains.'* There is a sinful mercy. A School Commissioner finds it terrible 
work to listen to the pleas of incompetent teachers begging that they may not be dis- 
missed, and he can nerve himself for it only by remembering tho children whose educa- 
tion may be affected by his refusal to do Justice. Love and pity are not the whole of 
Christian duty, nor are they the ruling attributes of God. 

(c) From the actual dealings of God, — in wliich holiness conditions 
and limits the exercise of other attributes. Thus, for example, in Christ's 
redeeming work, though love makes the atonement, it is violated hohness 
that requires it ; and in the eternal punishment of the wicked, the demand 
of holiness for self -vindication overbears the pleading of love for the suf- 
ferers. 

Love cannot be the fundamental attribute of God, because love always requires a norm 
or standard, and this norm or standard is found only in holiness; Phil 1 : 9 — " And tkis I 
praj.that joor lore maj abound jet more in knowlodg* and all diicemment"; see A. H. Strong, Christ in 
Creation, 388-406. That which conditions all is highest of all. Holiness shows itself higher 
than love, in that it conditions love. Hence God's mercy does not consist in outraging 
his own law of holiness, but in enduring the penal affliction by which that law of holi- 
ness is satisfied. Conscience in man is but the refiex of holiness in God. Conscience 
demands either retribution or atonement. This demand Christ meets by his substi- 
tuted suffering. His sacrifice assuages the thirst of conscience in man, as well as tho 
demand of holiness in God : John 6 : 55 — "For mj fleih is meat indeed, and mj blood is drink indeed." 
Sec Shedd, Discourses and Essays, 280, 291, 292 ; Dogmatic Theology, 1 : 377, 378 — *' Tho 
sovereignty and freedom of God in respect to Justice relates not to the abolition, nor to 
the relaxation^ but to the suhstUutUm, of punishment. It does not consist in any power 
to violate or waive legal claims. The exercise of the other attributes of God is regu- 
lated and conditioned by that of justice. . . . Where then is the mercy of God, in case 
Justice is strictly satistled by a vicarious person ? There is mercy in permitting another 
person to do for the sinner what the sinner is bound to do for himself ; and greater 
mercy In providitig that person ; and still greater mercy in becoming that person.*' 

Enthusiasm, like fire, must not only bum, but must be controlled. Man invented 
chimneys to keep in the heat but to let out tho smoke. We need the walls of discretion 
and self-control to guide the flaming of our love. The holiness of God is the regulating 
principle of his nature. The ocean of his mere}' is bounded by the shores of his Justice. 
Even If holiness be God's self-love, in tho sense of God's self-respect or self-preserva- 
tion, still this self-love must condition love to creatures. Only as God maintains him- 
self in his holiness, can ho have anything of worth to give ; love indeed is nothing but 
the self-communication of holiness. And if we say, with J. M. Whiton, that self-afilrm- 
ation in a universe in which God is immanent is itself a form of seif-impartation, still 
this form of sclf-impartation must condition and limit that other form of self-imparta- 
tlon which we call love to creatures. See Thomasius, Christ! Person und Werk, 1 : 137- 
155, 34&-853; Patton, art. on Retribution and the Divine Goodness, In Princeton Rev., 
Jan. 1878 :&-16; Owen, Dissertation on the Divino Justice, in Works, 10:483-624. 

(d) From God's eternal purpose of salvation, — in which justice and 
mercy are reconciled only through the foreseen and predetermined sacri- 
iice of Christ. The declaration that Christ is ''the Lamb . . . slain from 
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the foundation of the world '* implies the existence of a principle in the 
divine nature which requires satisfaction, before God can enter ux)on the 
work of redemption. That principle can be none other than holiness. 

SlDce both mercy and justice are exercised toward sinners of the human race, the 
otherwise ine\'itable antagonism between them is removed only by the atoning death 
of the God-man. Their opposing claims do not impair the divine blessedness, because 
the reconciliation exists in the eternal counsels of God. This is Intimated in IIbt. 13 : 8 
— " the Lamb tiiat haUi been sUin from the foundatioii of the vorld." This same reconciliation is alluded 
to in Ps. 85:10 — "Merej and tnith are met together; Righteoosnees and peaoe hare kined eaeh other ** ; and in 
Rom. 3 : 26 — " tiiat he might himeelf be jnst, and the jnstiflor of him tiiat hath futh in Jesoa.** The atonement, 
then, if man was to be saved, was necessary, not primarily on man*8 account, but on 
God's account. Shodd, Discourses and Essays, 979— The sacrifice of Christ was an 
" atonement ah intra^ a self-oblation on the part of Deity himself, by which to satisfy 
those immanent and eternal imperatives of the divine nature which without it must 
find their satisfaction in the punishment of the transgressor, or else be outraged.'* 
Thus God*s word of redemption, as well as his word of creation, is forever " settled ia 
hearen " ( Ps. 119 : 89 ). Its execution on the cross was "aoeording to the pattern '* on high. The 
Mosaic sacrifice prefigured the sacrifice of Christ ; but the sacrifice of Christ was but 
the temporal disclosure of an eternal fact in the nature of God. See Kroibig, Ven^hn- 
ung, 155, 156. 

God requires satisfaction because he is holiness, but he makes satisfaction because be 
is love. The Judge himself, with all his hatred of transgression, still loves the trans- 
gressor, and comes down from the bench to take the criminal's place and bear his pen- 
alty. But this is an eternal provision and an eternal sacrifice. Heb. 9 : 14 — *'the blood of Chrift, 
vho through the eternal Spirit offered himeelf vithont blemish onto God.'* Matheson, Voices of the Spirit, 
215, 216— *' Christ^s sacrifice was offered through the Spirit. It was not wrung from a 
reluctant soul through obedience to outward law ; it came from the inner heart, from 
the impulse of undying love. It was a completed offering before Calvary began ; it 
was stH?n by the Father before it was seen by the world. It was finished in the Spirit, 
ere it began in the flesh, finished in the hour when Christ exclaimed : 'not as I vill, bat u 
thoa ▼Ut'(Mat.26:39).!' 

Lang, Homer, 506 — " Apollo is the bringer of pcstilenoe and the averter of pesti- 
lence, in accordance with the well-known rule that the two opposite attributes should 
be combined in the same deity.*' Lord Bacon, Confession of Faith : ** Neither angel, 
man nor world, could stand or can stand one moment in God's sight without beholding 
the same in the face of a Mediator ; and therefore before him, with whom all things 
are present, the Lamb of God was slain before all worlds; without which eternal coun- 
sel of his, it was impossible for him to have descended to any work of creation." Orr, 
Christian View of God and the World, 319 — ** Creation is built on redemption lines"— 
which is to say that incarnation and atonement were included in God's original desfgn 
of the world. 

2. The holincHa of God the ground of moral obligation, 

A. Erroneous Views. The ground of moral obligation is not 

( a ) In power, — whether of civil law ( Hobbes, Oasscndi ), or of divine 
will (Occam, Descartes). We are not bound to obey either of these, 
except upon the ground that they are right This theory assimies that 
nothing is good or right in itself, and that morality is mere prudence. 

CirfZ law: See Ilobbes, Leviathan, part i, chap. 6 and 13 ; part ii, chap. 90 ; Gasscndi, 
Opera, 6 : 120. Upon this view, might makes right ; the laws of Nero are always bind- 
ing ; a man may break his promise when civil law permits ; there is no obligation to 
obey a father, a civil governor, or God himself, when once it is certain that the disobe- 
dience will be hidden, or when the offender is willing to incur the punishment. Marti- 
neau. Seat of Authority, 67— " Mere magnitude of scale carries no moral quality ; nor 
could a whole population of devils by unanimous ballot confer righteousness upon 
their will, or make it binding upon a single Abdiel." Robert Browning, Christmas Eve, 
xvii — " Justice, good, and truth were still Divine if, by some demon's will. Hatred and 
wrong had been proclaimed Law through the world, and right misnamed." 
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Divine will : See Occam, lib. 2, quscs. 19 ( quoted In Porter, Moral Science, 135) ; Dee- 
oartofi ( referred to in Hickok, Moral Science, 27, 28 ) ; Martineau, Tjrpes, 148—" Descartes 
hi'Ul that the will of God is not the revoaler but the inventor of moral distinctions. 
God could have made Euclid a fami^ro of lies, and Satan a model of moral perfection.** 
Upon this view, rig'ht and wrong* are variable quantities. Duns Scotus held that God's 
will msfkes not only truth but ri^ht. God can make lyin^ to be virtuous and purity to 
1)0 wrongr. If Satan were God, we should be bound to obey him. God is easentially 
indifferent to rigrht and wrongr, frood and evlL We reply that behind the divine will is 
the divine nature, and that in the moral perfection of that nature lies the only ground 
of moral obligation. God pours forth his love and exerts his power in accordance with 
gome detcrmininfr principle in his own nature. That principle is not happiness. Finney, 
Syst. Theology, 936, 937 — ** Could God*s command make it obligatory upon us to will 
evil to him? If not, then his will is not the ground of moral obligation. The thin^r 
that is most valuable, namely, the highest grood of God and of the universe must be 
both the end and the sri*ound. It is the divine reason and not the divine will that per- 
cxM ves and affirms the law of conduct. The divine will publishes, but docs not oriirinate, 
the rule. God's will could not make vice to be virtuous." 

As between power or utility on the one hand, and right on the other hand, wo must 
regard rig'ht as the more fundamental. We do not, however, as will be seen further on, 
place the g'round of moral obligation even in right, considered as an abstract principle ; 
but place it rather in the moral excellence of him who is the personal Right and there- 
fore the source of right. Character obliges, and the master often bows In his heart to 
the servant, when this latter is the nobler man. 

( 6 ) Nor in utility, — whether our own happiness or advantage present 
or eternal ( Paley ), for supreme regard for our own interest is not virtu- 
ous ; or the greatest happiness or advantage to being in general ( Edwards ), 
for we judge conduct to be useful because it is right, not right because it is 
useful. This theory would compel us to believe that in eternity past God 
was holy only because of the good he got from it, — that is, there was no 
such thing as holiness in itself, and no such thing as moral character in God. 

Our omi hafypincm : Paley, Mor. and Pol. Philos., book i, chap, vii — " Virtue is the 
doing g'ood to mankind, in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of everlastinir 
happiness." This unites (a) and (b). John Stuart Mill and Dr. N. W. Taylor held 
that our own happiness is the supreme end. These writers indeed regrard the highest 
happiness as attained only by living for others ( Mill's altruism ), but they can assign 
no reason why one who knows no other happiness than the pleasures of sense should 
not adopt the maxim of Epicurus, who, accordinfir to Lucretius, taugrht that**ducit 
quemiiuo voluptas." This theory renders virtue impossible ; for a virtue which is mere 
rt'gard to our own interest is not virtue but prudence. " We have a sense of ri^rht and 
wrong independently of all considerations of happiness or its loss.'* James Mill held 
that the utility is not the criterion of the morality but itself constitutes the morality. 
G. B. Foster well replies that virtue is not mere egroistic sagracity, and the moral act is 
not 8imply a clever buKlness enterprise. All lang'uajfes distinguish between virtue and 
prudence. To say that the virtues are great utilities is to confound the effect with the 
cause. Carlyle says that a man can do without happiness. Browning, Red Cotton 
Nifrhtcap Country : ** Thick heads ouffht to reoofirnize The devil, that old stagor, at his 
trick Of general utility, who leads Downward perhaps, but Addles all the way.'* This 
is the morality of Mother Goose : ** Ho put in Ids thumb. And pulled out a plum. And 
said, * What a good boy am II'" 

E. G. Robinson, Principles and Practice of Morality, 160—'' UtiUty has nothing ulti- 
mate la itself, and therefore can furnish no ground of obligation. Utility is mere fit- 
ness of one thing to minister to something else." To say that things are right because 
they are useful, is like saying that things are beautiful because they are pleasing. 
Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, 2 : 170, 611, 656— "The moment the appetites pass 
into the self-conscious state, and become ends instead of impulses, they draw to them- 
selves terms of censure. . . . So intellectual conscientiousness, or strict submission of 
the mind to evidence, has its inspiration in pure love of truth, and would not survive an 
hour if entrusted to the keeping either of providence or of social affection. . . . 
Instincts, which provide for they know not what, are proof that want is the original 
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impulse to action, instead of pleasure beinip the end." Ou the happinefls theory, appeals 
to self-interest on behalf of rcliiflon ought to be effective, — as a matter of fact few are 
moved by them. 

Dewey, Psycholoflry* 300, 963 — *' Emotion turned inward eats up itself. Live on feel- 
ings rather than on the things to which feelings belong, and you defeat your own end^ 
exhaust your power of feeling, commit emotional suicide. Hence arise oynloism, the 
nU admirari spirit, restless searching for the latest sensation. The only remedy is to get 
outside of self, to devote self to some worthy object, not for feeling's sake but for the 
sake of the object. . . . We do not desire an object because it gives us pleasure, but it 
gives us pleasure because it sutisfles the impulse which, in connection with the idea of 
the object, constitutes the desire. . . . Pleasure is the accompaniment of the actiyity or 
development of the «d/.*' 

Salter, First Steps in Philosophy, 150— " It is right to aim at happiness. Happiness is 
an end. Utilitarianism errs in making happiness tlio only and the highest end. It 
exalts a state of feeling into the supremely desirable thing. Intuitionalism grives the 
same place to a state of will. The truth includes both. The true end is the highest 
development of being, self and others, the realization of th(> divine idea, God in man.** 
Bowne, Principles of Ethics, {)6— '' The standard of appeal is not the actual happiness 
of the actual man but the nonnal happiness of the normal man. . . . Happiness must 
have a law. But then also ttie law must lead to happiness. . . . The true ethical aim 
IS to realize the good. But then the contents of this good have to be determined in 
accordance with an inborn ideal of human worth and dignity. . . . Not all good, but 
the true good, not the things which please, but the things which should please, are to 
be the aim of action." 

Bizby, Crisis of Morals, 223— ''The Utilitarian is really asking about the wisest 
method of embodying the ideal. He bc^longs to that second stage in which the moral 
artist considers through what material and in what form and color he may best realise 
his thought. What the ideal is, and why it is the highest, he does not tell us. Morality 
begins, not in feeling, but in reason. And reason is impersonal. It discerns the moral 
equality of personalities." Genung, Epic of the Inner Life, 20— Job speaks out his 
character like one of Robert Browning's heroes. He teaches that ** there is a service of 
God which is not work for reward : it is a heart-loyalty, a hunger after God's presence, 
which survives loss and chastisement; which in spite of contradictory seeming cleaves 
to what is godlike as the needle set^ks the polo : and which reaches up out of the dark- 
ness and hardness of this life into the light and love beyond.'* 

Orentest (/m><i of heiiig : Not only Edwards, but Priestley, Bentham, Dwight-, Finney, 
Hopkins, Fairchild, hold this view. See Ed wards. Works, 3 : 261-304 — " Virtue is benevo- 
lence toward being in general"; Dwight, Theology, 3 : I.tO-IOS— "Utility the founda- 
tion of Virtue " ; Hopkins, Law of Love, 7-2H ; Fairchild, Moral Philosophy ; Finney, 
Syst. Theol., 42-135. This theory regards good as a mtjre state of the sensibility, instead 
of consisting in purity of being. It forgets that in eternity past "love for being in 
general"— simply God's self-love, or God's regard for bis own happiness. This implies 
that God is holy only for a purpose; he is boimd to be unholy, if greater good would 
result; that Is, holiness has no independent existence in his nature. We grant that a 
thing is often known to be right by the fact that it is useful ; but this is very different 
from saying that its usefulness makes it right. *' Utility is only the setting of the dia- 
mond, which morltx^ but does not mukc, its value." " If utility be a criterion of recti- 
tude, it is only because it is a revelation of the divine nature.*' See British Quarterly, 
July, 1877, on Matthew Arnold and Bishop Butler. Bp. Butler, Nature of Virtue, in 
Works, Bohn'sod., 834 — "Benevolence is the true self-love." Love and holiness are 
obligatory in themselves, and not iK'cause they promote the gcnei-al good. Clooro well 
said that they who confounded the honcatum with the utile deserved to bo banished 
from society. See criticism on Porter's Moral Science, in Lutheran Quarterly, Apr. 
1885 : 325-331 ; also F. L. Patton. on Metaphysics of Oughtness, In Presb.-Rev., 18^6: 127-160. 

Encyc. Britannica, 7: C90, on Jonathan l-Mwards— ** Ik^ng in general, Ixnng without 
any qualities, is too abstract a thing to be the primary cause of love. The feeling 
which Edwards refers to is not love, but awe or reverence, and moreover necessarily 
a blind awe. Properly stated therefore, true virtue, according to Edwards, would con- 
sist in a blind awe of being in general, — only this would be inconsistent with his defini- 
tion of virtue as existing in God. In reality, as he nial<es virtue merely the second 
object of love, his theory becomes identical with that utilitarian theory with which the 
names of Hume, Bentham and Mill are associated." Hodge, Essays, 275 — ** If obligation 
is due primarily to being in general, then there is no more virtue in loving Ood— 
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Willi:) jT his good — than there is in lovlDgr Satan. Dut love to Christ differs in its nature 
from l)enevolonce toward the devil." Plainly virtue consists, not in love for mere 
bcinjr, but in love for good beingr* or in other words. In love for the holy God. Not the 
tpreatcst good of being*, but the holiness of Ood, Is the (ground of moral obligration. 

Dr. E. A. Park interprets the Edwardean theory as holdinir that virtue is love to all 
bciiiire according to their value, love of the grreater therefore more than the less, " love 
to ]>urticular bc>ings in a proportion compounded of the degrroe of being and the degree 
of virtue or benevolence to being which they have." Love is choice. Happiness, says 
Park, is not the sole good, much less the happiness of creatures. The grealtgt good is 
holiness, though the la»t good aimed at is happiness. Holiness is disinterested lovo — 
f H'c choice of the general above the private good. But wo reply that this gives us no 
reason or standard for virtue. It does not tell us what is good nor why we should 
choose it. Martineau, Typos, 2 : 70, 77, 471, 484 — ** Why should I promote the general 
well-lM'ing? Why should Isiicriflce myself for others? Only because this is godlike. 
It would never have been prudent to do right, had it not b&eu something Infinitely 
more. ... It is not fitness that makes an act moral, but it is its morality that makes 
it lit." 

Hcrlx)rt Spencer must be classed as a utilitarian. He says that Justice requires that 
*' every man be free to do as ho wills provided he Infringes not the equal freedom of 
every other man." But, since this would permit injury to another by one willing to 
submit to injury in return, Mr. Spencer limits the freedom to "such actions as subserve 
life." This is practically equivalent to saying that the greatest sura of happiness is the 
ultimate end. On Jonathan Edwards, see Robert Hall, Works, 1:43 8q. ; Alexander, 
Moral Science, 194-198; Bib. Repertory (Princeton Review), 25; 22; Bib. Sacra, 9: 176, 
197 ; 10 : 40:3, 705. 

{(•) Nor in the nature of things (Price), — whether by this we mean their 
fitness (Clarke), truth (Wollaston), order (Jouffroy), relations (Wayland), 
worthiness (Hickok), sympathy (Adam Smith), or abstract right (Haven 
auil Alexander); for this nature of things is not ultimate, but has its ground 
in the nuture of God. We are bound to worship the highest; if anything 
exists beyond and above God, we are bound to worship that, — that indeed 
is God. 

See Wayhmd, Moral Science, 33-48; Hickok, Moral Science, 27-G4; Haven, Moral Phi- 
losophy, 27-50 ; Alexander, Moral Science, 15&-198. In opposition to all the forms of this 
theory, v»e iirjfe that nothing exists Independently of or above God. " If the ground of 
morals exist independently of God, either it has ultimately no authority, or it usurps 
the throne of the Alniig^hty. Any rational beingr who kept the law would be perfect 
without God, and the moral centre of all intellijfences would be outside of God " 
( Talbot ). God is not a Jupiter controlled by Fate. He is subject to no law but the law 
of his own nature, yohlcsse o/jltae, — character rules, — purity is the higrhest. And 
therefore to holimias all creatures, voluntarily or involuntarily, are constrained to 
bow. Hopkins, Law of Love, 77 — " Rigrht and wrong have nothing to do with thinirs, 
but only with actions; nothing to do with any nature of things existing necessarily, 
but only with the nature of persons." Another has said : '* The idea of right cannot 
be ori>rinal, sinct; rijrht means conformity to some standard or rule." This standard or 
rule is not an abstraction, but an existing being — the infinitely perfect God. 

Faber : " For right is rifirht, since God is God ; And right the day must win ; To doubt 
would be disloyalty. To falter would be sin.** Tennyson : "And because right is right, 
to follow riifht Were wisdom in tho scorn of consequence." Right is right, and I 
should will the rijrht, not because God wUls it, but because God is it. E. G. Robinson, 
Principles and Practice of Morality, 178-180 — ** Utility and relations simply reveal the 
constitution of things and so represent God. Moral law was not made for purposes of 
utility, nor do relations constitute tho reason for obligation. They onlyshow what the 
nature of God is who made the universe and revealed himself in it. In his nature is 
found the reawm for morality." S. 8. Times, Oct. 17, 1891 —** Only that is level which 
conforms to tho curvature of the earth's surface. A straight line tangent to the 
earth's curve would at its ends be much further from the earth^s centre than at its 
middle. Now equity means levelness. The standard of equity is not an impersonal 
thing, a * nature of things' outside of God. Equity or righteousness is no more to be 
conceived independently of the divine centre of the moral world than is levelness cx>m- 
prehensible apart from the earth's centre." 
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Since God finds the rule and limitation of his action solely in his own being, and hla 
love iH cr)n<liti()nod by his holiness, we must differ from such views as that of Mozom : 
*^ Whether we detlne God's nature as perfect holiness or perfect love Is immaterial, 
since his nature is manifested only throug'h his action, that is, through his relation to 
other beintrs. Most of our reasoning on the divine standard of righteousness, or the 
ultimate ground of moral obligation, is reasoning in a circle, since we must always go 
Iwck to God for the principle of his action ; which principle we can know only * 
by means of his action. God, the perfectly righteous Being, is the ideal standard of 
human righteousness. Righteousness in man therefore is conformity to the nature of 
God. God, in agreement with his perfect nature, always wills the perfectly good 
toward man. His right(*ousnc8s is an expression of his love ; his love Is a manifesta- 
tion of his righteousness." 

Bo Newman Smyth : '* Righteousness is the eternal genuineness of the divine love. It 
is not therefore an independent excellence, to be contrasted with, or even put in oppo- 
Hiticm to, benevolence ; It is an essential part of love.*' In reply to which we urge as 
iMjfore that that which is the object of love, that which limits and conditions love, that 
which fumishesthe norm and reason for love, cannot itself be love, nor hold merely 
«Hiuul rank with love, A double standard is as irrational in ethics as in commerce, and 
it loads In ethics to the same debasement of the higher values, and the same unsettling 
of relations, uji has resulted in our currency from the attempt to make silver regulate 
gold at the; same time that gold regulates silver. 

H. Tho Bcrii)tural View. — According to the Scriptures, the ground of 
moral obligation is the holiness of God, or the moral perfection of the 
divine niitiirt?, confonnity to which is the law of our moral being (Bobin- 
Hon, ClialinerH, Calderwood, Gregory, Wuttke). We show this : 

(a) From the commands: **Ye shall be holy," where the ground of 
obligiition iiHsigncHl is simply and only : "for I am holy" (1 Pet. 1 : 16) ; 
and ** Yn thnrtiforo shall bo perfect," where tho standard laii do\ni is : '*as 
your heavenly Futher is jwrfect" (Mat. 5 : 48). Here we have an ultimate 
reitM4>n and ground for luiing and doing right, namely, that God is right, or, 
in other words, that holiness is his nature. 

( h ) I'Voni the niitun^ of the love in which the whole law is summed up 
( MhL 2*2 ::»7 **Thou shalt love tlieLord thy God" ; Bom. 13 :10 — "love 
thentforn is the fuUUinent of tlie law"). This love is not regard foy 
ii\mirwi right or for the happiness of being, much less for one's own 
luU^rrni, but it is regtvrd for God as the fountain and standard of moral 
•ueellpiiee, or in oiluT W(»rd8, love for God as holy. Hence this love is 
Ihn |irineiple and source of holiness in man. 

( (•) l''roni I he example of Christ, whose life was essentially an exhibi- 
IImii nf ttuprenie reKard for God, and of supreme devotion to his holy will. 
All (MhimI. Maw nnlhinggcMul but what was in God (Mark 10:18 — "none 
Im |mmmI MMvn nne, even God"), and did only what he saw the Father do 
( iliihii Ti : M» ; Moe alMo JU) — ** I seek not mine own will, but the will of him 
Ihtil Mi'iil me " ), MO for UM, t^) be like God is the sum of all duty, and God's 
l„H„ll„ i,d pxeellenee is the suprtnno reason why we should be like him. 

lUii MhiliMii'iiIrt nf IIm« «M>rn«<'t view of the gmund of moral obligation, see E. G. 
MiililtiHiui, I'lliM iphniuiil rmelloo of Morality, i:»-l»0; Chalmers, Moral Philosophy, 
l|.i iMi, 1 '.iI»I»iw«hm|, MiuhI IMillonophy : (Jn»gt»ry, Christian Ethics, 112-122; Wuttke, 
riuMMtt liMili-. »iMi) 107; Talbot, Klhlnil l»n)legoraena, in Bap. Quar., July, 1877 : 267- 
tfil ' ii«" jiHMiiHl of III! inoml law li» tho nutun^ of God, or the ethical natureof Godin 

>UI(t(M yi^nJibtHtNt uro In man, or the lnii»enitlveno8s of the divine nature." Plato: 
2^V!J|!!|||MHK|||hi rtatntiiln of all elllolouoy ; tho divine reason is the fountain of 
^M^^^^^BHlun* Is \ lM« nunUulu of all virtue." If it be said that God is love 
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as well as holiness, we ask : Love to what ? And the only answer is : Love to the right, 
or to holiness. To ask why right is a good, is no more sensible than to ask why happi- 
ness Ls a good. There must be something ultimate. Schiller said there are people who 
want to know why ten is not twelve. We cannot study character apart from conduct, 
nor conduct apart from character. But this does not prevent us from recognizing 
that character is the fundamental thing and that conduct is only the expression of it. 

The moral perfection of the divine nature includes truth and love, but since it is 
holiness that conditions the exercise of every other attribute, we must conclude that 
holiness is the ground of moral obligation. Infinity also unites with holiness to make 
it the perfect ground, but since the determining element is holiness, we call this, and 
not inHnity, the ground of obligation, J. H. Harris, Baccalaureate Sermon, Bucknell 
University, 1890 — *^ As holiness is the fundamental attribute of God, so holiness is the 
supreme good of man. Aristotle perceived this when he declared the chief good of 
man to be energizing according to virtue. Christianity supplies the Holy Spirit and 
makes this energizing possible." Holiness is the goal of man's spiritual career; see 
1 Thess. 3 : 13 — "to the end he maj establish your hearts unblamable in holiness before oar God and Father." 

Arthiu: H. Hallam, in John Brown's Rab and his Friends, 273— "Holiness and happi- 
ness are two notions of one thing Unless therefore the heart of a created being 

is at one with the heart of God, it cannot but be miserable." It is more true to say 
that holiness and happiness are, as cause and effect, inseparably bound together. 
Martincau, Tjrpes, 1 : xvi ; 2 : 70-77—" Two classes of facts it is Indispensable for us to 
know : what are the springs of voluntary conduct, and what are its effects" ; Study, 
1 : 26—" Ethics must either perfect themselves in Religion, or disintegrate themselves 
into Hedonism." William Law remarks : " Ethics are not external but internal. The 
essence of a moral act does not lie in its result, but in the motive from which it springs. 
And tliat again is good or l>ad, according as it conforms to the character of God." For 
further discussion of the subject see our chapter on The Law of God. See also Thorn- 
well, Theology, 1 :a8:j-373; Hinton, Art of Thinking, 47-(X2; Goldwin Smith, in Contem- 
porary Ke\iew. March, 1882, and Jan. 1884; H. B. Smith, System of Theology, 196-231, 
csp. 233. 



CHAPTER IL 

UOCThlSL OF THE TM Aill. 

I2. iL^ zattrsn 'A tL^ od« God there are three eiemJ ^is^i**^*^"** wliieii 
«r^ /«r;;r':A^:.t^i t^^ tu 3:.d€T tL^ ^sruf: of p«i«>zis. lod tlicae t2u«e azv 
*frjx^ 7V.JA tr:;/(:rv>;.jLirT of tLe Godhead is exdoardr a trath of reT«>la. 
ti.'/r^ It -Jt f:\*i^r\y, xL^ntfti jtfA foriDallr, mide kikOTn in tiie Xev T< 
s:^:A, luV'i i:.\i::jA^'fL.h </f h iliAt be fcmnd in the OkL 

Tuz ^ifx^r.ii^, ol the Triiiitj mar be expresBed in fiie 
t^Ua^r:^:^tk : 1. Iii iyrrijA^ire there are three vho are recog ni ied as GoJ. 
2, 7'/>A^; tfjff:^ uTh v^ dfihcrihkd in Scriptore that we are eompdled to eon- 
#y^)<; 'yf t^^f/1 aA 'Ji>:tiLict p^Tsona. 3. This triperBonalitT of the dirine 
iMt'df", h^ tjA Vi*fT*-\\ 43f>jiifJixAc and temporal, bnt is immanent and etemad. 
4, 'n.'iA tr:/>frv>iiiftl2tv is n^/t tritLeism ; for vhile there are three penons, 
tf.« f<: lA b^t 'y/i'; *A>!^'inDh. 5. The three persons, Father, Son and Holr 
hi^,r.tf Tkt*: <yf .a1. C. Iriwrmtable yet not self-contnuiictorr, this doctrine 
i\f',.*ij^. it,*' Vty X/t all other d^^cthneSb — These statements we proceed now 
I// |//'/-.': a;«d t/i <;lr;rri<laU;. 

Srj-..^.f. »#«//«< <i» t.U; r'nity of G/^d : only revelation sbowi iw the Trtnttj of God, 
•'•,>» fj..;.;f '/'it tUr UifU'tiuW^, outlirjes of this Unity and virifyinfr it. The term 
*'tt.$.t*y ' i» r»'/t f'/iio'l in .^fiptunr. although tb#* conc^i'tion it ezpreases to ScrlptunU. 
7r^ f^ '<'ri*>/ri of tti«; tirrru ifl W¥:n\^:f\ U) Tcrtuilian. The Mi^mtantota tint deOned the 
{/• *t^ft*3$i.*Y *i^ "''' K|/lrft« aiid flnit formulated the doctrine of the Trinity. The term 
*7#.f.j*/ ' ^ not « rwii»ii»UyHii»l hn*:. It i« only a desi^rnation of four facts: (1) the 
km* 'jf i4 h'tf\ , tZi tilt: hitti In (i<p\ : ^ 3 j the Spirit is God ; ( 4 ) there to hut one God. 

$'4t0 '. "'t ii*' 'V/*irii0: of iim Trinity d^jen not on the one hand assert that three per- 
^/'^ «/( t/n.o-/} in oM: |«<'rv»n, or rhr<?(; N^inffn in one bein^* or three Gods in one God 
ft.*tM ,rtit I : wtt on t U' ot iKT hand tiiat GM merely manifests himself in three differ- 
Af.i w4/r ' ti,'^\it\ tnitiiy, or trinity of inaniffjstations) ; but rather tliat there arethrm 

* •/ M.wi /i^rMo'-iionn In ttf; nui^tam^? of G<W." Smyth, preface to Edwards. Obserra- 

• «/<',« o/. *t»* 7r1ri)ty: '*TiM; church d^Mrtrine of the Trinity affirms that there are in 
«fv //vifV'i/l (rir'-<- dltitin^ t Uy\nAtaH:n or Rutisistenccs — the Father, the Son and the 
i1',i/ i*j/f/it ' i»* h i^ft^-^iUK fifu: und the wtme divine nature, though in a different 
tt.^i.i^ f 'I hi <*vtf ntiJil iHflutn ftru (\ ; tiw; unity of essence; (S) the reality of imma- 
t*f #,» o/ //ri»//l'/(^)' i«l dlKtlnr-tlonn." H*-*- Parle on EVlwurds's View of the Trinity, in Bib. 
•v/ A'/mj I^<\ '^^J'i. I'lin'-'-ton R¥*uy«*, 1:28— "There is one God; Father, Son, and 
M''./ i*t"f'* '**'' "''^ ''"'- *»"'^'* f^H'n* is su(.h a distinction between Father, Son and 
$i'../ .•!/.#/» .»•' •oliiy II KUfli'l^mt Kroiind for the reciprocal use of the personal pro- 
h*. >i ■ ^/■v !'•' ' ''''W : " ' ' / Thi' Fath^T, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are one God; 
'/; ,..>t, )m..' .1 |^< liihiHfy Inr-'Jinmiinlf'able to tlic others; (8) neither to God without 

^tt* *.*>.'*» / i / < .1/ h ti^lOl ttM'OthlTM, iH(frM].'* 

yr« ,'v'"'^ "" 'I'KiHnit of tlM; Trinity as implicitly held by the apostles and as 

1^, ./,! ."I H. th« .'.' vy 'liftiiMK^ni d<r<:lanitionH with re^rard to Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 

*th,,' 'f* ' '>»" I 'I' Hull Ok- dortrhw iiad not hy the New Testament writers been formu- 

|»f i« /i '/ ut J hi \i\ if t%f II wM' in Molutlon ; only time, reflection, and the bhock of con- 

U'i •' t / '"''' ''f'i'''*Mioii. <-iiijH<'«l It to crystalizo into definite and dogmatic form. 

I ii', I "»' \* 'n'i uit'i '•< w i:iiHJirtiinlHm, fiO, 00, claims that the Jewish origin of Chris- 

Ihmit^ Mh'f^4 tluti iUt Ji-wlMh McMNlah could not originally have been conceived of as 

ai|^^^J| j|i>«M« hmi « liiiini«l thin, ho would not have been taken before Pilate,— the 

^|^HH|In»v«. diitfHih h< d hifn. The doctrine of the Trinity, says Chadw1ck,was not 

^^^ ^^BNI Ml'' ( ontMll of Nice, W%. K. fi. liobinson : *' There was no doctrine of 
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the Trinity in the Patristic period, as there was no doctrine of the Atonement before 
Anselm." The Outlook, Notes and Queries, March 30, 1901— "The doctrine of the 
Trinity cannot be said to have taken final sliapc before the appearance of the so-called 
Athanasian Creed in the 8th or 9th century. The Nlcene Creed, formulated In the 4th 
century, is termed by Dr. Schaff, from the orthodox point of view, 'semi-triuitarian.* 
The earliest time known at which Jesus was deified was, after the New Testament 
writers, in the letters of Ig^natius, at the befrinninfir of the second century.*' 

Gore, Incarnation, 179— '* The doctrine of the Trinity is not so much heard, as over- 
hoard, in the statements of Scripture." George P. Fisher quotes some able and pious 
friend of his as saying: : " What meet€ us In the New Testament is the diajecta memlira 
of the Trinity." G. B. Foster: " The doctrine of the Trinity is the Christian attempt 
to make intelligible the personality of God without dependence upon the world." 
Charles Kingsley said that, whether the doctrine of the Trinity is in the Bible or no, it 
oui^ht to be there, because our spiritual nature cries out for it. Shedd, Dogrmatic 
Theolofiry, 1 :253— "Thouffh the doctrine of the Trinity is not discoverable by human 
reason, it is susceptible of a rational defense, when revealed." On New Engrland Trin- 
itarianlsm, see New World, June, 1896: 272-295 — art. by Levi L. Paine. He says that 
the last phase of it is represented by Phillips Brooks, James M. Whiton and George A. 
Gordon. These hold to the essential divlnencss of humanity and preeminently of 
Christ, the unique representative of mankind, who was, in this sense, a true incarna- 
tion of Deity. See also, L. L. Paine, Evolution of Trinitarianism, 141, 287. 

Neander declared that the Trinity is not a fundamental doctrine of Christianity. He 
was siMMikingr however of the speculative, metaphysical form which the doctrine has 
assumed in tbeology. But he speaks very differently of the devotional and practical 
form in which the Scriptures present it, as in the baptismal formula and in the apos- 
tolic benediction. In regard to this he sasrs : ** We recognize therein the essential con- 
tents of Christianity summed up in brief." Whiton, Gloria Patrl, 10, 11, 56, 91, 92— 
*' God transcendent, the Father, is revealed by God immanent, the Son. This one 
nature belongs equally to God, to Christ, and to mankind, and in this fact is grounded 
the immutableness of moral distinctions and the possibility of moral progress. .... 
The immanent life of the universe is one with the transcendent Power; the filial 
stream is one with its paternal Fount. To Christ supremely belongs the name of Son, 
which includes all that life that is begotten of God. In Christ the before unconscious 
Sonship of the world awakes to consciousness of the Father. The Father is the Life 
transcendent, above all ; the Son is Life immanent, through all ; the Holy Spirit is tke 
Life individualized, in all. In Christ we have collectivism ; in the Holy Spirit we have 
Individualism ; as Bunscn says : * The chief power in the world is personality.* " 

For treatment of the whole doctrine, see Domer, System of Doctrine, 1:344-466; 
Twesten, Dogmatlk, and translation in Bib. Sao., 3 : 502 ; Ebrard, Dogmatik, 1 : 145-199 ; 
Thomaslus, Christ! Person und Werk, 1:57-135; Kahnis, Dogmatik, 8 : 203-229 ; Shedd, 
Dogm. Theol., 1 :248-3S3, and History of Doctrine, 1 : 246-385; Farrar, Science and Theol- 
ogy, 138 ; Schaff, Nicene Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, in TheoL Eclectic. 4 : 209. For 
tho I'nitarian view, see Norton, Statement of Reasons, and J. F. Clarke, Truths and 
Errors of Orthodoxy. 

I. In Scripture thdsre abb Three who are rbooonized as Ood. 
1. Proofs from the New Testament 

A. The Father. is recognized as God, — and that in so great a number of 
passages ( such as John 6 : 27 — '' him the Father, even Gk>d, hath sealed," 
ami 1 Pet. 1 : 2 — ** foreknowledge of Gk>d the Father") that we need not 
delay to adduce extended proof. 

B. Jesus Christ is recognized as €k)d. 

( a ) Ho is expressly called God. 

In John 1:1 — Gcdf ^v 6 Z<Jyof — the absence of the article shows 9e6c to be 
the j)rcdicate (cf, 4 : 24 — nvevfta 6 e^df ). This predicate precedes the verb 
by way of emphasis, to indicate progress in the thought = < the Logos was 

20 
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not only with God, but was God * ( see Meyer and Luthardt, Comm. in loco). 
** Only oTioyoc can be the subject, for in the whole Introduction the ques- 
tion is, not who God is, but who the Logos is ** (Godet ). 

Westoottln Bible Commentary, in Zoco—'* The prodicate stands emphatically first. 
It is Dcocssarily without the article, inasmuch as it describes the nature of the Word 
and does not identify his person. It would be pure Sabellianism to say : ' The Word 
was 6 e«of .* Thus in verso 1 we have set forth the Word in his absolute eternal being, 
(rt) his existence : beyond time: (b) his personal existence : in active communion with 
God ; ( c ) his nature : Ood in essence.'* Marcus Dods, in Expositor's Oreek Testament, 
in loco : ** The Word is distinguishable from Ood, yet ©cb? V « Aoy<k — the word was God, 
of divine nature ; not * a God/ which to a Jewish ear would have been abominable, nor 
yet Identical with all that can be called God, for then the article would have been 
inserted (c/.l John 8:4)." 

In John 1 : 18, fiovoyevi^^ Qe6c — * the only begotten God ' — must be regarded 
as the correct reading, and as a plain ascription of absolute Deity to Christ. 
He is not simply the only revealer of God, but he is himself God revealed. 

Johnl:18— "Ho man hath seen God &t any time; tiie onlj begotten God, vho is in the botom of the Father, he hath 
deelared him." In this passa^re^ althou|?h Tischendorf (8th ed.) has iiovoyttnn vid«, Wcst- 
cottand Hort (with K*B(}*L Pcsh. Syr.) read i/^oyoytviit eetk, and the Bev. Vers, puts 
"the onlj begotten God" in the margin, though it retains "theonlj begotten Son" in the text. 
Hamaek suys the reading- iJLovoytvri^ ecoc is ** established beyond contradiction ** ; see 
Westcott, Bib. Ck>m. on John, pages 32, 33. Here then we have a new and unmistakable 
assertion of the deity of Christ. Meyer says that the apostles actually call Christ Giod 
only in John 1 : 1 and 20 : 28, and that Paul never so recognizes him. But Meyer is able to 
maintain his position only by calling the doxologies to Christ, in 2 Tim. 4: 18, Heb. 13 :21 and 
2 Pet. 3 : 18, post-apostolic. See Thayer, N. T. Lexicon, on eccic, and on /Aovoycio^. 

In John 20 : 28, the address of Thomas '0 Kl'ptd^ fwv kqI 6 6e6g fiov, — * My 

Lord and my God * — since it was unrebuked by Christ, is equivalent to an 

assertion on his own part of his claim to Deity. 

John 20 : 28 — " Thonus answered and said nnto him, Mj Lord and mj God." This address cannot be 
Interpreted as a sudden appeal to God in surprise and admiration, without charging 
the apostle with profanity. Nor can it be considered a mere exhibition of overwrought 
enthusiasm, since it was accepted by Christ. Contrast the conduct of Paul and Bar- 
nabas when the heathen at Lystra were bringing sacrifice to them as Jupiter and Mer- 
cury ( Acts 14 : 11-18 ). The words of Thomas, as addressed directly to Christ and as accepted 
by Christ, can be regarded only as a just acknowledgment on the part of Thomas that 
Christ was his Lord and his God. Alford, Commentary, in loco : '* The Socinian view 
that these words are merely an exclamation is refuted ( 1 ) by the fact that no such 
exclamations were in use among the Jews; (2) by the *ln*v avT<p; (3) by the impossi- 
bility of referring tlie o Kvpios mov to another than Jesus : see Terse 13; (4) by the N. T. 
usage of expressing the vocative by the nominative with an article ; (5) by the psycho- 
logical absurdity of such a supposition : that one Just convinced of the presence of him 
whom ho dearly loved should, instead of addressing him, break out into an irrelevant 
cry ; ( G ) by the further absurdity of supposing that, if such were the case, the Apostle 
John, who of all the sacred writers most constantly keeps in mind the object for 
which he is writing, should have recorded anj'thing so beside that object; (7> by the 
intimate conjunction of ireiriVTcvua^.** Cf. Mat. 5 : 34 — " Swear not ... bj the hearen"— swear- 
ing by Jehovah is not mentioned, because no Jew did so swear. This exclamation of 
Thomas, the greatest doubter among the twelve, is the natural conclusion of John*s 
gospel. The thesis " the Word vas God " ( John 1:1) has now become part of the life and con- 
sciousness of the apostles. Chapter 21 is only an Epilogue, or Appendix, written later by 
John, to correct the error that he was not to die; see Westcott, Bible Com., in loco. 
The Deity of Christ is the subject of the apostle who best understood his Master. 
Lyman Boecher : ^* Jesus Christ is the acting Deity of the universe." 

In Bom. 9 : 5, the clause 6 uv M n&vruv 9f df cvAoyjyrtJf cannot be translated 
'blessed be the God over all,' for uv is superflaous if the clause is a dox- 
ology ; " EvXoyrjrd^ precedes the name of God in a doxology, but follows it, 
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as here, in a description" (Hovey). The clause can tl^erefore justly be 
iuterpreted only as a description of the higher nature of the Christ who 
had just been said, rb Kara adpKa, or according to his lower nature, to have 
had his origin from Israel (see Tholuck, Com. in loco). 

Sanday, Com. on Rom. 9 : 5— "The words would naturally refer to Christ, unless 'God * 
Id so definitely a proper name that it would imply a contrast in itself. We have seen 
that this is not so." Hence Sanday translates : " of vhom is tha Christ u oonoorniiig the flesh, vho is 
orer all, God blMsed forersr. " See President T. Dwi^ht, in Jour. Soe. Bib. Exegresis, 1881 : 22-55 ; 
\)cr contra^ Ezra Abbot, in the same journal, 1881 : 1-19, and Denney, in Expositor's Gk* 
Test., in loco. 

In Titus 2 : 13, kirti^dveiav r^c ^^sV^ t-ov fiey&hw Qeov Kal auT7/f>oc ^fxuv ^Ijjaov 
XinoTov we regard (\*ith ElHcott) as **a direct, definite, and even studied 
declaration of Christ's divinity " = ** the . . . appearing of the glory of 
our great God and Savior Jesus Christ ** ( so English Revised Version ). 
*ETrnpaveia is a term appHed specially to the Son and never to the Father, 
and fieyd^iov is uncalled for if used of the Father, but peculiarly approx)riate 
if used of Christ. Upon the same principles we must interpret the similar 
text 2 Pet. 1 :1 (see Huther, in Meyer's Com. : "The close juxtaix)8ition 
indicates the author's certainty of the oneness of God and Jesus Christ "). 

Titiu 2 : 13 — " Looidng for the blessed hope sad sppesring of the glarj of oar great God and SaTior, Jesos Christ " — 
so the English Uevised Version. The American Revisers however translate: "the glory 
of the great God and Sarior *' ; and Westcott and Hort bracket the word vfiitv. These consider, 
atious somewhat lessen the cogency of this passage as a proof-text, yet upon the whole 
the balance of argument seems to us still to incline in favor of Ellloott's interpretation 
as given above. 

In Heb. 1 : 8, ^p^C ^^ Tbv vl6v • 6 "^pAvoq aov, 6 0e6c, eif '''^ aiuva is quoted as 
an address to Christ, and verse 10 which follows — "Thou, Lord, in the 
beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth" — by applying to Christ 
an Old Testament ascription to Jehovah, shows that 6 Oe6^, in verse 8, is 
used in the sense of absolute Godhead. 

It is sometimes objected that the ascription of the name Gk>d to Christ proves noth- 
ing as to his absolute deity, since angels and even human Judges are called gods, as 
representing God's authority and executing his will. But we reply that, while it Is 
true that the name is sometimes so applied, it is always with adjuncts and in connec- 
tions which leave no doubt of its figurative and secondary meaning. When, however, 
the name is applied to Christ, it is, on the contrary, with adjuncts and in connections 
which leave no doubt that it signifies absolute Godhead. See Kx. 4 : 16— "thoa shalt be to 
himuGod"; 7 : 1 — " See. I hare made thee u God to Phantoh " ; 22:28— "Thou shalt not rvTile God, [^narg., ths 
judges], nor enrse a ruler of thy people" ; Ps. 82 : 1 — "God standeth in ths eragregation of God; He jodgfth 
among the gods " [among the mighty]; 6— "I said, Te are god% And all of yoa sons of the Most High"; 7 
— "NeTerthales8 7e8haUdielikenien,AndM like one of the prinoesL" C/. John 10 : 34-38 —" If he called than 
gods, nnto whom the vord of Godoame" ( who were God's commissioned and appointed represent- 
atives ), how much more proper for him who is one with the Father to call himself God. 

As in Ps. 82 : 7 those who had been called gods are represented as dying, so in Ps. 97 : 7— 
"Worship him, all ye gods" —they are bidden to fall down before Jehovah. Ann. Par. Bible : 
'^Although the deities of the heathen have no positive existence, they are often 
described In Scripture as if they had, and are represented as bowing down before the 
majesty of Jehovah." This verse is quoted in Eeb^ 1 : 6 — "let sll the angels of God vorship him"— 
i. e., Christ. Here Christ is identified with Jehovah. The quotation Is made from the 
Septuagint, which has "angels" for "gods." ** Its use here is in accordance with the spirit 
of the Hebrew word, which includes all that human error might regard as objects of 
worship." Those who are figuratively and rhetorically called "gods" are bidden to fall 
down in worship before him who is the true God, Jesus Christ. See Dick, Lectures on 
Theology, 1 : 814; Liddon, Oiur Lord's Divinity, la 
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In 1 John 5 : 20 — laukv iv rt^ a?^ivift, kv Ti^ vii^ airmv ^Itfoov XfMtri^ oiTrff 
itrriv & a>.rjdivoc Of<ic — " it would bo a flat repetition, after the Father had 
been twice called o a>.7i\itv6^, to say now again : ' this is o a}ji^tv6i O^oc.' Our 
being in Qod has its Insis in Christ his Son, and this also makes it more 
natoral that ovroq should be referred to viv* But ought not 6 akitdtv6q then 
to bo without the article (as in John 1 : 1 — ©f^f hv o W>'oc) ? No, for it is 
John's purpose in 1 John 5 : 20 to say, not what Christ is, but who he 
is. In declaring what one is, the predicate must have no article ; in 
declaring who one is, the predicate must have the article. St. John here 
flays that this Son, on whom our being in the true Qod rests, is this true 
God himself '* ( see Ebrard, Com. in loco ). 



Other passages mlffht be here adduced, as (U. 2 : 9— •'iB km dviQaa an thi fklMM if thi 6«a«4 
bodily " ; FkiL 2:6—" oistiBK ia tkt Com if God " ; but wo prefer to consider these under other 
heads as indirectly proTin^ Christ's divinity. Still other passages once relied upon as 
direct statemcntsof the doctrine must be given up for textual reasons. Such are Adi 
20 : 28; where the correct reading is in all probability not cxicAifviav rov etov, but cVicAifvtav 
Tov Kvptov ( BO ACDE Tregclles and Tlschendorf ; Band K, however, have rov etoG, The 
Bev. Vers, continues to read "ekunkof God"; Amer. Revisers, however, read "ekutkoftkt 
Lovd"— see Ezra Abbot's investigation in Bib. Sac, 1876 : 313-352 ) ; and 1 Tisu 3 : 16^ where 
Of is unquestionably to be substituted for ec^, though even here i^aypm^ intimates 
pre6xistence. 

Bev. George E. Ellis. D. D., before the Unitarian Club, Boston. November, 188S — 
** Fifty years of study, thought and reading given largely to the Bible and to the liter- 
ature which peculiarly relates to It, have brought mo to this conclusion, that the book 
— taken with the especial divine quality and character claimed for It, and so exten- 
sively assigned to it, as inspired and infallible as a whole, and in all its contents— is 
an Orthmlox book. It yields what is called the Orthodox creed. The vast majority of 
its readers, following its letter, its obvious sense, its natural meaning, and yielding to 
the Impression which some of its emphatic texts make upon them, find in it Orthodoxy. 
Only that kind of ingenious, special, discriminative, and in candor I must add, forced 
treatment, which it receives from us liberals can make the book teach anything but 
Orthodoxy. The evangelical sects, so called, are clearly right in maintaining that 
their view of Scripture and of its doctrines draws a deep and wide division of creed 
between them and ourselves. In that earnest controversy by pamphlet warfare 
between Drs. Channing and Ware on the one side, and Drs. Worcester and Woods and 
Professor Stuart on the other — a controversy which wrought up the people of our com- 
munity sixty years ago more than <lid our recent political campaign— I am fully con- 
vinced that the liberal contestants were worsted. Scripture exegesis, logic and argu- 
ment were olcurly on the side of the Orthodox oonteatauta. And this was so, mainly 
because the liberal party put themselves on the same plane with the Orthodox in their 
way of regarding and d(>uling with Scripture texts in their bearing upon the con- 
troversy. Llt)eralism cannot vanquish Orthodoxy, if it yields to the latter In its own 
way of regarding and treating the whole Bible. Martin Luther said that the Papistr 
burned the Bible because it was not on their side. Now I am not about to attack the 
Bible because it is not on my side ; but I am about to object as emphatically as I can 
against a character and quality assigned to the Bible, which It does not claim for itself, 
which cannot be certified for it : and the origin and growth and intensity of the fond 
and superstitious intlu(.'nci« resulting in that view we can trace distinctly to agencies 
accounting for, but not warranting, the current belief. Orthodoxy cannot readjust 
its creeds till It rtadjusts its estimate of the Scriptures. The only relief which one who 
professes the ()rtho<lox creed can find is either by forcing his ingenuity into the proof- 
texts or Indulging his liberty outside of them.'* 

With this confession of a noted Unitarian it is interesting to compare the opinion of 
the so-called Trinitarian, Dr. Lyman Abbott, who says that the New Testament 
nowhere culls Christ Ood, but everywhere calls him man, as in 1 Tim. 2:5 — " Forthoro is oao 
God, ono mediator alio botvoon Ood and men, himself man, Christ Jesos." On this passage Prof. L. L. Paine 
remarks in the New World, Dec. 1894 — ** That Paul ever confounded Christ with God 
himself, or regarded him as in any way the Supreme Divinity, Is a position invalid- 
ated not only by direct statements, but also by the whole drift of his epistles." 
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( 6 ) Old Testament descriptions of Ck)d are applied to him. 

This application to Christ of titles and names exclusiyely appropriated 
to God is inexplicable, if Ohrist was not regarded as being himself Qod. 
The peculiar awe with which the term ' Jehovah' was set apart by a nation 
of strenuous monotheists as the sacred and incommunicable name of the 
one self-existent and covenant-keeping Gk>d forbids the belief that the 
Scripture writers could have used it as the designation of a subordinate 
and created being. 

]Ut3:3— "lake 70 raadythAVftj of tkt Lord*'— ia a quotation from Is. 40:3— "PropwTf . . . .tk« 
vaj of JehoT&h." John 12 : 41 — " Thin tldiigB laid bai&h, boeaoM ho nv his glory ; and ho spako of him " [{. e., 
Christ] — refers to Is. 6 : 1 — " In tho yoar that ling Uiaiah diod I sav tho lord sitUng apon a throna." So in 
Iph. 4:7, 8— "moasnroofthogiftof Christ. . . . lod oaptiTity oaptiTo"— is an application to Christ of 
what is said of Jehovah in Ps. 68: 18L In 1 Pot 3:15, moreover, we read, with all the gretit 
uncials, several of the Fathers, and all the best versions : " sanctify in jmr hoarts Christ u Lord " ; 
here the apostle borrows his laninia^ from Is. 8:13, where we read : "JehoTah of hosts, him 
shall 70 sanctify." When we remember that, with the Jews, Ood's covenant-title was so 
sacred that for the Kcthib ( ^**' wrlttten ** ) Jehovah there was always subst Ituted the 
Keri (—** read "—imperative) AdonaU in order to avoid pronunciation of the grreat 
Name, it seems the more remarkable that the Greek equivalent of * Jehovah* should 
have been so constantly used of Christ. C/.Bom.iO:9— "oonfem . . . .JamsuLord"; lCor.l2:8 
— " no man oan say, Josos is Lord, bat in tho I0I7 Spirit" We must remember also the indlgmation 
of the Jews at Christ's assertion of his equality and oneness with the Father. Com- 
pare Goethe's, " Wer darf ihn nennen ?** with Carlyle's, ** the awful Unnameablo of this 
Universe.** The Jews, it has been said, have always vibrated between monotheism and 
mr)neytheism. Yet James, the stronfirost of Hebrews, in his Epistle uses the word * Lord * 
freely and alternately of God the Father and of Christ the Son. This would have been 
impossible if James had not believed in the community of csBonoe between the Son 
and tho Father. 

It is interestinflr to note that 1 Maccabees does not once use the word 9e^, or xi^ptoc,, 
or any other direct deslfirnation of God unless it be ovpavit ( cf. "swoar .... by tho hoaTtn* 
— Mat 5 : 34). So the book of Bsther contains no mention of the name of God, thou«rh 
the apocryphal additions to Bsther, which are found only in Grec>k, contain the name 
of God in the first verse, and mention it in all eight times. See Bissell, Apocrypha, in 
Lange's Commentary: Liddon, Our Lord's Divinity, 08; Max Mflller on Semitic Mono- 
theism, in Chips from a German Workshop, 1 : 837. 

(c) He possesses the attributes of God. 

Among these are life, self-existence, immutabiliiy, truth, love, holiness, 
eternity, omnipresence, omniscience, omnipotence. All these attributes are 
ascribed to Ohrist in connections which show that the terms are used in no 
secondary sense, nor in any sense predicable of a creature. 

Life: Johni:4— "Inhim VS8 lifo"; 14:6— "lam .... tholifo.** Self -existence: John6:86— '*haTt 
life in himself"; Hob.7:16— "power of an ondlass life." ImmMlabilUy: Hob. 13: 8— "Josos Christ is tho samo 
yesterday and to-day, yea and foroTor." Truth : John 14 : 6 —" I am .... tho tmth " ; Rot. 3 : 7 — " he that is 
true." Love : 1 John 3 : 16 — " Hereby know wo Ioto " ( rtiv ayamiy = the personal Love, as the per- 
sonal Truth )"bocanse he laid down his lifo fur vs." Holinen: Lake l:35 — "that which is to bo bom shall 
be called holy, tho Son of God "; John 6 : 69—" thon art tho Holy Ono of God " ; Eob^ 7 :86— " holy, gnileleH, uadslUsd, 
separated from sinners." 

Eternity : John 1 : 1 — " In tho beginning wu tho Word." Godet says iv ipxii — not » in eternity,' 
but * in the bcg-inningr of the creation * ; the eternity of the Woitl bein^ an inference 
from the V— the Word wa&, when the world was created: cf. Oon. i : 1 — " In tho beginning Qod 
oreated." But Meyer says, iv apxn here rises above tho historical conception of "in tho 
beginning" in Genesis (which includes the be^nninflr of time Itself) to the absolute con- 
ception of anteriority to time ; tho creation is somethinfir subsequent. He finds a par- 
allel in ProT. 8 : 23 —iv apxn ""P® toG tiii' y^i' iroi^crai. The Interpretation * in the begrlnning of 
the grospel ' is entirely unexegretical ; so Meyer. So John 17 : 5 — " glory whieh I had with thoo 
before tho world wu" ; Iph. 1:4—" ohoso os in lum bofiire tho foondation of tho world." Domer also says 
that iv apxD in John 1:1 is not 'the befflnninff of the world,* but deeignsLteB the point 
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back of which it is impossible to go, i. e., eternity ; the world is first spoken of in rwn 8L 
John8:58— "B«for«AbnhAmwuboni,lAm"; c/.i:15; Coli:17— "heisbdon «U tliingB"; Eeb. l:il— the 
heavens "ihallpariik; bat thoaoontiiuust"; RaT.21:6— **I«mth6ilphAvidtktOiiega,tlMbegiiuung&iidth6«id.*' 

Omnipresence : lUt 28: 20 — '* I am viUi 70a tlvajs" ; IpL i : 23 — " tkt talam of him tkat ftUmk «U ii 

■U." OmniiicUnce : laU 9 : 4— "i«u knowing thoir thoaghto" ; John2: 24. 25— "know aU man knew 

what WM in man '^ 16 : 30 — ''kmnrMt aU things *' ; ieto 1 : 24— *' Tkoo, I«rd, wlu) knowflst tko kMT^ 
a prayer offered before the day of Pentecost and showing the attitude of the disciples 
toward their Master ; i Cor. 4: 5 — "until tho krd oomo, who will both bring to light tho hidden things of 
darknm, and make manifist the eoussb of the hearts**; GeL2:3— "in whom are all the treaaom of wisdom and 
knowledge hidden." Omnipotence: ]Iat.27:18— "illaatherity hath beengiTsn onto mo in heaTtn and oa 
earth" ; Key. i :8— "the Lord God, whieh is and which wu and which is to oome, the ilmighty." 

Beyschlag, N. T. Theology, 1 : 24^-280, holds that Jesus' pre^xistenoe is simply the 
concrete form given to an ideal conception. Jesus traces himself back, as everything 
else holy and divine was traced back in the conceptions of his time, to a heavenly 
original in which it preexisted before its earthly appearance ; e. g. : the tabernacle, in 
Ieb.8:5; Jenisalom, in 6al.4:2S andRer. 21:10; the kingdom of God, in Hat. 13:24; much 
more the Messiah, in John 6 ; 62— " ascending where he wm before"; 8:58— "Before Abraham wu bom, I 
am"; 17:4,5-"glor7 which I had with thee before the world was" 17:24 — "thoa loTcdst me before the founda- 
tion of the world." This view that Jesus existed before creation only ideally in the divine 
mind, means simply that Ood f<^reknew him and his coming. The view is refuted by 
the multiplied intimations of a personal, in distinction from an ideal, pre^xistence. 

Lowrie, Doctrine of St. John, 115— ** The words ' In the beginning ' ( John 1 : i ) suggest that 
the author is about to write a second book of Genesis, an account of a new creation.'* 
As creation presupposes a Creator, the preSxlstence of the personal Word is assigned 
as the explanation of the being of the universe. The V indicates absolute existence, 
which is a loftier idea than that of mere pre^xistence, although it includes this. While 
John the Baptist and Abraham are said to have arisen, appeared, oome into being, it 
is said that the Logos was, and that the Logos was Ood, This implies co^temlty with 
the Father. But, if the view we are combating were correct, John the Baptist and 
Abraham pre($xlsted, equally with Christ. This is certainly not the meaning of Jesus 
in John 8:58— "Before Abraham wubom, I am"; cf. Coli:17— "he fe before all things" — **avr6« em- 
phasizes the personality ,while Sanv declares that the pre^xistence is absolute existence** 
( Lightfoot) ; John 1 : 15— " He that cometh after me is beoome before me : for he was before me '* i- not that 
Jesus was horn earlier than John the Baptist, for he was bom six months later, but 
that he existed earlier. He stands before John in rank, because he existed long 
before John in time; 6:62— "the Son of man ascending where he was before"; 16:28 — "I came oat from 
the Fkther, and am come into the world.** So Is. 9 : 6, 7, calls Christ " lyerlasting Father " - eternity is 
an attribute of the Messiah. T. W. Chambers, in Jour. Soc. Bib. Exegesis, 1881 :-169-171 
— ** Christ is the Everlasting One, * whose goings forth have been Drom of old, eren Drom the dajs of eter- 
nity' ( Mioah 5:2). ' Of the increase of his goTemment ..... there shall be no end,' Just because of his 
ezlstenoe there has been no beginning.'* 

((2) The works of Ood are ascribed to him. 

We do not here speak of miracles, which may be wrought by oommimi- 
oated power, but of such works as the creation of the world, the upholding 
of all things, the final raising of the dead, and the judging of all men. 
Power to perform these works cannot be delegated, for they are character- 
istic of omnipotence. 

Cre<ition: John 1 : 3'"ill things were made throogh him" ; 1 Cor. 8:6— "one Lord, Jesos Christ, through 
whom are all things " ; Col.l:l6— "all things hare been created through him, and onto him"; Heb.1 :10— "Thon, 
Lord, in the beginning didst lay the foundation of the earth, And the heaTons are the works of \hj hands " ; 8 : 3,. 4 

— " he that built all things is Ood " - Christ, the builder of the house of Israel, is the God who 
made all things; ReT. 3:14— "the beginning of the creation of God" (cf, Plato: *' Mind is the apx^ 
of motion * '). Upludding : CoL i : 17 — " in him aU things consist " ( marg. " hold together " ) ; Eeb. 1 : 3 

— " upholding all things hj the word of his power." Raising tTie dead and judging the world : John 5 : 
27-29 — "authority to execute judgment .... all that are in the tombs shall hear his Toioe, and shall come fbrth " ; 
Kai. 25 : 31, 32 — "sit on the tiirone of his gloiy ; and befoaro him shall be gathered all the nations." If our argu- 
ment were addressed wholly to believers, we might also urge Christ's work in the world 
as Revealer of God and Redeemer from sin, as a proof of his deity. On the works of 
Christ, see Liddon, Our Lord's Divinity, 163; per contra, see Bzamination of Llddon's 
Bampton Lectures, 72. 
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Statements of Chri8t*8 creative and of his upholding activity are combined In Joki 

1 : 3, 4 — lldyra 6i' avrow eY<VcTo, kcu X**P^^ avrow iyivtro ov6i cr. o Yc'yoi^y iv avr«p ^wi| ^v — *'1I1 
thing! wen nad* through him ; and vithmt him vu not anjthing madt. That which hath boon made was life in him " 
(maror.). Wcstcott : ** It would be difficult to find a more complete consent of ancient 
authorities in favor of any readingr than that which supports this punctuation.'* 
Wcstcott therefore adopts it. The passa^ shows that the universe 1. exists within 
the bounds of Christ*s being- ; 2. is not dead, but living- ; 3. derives its life from him ; 
see Infire, Christian Mysticism, 4A. Creation requires the divine presence, as well as 
the divine agency. God creates through Christ. All things were made, not vvb avrov— 
*' by him," but 6C avroD — " throogh him." Christian believers '' Behind creation*s throbbing 
screen Catch movements of the great Unseen.** 

Van Oostcrzee, Christian Dogmatics, Iv, Ivi — "That which many a philosopher 
dimly conjectured, namely, that God did not produce the world in an absolute, immedi- 
ate manner, but in some way or other, mediately, here presents itself to us with the 
lustre of revelati<m, and exalts so much the more the claim of the Son of God to our 
deep and reverential homage.** Would that such scientific men as Tyndall and Hux- 
ley might enie Christ in nature, and, doing his will, might learn of the doctrine and be 
led to the Father I The hunibl(«t Christian who sees Christ's hand in the physical uni- 
verse and in human history linows more of the secret of the universe than all the mere 
scientists put together. 

Col 1 : 17 — " In him all thingi eonsiit." or " hold together," moans nothing less than that Christ is the 
principle of cohesion in the unlvcrai>, making it a cosmos instead of a chaos. Tyndall 
said that the attraction of thesunui)on the earth was as Inconoeivablo as if a horse 
should draw a cart without traoes. Sir Isaac Newton : '* Gravltati(m must be caused by 
an agent acting constantly according to certain laws.'* Llghtfoot : *' Gravitation is an 
expression of the mind of Christ.** Evolution also is a method of his operation. The 
laws of nature are the habits of Christ, and nature itself is but his steady and constant 
will. He binds together man and nature in one organic whole, so that we can speak 
of a * universe.* Without him there would be no intellectual bond, no uniformity 
of law, no unity of truth. He is the principle of induction, that enables us to argue 
from one thing to another. The medium of interaction between things is also the 
medium of intercommunication between minds. It is fitting that he who draws and 
holds together the physical and intellectual, should also draw and hold together the 
moral universe, drawing all men to himself (John 12 : n ) and so to God, and roooncilinir 
all things in heaven and earth ( CoL 1 : 20 ). In Christ " the law appears, Drawn out in 
livinir characters,*' because he is the ground and source of all law, both in nature and 
in humanity. See A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 6-12. 

(e) He receives honor and worship due only to God. 

In addition to the address of Thomas, in John 20 : 28, which we have 
abready cited among the proofs that Jesus is expressly called Gk>dy and in 
which divine honor is paid to him, we may refer to the prayer and worship 
offered by the apostolic and post-apostolic church. 

John5:23 — "that all may honor tho Son, oTonuthoy honor thoFkthor"; 14: 14 — "If yoihaUaakflu [so KB 
and TLsch. 8th ed. ] anjthing in mj namo, that will I do " ; Acta 7 : 50 — "St^beo, calling npoo tho Lord, and lay- 
ing, Lord Jeioi, reooiyo mj tpiiX" ( cf. Loko 23 : 46 — Jesus* words : ** Father, into thy hands I oommtnd mj 
spirit"); Rom.l0:9— "oonfom vith thy month Joaosu Lord"; 13 — "vhooooTorihall call npon tho namo of tho L«nl 
ihaUboiaTod" (c/.Gon. 4;26 — "ThflnboganmentooaUaponthanamoofJehoTah"); iCor. 11:24, 25 — "thii do 
inranombranooofme"— worship of Christ; Hob. 1:6- "let all tho angels of God vorship him" ; Phil 2:10, 
11 — "in tho name of Jasos erery knee shoold bow .... eyery tongue shoold eonftas that Jesos Christ it Lord" ; Rer. 
5 :1M4 — "Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain to reeeiTO the power. . . . " ; 2 Pet 8:18— "Lord and Sarior 
Jesns Christy Tb him be the gkrj " ; 2 Tim. 4 : 18 and Eeb^ 13 : 21 — " to whom be the gkrj ibr OTor and erer" — 
these ascriptions of eternal glory to Christ imply his deity. See also 1 Pit 3:15 — "8ane- 
tify in yoor hearts Christ u Lord." and Iph. 6:21 — "sal^)eeting youselTei one to another in the ftar of Christ.'* 
Here is enjoined an attitude of mind towards Christ which would be idolatrous If 
Christ were not Ood. See Liddon, Our Lord's Divinity, 260, 806. 

Foster, Christian Life and Theolofry, 1 H— *' In the eucharistlo liturgy of the 'Teach- 
ing * we read : * Hosanna to the God of David ' ; Ignatius styles him repeatedly Ood 
* begrotten and unbegotten, come in the flesh ' ; speaking once of * the blood of Ood *, in 
evident allusion to iets 20 :28; the epistle to Diognetus tak<« up the Pauline words and 
calls him the ' architect and world-builder by whom [ Ood ] created the heavens', ao^ 
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namos him God ( chap, vii ) ; Hermas speaks of him as ' the holy preSzlstent Spirit, that 
<nrcated every creature ', which style of expression Is followed by Justin, who calls him 
Ood, as also all the later great writers. In the second epistle of Clement ( 130-160, Uar- 
nack ), wo read : * Brethr^i, it is fitting that you should think of Jesus Christ as of God 
—as the Judge of the living and the dead.* And Ignatius describes him as * begotten 
and unbegotten, passible and impassible, . . . who was before the etemitieB with the 
Eathor.' •• 

Those testimonies only give evidence that the Church Eathera saw in Scripture 
divine honor ascribed to Christ. They were but the precursors of a host of later inter. 
preters. In a lull of the awful maaaacre of Armenian Christians at Sassouan, one of 
the Kurdish savages was heard to ask : ** Who was that * Lord Jesus * that they were 
calling to?*' In their death agonies, the Christians, like Stephen of old, called upon 
the name of the Lord. Robert Browning quoted, in a letter to a lady in her last illness, 
the words of Charles Lamb, when ** in a gay fancy with some friends as to how he and 
they would feel if the greatest of the dead were to appear suddenly in flesh and blood 
once more— on the first suggestion, * And if Christ entered this room?' changed his 
tone at onoe and stuttered out as his manner was when moved : * You see —if Shake- 
spere entered, we should all rise ; if He appeared, we must kneel.* '* On prayer to 
Jesus, see Llddon, Bampton Lectures, note F ; Bernard, in Hastings* Bib. IMct., 4:44; 
Zahn, Sldzzcn aus dem Leben der alten Kirche, 9, 288. 

(/) His name is associated with that of God npon a footing of eqnality. 

We do not here allude to 1 John 5 : 7 ( the three heavenly witnesses ), for 
the latter })art of this verse is nnqiiestionablj spurious ; but to the formula 
of baptism, to the apostolic benedictions, and to those passages in which 
otemal life is said to be dependent equally uix^n Christ and upon Qod, or 
m which spiritual gifts are attributed to Christ equally with the Father. 

The formula of baptUm : lUt 28:19— "b&ptisiii; tton into the tuaeof tk« Fktlier and of tk« Son and of 
thtloly Spirit"; cf. Acts 2: 38— "bo baptiMderoj one of 70a in the najM of Jflios Christ"; Rom. 6:3— "baptised 
itto (ftriit Jeans." ** In the common baptismal formula the Son and the Spirit are coOrdi- 
nated with the Father, and eif ovofia has religious sifirnillcance.** It would be both 
absurd and profane to speak of baptizinflr into the name of the Father and of Moses. 

The apostdlie benedictions : 1 Cor. 1 : 3— "&raee to 70a and peace firom God onr Father and the Lord Jesos 
Okrist" ; 2 Cor. 13 : 14 — " The graee of the Lord Jflsns Ckrisi, and the Ioto of God, and the oommnnion of the H0I7 
Spirit, be vith 70a aU." *' In the benedictions grace is something divine, and Christ has 
power to impart it. But why do we find ' God,' instead of simply ' the Father,* as in the bap- 
tismal formula? Because it Is only the Father who does not become man or have a 
biBtorical existence. Elsewhere he is specially called ' God the Father,' to distinguish him 
from God the Son and God the Holy Spirit ( Gall : 3^ Iph. 3 : 14 ; 6 : 23 )." 

Other TpOMOoea : John 5 : 23 — "that all nu7 honor the Son, eren u the7 honor the Father" ; John 14 : 1 
— " beliere in God, beliere also in me" — double Imperative ( so Westcott, Bible Coul, in loco ) ; 
17 : 8 — " this is life eternal, that the7 should knov thee the onl7 tme God, and him whom thoa didst send, OTen Jesos 
Christ " ; Hat 11 : 27 — " no one knoweth the Son, saTo the Father ; neither doth an7 know the Father, ssTe the Son, and 
he to whomsoerer the Son willeth to reroal him" ; ICor. 12:4-6— "the same Spirit.... the same Lord [Christ]... . 
the same God " [ the Father ] bestow spiritual gifts, e. (/., faith : Rom. 10 : 17— " belief oometh of hear- 
ing, and hearing b7 the word of Christ"; peace: Col.3:15— "let the peace of Christ role in 7oar hearts." 2The8B. 
2 : 16, 17 — " now oar Lord Jesos Christ himselt and God oar Father .... comfort 7oar hearts " — two names 
with a verb in the singular intimate the oneness of the Father and the Son ( Lillie ). Iph. 
5:5 — " kingdom of Christ and God "; Col 3 : 1 — " Christ .... seated on the right hand of God "-* participa- 
tion in the sovereignty of the universe, —the Eastern divan held not only the monarch 
but his son; Rev. 20:6 — "priesU of God and of Christ"; 22:3 — "the throne of God and of the Umb"; 16 — 
"the root and the olbpring of Darid "— both the Lord of David and his son. Hackett : " As the 
dying Savior said to the Father, ' Into th7 hands I commend m7 spirit ' ( Lake 23 : 46 ), so the dying 
Stephen said to the Savior, ' receiTO m7 spirit * ( Acts 7 : 59 )." 

( g ) Equality with Gk)d is expressly claimed. 

Here we may refer to Jesus' testimony to himself, already treated of 
amoug the proofs of the supernatural character of the Scripture teaching 
( see pages 189, 190 ). Equality with Gk)d is not only claimed for himself by 
Jesos, but it is claimed for him by his apostles. 
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Mb S : 18 — " mlM God kit ovb UihMr, mUdng himMlf •qui vitk God " ; PkiL 2 : 6 — " wW, niiting in tka form 
if God, osutod Bot Ue boingon an tqiulity vith God a tking to bo gnspod " — counted not his equality 
with Qod a thlnflr to be forcibly retained. Christ made and left upon hifl contempora- 
ries the impression that he claimed to be Qitd. The New Testament has left, upon the 
irrcat mass of those who have read it, the impression that Jesus Christ claims to be God. 
If he is not God, he is a deceiver or is self-deceived, and, in either case, Christua^ si lum 
JDeiit, non bontis. See Nicoll, Life of Jesus Christ, 187. 

(A) Further proof of Ohrist's deity may be found in the application to 
him of the phrasen: 'Son of God,' 'Image of God' ; in the declarations 
of his oneness with God ; in the attribution to him of the fulness of the 
Godhead. 

Mat »: 63. 64— "I a^iiin Utee bj the Uring God, tbat Uion tell os vhetlier t^a art tho Ckrist, tlM 8qp of God. 
Jnu oitk unto him. Thoa bait said" — it is for this testimony that Christ dies. Coll:15— "tbe 
hnago of tho inTiiible God" ; Eeb. 1 : 3 — " the effolgoneo of his [ the Father's] glory, and tho Tory inago of 
his snbstanoo "; John iO : 30 — " I and tho Father are one " ; 14 : 9 — " ho that hath loen me hath loen the hther " ; 17 : il, 
B— "thattt«7 may bo one, even u we are" — c»', not clf ; unum, not unua; one substance, not 
one person. ** Unum is antidote to the Arian, sumiis to the Sabellian heresy." Col 2 : 9 
— "in him dvelloth aU tho folnen of the Godhead bodily"; c/. 1:19— "for it was the pleamro of the Fath« 
that in him ihonld all the ftilnem dwell;" or (marg^.) **for the whole ftilneei of God was pleaaed to dwell in him.** 
John 16: 15— "all things whatooerer tho Fkthar hath are mine "; 17: 10 — "all things tha are mine are thuM, and 
thine are mine." 

Meyer on John 10 : 30 — " I and the Fkthar are one " — ** Here the Arian understanding of a mere 
ethical harmony as taught in the words 'are one' is unsatJlsfactor>\ because irrelevant to 
the exercise of power. Oneness of essence, though not oontulned in the words them- 
selves, is, by the necessities of the argument, presupposed in them." Dalman, The 
Words of Jesus : '' Nowhere do we find that Jesus called himself the Son of God in such 
a sense as to suggest a merely religious and ethical relation to God— a relation which 
others also possessed and which they were capable of attaining or were destined to 
acquire." We may add that while in tho lower sense there are many ' eons of God,' there 
is but one ' only begotten Son.' 

(i) These proofs of Christ's deity from the New Testament are corrobo- 
rated by Christian exx>erienco. 

Christian experience recognizes Christ as an absolutely perfect Savior, 
perfectly revealing the Godhead and worthy of unlimited worship and 
adoration ; that is, it practically recognizes him as Deity. But Christian 
exx>erience also recognizes that through Christ it has introduction and 
reconciliation to God as one distinct from Jesus Christ, as one who was 
alienated from the soul by its sin, but who is now reconciled through 
Jesns's death. In other words, while recognizing Jesus as God, we are 
also compelled to recognize a distinction between the Father and the Son 
through whom we come to the Father. 

Although this exx)erience cannot be regarded as an index>endent witness 
to Jesus' claims, since it only tests the truth already made known in the 
Bible, still the irresistible impulse of every person whom Christ has saved 
to lift his Redeemer to the highest place, and bow before him in tlie lowliest 
worship, is strong evidence that only that interpretation of Scripture can 
be true which recognizes Christ's absolute Gk)dhead. It is the church's 
consciousness of her Lord's divinity, indeed, and not mere s];)eculation 
upon the relations of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, that has compelled the 
formulation of the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity. 

In the letter of Pliny to Trajan, it Is said of the early Christians ** quod essent soliti 
carmen Christo quasi Deo dlcere invicem.'* The prayers and hymns of tho church 
show what the church has believed Scripture to teach. Dwight Moody is said to have 
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reoeived his first conviction of the truth of the grospel from hearing the concluding' 
words of a prayer, ** For Christ's sake. Amen," when awakened from physical slumber 
In Dr. Kirk^s church, Boston. These words, wherever uttered, imply man^s dependence 
and Christ^s deRy. See New Engrlander, 1878 : 432. In Eph. 4 : 32, the Revised Version sub- 
stitutes " in Chriat " for *' for Christ's sake." The exact phrase " for Christ's sake" is not 
found in the N. T. In connection with prayer, although the O. T. phrase " for mj nune's 
sake" (Pi. 25: 11) passes into the N.T. phrase "in the name of Jesos" (Phil 2:10); cf. Pi. 72:15— 
" men shall pray for him oontinaally " » the words of the hymn : *' For him shall endless prayer 
be made, And endless blessings crown his head." All this is proof that the idea of 
prayer for Christ^s sake is in Scripture, though the phrase is absent. 

A caricature scratched on the wall of the Palatine palace in Rome, and dating back 
to the third century, represents a human figure with an ass's head, hanging upon a 
cross, while a man stands before it in the attitude of worship. Under the eflOgy is this 
ill-spelled inscription : " Aloxamenos adores his Grod." 

This appeal to the testimony of Christian consciousness was first made by Sohleier- 
macher. William E. Gladstone : ** All I write, and all I think, and all I hope, is based 
upon the divinity of our Lord, the one central hope of our poor, wayward race." E. G. 
Robinson : " When you preach salvation by faith in Christ, you preach the Trinity." 
W. G. T. Shedd : " The construction of the doctrine of the Trinity started, not from the 
consideration of the three persons, but from belief in the deity of one of them." On 
the worship of Christ in the authorized services of the Anglican church, see Stanley, 
Church and State, 333-335; Liddon, Divinity of our Lord, 514. 

In contemplating passages apparently inconsistent with those now cited, 
in that they impute to Christ weakness and ignorance, limitation and sub- 
jection, we are to remember, first, that our Lord was truly man, as well as 
truly Qod, and that this ignorance and weakness may be predicated of him 
as the God-man in whom deity and humanity are united ; secondly, that 
the divine nature itself was in some way limited and humbled during our 
Savior's earthly life, and that these p&ssages may describe him as he was 
in his estate of humiliation, rather than in his original and present glory ; 
and, thirdly, that there is an order of oflBce and operation which is consist- 
ent with essential oneness and equahty, but which permits the Father to be 
spoken of as first and the Son as second. These statements will be further 
elucidated in the treatment of the present doctrine and in subsequent 
examination of the doctrine of the Person of Christ. 

There are certain things of which Christ was ignorant : Varic 13:82 — ''of that day orthiC 
hour knoveth no one, not even the angels in hoaren, neither the Son, bat the father." He was subject to 
phsrsical fatigue : John 4:6 — " Jeeos therefore^ being vearied vith his joomej, ut thoa by the veil" There 
was a limitation connected with Christ's taking of human flesh : Phil 2:7 — " emptied himaelt 
taking the form of a senrant, being made in the likenera of men *' ; John 14 : 28 — " the Father is greater than I." 
There is a subjection, as respects order of office and operation, which is yet consistent 
with equality of essence and oneness with Ood; 1 Car. 15:28 — "then shall the Son also himself 
be snbjeeted to him that did subject all things auto him, that God may be all in alL" This must be interpreted 
consistently with John 17 : 5 — "glorify thoa me with thine own self with the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was," and with Phil 2 : 6, where this glory is described as being "the fonn of God" and 
"eqaality with God." 

Even in ids humiliation, Christ was the Essential Truth, and ignorance in him never 
Involved error or false teaching. Ignorance on his part might make his teaching at 
times incomplete,— it never in the smallest particular made his teaching false. Tct 
here we must distinguish between what he intended to teach and what was merely 
incidental to his teaching. When he said : Moses " wrote of me " ( John 5 : 46 ) and " Darid in the 
Spirit called him lord " ( Mat. 22 : 43 ), if his purpose was to teach the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch and of the 110th Psalm, we should regard his words as absolutely authoritative. 
But it is possible that he intended only to locate the passages referred to, and if so, his 
words cannot be used to exclude critical conclusions as to their authorship. Adamson, 
The Mind in Christ, 138—*' If he spoke of Moses or David, it was only to identify the 
passage. The authority of the earlier dispensation did not rest upon its record being due 
to Moses, nor did the appropriateness of the Psalm lie in its being uttered by David. 
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Tbere is no evidenoe that the question of authorship ever came before him." Adam- 
son rather more precariously Bugffosts that *' there may have been a lapse of memory 
in Jesus' mention of 'bohariAh, mb of BanoUak' (Mat 23: 85), since this was a nuitter of no 
spiritual import.'* 

For assertions of Jesus* knowledge, see John 2 : 24, 25 — " he kncv an nun ... he needed net 
tkBtan7fliMiheiildbearvitaeeieiMioanungnun;farhehimaelfluiew vhalwa8innun;''6^ knev from 

the beginning who thoj were that beliered not, and who it was that ihonld betray hini";12:33 — "thiaheiaid, ligni- 
fjing by what manner of death he ihonld die " ; 21 : 19— " How thii he ^ake, riguiying bj what manner of death he 
[ Peter ] Ihonld glenff God"; 13:1 — "knowing that hii hoar wu eome that he thoold depart "; Mat 25 : 31 — 
** when the Sob of man ihaH come in hii glory, and all the angela with him, then ihall he nt on the throne <tf hit 
glory " — he knew that he was to act as final Judge of the human race. Other instances 
are mentioned by Adamson, The Mind in Christ, 21-49 : 1. Jesus* knowledge of Peter 
(John 1:48); 3. his finding Philip (1:43); 3. his recognition of Nathanacl (1:47-50); 4. of 
the woman of Samaria (4:17-19, 39); 6. miraculous draughts of fishes (Lake 5: 6-9; John 
81:6); 6. death of Lazarus (John 11 : 14); 7. the ass's colt ( Mat 21 : 8 ) ; 8. of the upper room 
(Marie 14: 15); 9. of Peter's denial (Mat 86: 34); la of the manner of his own death (John 
12 • 33 ; 18 : 32 ) ; IL of the manner of Peter's death ( John 21 : 19 ) ; 12. of the fall of Jerusalem 
(Mat 84:8). 

On the other hand tbere are assertions and implications of Jesus* ignorance : he did 
not know the day of the end ( Mark 13 : 32 ), though even hero he intimati« his superiority 
to aDgels; 5:30-34— '^ Who tonohed my garmenti?" though even here power hud gone forth 
from him to heal; John 11 : 34 — " Where hare ye laid him?" though here he is al>out to raise 
Lazarus from the dead ; Mark 11 : 13 — "aeeing a fig tree a&r off baring learei, he eam«^ if haply he might 
lad anything thereon " — he did not know that it had no fruit, yet he had [jower to curse it. 
With these evidences of the limitations of Jesus' knowledge, we must assent to the 
Judgment of Bacon, Genesis of Genesis, 33 — ** We must decline to stake the authority 
of Jesus on a question of literary criticism " ; and of Gore, Incarnation, 195 — *' That 
the use by our Lord of such a phrase as ' Motee wrote of me * binds us to the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch as a whole, I do not think we need to yield." See our section on 
The Person of dhrist ; also Rush Rhees, Life of Jesus, 243, 244. Ptr contra, see Swayne, 
Our Lord's Knowledge as Man ; and Oooker. The New Bible, who very unwisely claims 
that belief in a Kenosis Involves the surrender of CJhrist's authority and atonement. 

It is Inconceivable that any mere creaiurt should say, *' God is greater than I am," 
or should be spoken of as ultimately and in a mysterious way becoming ** subject to 
(}od.'* In his state of humiliation Christ was subject to the Spirit ( Aeti 1 : 8 — " after that he 
had given commandment throng the Holy Spirit" ; 10: 38 — "God anointed him with the Holy Spirit .... ior God 
wu with him ";Eeb. 9: 14 — "throogh the etenud Spirit offered himself withontblemieh unto God "), but in his 
State of exaltation Christ is Lord of the Spirit (xvptov wtvikaroi — t Cor. 3 : 18— Meyer), 
giving the Spirit and working through the Spirit. Heb^ 8 : 7, marg.— "Thoa madest him for a little 
while lower than the angela." On the whole subject, see Shedd, Hist. Doctrine, ;:62, 861; Tho> 
masius, Christi Person und Werk, 1:61-64; liddon. Our Lord's Divinity, 127, 207, 458; 
per contra^ see Examination of Liddon, 262, 294; Professors of Andover Seminary, 
Divinity of Christ. 

0. The Holy Spirit is recognized as God. 

( a ) He is spoken of as God ; ( 6 ) the attributes of Gk)d are ascribed to 
him, such as life, truth, love, holiness, eternity, omnipresence, omniscience, 
omnipotence ; ( e ) he does the "works of God, such as creation, regenera- 
tion, resurrection ; ( c2 ) he receives honor due only to Gk)d ; ( 6 ) he is asso- 
ciated with God on a footing of equality, both in the formula of baptism 
and in the apostolic benedictions. 

(a ) Spoken of 08 God, Aeti 5 : 3, 4— "lie to the I0I7 Spirit .... not lied onto men, hat nnto God" ; 
iCor. 3:16— "70 are a temple of God .... theSpiritof God dwelleth in 70a"; 6:19— "your body ia a temple of the 
H0I7 Spirit" ; 12:4-6 "nme Spirit .... nme Lord ... . nme God, who worketh all thingi in aU"— *' The 
divine Trinity is here indicated in an ascending climax, in such a way that we pass 
from the Spirit who bestows the erif ts to the Lord [ Christ] who is served by means of 
them, and finally to God, who as the absolute first cause and possessor of all Christian 
powers works the entire sum of all charismatic srifts in all who are gifted " ( Meyer in 
loco)m 
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(b) AUribuUsofGod. UteiUm.t:Z—**9iiAdmr Truth: Jika 16: 0-^pnilirtmL" Lore: 
B«B. 15:30- "km iTtkt Spirit'* HoUnesB: Ipfei 4:30— "tkt I0I7 SprinrGtl" Eternity: IcK f : 14-- 
*'tlMtUrMl8pirit" Omnipreseiioe: Fi 138:7 — "Ykitkv lUl I g« ftm iky S^?" OmDiscienc^: 
1 Oor. 12:11— "aUtlMM [ including gifts of bealingv and mirades ] wknk thi m a^ tkt mm 
8pri^ diTidi^ to «ck OM imnlly 0m M W viU." 

(e) Work»ofGijd.CTmLtU}niGm.i:t,mMLrg,-'*StbiidGoiwmhn»t^vfm^hn^l^'^^ 
Gulinir out of demons : ■A12:» — "Iitif IlgrthiafiritrfGtioMtartJMnw.' Conviction of 
sin:Msie:8— "camettktviridurM^ornL" Regeneration: Ms 3:8 — "bniftkt Spirit"; n. 
S.5 — *'nBnrii«orthiIol78prit" Resurrection: 1ml 8: 11-** gin Ixfi alM ti jnr Mrtil btiiattav^ 
kit Spirit" ; 1 Oor. 15 : 45— ''1W M Ad« btont a lifc-firi^ ipiril'* 

(d) HonordiM to Ood. 1 Oor. 3:16 -''Tt ana iMpk of M tktSpiriiirMdviDaaiB jn^-^be 

who inhabits the temple is the object of worship there. See also the next item. 

(e) Amoeiated vith God, Formula of baptism: lit 28:19 — **bapCiiiaKtkaiiilatktaaMirtka 
fUkw and oftkt S« and of tkt U7 Spirit" If the baptismal formula is worship, then we have here 
worship paid to the Spirit. Apostolic benedictions: 2 Oor. 13 : 14 — **1W gnei iftkt Lord Jmi 
Chrif^aiidtktloftor6«d,asdtkteannBiaBirtktIol7Sprit,bowitk jotalL" If the apostolic benedic- 
tions are prayers, then we have here a prayer to the Spirit. 1 Fit 1 : 2 — "fcnkMwladgt tf 
fiod tkt Fkthar . . . ■nrtifcitkis aftho Spirit . . . ipriiUx^ oftkt blood of Jons Ghriit" 

On libi 9:14, Kendrick, Com. in loco, interprets: **Offen himself by virtue of an 
eternal spirit which dwells within him and imparts to his sacrifice a spiritual and an 
eternal efficacy. The ' ipirit ' here spoken of was not, then, the * Holy Spirit ' ; it was not 
his purely divine nature ; it was that blending of his divine nature with his human per- 
sonality which forms the m}'stery of his being*, that '^irit ofhnlina' by virtue of whi<^ 
he was declared * tho S« of God witk powv,' on account of his resurrection from the 
dead.** Uovey adds a note to Kendrick's Commentary, in loco, as follows: '*Th]a 
adjective 'eternal' naturally sug^reBts that the word 'Spirit' refers to the hi^rher and 
divine nature of Christ. His truly human nature, on its spiritual side, was indeed 
eternal as to the future, but so also is the spirit of every man. The unique and super- 
lative value of Christ's sulf-sacri Ace seems to have been due to the impulse of the 
divine side of his nature." The phrase 'oteraal ipirit* would then mean his divinity. T6 
both these interpretations wo prefer that which makes the passa^re refer to the Holy 
Spirit, and wo cite in support of this view Acta 1 : 2 — " he had giToa (wmwamiinoBt throogk tke lilj 
^irit nnto the apoftba"; 10: 38 — "God aaoiatod him vithtkeHoIy Spirit" On I0or.2:ia BCason, Faith of 
the Oospel, G3, remarks: **The Spirit of God finds notbinfir even in God which balBes 
his scrutiny. His 'aeareh' is not a seeking for knowledge yet beyond him. . • . Nothing 
but God could search the depths of God.'* 

As Spirit is nothing less than the inmost principle of life, and the spirit 
of man is man himself, so the spirit of God most be Qod (see 1 Cor. 2 : 11 
— Meyer). Christian experience, moreover, expressed as it is in the 
prayers and hymns of the chnrch, furnishes an argument for the deity of 
the Holy Spirit similar to tlmt for the deity of Jesus Christ. When our 
eyes are opened to see Christ as a Savior, we are compelled to recognize 
the work in us of a divine Spirit who has taken of the things of Christ and 
has shown them to us ; and this divine Spirit we necessarily distinguish 
both from the Father and from the Son. Christian experience, however, 
is not an original and independent witness to the deity of the Holy Spirit : 
it simply shows what the church has held to bo the natural and unforced 
interi)retation of the Scriptures, and so confirms the Scripture argument 
already adduced. 



»t 



The Holy Spirit is God himself personally present in the believer. E. G. Bobinson : 
If * Spirit of God* no more implies deity than does 'angel of God,* why is not the 
Holy Spirit called simply the angel or messenger, of God ? " Walker, The Spirit and 
the Incnmation, 337 — ** The Holy Spirit Is God in his innermost being or essence, 
the principle of life of both the Father and the S )n ; that in which God, both as Father 
and Son, does everything, and in which he comes to us and is in us increasingly 
through his manifestations. Through the working and indw<*l]iug of this Holy Spirit, 
God in hifl person of Son was fully Incarnate in Ciirist." Gould, Am. Com. on 1 Oor. 2:li 
— "For who among men kiieweth the things of a man, save the spirit of the man, vhidi is in him? eren so tetidifi «f 
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God BOM kMVflk, MTe tkt Spiritof God " — '^ Tho analogy miist not be pushod too ter, an if the 
Spirit of Gud and God wore co^xtonsive tornis, as tho corroApondinir terms are, sub- 
stantially, in man. Tho point of tho analofry is evidently Mlf-kn/mrledgc^ and in l>oth 
cascM tho contrast is between the spirit within and anything outside/' Andrew Mur- 
ray, Spirit of Christ, 140— *' We must not expeet alwa>'B to feel the power of tho Spirit 
when it works. Seripturo links powor and weakness in a wonderful way, not as suo- 
cecdinff each other but as existing together. 'I was vxth jtn is wmkmm ... ay pnMkiag wm in 
^w' ( 1 Oor. 2 :3 ) ; ' whon I ui wmk tkon un I itraig' ( 2 Cor. 12: 10 ). The power is the |>ower of God 
given to faith, and faith grows strong in the dark. ... He who would command nature 
must tlrst and most absolutely obey her. . . . We want to get possession of the Power, 
and use it. God wants the Power to get possession of us, and use us.'* 

This proof of the deity of tho Holy Si)irit is not invalidated by the limita- 
tians of his work under the Old Testament dispensation. John 7 : 89 — 
" for the Holy Spirit was not yet" — means simply that the Holy Spirit 
oould not fulfill his peculiar ofHce as Bevealer of Christ until the atoning 
work of Clirist should be accomx^lisheiL 

Ms 7: 39 is to be interpreted in the light of other Scriptures which assert the agency 
of the Holy Spirit under the old dispensation (Fl51:U — ''taktiiot thy holy Spirit ftm ou " ) 
and which descrilie his peculiar oflieo under the new dispensation (John 16:14, 15 — "ho 
■hall takt of bIim^ and ihAil doeUn it unto 70a" ). Limitation in the manner of the Spirit's work 
In the O. T. involved a limitation In the extent and power of it also. Pentecost was the 
flowing forth of a tide of spiritual intluencx; which had hitherto been dammed up. 
Henceforth the Holy Spirit was t ho Spirit of Jesus Christ, taking of the things of Christ 
and showing them, applying his finished work to human hearts, and rendering the 
hitherto localized Savior omnlprest^nt with his scattered followers to the end of time. 

Under the conditions of his humiliation, Christ was a servant. Ail authority in 
heaven and earth was given him only after his resurrection. Hence ho could not send 
the Holy Spirit until be ascended. Tho mother can show off her son only when he is 
fully grown. The Holy Spirit could reveal Christ only when there was a complete 
Christ to reveal. The Holy Spirit could fully sanctify, only after tho example and 
motive of hollnc^ss were furnished in Christ's lifo and death. Archor Butler: "The 
divine Artist could not fitly descend to make the copy, before the original had been 
provided." 

And yet the Holy Spirit is " tho etenud Spirit " ( Hab. 9 : 14 ), and be not only existed, but also 
wrought, in Old Testament times. 2 P»t 1 : 21 — "men spake firom God, being morod hj tho I0I7 ^irit '* 
— seemHto fix the meaning of th(> phnise **the Holy Spirit," where it appears in the 
O.T. lie fore Christ "the H0I7 Spirit wu not yet" (John 7: 39), just as t>eforo Edison electricity 
was not yet. There was Just iis niiieh eleetrielty In tho world before Edison as there is 
now. Ellison ha? only tuutrht us its existemMi and how to use it. Still we can say that, 
before l^lison, electricity, a8 a means of lighting, warming and transimrting people, had 
no existence. So until Pentecost, tho Holy Spirit, as the revealer of Christ, "wu not jot' 
Augustine culls Pentecost tho dies nntcUUi^ or birthday, of the Holy Spirit; and for the 
same reason that we call the day when Mary brought forth her flr8tl>om son the birthday 
of Jesus Christ, though before Abraham was born, Christ was. Tho Holy Spirit had been 
engaged in the cn^tion, and hud inspired the prophets, but offlciatty^ as Mediator 
between men and Christ, " the H0I7 Spirit wu not yet" He could not show the things of Christ 
until the things of ('hrist were ready to be shown. See Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 
19-*i5; Prof. J. S. Guljelmunn, Perwm and Work of the Holy Spirit in O. T. Times. 
For proofs of th(j deity of the Ht)ly Spirit, see Walker, Doctrine of the Holy Spirit ; 
Hare, Mission of the Comforter; Parker, The Paracleto; Cardinal Manning, Temporal 
Mission of the Holy G host ; Dick, liOctures on Theology, 1 : 341-3.')0. Further references 
will be given in connection with tho proof of the Holy Spirit's personality. 

2. Intimationa of the Old Testament 

The passages which seem to show that even in the Old Testament there 
arc three who are implicitly recognized as God may be classed under four 
heads : 

A. Passages which seem to teach plurality of some sort in the €k>dhead« 
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to zlk f> Jti PaL -45 : '^j ; '^z'. U-tcs, 1 : S ,s sa^^^i x^^ pr^T^iLt tb from be&Tinir 
tiifltf lijt term va« ortzisaliT e£kJ6«i ift coctifcriyTg azi all:s«^.^>ti to a e«ztaia 
piiirk^irT izi tLe drrcne s^iCixreL Xor is it sclBtfynt to cmU tiiB phnal % 
szLz^itt pl>Ara!i4 mayjftat.bri^; sfrye it is easier to dertir^ tbis commoa 
f^rrre froci drvirje isa^ than to derire tbe diriise isa^ fnxa th^ cocuzzmxi 
£;?'ir<c — ^flpgcxallj vbieiL we cocsder the cocLstant ttaikieoej of Israei to 



K « 4 ^'. i«. : i— ^ i'Sm ia » ■ia. ^ i^nw. I W. a ^ «««r ski «i«i^ Here it b God 
<;a^ Chr-.flR * "itA^ rjc - f^mjaJ" Tbe cerm Eloltisa !kiE» Ikenp *cquizv«i tike «i;paiAcmDce of « 
tttidr..uKr, I: v^as Ofx*:^ tbrn^: iaac ihe rcrai stxle of «{w«?v-{i vas a oyssccib of a kuer 
<la2« than tae tis:^ of 3f->ae». PbaLra*:ii 4^«9 noc ife«e i;. la kn. C IL -M. !ke s^ts: * I tew 
vc 3Ht iw 1^ ?M .xLi tf ic7?c . . . I la Aemb.* Bwt I^fcter inrvsciariSiOG^t det^cz tv> pco're tint 
th<ft piTrra* f-vr Oo»i wjh osfrfl b j the Cmaaauiii-?* befon? tie H«t»cw oecupttcioo. Tike 
fjcjk F*iarar,a a ratutA. "cij ?o»ii* cr 'cttT iri>i." iii«iiflteTvc:J3r. Tbe wic>«ti 'Tnantrr' is 
ts«»^a*.7 f'^'i^fi .::i the pt:=ral ia tb? •>. T. . ^/. iax. H i £ ; » 3 «l 1 . "Hje pterml ffirva 
'Tirtffnzjc^ Vj tse a«v^ of ave. Ic s^iii^es ma^nuciKie or cvmpJie€4eoea&. \ See 

Th jf as/ciecs Hebrerv ap>piica£iioo of the ptoral to G^ is oftea expteiiked 
pt;zrkl of di^rnitj. =^ ocse wbo eocLbines in himaeif o^aj i««fcsock» t>r adonsioa ( 8*71^^ 
from Tryi *ft fti»T, Zfj Mfrjr*r . Oehier. O. T. TbeotofRr. 1 : 15!»-I1L\ caiis it a - qtMBtitatiTV 
pdsral," s^nzf TtDir azuimited gnrntnetB. Tbe Hebrews had aanj plural 
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we should use the slnffular, as 'heavens* instead of 'heavco,' * waters* instead of 
' water.* Wc too speak of ^ news,* ' wanes,' and say * you * instead of * thou * ; see F. W. 
Robertson, on Genesiiji, lA. But the Church Fathers, such as Barnabas, Justin Martyr, 
Irenseus, Theophiius, Epipliauius. and Theodoret, saw in this plural an allusion to the 
Trinity, and we are inclined to follow them. When finite things were plurallzed to 
express man's reverence, it would be far more natural to pluralixe the name of Qod. 
And God's purpose in securing this pluralization may have been more far-reaching 
and intelligent than man's. The Holy Spirit who presided over the development of 
revelation may well have directed the use of the plural in general, and even the adop- 
tion of the plural name Elohim in particular, with a view to the future unfolding of 
truth with regard to the Trinity. 

We therefore dissent from the view of Hill, Genetic Philosophy, 333, 330— ** The 
Hebrew religion, even much later than the time of Mueus, as it existed in the popular 
mind, was, according to the prophetic writings, far removed from a real monotheism, 
and consisted in the wavering acceptance of the prc<!minence of a tribal Gkjd, with a 
strong inclination towards a general polytheism. It is impossible therefore to suppose 
that anything approaching the philosophical monotheism of modem theology could 
have been elaborated or even entertained by primitive man. ... * Than, skalt baT« no olkar 
gods btlbro no ' ( Iz. 20 : 3 ;, the first precept of Hebrew monotheism, was not understood at 
first as a denial of the hereditary polytheistic faith, but merely as an exclusive claim 
to worship and obedience.** E. G. Robinson says, in a similar strain, that ** we can 
explain the idolatrous tendencies of the Jews only on the supposition that they had 
lurking notions that their God was a merely national god. Moses seems to have under- 
stood the doctrine of the divine unity, but the Jews did not.'* 

To the views of both Hill and Robinson we reply that the primitive intuition of God 
is not that of many, but that of One. Paul tells us that polytheism is a later and retro- 
gressive stage of development, due to nuin's sin ( Bom. i : 19-25 ). We prefer the statement 
of McLaren : *' The plural Elohim is not a survival from a poljrtheistic stage, but 
expresses the divine nature in the manifoldncas of its fulnesses and perfections, rather 
than in the abstract unity of its being "—and, wo may add, expresses the divine nature 
in its essential fulncas, as a complex of personalities. See Gonant, Gesenius' Hebrew 
Grammar, 196; Green, Hebrew Grammar, 306; Girdlestone* O. T. Synonyms, 38, 53; 
Alexander onPialmli:?; 29:i; 58:11. 

B. Passages relating to the Angel of Jehovah. 

(a) The angel of Jehovah identifies himself with Jehovah ; (6) he is 
identified with Jehovah by others ; ( c ) he accepts worship due only to 
God. Though the phrase * angel of Jehovah ' is sometimes nsed in the 
later Scriptures to denote a merely human messenger or created angel, it 
seems in the Old Testament, with hardly more than a single exception, to 
deHignate the pre-incarnate Logos, whose manifestations in angelic or 
human form foreshadowed his final coming in the flesh. 

(a) Gob. 22 : 11, 16 — " tbe ugol of Jehonh ealiod unto him [ Abraham, when about to saorifloe Isaaol 
.... BjmjBolfbaToI fvoni,«ithJehonh"; 31:11,13 — "the ugol of God mid unto no [Jacob] .... luitko 
GodofB«th-«L" (h) G«n.l6:9,13— ''ugolof Johonh nid unto hor . . . . andibo eallod the uime of Johonh that 
spake vnto her. HMNi art a God that teeth "; 48:15,16— "the God who hath fed me ... . the angel who hath redeemed 
mei" (c) 11.3:2,4,5— "the angel of Jehonhappeered onto him .... Godealled onto him oat of the midst of the 
boih .... pot off thy shoes from off thy feet"; Jadgesl3 : 20-22— "angel of Jehonhaaoended. . . . Maaoahandhis 
viiii .... fell on their frees .... lanoahiaid .... We shall sorely die, beeanse ve hare seen God." 

The " angel of the lord " appears to be a human messenger in Haggai 1 : 13 — " Haggai, JehoTih's mes- 
senger" ; a created anfrel in Mat 1 :20 — " an angel of the lord [ called Gabriel 1 appeared onto" Joseph ; 
inictB8:26 — "anangelof the lord spake nnto Philip"; and in i2:7— "an angel of the lord stood by him** 
( Peter ). But commonly, in the O. T., the " angel of JehoTih" isa theophany, a self-manifest- 
ation of Qod. The only distinction is that between Jehovah in himself and Jehovah 
in manifestation. Theappearancesof "the angel of JehoTih" seem to be preliminary mani- 
festations of the divine Loffos, as in Gen. 18 : 2, 13 — "three man stood oTer against him [Abraham] 
. . . indJehonhstidnntoibraham";I»sn.3:2S,28— "theaspeetof thefimrthislikeasonofthegods. . . . Blessed be 

tbeGod who hath sent his angel" The N. T. "angel of the lord" does not permit, the O. T. "angel 

ofthelord" requires, worship (Rer. 22: 8, 9— "See thon do it not"; c/.Kz. 3: 5- "pat off thy shoes"). As 
supporting this interpretation, see Hengstenberg, Chrlstology, 1 : 107-l;S3 ; J. Pye Smith, 
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Soripturo Tc8t linony to the Messiah. As opposing^ it, see Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, 1 : 
'JS», 378; Kurtz, Hi8U)ry of Old Ck)vciiant, 1 : IHi. Outho whole Bubjeot, aoe Bib. Sac., 
1879 : 593-«15. 

G. Doscriptions of tlie divine Wisdom and Word. 

( a ) Wisdom is represented as distinct from Qod, and as etemallj exist- 
ing with God ; (6) the Word of God is distingoished from Qod, as execu- 
tor of his will from everlasting. 

(a) ProT.8:l — "DotkBotiriBdomay?" C/.]Ut.ll:19 — "wiidfluif JutiiUdbjWwki"; LoktTrS— 
"viidomisJutiflMlofaUharehildrai"; 11:49 — "Th<rafcTO>]ao laid ttoiriadomrf G< I wmtwMiBrtoth^ 
•adtpoiUfls"; Ptdt. 8 ; 22; 30^ 31 — " Jehonh powewed m» in tbe beginning of hii my, Beftn Uivorkiof oUL ... I 
vub7kim,uaBMt«rvorkmui: AndlvudJdlyhisdiliglit. . . . indmydiliglitvuvitkthe loMof bm"; e/.8: 

19-"Jelu>nh b7viidomfimnd«dtbe<u1h,"andI«b.l:2— "kiiSon tkroogk vkn k« ■•«• thi 

vorUa." {h) Pi.l(r7:20— '*!• Mnd«th his vwd. and ImleUi them "; 119:88 — "F»mr.O Jtkffik^ll^wri it 
MttledinhMTMi"; 147 : 1&-18 — " H< lendBth cat his omniiMaidinont . . . Baandflkhoathisvori** 

In the Apocrsrphal book entitled Wisdom, 7: SO, 28, wisdom la deioribed as "the 
brightness of the eternal light,"*' the unspotted mirror of God's majesty,** and ^ the 
iniugo of his goodness" — reminding us of Eab.1 :3— "thedlUgaDMofhisgloiy.aadlkiTwyiBigfif 
his anbsla&oB." In Wisdom, 9 : 9, 10, wisdom Is represented as being present with Ood when 
ho made the world, and the author of the book prays that wisdom may be sent to him 
out of God's holy heavens and from the throne of his glory. In 1 Esdras 4 : 36-38, Truth 
In a similar way is spoken of as personal : " Great Is the Truth and stronger than all 
things. All the earth calleth upon the Truth, and the heaven blessethlt; all works 
shako and tremble at it, and with it is no unrighteous thing. As for the Truth, it 
enduri*th uud is always strong ; it llvoth and oonquer^th forevermore.** 

It must 1h> acknowledged that in none of these descriptions is the idea of 
personality ek^irly dovclopcnl. Still less is it true tliat John the apostle 
doriveil his di Katrine of the Logos from tlie interpretations of these descrip- 
tions in Philo Juiliens. John's doetriuo (John 1 : 1-18 ) is radically differ- 
ent from the Aloxiiudrinn Logos-idea of PhUo. This last is a Platonizing 
B}HH?uhition uiH)n tlie mediating principle between God and the world. 
Philo seems at times to verge towards a recognition of personality in the 
Logos, though his monotheistic soniples lead him at other times to take 
back what he has given, and to describe the Logos either as the thought of 
G(h1 or as its expression in the world. But John is the first to present 
t*> US a in>nsistent %-iew of tills iH?rsonality, to identify the Logos with the 
Messiah, ami to distinguish the Word from the Spirit of GkxL 

IKirnor, in his IIi8tory of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, 1 : 13-45, and In his 
S>-Ktoni of n(H«triiu\ 1 : 34{^ :i4l>, givi's tlio U'st acii>unt of Phllo*8 doc-trine of the Logos. 
Ho says that Philo itiU:!! the lA)>rtvs ai>\aYy«A(K, apxicpcvc, 5<i-rcp<K ^6t, Whether this is 
anything mon' than in^nionitlinition is doubtful, for Philo also calls the Logos the cbaMoc 
r«nro<. l\>rtainly. so far as ho makos the I^ogivs a distinct personality, he makios him 
aUKt a suNmlinato U^iiig. It is ohargixl that the doctrine of the Trinity owes its origin 
to iho Platonic phiKxsophy in its Aloxamlrian union with Jewish theology. But Pla- 
tonlsm had no 'IVinlty. Tho truth is that by the doctrine of the Trinity Christianity 
•ivunM itsiMf agtiinst fiilm^ hoathon ideas of (lod's multiplioity and immanence, as 
woll a<t a»rainst falsi* Jewish idi^ui of innl's unity and transcvndence. It owes nothing 
to fon»ign sounx's. 

Wo no«sl not asalgn to John's g\)SfH'l a later origin, in order to account for its doctrine 
of the lAHTx^uny moro than wo ntH>l to a^tsign a lator origin to the Synoptics in order to 
at^nmut for thotr diH'tnno of a sutforing Mt>ssiah. lk*th doctrines were equally 
unknown to Phil«^. Philo's l.og\»sdiH\H not and cannot Kyx^me man. SosaysDomer. 
WtwtiH>ti, in UIMc t\muncntar> on John, Imnnl., xv-xviii, and on J«hnl:l— "The theo- 
U^li'sl uita« ot Iho term [ tn John's givs(H^l] aiUHMrs to bo dori\*i'd directly from the 
Ihih'stlnian .Ifi »:>m, and not fnun tho Alexandrian 1^V"(^'* Instead of Philo's doctrine 
iM*tng H stopptng^tono fnmi Judaism to Christianity, it was a stumbling-stone. It had 
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DO doctrine of the Messiah or of the atonement. Bennett and Adeny, Bib. Introd., 840 
—'* The differonoe between Philo and John may be stated thus : Philo's Lonros is Reason, 
while John's is Word ; Philo's Is impersonal, while John's is personal ; Philo's is not 
incarnate, while John's is incarnate ; Philo's is not the Messiah, while John's is the 
Mesriah." 

Philo lived from B. C. 10 or 20 to certainly A. D. 40. when he went at the bead of a 
Jewish embassy to Rome, to persuade the Emperor to abstain from claiming divine 
honor from the Jews. In his De Opifloe Mundi he says : *^ The Word is nothing else but 
the intelllffibie world." He calls the Word the '' chainband," ** pilot," '* steersman," of 
all things. Oore, Incarnation, 60 — '* Logos in Philo must be translated * Reason.* 
But in the Targums, or early Jewish paraphrases of the O. T., the * Word ' of Jehovah 
( Jfemra, Devra) is constantly spoken of as the efficient instrument of the divine 
action, in cases where the O. T. speaks of Jehovah himself. *' The Word of Ood ' had 
come to be used personally, as almost equivalent to God manifesting himself, or Gk>d 
in action." George H. GUbert, in BibUcal World, Jan. 1809 : 44— ''John's use of the 
term Logos was suggested by Greek philosophy, while at the same time the content of 
the word is Jewish." 

Hatch, Hibbcrt Lectures, 174-206— *« The Stoics invested the Logos with personality. 
They were Monists and they made X6yof and vAi| the active and the passive forms of the 
one principle. Some made God a mode of matter —natura natunsta ; others made mat- 
ter a mode of God — natura naturaiis « the world a self -evolution of God. The Platonic 
forms, as manifold expressions of a single a<^o«, were expressed by a singular term. 
Logos, rather than the Logoi, of God. From this Logos proceed all forms of mind or 
reason. So held Philo : ' The mind is an offshoot from the divine and happy soul ( of 
God), an oflhhoot not separated from him, for nothing divine is cut off and disjoined, 
but only extended.' Philo's Logos is not only form but force — God's creative energy — 
the eldest-born of the ' I am,' wbioii robes itself with the world as with a vesture, the 
high priest's robe, embroidered with aU the forces of the seen and unseen worlds." 

Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, 1 : 53 — '' Philo carries the transcendence of God to its 
logical conclusions. The Jewish doctrine of angels is expanded in his doctrine of the 
Logos. The Alexandrian philosophers afterwards represented Christianity as a spirit- 
ualized Judaism. But a philosopbical system dominated by the idea of the divine tran- 
scendence never could have furnished a motive for missionary labors like those of Paul. 
Philo's belief in transcendence abated his redemptive hopes. But, conversely, the 
redemptive hopes of orthodox Judaism saved it from some of the errors of exclusive 
transcendence.'* Sec a quotation from Siegfried, in Schttrer's History of the Jewish 
People, article on Philo : *' Philo's doctrine grew out of God's distinction and distance 
flrom the world. It was dualistic. Hence the need of mediating principles, some 
being less than God and more than creature. The coemlcal significance of Christ 
bridged the gulf between Christianity and contemporary Greek thought. Christian- 
ity stands for a God who is revealed. But a Logos-doctrine like that of Philo may 
reveal less than it conceals. Instead of God incarnate for our salvation, we may 
have merely a mediating principle between God and the world, as in Arianlsm." 

The preceding statement is furnished in substance by Prof. William Adams Brown. 
With it we agree, adding only the remark that the Alexandrian philosophy gave to 
Christianity, not the substance of its doctrine, but only the terminology for its expres- 
sion. The truth which Philo groped after, the Apostie John seized and published, as 
only he could, who had heard, seen, and handled " the Word of life "( 1 John 1:1). '* The Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Logos was perhaps before anjrthing else an effort to express how 
Jesus Christ was God ( e«ck ), and yet in another sense was not God ( 6 ^t6f ) ; that is to 
say, was not the whole Godhead " ( quoted in Marcus Dods, Expositors' Bible, on John 1:1). 
See also Kendrick, in Christian Review, 26 : 380-399 ; Gloag, in Presb. and Ref. Rev., 
1891 : 45-67 ; R^villc, Doctrine of the Logos in John and Philo ; Godet on John, Germ, 
transl., 13, 135; Cudworth, Intellectual System, 2:320-383; Pre8sens6, Life of Jesus 
Christ, 83 ; Hagenbach, Hist. Doct, 1 : 114-117 ; Liddon« Our Lord's Divinity, 60-71 ; 
Oonant on Proverbs, 53. 

D. Descriptions of the Messiah. 

(a) He is one with Jehovah; (6) yetheis insomesensedistiiiot tnmi 
Jehovah. 

21 
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aMM^«i;'«aiW^J! inpm tkt nj MnB»:«ai tkt ;«1 vkB jiMk.«l MiUfiBitilaitHVli; ailki 
mmmafwdik»mf9aai,'witmj*4aB!%,'' Henderson, in his Gommentarx oo tkis pMBise, points 
out that the Measiali is here called 'tbt L»i" or "tbt fc i «M^i *—m titto nowbere ^ren in 
this form ( with tbeardde ) to any but Jeborab ; that be is predioted as wrnilng (o the 
temple as its proprietor; and that be is Sdentifled with the angel of the ocTenant. else- 
where shown to be one with Jeliovah himseif. 

It is to be remembered, in oonsideriiig tfais^ as well as otiier riannon of 
paaaages prerionfll j cited, that no Jewish writer before CSizist's coming had 
aoooeeded in oonstmcting from them a doctrine of the Trinity. Only to 
those who bring to them the li^^ of New Testament lev^dation do they 
show their real meaning. 

Onr general conclosion with regard to the Old Teetamoit intimations 
most therefore be that, while they do not by themselTes fnmish a sofficient 
basLs for the doctrine of the Trinity, they contain the germ of it, and may 
be nsed in confirmation of it when its tmth is substantially proved from 
the New Testament. 

That the doctrine of the Trinity is not plainly taught in the Hebrew Scriptures is 
evident from the fact that Jews unite with Mohammedans in accusing trinitarians of 
poljtheism. It should not surprise us that the Old Testament teaching on this subject 
is undeveloped and obscure. The first necessity was that the Unity of God should be 
insisted on. Until the danger of idolatry was past, a clear revelation of the Trinity 
might have been a iiindranoe to religious progress. The child now, like the race then* 
must learn the unity of God before it can profitably be taught the Trinity,— else it will 
fall into tritheism ; see Gardiner, O. T. and N. T^ 48. We should not therefore begin 
our proof of the Trinity with a reference to passages in the Old Testament. We should 
speak of these passages, indeed, as furnishing intimations of the doctrine rather than 
proof of it. Tet, after having found proof of the doctrine in the New Testament, we 
may expect to find traces of it in the Old which will corroborate our conclusions. As a 
matter of fact, we shall see that traces of the Idea of a Trinity are found not only in the 
Hebrew Scriptures but in some of the heathen religions as well. £. G. Robinson : ** The 
doctrine of the Trinity underlay the O. T., unperceived by its writers, was first recog- 
nized in the economic revelation of Christianity, and was first dearly enunciated in the 
evolution of Christian doctrine.'* 



n. These Thbee abb so desobibed in Sobeptubb that wb abb oox- 

PELIiED TO OONOEITE OF THEM AS DISTmOT PeBSONS. 

1. The leather and the Son are persons distinct from ecuih other, 

( a ) Christ distinguishes the Father from himself as * another' ; ( 6 ) the 
Father and the Son are distinguished as the begetter and the begotten ; 
( c ) the Father and the Son are distinguished as the sender and the sent 

(a) Joha 5 : 32^37 — ** It is another thitbeueth witness of me . . . the Father that sent me, he kath bonM witam 
ofme." {h) Pi.2:7— '^ThoaartmjSon; this daj hare I begotten thee " ; John 1 : 14 — " the oolj begotten from the 
Father"; 18 — "the only begotten Son"; 3:16 — "gate hw only begotten Son." (c) Johnl0:36— "say yeofhim, 
vhom the Father sanetiiied and sent into the world, Thoablasphemest; beeanse I said, I am the Son of God ? " GaL4:4— 
" when the fiilnen of the time came, God sent forth his Son." In these passagres the Father is represented 
as objective to the Sou, the Son to the Father, and both the Father and Son to the Spirit. 

2. 7%c leather and the Son are persons distinct from the Spirit, 

( a ) Jesus distinguishes the Spirit from himself and from the Father ; 
( 6 ) the Spirit x)r(>ceeds from the Father ; ( c ) the Spirit is sent bj the 
Father and by the Son. 
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(a) JakiiU:lfi,i7— "Iwill pnjtlw FkUMr.aad he AallgiTe ym uothar Comfortar, Uutthemayb* vithjoafor 
•w, cfn the Spirit of tnith"— or "Spirit of the troth," =» he whose work it is to reveal and apply the 
truth, and especially to make manifest him who is the truth. Jesus had been their 
Comforter: he now promises them another Comforter. If he himself was a person, 
then the Spirit is a person. (^) John 15: 26— ''the Spirit of troth vhidiprooeedeth from the Father.'* (c) 
John 14 zX—" the Comibrter.eTMi the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will Mud in my name"; 15:26— "when the Com- 
forter if eone^iriiam I will send nnto yon from the Father"; GaL4:6 — "God lent forth the Spirit of hie Son into oar 
hearts.** The Greek church holds that the Spirit proceeds from the Father only; the 
Latin church, that the Spirit proceeds both from the Father and from the Bon. The 
true formula is: The Spirit proceeds from the Father thrtmuh or by (not * and') the 
Son. See Hagenbach, History of Doctrine, 1 :282, 263. Mol)erly, Atonement and Per- 
sonality, 195— *' The Faioqtie is a valuable defence of the truth that the Holy Spirit is 
not simply the abstract second Person of the Trinity, but rather the Spirit of the 
incarnate Christ, reproducincr Christ in human hearts, and revealing in them the mean- 
ing of true manhood." 

3. 77^6 Holy Spirit is a person. 

A. Designations proper to personality are given ^h'tti- 

( a ) The masculine pronoun eKeivog, though irvevfia is neuter ; ( 6 ) the 
name irapaK?jfTo^, which cannot be translated by 'comfort*, or be taken as 
the name of any abstract influence. The Comforter, Instructor, Patron, 
Guide, Advocate, whom this term brings before us, must be a person. This 
is evident from its application to Christ in 1 John 2 : 1 — "we have an 
Advocate — TrapdK?jfrov — with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.'* 

( a ) John 16 : 14 — " He ( ixtlvo^ ) shall gloriff me " ; in Iph. 1 : 14 also, some of the best authorities, 
tncludingr Tischendorf (8th ed. ), read 6«, the masculine pronoun : "who is an earoestofoor 
inheritanoe." But in John 14 : 16-18, napdKXriTo^ is followed by the neuters 6 and avro, because 
wvtvfia had intervened. Orammatlcal and not theological considerations controlled the 
writer. See G. B. Stevens, Johannine Theologry. 189-217, especially on the distinction 
between Christ and the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is another person than Christ, in 
spite of Christ ^s saying of the coming of the Holy Spirit : "I eome onto jon." ( h ) John 16 : 7 
— " if I g^ not awaj, the Gomfitrter will not oome nnto jon." The word vapoxAi/rof , as appears from 1 John 
2:1, quoted above, is a term of broader meaning than merely " Comldrter." The Holy 
Spirit is, indeed, as has been said, ** the mother-principle in the Godhead," and "as one 
whom hii mother oomfinrteth " so God by his Spirit comforts his children ( Is. 66 : 13 ). But the Holy 
Spirit is also an Advocate of God's claims in the soul, and of the soul's interests in 
prayer ( Rom. 8 : 26 — " maketh interoession for ns "). He comforts not only by being our advocate, 
but by being our Instructor, patron, and guide ; and all these ideas arc found attachin^r 
to the word vopoxAi/TOf in good Greek usage. The word Indeed is a verbal adjective, 
signifying ' called to one's aid,' hence a * helper ' ; the idea of encouragement is included 
in it, as well as those of comfort and of advocacy. See Westcott, Bible Com., on 
John 14: 16; Cremer, Lexicon of N. T. Greek, in voce. 

T. Dwight, in S. S. Times, on John 14: 16— "The fundamental meaning of the word 
wapeucAirroc, whlch Is a verbal adjective, is * called to one's aid,' and thus, when used as 
a noun, it convejrs the idea of ^helper.' This more general sense probably attaches 
to its use in John*8 Gospel, while in the Epistle ( 1 John 2 : 1, 2 ) It conveys the idea of Jesus 
acting as advocate on our behalf before God as a Judge." So the Latin advocatusBig- 
nifles one * called to '— i. e., called in to aid, counsel, plead. In this connection Jesus 
says :" I will not leaTe joa orphans " ( John 14 : 18 ). Cummlng, Through the Eternal Spirit, 228 — 
•* As the orphaned family, in the day of the parent's death, need some friend who shall 
lighten their sense of loss by his own presence with them, so the Holy Spirit is * called in * 
to supply the present love and help which the Twelve are losing in the death of Jesus.'* 
A. A. Hodge, Pop. Lectures, 237 — " The Roman * client,* the poor and dependent man, 
called in his ' patron ' to help him In all his needs. The patron thought for, advised, 
directed, supported, defended, supplied, restored, comforted his client in all his com- 
plications. The client, though weak, with a powerful patron, was socially and polite 
loally secure forever." 

B. His name is mentioned in immediate connection with other per- 
sons, and in sooh a way as to imply his own personality. 
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( a ) In connection with Christians ; ( 6 ) in connection with Christ ; ( c ) 
in connection with the Father and the Son. If the Father and the Son are 
persons, the Spirit must be a person also. 

(a) ActBl5:28 — "itiMDudgoodtothtloIjSpijit. ud to u.'* (b) Jclin 16:14 — "IsshaU gkvify dm: ftrka 
AAUtal«ofmiii^udihAUdaoknitimto7oii'^r/.17:4— "IgbrilMthMW (c)lUt28:29— "bqitis- 

ing thtm into the name oftheFathor and ofthe Son and ofthe Holy Spirit"; 2Cor.l3:i4 — '^thegneeofthelordJerai 
Christ, and the lore of God, and the eommnnion of the I0I7 Spirit, be vith 70a all" ; Jnde 21 — "pcayin; in the I0I7 
Spirit, keep 70ttnalTe8 in the lore of God, looking for the nMro7 of onr Lord Jem Chriit" 1 Pet. 1 :1,2— "eleot . . . 
aeeording to the foreknowledge of God the Father, in tanetifleation of the Spirit^ mto obedienee and iprinkling of the Uood 
of Jem Christ" Yet it la nuticeable in all these paBsages that there is no obtrusion of 
the Holy Spirits personality, as if he desired to draw attention to himself. The Holy 
Spirit shows, not himself, but Christ. Like John the Baptist, he is a mere voioe, and 
so is an example to Christian preachers, who are themselves "made . . . lafleieBt u ninisten 
... of the Spirit " ( 2 Cor. 3 : 6 ). His leading- is therefore often unperoeived ; he so Joins him- 
self to us that we infer his presence only from the new and holy exercises of our own 
minds ; he continues to work in us even when his presence is Ignored and his purity is 
outra^red by our sins. 

C. He performs acts proper to personality. 

That which searches, knows, speaks, testifies, reveals, oonvinoes, com- 
mands, strives, moves, helps, guides, creates, recreates, sanctifies, inspires, 
makes intercession, orders the affairs of the church, performs miracles, 
raises the dead — cannot be a mere power, influence, efflux, or attribute of 
God, but must be a person. 

Gen. 1 : 2, margr.— " the Spirit of God wu brooding apon the iaee of the waters "; 6 : 3 — " 117 Spirit ihalt not itrivt 
vith man for erar "; Luke 12 : 12— "the H0I7 Spirit shall teach 7011 in that ▼er7 hoar what 70 ooght to ia7" ; John 3 : 
8 — " bom of the Spirit " — hero Bengel translates : " the Spirit brMUhes where he WiUs, and then hearest his 
▼oioe"— see also Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 166; 16 : 8 — " oonriot the worid in nspeet of sin, 
and of righteoosneas, and of Judgment" ; Aets 2 : 4 — " the Spirit gare them utterance " ; 8 : 29 — " the ^irit said 
unto PhiUp, 60 near"; 10:19.20 — "the Spirit said unto him [Pet^r], Behold, three men seek thee .. . go with 
them ... for I hare sent them " ; 13 : 2 ~ "the H0I7 Spirit said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul "; 16 : 6, 7— "for- 
bidden of the I0I7 Spirit . . . ^irit of Jetos suffered them not " ; Bom. 8 : 11 — "giTe lifo also to 7our mortal bodies 
through his Spirit " ; 28— "the Spirit also helpeth our inliimitj . . . maketh intercession for us " ; 15 : 19 — 
" in the power of signs and wonders; in the power of the I0I7 Spirit" ; 1 Oor. 2 : 10; 11— "the Spirit searcheth all things 
. .. things of God none knoweth^sare the Spirit of God"; 12:8-11 — distributes spiritual f^if ts " to eaeh one 
seTerall7 otou as he will " — here Meyer calls attention to the words "u he will," as proving the 
personality of the Spirit ; 2 Pet 1 : 21 — "menspake from God, being mored b7 the E0I7 Spirit" ; 1 Pet 1 : 2 
— " tt nc t iUca t ion of the Spirit" How can a person be griv^en in various measures ? We answer, 
by boinflT permitted to work in our behalf with various degrees of power. Domer : 
"To be power does not belong to the impersonal." 

D. He is affected as a person by the acts of others. 

That which can be resisted, grieved, vexed, blasphemed, must be a per- 
son ; for only a person can perceive insult and be offended. The blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost cannot be merely blasphemy against a 
power or attribute of God, since in that case blasphemy against God would 
be a less crime than blasphemy against his power. That against which 
the unpardonable sin can be conmiitted must be a person. 

Is. 63 :iO — "the7 rebelled and griered his holj Spirit" ; Kat 12 : 31~ "Srerf sinand blasphem7 shaU be foigiTen 
unto men; but the bla8phem7 against the Spirit shall notbe forgiren " ; Acts 5 : 3, 4, 9 — "lie to the Hol7'Ghott . . . 
thou hast not lied unto men but unto God . . . agreed together to tr7 the Spirit of the lord"; 7:51 — "7edoalwa78 
resist the H0I7 Spirit " ; Bph. 4 : 30 — " griere not the H0I7 Spirit of God." Satan cannot be ' grieved.' 
Selfishness can be angered, but only love can be grieved. Blaspheming the Holy Spirit 
is like blaspheming one's own mother. The passages Just quoted show the Spirit's pos- 
session of an emotional nature. Hence we read of " the Ioto of the Spirit " ( Rom. 15 : 30 ). The 
unutterable sighings of the Christian in intercessory prayer (Rom. 8 : 26^ 27) reveal the mind 
of the Spirit, and show the infinite depths of feeling which are awakened in Ood'8 
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heart by the stns and nc?od8 of men. These deep desires and emotions which are only 
partially communicated to us, and which only God can understand, are conclusive 
proof that the Holy Spirit is a person. They are only the overflow into us of the 
Infinite fountain of divine love to which the Holy Spirit unites us. 

As Christ in the srarden "bagu to U lomvfbl and lontroabM" ( Mat 26 : 37 ), so the Holy Spirit 
Is sorrowful and sore troubled at the iflrnoringrt despising, resisting of lils work, on the 
part of those whom he Is tryinir to rescue from sin and to lead out into the freedom 
and Joy of the Christian life. Luthardt, in S. 8. Times, May 28, 1888— ** Every Bifi can 
be forgiven— even the sin a^inst the Son of man— except the sin against the Holy 
Spirit. The sin against the Son of man can be forgiven because he can be misconceived. 
For he did not appear as that which he really was. Essence and appearance, truth and 
reality, contradicted each other." Hence Jesus could pray : ** Fathar, fugira them, for Uiey know 
Bol irhat tkay do " ( Lnke 23 : 34 >. The office of the Holy Spirit, however, is to show to men 
the nature of their conduct, and to sin against him Is to sin against light and without 
excuse. See A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 297-313. Salmond, in Expositor's Greek 
Testament, on Iph. 4 : 30—'' What love is In us points truly, though tremulously, to what 
love Is in God. But in us love, in proportion as it is true and sovereign, has both its 
wrath-tide and its orief-9ide ; and so must it be with Ghod, however difficult for us to 
think it out." 

E. He manifests himself in visible form as distinct from the Father and 
the Son, yet in direct connection with personal acts performed by them. 

Mat 3 : 18, 17 — " Jena, whan ha vaa baptiied, want up atnightvay from the water : and lo, the keaTena were opened 
unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God deeoending aa a dore^ and oomiog upon him ; and lo, a roiee out of the heaTena, ujiag , 
nJaiamjbeloTedSon,inwhomIamwellplea8ed"; Lnke3:21,22 — "Jeaaaalaoharingbeen baptixed, and prajing, the 
heaTen waa opened, and the Eolj Spirit deeeended in a bodil j form, u a dore, upon him, and a roioe came ont of hearen, Thoa 
artmybeloredSon; in thee I am well pleased." Hero are the prayer of Jesus, the approving voice 
of the Father, aqd the Holy Spirit descending in visible form to anoint the Son of Qod 
for his work. " I ad Jordanera, et vldobis Trlnitatem." 

F. This ascription to the Spirit of a personal subsistence distinct from 
that of the Father and of the Son cannot be explained as personification ; 
for : 

( a ) This would be to interpret sober prose by the canons of poetry. 

Such sustained personification is contrary to the genius of even Hebrew 

poetry, in which Wisdom itself is most naturally interpreted as designating 

a personal existence, (b) Such an intei*pretation would render a midtitude 

of passages either tautological, meaningless, or absurd, — as can be easily 

seen by substituting for the name Holy Spirit the terms which are wrongly 

held to be its equivalents ; such as the power, or influence, or efflux, or 

attribute of God. ( c ) It is contradicted, moreover, by all those passages 

in which the Holy Spirit is distinguished from his own gifts. 

( a ) The Bible is not primarily a book of poetry, although there is poetry in It. It is 
more properly a book of history and law. Even if the methods of allegory were used 
by the Psalmists and the Prophets, we should not expect them largely to characterize 
the Gospels and Epistles; 1 Cor. 13 : 4 — " Lore snffereth long, and la kind "— is a rare instance in 
which Paul's style takes on the form of poetry. Yet it is the Go8i)el8 and Epistles 
which most constantly rev)re8ent the Holy Spirit as a person. ( h ) lets 10 : 38— " God anointed 
him [ Jesus ] with the Holj Spirit and with power "—anointed him with power and with power ? Rom. 
15 : 13 — " abound in hope, in the power of the Holy Spirit " — In the power of the power of God ? 19 —" in 
the power of aigna and wonders, in the power of the E0I7 Spirit " — in the power of the power of God ? 1 Cor. 
2:4 — " demonstration of the Spirit and of power " — demonstration of power and of power ? ( c ) 
Lake 1 : 35 — " tiie Holj Spirit ahall oome upon tiiee, and the power of the Most High ahall orenhadow thee " ; 4 : 14 — " Jem 
retnnedinthe power of the Spirit into Galilee" ; 1 Cor. 12 : 4, 8, 11 — after mention of the gifts of the 
Spirit, such as wisdom, knowledge, faith, healings, miracles, prophecy, discerning of 
spirits, tongues, interpretation of tongues, all these are tmced to the Spirit who 
bestows them : "all these worketh the one and the same Spirit, diriding to each one sererallj eren aa he will" 
Here is not only giving, but giving discreetly, in the exercise of an Independent will 
such as belongs only to a person. Rom. 8 : 28 — " the Spirit himself maketh intercession for as " — must 
be interpreted, if the Holy Spirit is not a person distinct from the Father, as meaning 
that the Holy Spirit intercedes with himself. 
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**The personality of the Holy Spirit was virtually rejected by the Arians, as it has 
since been by Schleiermacber, and it has been positively denied by the Socinians*' 
( B. G. Itobinson ). Gould, Bib. TbeoL N. T., 83, 96—'' The Twelve represent the Spirit 
as sent by the Son, who has been exalted that he may send this new power out of the 
heavens. Paul represents the Spirit as bringrjn^ to us the Christ. In the Spirit Christ 
dwells in us. The Spirit is the historic Jesus translated into terms of universal Spirit. 
Throuflrh the Spirit we are in Christ and Christ in us. The divine Indweller is to Paul 
alternately Christ and the Spirit. The Spirit is the divine principle incarnate in Jesus 
and explaining his pre^xistencc ( 2 Cor. 3 : 17, 18 ). Jesus was an incarnation of the Spirit 
of God." 

This seemingr identification of the Spirit with Christ is to be explained upon the 
ground that the divineesBcnoe is common to both and permits the Father to dwell in 
and to work through the Son, and the Son to dwell in and to work through the Spirit. 
It should not blind us to the equally patent Scriptural fact that there are personal 
relations between Christ and the Holy Spirit, and work done by the latter in which 
Christ is the object and not the subject ; Johnl6:14 — "HeAallgloriiyiiM: iir he ihalltalu ofmiiM, 
•ad ihall dacUre it VBto joo." The Holy Spirit is not some thino% but some one; not avro, but 
Avt6« ; Christ's alter ego, or other self. We should therefore make vivid our belief in 
the personality of Christ and of the Holy Spirit by addressing each of them frequently 
in the prayers we offer and in such hymns as ** Jesus, lover of my soul," and ** Come, 
Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove I " On the personality of the Holy Spirit, see John Owen, 
in Works, 3 : 64-92 ; Dick, Lectures on Theology, 1 : 341-33a 

TTT. This TbifebsonaiiItt of the Divine Nature is not icbbely 

BOONOiaO AND TEMPORAL, BUT IS IMMANENT AND ETEBNAL. 

1. Scripture proof that these distinctions of personality are eternal. 

We prove this ( a ) from those passages which speak of the existence of 
the Word from eternity with the Father ; ( 6 ) from passages asserting or 
implying Christ's preexistence ; ( c ) from passages imj)lying intercourse 
between the Father and the Son before the foundation of the world ; 

(d) from passages asserting the creation of the world by Christ ; ( 6 ) from 
passages asserting or implying the eternity of the Holy Spirit. 

(a) John 1:1, 2 — ''In tbe beginning vaa the Word, and the Word vu with God, and tbe Word vaa God "; c/. Geo. 
1 :1 — *'In the beginning God omtedtiieheaTens and the eijrth'';PUL 2: 6 — ''existing in the fiirm of God . . . onaa 
equality with God." (b) John 8 : 58 — " before Abraham was bora, I am " ; 1 : 18 — "the only begotten Sob, who is in 
the boiom of the Father" ( R. Y.) ; OoL 1 : 15-17 — " ibitborn of all creation" or " before OTsry ereatore . . . h« is 
before all things." In these paasasres "am" and "is" indicate an eternal fact; the present 
tense expresses permanent bein?. R0t.22:13, 14— "IamtheiI|ihaandtheOmega,thefirstandth«last»the 
beginning and the end." ( c ) John 17 : 5 — "Father, gloriiy tiion me with thine own self with the glory whieh I bad 
with thee before the world was" ; 24 — " Thon loredst me before the foundation of the world." ( <l ) John 1 : 3 — "iU 
things were made through him " ; 1 Cot. 8 : 6 — " one Lord, Jesos Christ, through whom are all things " ; CoL 1 : 16 — 
"all things hare been created thnmgh him and nnto him" ; Heb. 1 : 2— "tiiroagh whom also he made the worlds" ; 
10 — "Thoo, Lord, in the b^inning didst laj the foundation of tiie earth, and the hearens are the works of \kj hands." 

(e) Oen.l;2— "the SpiritofGod was brooding"— existed therefore beforecreation; Ps. 33:6 — "bj the 
word of Jehorah were the hearens made; and all the host of them by the breath [Spirit] of his month"; leb. 9:14 
— «• through the eternal Spirit." 

With these passaipcs before ns, we must dissent from the statement of Dr. E. G. Rob- 
inson : " Al)Out the ontoloflfic Trinity we know absolutely nothingr. The Trinity we can 
contemplate is simply a revealed one, one of economic manifestations. We may sapp^tse 
that the ontologrie underlies the economic." Scripture compels us, in our Judfirment, 
to go further than this, and to maintain that there are personal relations between the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, independently of creation and of time ; in other 
words we maintain that Scripture reveals to us a social Trinity and an intercourse of 
love apart from and before the existence of the universe. Love before time implies 
destinctions of personality before time. There are three eternal consciousnesses and 
three eternal wills in the divine nature. We here state only the fact, — the explanation 
of it, and its reoonclliation with the fundamental unity of God is treated la our next 
section. We now proceed to show that the two varying systems which lernore this tri- 
personallty are imscrlptural and at the same time exposed to philosophical objection. 
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2. Errors refuted by the foregoing passages. 

A. The Sabellian. 

SabelliuB ( of Ptolemais in Pentapolis, 250 ) lield that Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit are mere developments or revelations to creatures, in time, 
of the otherwise concealed Cknlhead — developments which, since creatures 
will always exist, are not transitory, but which at the same time are not 
eternal a parte ante, God as united to the creation is Father ; God as united 
to Jesus Christ is Son ; God as united to the church is Holy Spirit The 
Trinity of SabeUius is therefore an economic and not an immanent Trinity 
— a Trinity of forms or manifestations, but not a necessary and eternal 
Trinity in the divine nature. 

Some have interpreted SabeUius as denying that the Trinity is eternal a 
parte post^ as well as a parte ante^ and as holding that, when the purpose 
of these temporary manifestations is accomplished, the Triad is resolved 
into the Monad. This view easily merges in another, which makes the 
persons of the Trinity mere names for the ever shifting phases of the 
divine activity. 

The beet statement of the Sabellian doctrine, acoordingr to the interpretation first 
mentioned, is that of Schleiermachcr, translated with comments by Moses Stuart, in 
Biblical Repository, 6 : 1-16. The one unchangrinsr Gkxl is difTerently reflected from the 
world on account of the world's different receptivities. Praxeas of Rome (200) 
Noetus of Smyrna (230), and Beryl of Arabia (250) advocated substantially the same 
views. They were called Monarchians (fio»n} apx^ ), because they believed not in the 
Triaa, but only in the Monad. They were called Patripasslans, because they held that, 
as Christ is only God in human form, and this God suffers, therefore the Father suffers. 
Knigrht, Coiloquia Peripatetica, zlii, sugrgests a connection between Sabellianism and 
Emanationism. See this Compendium, on Theories which oppose Creation. 

A view similar to that of SabeUius was held by Horace Bushnell, in his God in Christ, 
113-115, 130 «q., 172-175, and Christ in Theology. 119, 120— "Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
beinir incidental to the revelation of God, may be and probably are from eternity to 
eternity, inasmuch as God may have revealed himself from eternity, and certainly will 
reveal himself so lon^r as there are minds to know him. It may be, in fact, the nature 
of God to reveal himself, as truly as it is of the sun to shine or of living: mind to think." 
He does not deny the immanent Trinity, but simply says we know nothing about it. 
Yet a Trinity of Persons in the divine essence itself he called plain tritheism. He pY^fers 
*• instrumental Trinity '* to " modal Trinity ** as a desigmation of his doctrine. The dif- 
ference between Bushnell on the one hand, and SabeUius and Schleiermacher on the 
other, seems then to be the foUowing : SabeUius and Schleiermacher hold that the One 
becomes three in the process of revelation, and the three are only media or mt)de8 of 
revelation. Father, Son, and Spirit are mere names applied to these modes of the divine 
action, there being no internal distinctions in the divine nature. This is modalism, or a 
modal Trinity. Bushnell stands by the Trinity of revelation alone, and protests against 
any constructive reasonings with regard to the fmmanent Trinity. Yet in his later 
writings he reverts to Atbanasius and speaks of God as eternally ** threeing himself " ; 
see Fisher, Edwards on the Trinity, 73. 

Lyman Abbott, in The Outlook, proposes as illustration of the Trinity, 1. the artist 
working on his pictures ; 2. the same man teaching pupils how to paint; 3. the same 
man entertaining his friends at home. He has not taken on these types of conduct. 
They arc not masks (perafmiB)^ nor oflBoes, which he takes up and lays down. There is 
a threefold nature in him : ho is artist, teacher, friend. God is complex, and not simple. 
I do not know him, till I know him in aU these relations. Yet it is evident that Dr. 
Abbott's view provides no basis for love or for society within the divine nature. The 
three persons are but three successive aspects or activities of the one God. General 
Grant, when in office, was but one person, even though lie wiis a father, a Presidentt 
and a commander in chief of the army and navy of the United States. 
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It is evident that this theory^ in whatever farm it maj be held, is far 
from aatisfying the demands of Scriptore. Scripture speaks of the second 
person of the Trinity as existing and acting before the birth of Jeeos 
Christ, and of the Holy Spirit as existing and acting before the formation 
of the chnrch. Both have a personal existence, eternal in the past as well 
as in the fotore — which this theory expressly denies. 

A rereUitkm that is not a self-revtistloa of Ood is not hooeit. Stuart : Since God 
is revealed as three, he must be enentially or Inmuuieatly three, hack of revelation ; 
else the revelation would not be true. Domer : A Trinity of revelation is a misrepie- 
sentadon, if there is not behind it a Trinity of nature. Twesten properly arrives at the 
threeness bj oonstderin^, not so mnch what is involveo in the revelation of God to us, as 
what is Involved in the revelation of God to himself. The unscripturalneas of the Sabel- 
Han doctrine is plain, if we remember that upon this view the Three cannot exist at 
once: whentheFiAtliersay8*'fWs«t ■yMtni Son" (Uk*8:S), he is simply speakin^r to 
himself; when Christ sends the Holy Spirit, he only sends himself. Jikil:! — ■'hitktbiga. 

liir vu tk« ¥«ri, «ai tkt ¥wl «M via Gti Ml tkt ¥wl vu M " — "^ sete aside the false noUon that 
the Word become per»ma2 llrstat the time of creatioD, or at the incarnation ** ( Weet- 
oott. Bib. Com. in loco ). 

Hason, Faith of the Gospel, 80, 51— **8abellius daimed that the Unity became a Trin- 
ity by expansion. Fatherhood began with the world. God is not eternally Father, nor 
does he love eternally. We have only an impersonal, unintelligible God, who has 
played upon us and confused our understanding by showing himself to us under three 
disguises. Before creation there is no Fatherhood, even in germ.*' 

According to Pfleiderer, Philos. Religion, 2 :28B, Origen held that the Godhead might 
be represented by three concentric circles; the widest, embracing the whole bein^, is 
that of the Father ; the next, that of the Son, which extends to the rational creation ; 
and the narrowest is that of the Spirit, who rules in the holy men of the church. Kln^, 
Beconstruction of Theology, 10S, 194 — ^* To afArm social relations in the Godhead is to 
assert absolute Tritheism. . . . Unitarianism emphasizes the humanity of Christ, to 
preserve the unity of God ; the true view emphasizes the divinity of Chiist, to preserve 
the unity.** 

L. L. Paine, Evolution of Trinitarianism, 141, 287, says that New England Trinitarian- 
ism is characterized by three things : 1. Sabelllan Patripassianism : Christ is ail the 
Father there is, and the Holy Spirit is Christ's continued life : 2. Consubetantiality, or 
community of essence, of God and man ; unlike the essential difference between the 
created and the uncreated which Platonic dualism maintained, this theory turns moral 
likeness into easenticU likeness; 8. Philosophical monism, matter itself being but an 
evolution of Spirit. ... In the next form of the scientific doctrine of evolution, the 
divineness of man becomes a vital truth, and out of it arises a Christology that removes 
Jesus of Nazareth indeed out of the order of absolute Deity, but at the same time exalts 
him to a place of moral eminence that is secure and supreme.** 

Against this danger of regarding Christ as a merely economic and temporary mani- 
festation of God we can guard only by maintaining the Scriptural doctrine of an imma- 
nent Trinity. Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 86, 165— **We cannot incur any 
Sabelllan peril while we maintain — what is fatal to Sabellianism— that that which is 
revealed within the divine Unity is not only a distinction of aspects or of names, but a 
real reciprocity of mutual relation. One * aspect * cannot contemplate, or be loved by, 
another. . . . Sabellianism degrades the persons of Deity into aspects. But there 
can be no mutual relation between aspects. The heat and the light of flame cannot 
severally contemplate and be in love with one another.'* See Bushnell's doctrine 
reviewed by Hodge, Essasrs and Reviews, 433-473. On the whole subject, see Domer, 
Hist. Doct. Person of Christ, 2 : 153-109 ; Shedd, Hist. Doctrine, 1 : 259 ; Baur, Lehre von 
dcr Dreieinigkeit, 1 : 266-306; Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk 1 : 83. 

B. The Arian. 

Arias ( of Alexandria ; condemned by Oooncil of Nioe, 325 ) held thai 
the Father is the only divine being absolutely without beginning ; the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, through whom God creates and recreates, having been 
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themselvee created out of nothing before the world was ; and Christ being 
called God, because he is next in rank to Gk>d, and is endowed by €k>d 
with divine power to create. 

The followers of Arins have diflfered as to the precise rank and claims of 
Christ While Socinns held with Arins ttat worship of Christ was obliga- 
tory, the later Unitarians have perceived the impropriety of worshiping 
even the highest of created beings, and have constantly tended to a view of 
the Redeemer which regards him as a mere man, standing' in a peculiarly 
intimate relation to God. 

For statement of the Arian doctrine, see J. Freeman Clarke, Orthodoxy, Its Truths 
and Errors. . Per coiitra^ see Seh^ffer, in Bib. Sac., 21 : 1, article on Athanasius and the 
Arian controversy. The so-called Athanasiau Creed, which Athanasius never wrote, 
is more properly desisrnated as the SumlMAum Quicumqw. It has also been called, 
though facetiously, * the Anatheraaslan Creed.* Yet no error in doctrine can be more 
perilous or worthy of condemnation than the error of Arius ( 1 Cor. 16: 22 — "If any man 
loTetk not the Lord, let liim bo uuthema '* ; 1 John 2 : 23 — " WhoiooTer deniotk the Son, the same hath not the Father " ; 
4:3 — " erery ipiht that oonfeoeth not Jesus is not of God : and ^is is the spirit of the antichrist "). It regards 
Christ as called God only by courtesy, much as we give to a Lieutenant Governor the 
title of Governor. Before the creation of the Son, the love of God, if there could be 
love, was expended on himself. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism : '* The Arian Christ is 
nothing but a heathen idol, invented to maintain a heathenish Supreme in heathen iso- 
lation from the world. The nearer the Son is pulled down towards man by the atten- 
uation of his Godhead, the more remote from man bc^comes the unshared Godhead of 
the Father. Vou have an ^tre Supreme who is practically unapproachable, amereOne- 
and-all, destitute of personality." 

Gore, Incarnation, 90, 91, 110, shows the immense importance of the controversy 
with regard to &fioov<riov and 6ftotow<rio»'. Carlyle once sneered that ** the Christian world 
was torn in pieces over a diphthong.'* But Carlyle afterwards came to see that Chris- 
tianity itself was at stake, and that it would have dwindled away to a legend, if the 
Arians had won. Arius appealed chiefly to logic, not to Scripture. He claimed that a 
Son must be younger than his Father. But ho was asserting the principle of heathenism 
and idolatry, In demanding worship for a creature. The Goths were easily converted 
to Arianism. Christ was to them a hero-god, a demigod, and the later Goths could 
worship Christ and heathen idols impartially. 

It is evident that the theory of Arins does not satisfy the demands of 
Scripture. A created God, a God whose existence had a beginning and 
therefore may come to an end, a God made of a substance which once was 
not, and therefore a substance different from that of the Father, is not God, 
but a finite creature. But the Scripture speaks of Christ as being in the 
beginning God, with God, and equal with God. 

Luther, alluding to Joho 1 : 1, says : " ' The Word uras God ' is agaiust Arius ; ' the Word was with 
God' is against Sabellius." The Racovian Catechism, Quaes. 183, 184, 211. 236, 237, 345, 246, 
teaches that ChrLst is to be truly worshiped, and they are denied to be Christians who 
refuse to adore him. Davidis was persecuted and died in prison for refusing to worship 
Christ; and Socln us was charged, though probably unjustly, with having caused his 
imprisonment. Bartholemew Legate, an Essezmanandan Arian, was burucd to death 
at Smithfleld, March 13, 1613. King James I asked him whether he did not pray to 
Christ. Legate's answer was thut '* indeed he had prayed to Christ in the days of his 
ignorance, but not for these last seven years " ; which so shocked James that " he 
spurned at him with his foot." At the stake Legate still refused to recant, and so was 
burned to ashes amid a vast conflux of people. The very next month another Arian 
named Whiteman was burned at Burton-on-Trent. 

It required courage, even a generation later, for John Milton, in his Christian Doc- 
trine, to declare himself a high Arian. In that treatise he teaches that ** the Son of God 
did not exist from all eternity, is not coeval or co(Jssential or coequal with the Father, 
but came into existence by the will of God to be the next being to himself, the first-born 
and best beloved, the Logos or Word through whom all creation should take its begm. 
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ningf." So Milton regards the Holy Spirit as a created being, inferior to the Son and 
possibly confined to our heavens and earth. Milton's Arianism, however, is character- 
istic of his later, rather than his earlier, writings : compare the Ode on Christ's Nativity 
with Paradise Lost, 3 : 383-391 ; and see Masson's life of MUton, 1 :39 ; 6 :8S3, 8S4 ; A. H. 
Strong, Great Poets and their Theology, 280-262. 

Dr. Samuel Clarke, when asked whether the Father who had created could not also 
destroy the Son, said that he had not considered the question. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
broke with his church and left the ministry because he could not celebrate the Lord's 
SuRper,— it implied a profounder reverence for Jesus than he could give him. He 
wrote : **It seemed to mo at church to-day, that the Communion Service, as it is now 
and here celebrated, is a document of the dullness of the race. How these, my good 
neighbors, the bending deacons, with their cups and plates, would have straightened 
themselves to sturdiness, if the proposition came before them to honor thus a fellow- 
man " ; see Cabot's Memoir, 314. Yet Dr. Leonard Bacon said of the Unitarians that 
**it seemed as if their exclusive contemplation of Jesus Christ in his human character 
as the example for our imitation had wrought in them an exceptional beauty and 
Christlikeness of living." 

Chadwlck, Old and New Unitarian Belief, 20, speaks of Arianism as exalting Christ to 
a degree of inappreciable difference from God, while Socinus looked upon him only as 
a miraculously endowed man, and believed in an infallible book. The term ** Uni- 
tarians," he claims, is derived from the ** Uniti," a society in iTansylvania, in support 
of mutual toleration between Calvinists, Romanists, and Sociuiana The name stuck 
to the advocates of the divine Unity, because they were its most active members. 
B. W. Lockhart: ** Trinity guarantees God's knowableness. Anus taught that Jesus 
was neither human nor divine, but created in some grade of being between the two, 
essentially unknown to man. An absentee God made Jesus his messenger, God himself 
not touching the world directly at any point, and unknown and unknowable to it. 
Athanaslus on the contrary asserted that God did not send a messenger in Christ, but 
came himself, so that to know Christ is really to know God who is essentially revealed 
In him. This gave the Church the doctrine of God immanent, or Immanuel, God know- 
able and actually known by men, because actually present" Chapman, Jesus Christ 
and the Present Age, 14 — ** The world was never furiher from Unltarianism than it is 
to-day ; we may add that Unitarianism was never further from itself.** On the doc- 
trines of the early Socinians, see Princeton Essays, 1 : 1%. On the whole subject, see 
Blunt, Diet of Heretical Sects, art : Arius; Guericke, Hist. Doctrine, 1 : 313, 319. See 
also a further account of Arianism in the chapter of this Compendium on the Person of 
Christ 

IV. This TBiFEBSONAiiiTT is not Trttheism ; fob, whuiB thbbb abb 
THREE Persons, there is but one Essence. 

(a) The term 'person' only approximately represents the tmth. 
Although this word, more nearly than any other single word, expresses 
the conception which the Scriptures give us of the relation between the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, it is not itself used in this connection 
in Scripture, and wo employ it in a qualilied sense, not in the ordinary 
sense in which we apj)ly the word * person * to Peter, Paul, and John. 

The word * i)erson ' Is only the Imperfect and inadequate expression of a fact that 
transcends our experience and comprehension. Bunyan : ** My dark and cloudy words, 
they do but hold The truth, as cabinets encase the gfold." Three Gods, limiting each 
other, would deprive each other of Deity. While we show that the unity is articulated 
by the persons, it is equally important to remember that the persons are limited by the 
unity. With us personality implies entire separation from all others— distinct indi- 
viduality. But in the one God there can be no such separation. The personal distinc- 
tions in him must be such as are consistent with essential unity. 'This is the merit of 
the statument in the Symtnylum Quicumcfac ( or Athanasiau Creed, wrongly so called ) : 
** The Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy Ghost is God ; and yet there are not three 
(3o<l« but one God. S<^ likewise the Father is Lord, the Son is Lord, the Holy Ghost is 
L«)nl ; yet there are not three L<irds but one Lord. For as we are compelled by 
(-hrlrttian truth to acknowledprc each jxjrson by himself to l>e God and Lord, so w© are 
forbidden by the same truth to say that there are three Gods or three Lords.'* See 
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Hagenbaoh, History of Doctrine, 1 : 270. We add that the personality of the Godhead 
as a whole is separate and distinct from all others, and in this respect is more fully anal- 
oirousto man's personality than is the personality of the Father or of the Son. 

The church of Alexandria in the second century chanted together : " One only la 
holy, the Father; One only is holy, fhe Son ; One only is holy, the Spirit." Moberly, 
Atonement and Personality, 154, 167, 168— *' The three persons are neither three Gods, 
nor three parts of God. Rather are they God threefoldly, tri-pereonally. . • . The per- 
sonal distinction in Godhead is a distinction within, and of. Unity : not a distinction 
which qualifies Unity, or usurps the place of it, or destroys it. It is not a relation of 
mutual exclusiveness, but of mutual inclusiveness. No one person is or can be with- 
out the others. . . . The personality of the supreme or absolute Being cannot bo with- 
out self-contained mutuality of relations such as Will and Love. But the mutuality 
would not be real, unless the subject which becomes object, and the object which 
becomes subject, were on each side alike and equally Personal The Unity of all- 
comprehending inclusiveness is a higher mode of unity than the unity of singxilar 
distinctiveness. . . . The disciples are not to have the presence of the Spirit instead of 
the Son, but to have the Spirit is to have the Son. We mean by the Personal God not 
a limited alternative to unlimited abstracts, such as Law, Holiness, Love, but the tran- 
scendent and inclusive completeness of them all. The terms Father and Son are cer- 
tainly terms which rise more immediately out of the temporal facts of the incarnation 
than out of the eternal relations of the divine Being. They are metaphors, however, 
which mean far more in the spiritual than they do in the material sphere. Spiritual 
hunger is more intense than phjrsical hunger. So sin, judgment, grace, are metaphors. 
But in Jahn 1 : 1-18 ' Son * is not used, but * Word.' " 

(6) The necessary qualification is that, while three persons among men 
have only & sjyeciftc unity of nature or essence — that is, have the same 
apeciea of nature or essence, — the persons of the Godhead have a numeri' 
cal unity of nature or essence — that is, have the same nature or essence. 
The undivided essence of the Godhead belongs equally to each of the per- 
sons ; Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, each possesses all the substance and 
all the attributes of Deity. The plurality of the Godhead is therefore not 
a plurality of essence, but a plurality of hyixjstatical, or personal, distinc- 
tions. God is not three and one, but three in one. The one indivisiblQ 
essence has three modes of subsistence. 

The Trinity is not simply a partnership, in which each member can sign the name of 
the firm ; for this is unity of council and operation only, not of essence. God 's nature 
is not an abstract but an organic unity. God, as living, cannot be a mere Monad. Trin- 
ity is the organism of the Deity. The one divine Being exists in three modes. The life 
of the vine makes itself known in the life of the branches, and this union between vine 
and branches Christ uses to illustrate the union between the Father and himself. ( See 
John 15 : 10 — " If je keep my commuidmeiits, ye shall abide in my lore ; eren as I hare kept my Fatiier's oommand- 
ments, and abide in his lore " ; c/. Terse 5 — " I am the rine, ye are the branches ; he that abideth in me, and I in him, 
the same beareth much frnit" ; 17 : 22» 23 — "That they may be on^ eren as we are one ; I in tiiem, and tiioa in me.") 
So, in the organism of the body, the arm has its own life, a different life from that of 
the head or the foot, yet has this only by partaking of the life of the whole. See Dornor, 
System of Doctrine, 1 : 450-463— "The one divine personality is so present in each of the 
distinctions, that these, which singly and by themselves would not be personal, yet do 
participate in the one divine personality, each in its own manner. This one di\ine per- 
sonality is the unity of the three modes of subsistence which participate in itself. 
Neither is personal without the others. In each, in its manner, is the whole Godhead." 

The human body is a complex rather than a simple organism, a unity which embraces 
an indefinite number of subsidiary and dependent organisms. The one life of the body 
manifests itself in the life of the nervous system, the life of the circulatory system, 
and the life of the digestive system. The complete destruction of either one of these 
systems destroys the other two. Psychology as well as physiology reveals to us the 
possibility of a three-fold life within the bounds of a single being. In the individual 
man there Is sometimes a double and even a triple consciousness. Herbert Spencer, 
Autobiography, 1 : 459; 2:804— ** Most active minds have, I presume, more or less fre- 
quent ezperienoos of double oonsciousQess—one consciousness seeming to take note 
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ofvktttheockerls about, and to appluid or bluBe.** He m t m t k am an tn n i nu ia 

Ui ova expcsieneeu ** Mar there not be paaable a bft-eevebnl thinktar. m there is a 

UoocolarTMon? . . . In tbeaecaKS it KetDS as ttaoochtkere were gtiinroo, quite apart 

ElrjoBDeai which aeeaaed to cooKitme mjaetf. soiae pflt>ceB of elabocatiiiff 
thoocfau— aithoiwhooeparc of mjaetf waa anfa a lepeu d e n t originator over 

ijrfnga and doinsa I had no cootrol, and which were oererthelaa In great 

Himiitfnf ; while the other part of mjself was a paaare ipeccator or listener, 

qntte onprepared for many of the things that the lliat part aaid. and which were 

thooirh unexpected, not illogkaL** This fact that there can be more 

acfeMMDeas in the same peracMialit j- among men ahonld ssake os slow to 

dCDj tiart there can be three consdoasnesKs in theooe God. 

Hnaianit J at large is also an organism, and this fact lends new c o ofliuia tion to the 
Fsnline statement of organic interdependence. Mc^torn soctoiogy Is the doctrine of 
ODe lif^ oooatitnted t^ the onion of many. ** rnos homo, nnllos homo** Is a principle 
of ethicaas wellasof sociologj. Ko asan can hare a conscience to him s e lf. The moral 
life of one resalta from and is interpenetrated bj the moral life of alL All men 
Bwrer/rer lire, more and hare their being in God. Within the boonda of the one uni- 
reraal and dirine consdoosoess there are mnltitodinous tnite cooMsouaieflBes. Why 
then should it be thought incredible that in the nature of this one God there should 
he three in/tnUe ooosciousneasps? Baldwin, PS]rcholog7,,53, M— **Tbe integration of 
finite oonsck>usnesses in an aU-embnu±ag divine oonsciouBness maj find a ralid analogy 
in the integration of subordinate oonadousnesEes in the unit-personality of man. In the 
hypnotic state, multiple oonsdousneaMS may be induced in the same nervous organism. 
In insanity there isa secondary consciousness at wmr with that which normally domi- 
nat^A." 8churman,Belief in God, 28, 161 — ** The infinite Spirit may include the finite, 
as the idea of a single organism f^mbraoes within a single life a plurality of mcnnbere 
and functions. . . . All souls are parts or functions of the eternal life of God, wlio is 
above all, and thrr>ugh all, and in all, and in whom we lire, and move, knd have our 
being.** We would draw the conclusion that, as in the body and soul of man, both as 
an individual and as a race, there is diversity in unity, so in the God in whoae Image 
man is made, there is diversity in unity, and a triple consdouancfB and will are con- 
sistent with, and even find their perfection in, a single essence. 

By the personality of God we mean more than we mean when we speak of the per- 
sonality of the Son and the personality of the Spirit. The personality of tlie Godhead 
is distinct and separate from all others, and is, in this respect, like that of man. Hence 
Sbedd, Dogm. TheoL, 1 .94, says *' it is preferable to speak of the ptrmmaiitff of the 
essence rather than of tlie pemm of the essence ; because the essence is not one person, 
but three persons. . . . The divine easienoe cannot be at once three pensonsand one per- 
son, if " person ' is employed in one signification ; but it can be at once three persons and 
one personal Being.** While we speak of the one God as having a personality in which 
there arc three persons, we would not call this personality a superpersonality, if this 
latter term Is Intended to intimate that God's personality is less than the personalitj 
of man. The personality of the Godhead is inclusive rather than exclusive. 

With this qualification we may assent to the words of D'.\rcy, Idealism and Theology, 
98, 94, 218, 230, Z», 254 — ** The innermui<t truth of things, God, must be conceived as 
personal ; but the ultimate Unity, which is his, must be belie%'ed to be superpersonaL 
It is a unity of persons, not a personal unity. For us personality is the ultimate form 
of unity. It is n<jt so in him. For in him all persons live and move and have their 
being. ... God is personal and also sutterpcrsonal. In him there is a transcendent 
unity that can embrace a personal multiplicity. . . . There is in God an ultimate 
superpersonal unity in which all persons arc one — [ all human persons and the three 
divine persons]. . . . Substance is more real than quality, and subject is more real 
than substance. The most real of all is the concrete totality, the all-inclusive Univer- 
saL . . • What human love strives to accomplish— the overcoming of the opposition of 
person to person —is perfectly attained in the divine Unity. . . . The presupposition 
on which philosophy is driven back — [that persons have an underlying ground of 
unity ] is identical with that which underlies Christian theology.** See E*fleiderer and 
Lotze on personality, in this Compendium, p. 104. 

( c ) This oneness of essence explains the fact that, while Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, as respects their personality, are distinct subsistences, there is 
an interoomnmnion of persons and an immanence of one divine person in 
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another which permits the pecaliar work of one to be ascribed, with a sin- 
gle limitation, to citlier of the others, and the manifestation of one to be 
recognized in the manifestation of another. The limitation is simply this, 
that although the Son was sent by the Father, and the Spirit by the Father 
and the Sou, it cannot be said vice versa that the Father is sent either by 
the Son, or by the Spirit. The Scripture representations of this interoom- 
munion prevent us from conceiving of the distinctions called Father, S01I9 
and Holy Spirit as involving separation between them. 

Domer adds that '' in one is each of the others.'* This is true with the limitation 
mentioned in the text above. Whatever Christ does, God the Father can be said to do; 
for God acts only in and through Christ the Revoaler. Whatever the Holy Spirit does, 
Christ can be said to do ; for the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Christ. The Spirit is the 
omnipresent Jesus, and Benflrers dictum is true : "* Ubi Spiritus, ibl Christus." Paaaaffes 
iliustratlnfir this intercommunion are the following- : G«n. 1 : 1 — " God enatod " ; ef, I«b. 1:2— 
"tknogk wham [the Son]Alaohe nude the worlds" ; Jahii5:17. 19 — "My Father worketh eten antU now, aadl 
wwk. . . . TIm Son eaa do nothing of himaelt bat what he teeth Uie Father doing ; for what thingi nerer he doeth, 
theM the Son alio doeth in like manner"; 14 :9 — "he that hath leen me hath teen the Father"; 11 — "I am in the 
Father and the Father in me " ; 18 — " I will not leare joa deeolate : I oome onto you " ( by the Holy Spirit ) ; 
15:26 — "when the Comforter is come, whom I will sad onto joa from the Father, eren the Spirit ef truth"; 17:21 
— "that they may all be one ; eren as thoo, Father, art in me, and I in thee"; 2Cor. 5:19— "God wu in Ourift 
rMoneiling"; Titos 2 : 10 —" God onr Sarior"; Heb. 12 : 23 — " God the Judge of all " ; e/. John 5 : 22 — " neither 
doth the Father Jadge any m^n, bat he hath giren all judgment unto the Son" ; ieti 17:31 — "Judge the world in 
righteooaan by the min whom he hath ordained." 

It is this intercommunion, together with the order of personality and operati'^n tc be 
mentioned hereafter, which explains the occasional use of the term * Father ' lor the 
whole Godhead ; as in Iph. 4 : 6 — " one God and Father of all, who is orer all and throngh all [ in Christ], 
and in you all" [by the Spirit]. This Intercom m union also explains the designation of 
Christ as "the Spirit," and of the Spirit as " the Spirit of Christ, ' as In 1 Cor. 15 : 45— " the last idam beoame 
a Ufa-giTing Spirit" ; 2 Cor. 3 : 17 —" Now the Lord is the Spuit" ; Gal. 4 :6 -"sent forth the Spirit of his Son "; Phil 
1 : 19 —"supply of the Spirit of Jesns Christ ' (eeo Alf ord and I^nge on 2 Cor. 3 : 17, 18 ). So the Lamb, 
in Rer. 5 : 6, lias " serm horns and seren ejet, which are the seren Spirits of God, smt forth into all the earth "=* the 
Holy Spirit, with his manifold powers, is the Spirit of the omnipotent, omniscient, and 
omnipresent Christ. Theologians have designated this interoommunion by the terms 
n«ptx<apriffiif circiimiiic€snin^ intcrcommunicntUt^ circuUUio, iiicxistcniia. The word ov<n'« 
was usckI to denote CHsence, subHtance, nature, being ; and the words vpoattwov and 
vir^aTourif for person, distinction, mo<le of subsistence. On the changing uses of the 
words wpoiTuvovand w»6<7Toun«, see Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 2:321, note 2. On the meaning 
of the word ' person * in connection with the Trinity, see John Howe, Calm Discourse 
of the Trinity ; Jonathan Edwards, Observations on the Trinity ; Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 
1 : 194, 267-275. 299, 300. 

The Holy Spirit is Christ's aiUr ego, or other self. When Jesus went away, it was an 
exchange of his presence for his omnipresence; an exchange of limited for unlimited 
power ; an exchange of companionship for indwelling. Since Christ comes to men in 
the Holy Spirit, he spc>aks through the aiK>stles as authoritatively as if his own lips 
uttered the words. Each believer, in having the Holy Spirit, has the whole Christ for 
his own ; see A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit. Gore, Incarnation, 218— *' The per- 
sons of the Holy Trinity are not 8(>parable individuals. Each involves the others; the 
coming of each is the coming of the others. Thus the coming of the Spirit must have 
Involved the coming of the Son. But the specialty of the Pentecostal gift appears to 
be the coming of the Holy Spirit out of the uplifted and glorified manhood of the 
incarnate Son. The Spirit is the life-giver, but the life with which he works in the 
church is the life of the Incarnate^ the life of Jesus.'* 

Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 85— ** For centuries upon centuries, the essen- 
tial unity of God had been burnt and branded In upon the consciousness of Israel. It 
had to be completely established first, as a basal element of thought, indispensable, 
unalterable, before there could begin the dlsrjlosure to man of the reality of the eter- 
nal relations within the one Indivisible being of (}(h1. And when the disclosure came. 
It came not as modifying, but as further interpreting and Illumining, that unity wblcb 
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it absolutely presuppoeed.** E. G. Robinson, Christian Theology, 238 —^ There is extreme 
difficulty in giving any statement of a triunity that shall not verge upon tritheism on 
the one hand, or upon mere modalism on the other. It was very natural that Oalvin 
should be charged with Sabellianism, and John Howe with tritheism.** 

Y. The Three Persons, Father, Son, and Holt Sfirit, abb bquazi. 

In explanation, notice that : 

1. These titles belong to tJie Persona. 

( a ) 'The Father is not €k>d as sach ; for GKxl is not only Father, bnt 
also Son and Holy Spirit. The term ' Father ' designates tiiat hypostat- 
ical distinction in the divine nature in virtae of which Gk)d is related to the 
Son, and through the Son and the Spirit to the church and the world. As 
author of the believer's spiritual as well as natural life, €k>d is doubly his 
Father ; but this relation which Gk)d sustains to creatures is not the ground 
of the title. Gk>d is Father primarily in virtue of the relation which he 
sustains to the eternal Son ; only as we are spiritually united to Jesus 
Christ do we become children of Gk)d. 

( 6 ) The Son is not Gk)d as such ; for Gk>d is not only Son, but also 
Father and Holy Spirit. * The Son ' designates that distinction in virtue 
of which God is related to the Father, is sent by the Father to redeem the 
world; and with the Father sends the Holy Spirit. 

( c ) The Holy Spirit is not GKxl as such ; for Gk>d is not only Holy Spirit, 
but also Father and Son. ' The Holy Spirit ' designates that distinction in 
virtue of which God is related to the Father and the Son, and is sent by 
them to accomplish the work of renewing the ungodly and of sanctifying 
the church. 

Neither of those names designates the Monad as such. Each designates rather that 
I>er8onal distinction which forms the eternal basis and ground for a particular self- 
revelation. In the sense of beiug the Author and Provider of men's natural life, God 
Is the Father of alU But even this natural sonshlp is mediated by Jesus Christ ; see 
10or.8:6 — ''<meIiord,J6iuChrist»thnQ;hwhomanallt]Lisgs, aiidwethnNigli Um." The phrase** Our Dithiar,*' 
however, can be used with the highest truth only by the regenerate, who have been 
newly bom of Ood by being united to Christ through the power of the Holy Spirit. 
8eeGAL3:26— "For 76 an all sons of God, through fiiith, in Jmob Ghrist"; 4:4-6— "God Mot ftirth Us Sea .... 
that we might recaiTe the adoption of ions . . . lent forth the Spirit of his Son into oar hearta. aying, ibba, Father " ; Iph. 
1:5 — " foreordained na nnto adoption as ions throng Jeeos Christ." God's love for Christ is the measure 
of his love for those who are one with Christ. Human nature in Christ is lifted up into 
the life and communion of the eternal Trinity. Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : dOd-dlO. 

Human fatherhood is a reflection of the di\ine, not, rice ver9a^ the divine a reflection 
of the human ; c/. Iph. 3 : 14, 15 — "the Father, firam whom ereiy iktherhood ( iraTpi<l ) in heaTen and on earth is 
named." Chadwick, Unitarianism, 77-83, mokes the name * Father * only a symbol for 
the great Cause of organic evolution, the Author of all being. But we may reply with 
Stearns, Evidence of Christian Experience, 177 — ** to know God outside of the sphere 
of redemption is not to know him in the deeper meaning of the term * Father *. It is 
only through the Son that we know the Father: llaiii:27— 'Neithor doth any know the Fiathsr, 
lare the Son, and he to whomaoeTer the Son willeth to rereal him.'" 

Whiton, Gloria Patrl, 38—** The Unseen can be known only by the seen which comes 
forth from it. The all-generating or Paternal Life which is hidden from us can be 
known only by the generated or Filial Life in which it reveals itself. The goodness 
and righteousness which inhabits eternity can be known only by the goodness and 
righteousness which issues from it in the successive births of time. God above the 
world is made known only by God in the world. Gk)d transcendent, the Father, is 
revealed by God immanent, the Bon." Faber : ** O marvellous, O worshipful I No song 
or sound is heard. But everywhere and every hour, In love, in wisdom and in power, 
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the Father speaks his dear eternal Word.'* We may interpret this as meaning that self- 
expression is a necesity of nature tu an infinite Mind. The Word is therefore eternal. 
Christ is the mirror from which are flashed upon us the ra>'8 of the hidden Luminary. 
So Principal Fairbaim says : '* Theolog-y must be on its historical side Christocentric, 
but on its doctrinal side Theocentrie.** 

Salmond, Expositor's Greek Testament, on Iph. 1 : 5 — '* By ' adoption ' Paul does not mean 
the bestowal of the full privileges of the family on those who aro sons by nature, but 
the acceptance into the family of thono who urv not sons originally and by right in the 
relation proper of th*i«o who are sons by birth. Hence wiodeaio is never affirmed of 
Christ, for he alone is Son of (1<m1 by nature. So Paul regards our sonship, not as lying 
in the natural relation in which men stand to God as his children, but as implying a 
new relation of grace, founded on a covenant relation of God and on the work of Christ 
(6d.4:5M/.)." 

2. Qualified sense of these titles. 

Like the word < person ', the names Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are not 
to be confined within the precise limitations of meaning which would be 
required if they were applied to men. 

(a) The Scriptures enlarge our conceptions of Christ's Sonship by 
giving to him in his preexistent state the names of the Logos, the Image, 
and the Effulgence of God. — The term * Logos ' combines in itself the two 
ideas of thought and word, of reason and expression. While the Logos as 
divine thought or reason is one with God, the Logos as divine word or 
expression is distinguishable from God. Words are the means by which 
personal beings express or reveal themselves. Since Jesus Christ was ** the 
Word " before there were any creatures to whom revelations could be made, 
it would seem to be only a necessary inference from this title that in Christ 
God must be from eternity expressed or revealed to himself ; in other 
words, that the Logos is the principle of truth, or self -consciousness, in 
God, — The term * Image ' suggests the ideas of copy or counterjmrt. Man 
is the image of God only relatively and derivatively. Christ is the Image 
of God absolutely and archetyjially. As the perfect representation of the 
Father's perfections, the Son would seem to be the object and principle of 
love in the Godhead. — The term * Effulgence,* finally, is an allusion to the 
sun and its radiance. As the effulgence of the sun manifests the sun's 
nature, which otherwise would be unrevealed, yet is inseparable from 
the sun and ever one with it, so Christ reveals God, but is eternally one 
with God. Here is a principle of movement, of will, which seems to con- 
nect itself with the holiness, or self-asserting purity, of the divine nature. 

Smyth, Introd. to Edwards' Observations on the Trinity : "The ontological relations 
of the persons of the Trinity are not a mere blank to human thought." John 1 : 1 —"In the 
beginning vu the Word "— means more than ** in the beginning was the x, or the zero." Godet 
indeed sajrs that Logos— 'reason' only in philosophical writings, but never in the 
Scriptures. He callsthis a Hegelian notion. But both Plato and Philo had made this 
signification a common one. On \6yo^ as = reason + speech, see Lightfoot on Colos- 
sians, 143, 144. Meyer interprets it as ** personal subsistence, the self-revelation of the 
divine essence, before all time immanent in God." Neander, Planting and Training, 
889 — Lofiros=**the eternal Revealer of the divine essence." Bushnell: ** Mirror of 
creative imagination " ; " fonn of God." 

Word = 1. Expression ; 2. Definite expression ; 3. Ordered expression ; 4. Complete 
expression. We make thought definite by putting it into language. So God's wealth 
of ideas is in the Word formed into an ordered Kingdom, a true Cosmos; see Mason, 
Faith of the Gospel, 76. Max MUUer : **A word Is simply a spoken thought made audible 
as sound. Take away from a word the soimd, and what is left is simply the thought of 
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IC* WMt/m, Gl/yrte Ptttrl, 73; 7)— *'Tbe Greek mw in the word tlie aMdin^ thaagkt 
I^^Mtut th^ ito mUng frprm. The Witrd was God and yet finite- finite only m^ to fonm« 
lAdAif^ iM C// irbat thu fr>rm funnr^^iU err expreawa Bjr Word sofiie form nami be wm*^—^ 
aiwf aurx tf^rm la finite;. Th«; Wrjrrd Is the form taJten bjr the infinite loteUisenee wkick 
traiMiysfyla ail f^>rnM." We rf^rard thia tdentification of the Word with the finite imuk 
tf^9itatl/in ^/f tiM Wr^rd aa contradicted by Mi 1 : 1, wtiere tlie Word is repveaenfeed as 
hfuHm ^tth fhf/^ \fHffr*i frrtrmtUm, awi bjr PkiL 2 : 1^ wliere the Word is reprcaented ^ ejiit- 
teir lA i^h#» f^irm of G<jd \>td(tns bis flelf-limitation in boman nature. Scripture requirea 
a« t// ^j#;)i#;ir#! In an tfhi^ctitUMtUm fft God to himself in the person of the Word prfc»r to 
m>T IkufUi tftMniffimMtUm of (i<td to meo« Chrtot existed as the Word, and the Word wai 
frtfh 0<id, Xinttmi tlv; Wr/rd waa made flesh and before the world came into beiiv ; in 
<#f.h«r W'/rds, thh l/rgf was the external principle of truth or setf-conBdoasneas In the 
laMuf^ '/f (h^td, 

PmmtcfM r0!pr*!minttnM Christ aa the Image of God are CM. 1 : IS— * wtojifttiay rfi 
M«(M";2e«;4:4 — "CMil.wWlitttiMVtif M "(<«M*r); likl:3- "tttTwyia^if ksi 
< jfm^t0f^ f^ |nr«<rri^««M «^ov ; ; here x«p««Ti|p means ' impress,* * counterpart.* Christ is 
ihA $f^trf*{(it lmair«? of Grid, as m<.*n are not. He therefore has oonscioaraeBB and wilL 
Ha fffimmmi.M ail tb«5 attrli/ut^is and powers of God. The word * Image ' soggests the per- 
fiwe titititilUy with God which the title 'Son ' might at first seem to denjr. The living 
f mag*' '^ *^**^ which la ftriuaJ to himself and is the object of his infinite lore can be 
ftiAMtm l<Mi than p«;nionaL As the bachelor can never satisfy his longing for compan- 
Umt^\U ^ff 11"! 'W 1*1« r'Kirn with mirrors which fumisb only a lifelesB reflectioo of him- 
i^tf, mt God r*^iH\r*m for his Utvti a p^msonal as well as an infinite object. The Image fa 
r»//i $/rft*itt^iy iha rtfteJUUm of the original. The stamp from the seal Is not precnely 
%h*i r^'f/r^rfltirtUm fff tMi seal. Tbcs Ifjtters on the seal run backwards and can be easily 
fMt/t Mily whtrtt th<) lrri|ir«!SNlon Is before us. So Christ is the only intopretation and 
f«tvtitmiUrt$ til th'T h\6(\*'n GodlMtul. As only in love do we come to know the deptlv 
f0l M$f ttwu li^rig« «// It Is only In the Son that " God if lore " ( 1 ioka 4 : 8 ). 

f :>«ft«f 1« s|i/fli«ii of as thft Kfrulgtmcr) of God In Htb.l:3 — "whobdif tk« AlgWMifUigivy'* 
1Ji,0*tHf^Jtit0 f^ A/#|/^; ; r/. 2C«r. 4:6 — "ihiflidisoark«rt^ to giw tk« light iftkokaovMft «f te givy 
^ ^ M Om fiM 4ff /mu Cbflit, ' Noil(«) that the radiance of the sun is as old as the sun 
^m^f. mtt^ wlthifitt It iUt^ Niiri would not tx) sun. So Christ is co^ual and cofftemal 
wifh fli*t l^aflMtf, N. M 11 - "ifkofak God If a aia." But we cannot see the sun except by 
ntH «ti/iM«rtfi, l^fflst Is tlM< Munllirht which strfjums forth from the Sunand wkiich makes 
M»/( Hfih fMhUf. tf tlMTfi tm an ct4;nuil Hun, there must be also an eternal Sunlight, 
s^f/f f.hfiirt- imiMi ti«t mjit fiah WmUHiii an lUbrm 1 : 3 — " The use of the absolute timeieas 
U^tttt f»¥, 'MtAf , ifimr'lii Htfalrist the thought that the Lord's sonship was by adoption* 
nift\ wA, Uf tmltir*%. Annuymaiim. do4M not cxpress personality, and xapatcr^ does not 
HI \tf**m tv4A\mi^^uUn\My . Thf two worrls are related exactly as i^oovaiot and Mo»oy«r^ 
MO/1 l)lf/> M«v/«^« tiiuni Nf «)orfililfi«Nl to irlvf) the fulness of the truth. The truth expressed 
MMf«MoHMf#(fl/(M)ly h/il/ls fr^HHl iitiiMilutely. ... In Christ the essence of God is made dis- 
i\h*'l t Ui I'htUI. Ittti rovitlMtlon of Goal's character is seen." On Edwards's view of the 
'tfitnif, Utit**llt4rr with Ills fiuottttloiM from Ilurnsey's Philosophical Principles, from 
whUh M> m^tfoM hi hav<< iU:r\v(^\ Importunt su^K'^tlons, see Alien, Jonathan Edwards, 
^»* ''fifi) G IV IfinUht, Htiwnriiu'H l^jmiy on the Trinity, 110-116. 

( fi ) Tlio htuut'M UiiiK K^vi'ii Ut tho Bocond person of the Trinity, if they 
\ih,^h unif H\ifjt\\\iMii'M^ tiring him Ix^fore our minds in the general aspect 
1,1 \Ui'tt'**\t^t, and n\\ity,tmi u rpliiiion of tho doctrine of the Trinity to God's 
\iuuit*u*^hi MMrilMihm of truth, hivo, and holincHS. The prepositions osed to 
/{/.»(/ Hh«. I.ho }fih<riiiil rohitioiiN of tho Hocond i)erson to the first are not pre- 
i///»«jM'/o«of ro«», tint. |»ro|>oMJtJoijM of <liroction and movement The Trinity, 
Ht\ th'' "f/oioiMOi of l><Mt,y, wM'iiniH a life-movement of the Godhead, a pro- 
i.hf»\ ut fK\iU^\t Uod ovoiiiiorn (ilijo(!till«)H him8<?lf and in the Son gives forth 
nl |f)«« tiiiht .HI Otiri* I iii|ir<moiitH tho (umtrifugal action of the deity. Bnt 
tli/.M« Hiii'd l»" *Miitil)inlal iKitiou alho. In tho Holy Spirit the movement is 
M/n»/'l't*'d, iMMJ thodivhin juitlvity and thought returns into itselL True 
i«.ll|(l'n<, hi iMiMiltlJM/ iiH Ui Ood, roproduooH in uh, in our limited measure, 
UiIm t^fli*^^ i^rofutaM of till) dl vino mind. Christian experience witnesses that 
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Gkxl in himself is tmknown ; Christ is the organ of external revelation ; the 
Holy Spirit is the organ of internal revelation — only he can give us an 
inward apprehension or realization of the truth. It is " through the eter- 
nal Spirit" tliat Christ "offered himself without blemish unto God," and 
it 18 only through the Holy Spirit that the church has access to the Father, 
or fallen creatures can return to QxmL 

Here we see that Ood Is Life, self -fluffldont Life, infinite Life, of which the life of the 
univerBO is but a faint reflection, a rill from the fountain, a drop from the ocean. 
Since Christ is the only Kevealer, the only outffolnff principle in the (Godhead, it is he 
in whom the whole creation comes to be and holds together. He is the Life of nature : 
all natural beauty and grandeur, all forces molecular and molar, all laws of gravitation 
and evolution, are the work and manifestation of the omnipresent Christ. Ho is the Life 
of humanity : the intellectual and moral impulses of man, so far as they are normal 
and uplifting, are due to Christ; he Is the principle of progress and improvement in 
history. He is the Life of the church : the one and only Redeemer and spiritual Head 
of the race is also its Teacher and Lord. 

All objective revelation of Ood is the work of Christ. But all subjective manifesta- 
tion of Grod is the work of the Holy Spirit. As Christ is the principle of outgoing, so 
the Holy Spint is the principle of return to God. God would take up finite crea- 
tures into himself, would breath into them his breath, would teach them to launch 
their little boats upon the infinite current of his life. Our electric cars can go up hill 
at great speed so long as they grip the cable. Faith is the grip which connects us with 
the moving energy of Ood. ^ The universe is homeward bound,*' because the Holy 
Spirit is over turning objective revelation into subjective revelation, and is leading 
men consciously or unconsciously to appropriate the thought and love and purpose of 
Him in whom all things find their object and end ; " iior of him, and throogli kin, and imto kin, m 
aU tkiiip " ( Rom. 11 : 36 ),— here there is allusion to the Father as the source, the Son as the 
medium, and the Spirit as the perfecting and completing agent, in God's operations. 
But all these external processes are only signs and finite reflections of a life^prooess 
internal to the nature of God. 

Meyer on Joknl:! — "tko Word vas vitk God": "vpbf rh^ ^6r does not— vapdL r^dc^ but 
expresses the existence of the Logos in God in respect of intercourse. The moral 
essenoe of this essential fellowship is love, which excludes any merely modallstic con- 
ception." Marcus Dods, Expositor's Greek Testament, in loco: **This preposition 
implies intercourse and therefore separate personality.'* 

Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 6S — " And tko Word was toward God "=> his face is not outward^, 
as if he were merely revealing, or waiting to reveal, Ood to the creation. His face is 
turned inwards. His whole Person is directed toward God, motion corresponding to 
motion, thought to thought. ... In him God stands revealed to himself. Contrast 
the attitude of fallen Adam, with his face averted from God. Godet, on Joknl:! — 
** np^« rhv ^t6v intimates not only personality but movement. .... The tendency of the 
Logos ad ejira rests upon an anterior and essential relation ad intra. To reveal God, 
one must know him ; to project him outwardly, one must have plunged into his 
bosom." Compare Jokn 1 : 18 — " tko only begotton Son, wko is in tko booon of tko ?atkor " ( R. Y. ) where 
we find, not iv rep <c6Airy, but <i« rhv k6\vqv. As ^i' <tf ri)i' ir6\iy means * went into the city 
and was there,' so the use of these prepositions indicates in the Godhead movement 
as well as rest. Domer, System of Doctrine, 3 : 193, translates irp6t by ^hinoewandt zu^* 
or * turned towanl.* The preposition would then imply that the Revealer, who existed 
in the beginning, was ever over against God, in the life-process of the Trinity, as the 
perfect objcctiflcation of himself. "Das Aussichselbstsein kraft des Durchsichselbstsein 
mit dem Ftlrsichselbstsein zusammenschliesst." Domer speaks of ''das Aussensichoder- 
Ineinemandemsein ; Sichgeltendmachen des Ausgeschlossenen ; Sichnlchtsogesetzt- 
haben ; StehenbloibenwoUen." 

There Is in all human intelligence a threefoldneas which points toward a trinitarian 
life in God. We can distinguish a Wussen^ a Bcwusstsein^ a Sdhgtbewusatsein. In com- 
plete self -consciousness there are the three elements : L We are ourselves ; 2. We 
form a picture of ourselves ; 3. We recognize this picture as the picture of ourselves. 
The little child speaks of himself in the third person: *'Baby did it." The objective 
comes before the subject ; ** me " comes first, and ** I " is a later development ; " him- 
self " still holds its place, rather than '' heself." But this duality belongs only to unde- 
Teloped intelligence ; it is characteristic of the animal creation ; we revert to it in our 
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dreams ; the insane are permanent victims of it ; and since sin is moral insanity, the 
sinmT iias no hope until, like ttie prodi^ral, be ** comes to himself" ( Luke 15 : 17). The insane 
jx;rm>n is fnenU alieiuii us, and we call phjrsicians for the insane by the name of cUienigtR. 
Mere duality ^ ves us only the notion of separation. Perfect self -consciousness whetlier 
in man or in God requires a third unifying element. And in God mediation between 
the *' I " and tho "Thou " must be the work of a Person also, and the Person who medi- 
ates tietwfjen the two miLst be in all rc6i)ects the etjual of either, or he could not ade- 
qutttt'ly interpret the one to the other ; see Mason, Faith of the Grospel, 57-W. 

Shitdd, lU)gm. TheoL, 1 : 179-1»0, 275-283 — ** It is one of the effects of conviction by the 
Holy Spirit to convert consciousness into self-consciousness. . . . Conviction of sin is 
the consciousness of self as the firuilty author of sin. Self-consciousness is trinal, while 
mere consciousness is dual. . . . One and the same human spirit subsists in two modes or 
distinctions — subject and object. . . . The three hypostatical consciousnesses in their 
combination and unity constitute the one consciousness of God .... as the three persons 
make one essence. " 

Domer considers the internal relations of the Trinity ( System, 1 : 412 sq.) in three 
aspects : 1. Physical. God is causa ntU But effect that equals cause must itself be 
causative. Here would be duality, were it not for a third principle of unity. Trinitas 
dualltatem ad unitatem reducit. 2. Loi^cal. Self-consciousness sets self over aerainst 
■elf. Yet the thinker must not regrard self as one of many, and call himself * he,* as 
children do ; for the thinker would then be, not 8fi/-conscious, but mente aHUnatvis^ 
* beside himself.* He therefore ' comes to himself ' in a third, as the brute cannot. 
8. KthicaL God— self-willing right. But right based on arbitrary will is not right. 
Right based on passive nature is not right either. Right as bet'ny— Father. Right as 
vHUinn — Son. Without the latter principle of freedom, we have a dead ethic, a dead 
God, an enthroned necessity. The unity of necessity and freedom is found by God, as 
by the Christian, in the Holy Spirit. The Father— I; the Son — Me; the Spirit the 
unity of the two ; see C. C. Everett, Essays, Theological and Literary, 32. There must 
be not only Sun and Sunlight, but an Eye to behold the Light. William James, in his 
Psychology, distinguishes the 3fc, the self as known, from the I, the self as knower. 

But we need still further to distinguish a third principle, a subject-object, from 
both subject and object. The subject cannot recognize the object as one with itself 
except through a unifying principle which can be distinguished from both. We may 
therefore regard the Holy Spirit as the principle of self-consciousness in man as well 
as in God. As there was a natural union of Christ with humanity prior to his redeeming 
work, wi there is a natural union of the Holy Spirit with all men prior to his regenerat- 
ing work : Job 32: 18 — "there is a spirit in man, ind the breath of the ilmighty gireth them tmderstanding." 
kuyiwr. Work of the Holy Spirit, teaches that the Holy Spirit constitutes the principle 
of life in all living things, and animates all rational beings, as well as regenerates and 
MfUictifles the ehH;t of God. Mutheson, Voices of the Spirit, 75, remarks on Job 34 : 14, 15 
— " If he gather onto himself his Spirit and his breath ; all flesh shall perish together " — that the Spirit is not 
only nrcessary to man's salvation, but also to keep up even man^s natural life. 

Kbnird, Dogmatik, 1 : 173, speaks of the Son as the centrifugal, while the Holy Spirit 
is tlHM;<*ntripetal movement of the Godhead. God apart from Christ is unrevealed 
( Jolin 1 : \H —" Ho man hath seen God at anj time" ); Christ is the organ of external revelation (18 — 
"the onlj bef^olten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him"); the Holy Spirit is the 
orgiin of Inti^rnal revelation ( 1 Cor. 2 : 10— "nnto ns Christ revealed them through the Spirit" ) . That 
tliM Holy Spirit in tho principle of all movement towards God appears from Heb. 9:14 — 
ChriMt " through the eternal Spirit offered himself without blemish unto God" ; Eph. 2 : 28 — "aooess in one Spirit 
onto the Father " ; Rom. 8: 26 — "the Spirit also helpeth our infirmitj .... the Spirit himself maketh intercession tar 
us " ; John 4 : 24 —"God is a Spirit : and thej that worship him must worship in spirit" ; 16 : 8-11 — " conTict the world 
in reepMt of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment" Sec Twesten, Dogmatik, on the Trinity ; also 
TtiomuJiius, Christ 1 Person und Werk, 1 : 111. Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 68~**It is 
thit Joy of th(* H<iM to n'celve, his gladness to welcome most those wishes of the Father 
w)il<;h will <M>Ht most to hiinsclf. Tho Spirit also has his Joy in making known, — in 
|Hirf< acting ffllowship and k(>eping the eternal love alive by that incessant sounding of 
Mm* d<Ki|Mi wliiuh makes the hiuirt of the Father known to the Son, and the heart of the 
Hon known to th<« Father." Wv may add that the Holy Spirit is the organ of internal 
rov^luUon oven to the Father and to the Son. 

( /( ) III ilio li^lit of what has been said, we may understand somewhat 
morn fully Uuj charaotoriHtio differences between the work of Christ and 
UiMi m( Uau iluly Spirit. Wo may sum them up in the four statements that. 
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first, all outgoing seems to l)e the work of Christ, all retnm to God the 
work of the Spirit ; secondly, Christ is the organ of external revelation, 
the Holy Spirit the organ of internal revelation ; thirdly, Christ is our 
advocate in heaven, the Holy Spirit is our advocate in the soul ; fourthly, in 
the work of Christ we are passive, in the work of the Spirit we are active. 
Of the work of Christ we shall treat more fully hereafter, in speaking of 
his Offices as Prophet, Priest, and King. The work of the Holy Spirit 
will be treated when we come to speak of the Application of Redemption in 
Regeneration and Sanctiiication. Hore it is sufficient to say that the Holy 
Spirit is represented in the Scriptures as the author of life — in creation, 
in the conception of Christ, in regeneration, in resurrection ; and as the 
giver of light — in the inspiration of Scripture writers, in the conviction of 
sinners, in the illumination and sanctification of Christians. 

G«B. 1 : 2~"Th« Spirit of God wu brooding" ; lake 1 : 35 — to Mary : "Tho loly Spirit shall oome upon thoe" , 
John3:8 — "born of the Spirit"; Is. 37:9, 14 — "Gome from the four winds, breath .... I will pat mj Spirit in 
70a, and ye shall lire"; Rom.8:li— "giro life also to yoar mortal bodies throo^^ his Spirit." 1 John2:l— "anadro- 
oate ( vofioKXtrrov ) with the father, Jesos Qkrisi the righteoos "; John 14 : 16, 17 — "another Comforter ( n-apaxAiTToi' ) , 
that he maj be with 70a tar OTsr, evoi the Spirit of trath " ; Rom. 8 : 26 — " the Spirit himself maketh iateroeesioa for 
OS." 2 P«t 1 : 21 —"men spake from God, being mored bj the H0I7 Spirit " ; John 16 : 8 — " eonriet the world in r«spe€t 
of sin " ; 13 — "when he, the Spirit of truth, is oome, he shall gaide 70a into all the trath " ; Rom. 8 : 14 — "as many as 
are led b7 the Spirit of God, these are sons of God." 

McCosh : Tho works of the Spirit are Ck)nvlctlon, CJonverslon, Sanetiflcation, Com- 
fort. Donovan : Tho Spirit is the Spirit of coDvlction, enliffhtenment, qulckciilngr« in 
the sinner ; and of revelation, remembrance, witness, sancti location, consolation, to 
the saint. The Spirit enlifrhtens the sinner, as the flash of lifrhtninir ligrhts the traveler 
stumbling: on the edge of a precipice at nifirht ; enligrhtons tho Christian, as the rislnflr 
sun reveals a landscape which was all there before, but which was hidden from siflrht 
until the grreat luminary made it visible. " The morning llfirht did not create The lovely 
prospect It revealed ; It only showed the real state Of what the darkness had concealed.** 
Christ's advocacy before the throne is like that of legral counsel pleadingr in our stead ; 
the Holy Spirits advocacy in the heart Is like tho mother s teachinflr her child to pray 
for himself. 

J. W. A. Stewart : ** Without the work of the Holy Spirit redemption would have 
been Impossible, as impossible as that fuel should warm without beinff lighted, or that 
bread should nourish without beinfr eaten. Christ is Ood entering^ into human history, 
but without the Spirit Christianity would bo only history. The Holy Spirit is God 
entering* Into human hearts. The Holy Spirit turns creed Into life. Christ is the physi- 
cian who leaves the remedy and then departs. The Holy Spirit is the nurse who 
applies and administers the remedy, and who remains with the patient until the cure 
Is completed." Math(«on, Voices of the Spirit, 78 — " It is in vain that the mirror exists 
in the room, if it is lying on Its face; the sun'oeams cannot reach it till its face Is 
upturned to them. Heaven lies about thee not only In thine Infancy but at all times. 
But It Is not enough that a place is prepared for thee ; thou must bo prepared for the 
place. It Is not enough that thy light has come ; thou thyself must arise and shine. 
No outward shining can reveal, unless thou art thyself a reflector of its glory. The 
Spirit must set thee on thy feet, that thou mayest hear him that speaks to thee 
(b.2:2)." 

The Holy Spirit reveals not himself but Christ. John 16:14— "He shall gloriiy me: for he shall 
take of mine, and shall declare it onto 70a." So should the servants of tho Spirit hide themselves 
while they make known Christ. E. H. Johnson, The Holy Spirit, 40— ** Some years ago 
a large steam engine all of glass was exhibited about the country. When it was at 
work one would sec the piston and the valves go ; but no one could see what made 
them go. When steam is hot enough to be a continuous elastic vapor, it Is Invisible." 
So we perceive the presence of the Holy Spirit, not by visions or voices, but by the 
effect he produces within us in the shape of new knowledge, new love, and new energy 
of our own powers. Denney, Studies In Theology, 161 — ** No man can bear witness to 
Christ and to himself at the same time. Esprit Is fatal to unction ; no man can give 
the impression that he himself Is clever and also that Christ Is mighty to save. The 
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power of the Holy Spirit is felt only when the witness is unconscious of self, and when 
others remain unconscious of him." Moulo, Veni Creator, 8 — "The Holy Spirit, as 
Tertullian says. Is the vlcur of Christ. The night before the Cross, the Holy Spirit was 
present to the mind of Christ as a person." 

Oore, In Lux Mundl, 318—'* It was a point in the charge against Origen that his lan- 
guage seemed to involve an exclusion of the Holy Spirit from nature, and a limitation 
of his activity to the church. The whole of life is certainly his. And yet, because his 
special attribute is holiness, it is in rational natures, which alone are capable of holi- 
ness, that he exerts his special Influence. A special inbreathing of the divine Spirit 
gave to man his proffer being." See 6«il 2: 7— " Jehorah God . . . bnath«d into his noBtiils ttte bnaUi 
of life; and man become a living soul"; John 3:8 — " The Spirit breatheth where it inll . . . lo is every one that ia 
bom of the Spirit." E. H. Johnson, on The Offices of the Holy Spirit, in Bib. Sac, July, 1892 : 
381-382 — "Why is he specially called the Holy, when Father and Son are also holy, 
unless because ho produces holiness, i. e., makes the holiness of God to be ours Individ- 
unlly ? Christ is the principle of collectivism, the Holy Spirit the principle of individ- 
ualism. The Holy Spirit shows man the Christ in him. God above all— Father ; God 
through all - Son ; God in all - Holy Spirit ( Kph. 4 : 6 ).*' 

The doctrine of the Holy Spirit has never yet been scientifically unfolded. No treatise 
on it has appeared comparable to Julius MQller's Doctrine of Sin, or to I. A. Domer's 
History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. The progress of doctrine in the past 
has been marked by successive stages. Athanasius treated of the Trinity ; Augustine 
of Bin ; Anselm of the atonement; Luther of Justification; Wesley of regeneration; 
and each of those ud foldings of doctrine has been accompanied by religious awaken- 
ing. We still wait for a complete discussion of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and 
believe that widespread revivals will follow the recognition of the omnipotent Agent 
in revivals. On the relations of the Holy Spirit to Christ, see Owen, in Works, 8 : 162- 
159 ; on the Holy Spirit's nature and work, see works by Faber, Smeaton, Tophel, G. 
Campbell Morgan, J. D. Robertson, Biederwolf ; also C. E. Smith, The Baptism of Fire; 
J. D. Thompson, The Holy Comforter ; Bushnell, Forgiveness and Law, last chapter ; 
Bp. Andrews, Works, 8 : 107-400; James S. Candllsh, Work of the Holy Spirit ; Bedford, 
Vox Dei ; Andrew Murray, The Spirit of Christ ; A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit ; 
Kuyper, Work of the Holy Spirit ; J. E. Cumraing, Through the Eternal Spirit ; Lech- 
ler, Lcbre vom Heiligcn Gciste ; Arthur, Tongue of Fire ; A. H. Strong, Philosophy and 
Religion, 250-258, and Christ in Creation, 297-313. 

3. Generation and procession consistent with equality. 

That the Sonship of Christ is eternal, is intimated in Psahn 2:7. " This 
day have I begotten thee " is most naturally interpreted as the declar- 
ation of an eternal fact in the divine nature. Neither the incarnation, the 
baptism, the transfiguration, nor the resurrection marks the beginning of 
Christ's Sonship, or constitutes him Son of God. These are but recogni- 
tions or manifestations of a preexisting Sonship, inseparable from his God- 
hood. He is **boni before every creature" (while yet no created thing 
existed — see Meyer on Col. 1 : 15 ) and ** by the resurrection of the dead" 
is not made to be, but only '* declared to be," ** according to the Spirit of 
holiness" (= according to his divine nature) **the Son of God with 
power " ( see Philij^pi and Alford on Rom. 1:3, 4). This Sonship is unique 
— not predicable of, or shared with, any creature. The Scriptures inti- 
mate, not only an eternal generation of the Son, but an eternal procession 
of the Spirit. 

P8alm2:7 — "I willtelloftiiedeCTee: Jehoyah said unto me, Thoa art mj Son; Thii daylluTS bagottan thte ** ; 
see Alexander, Cora, in Uko ; also Com. on lcU13 : 33 — ** * To-day ' refers to the date of the 
decree itself ; but this, as a divine act, was eternal, — and so must be the Sonship which 
it affirms." Phllo says that ** to-day " with God means ** forever." This begetting of 
which the Psalm speaks is not the resurrection, for while Paul in ids 13 : 33 refers to this 
Psalm to establish the fact of Jesus* Sonship, he refers in lots 13 : 34, 35 to another Psalm, 
the siztaentb, to establish the fact that this Son of God was to rise from the dead. Christ 
Is shown to be Son of God by his incarnation (Hab. 1:5, 6 — "when lie again bringeth in theiintbani 
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!itottevarUk«Mitk,iiidletilltlwaag«lsofGodwonhiphiB''),his baptisai(IUt3:17 — "TUtismybdored 
Soi " X hifl transflcruratioD ( Mat 17 : 5 — "TkiiismybaloTadSoa" ), his ro3urrootion ( ietslS :3i 35 — 
*nflimo«niii(thalhen MdkijD ap from the detd ... he mith also in another paalm, Thou vilt not give thy lolj Ont 
\» Mt eorrqtiflB " ). CoL 1 : 15 — " the flzvtboni of all ereatioa '* — vprnroroKot naatf^ KTiactof — *' begotten 
first before all creation '* ( Julius MUller, Proof-texts, U ) ; or ** first-born before every 
creature, i. e., begotten, and that antecedently to everything that was created ^' ( Elli- 
oott. Com. in Uk'o ). ** Herein " ( says Luthardt, CX>mpcnd. Dofrmatik, 81, on CoL 1 : 15 )** is 
indicated an antcmundune origin from Ood — a relation internal to the divine nature." 
Lightfoot, on CoL 1 .- 15, gays that in Rabbi Bechai God is called the '* priinogenitus mundU** 

On Roffl.l:4 {6pt<rdfyroi— *' manifested to be the mighty Son of Ood") see Lange's 
Com., notes by Sohaff on pages 56 and 61. Bruce, Apologetics, 404— *' The resurrection 
was the actual introduction of Christ into the full possession of divine Sonship so far as 
thereto belonged, not only the inner of a holy spiritual essence, but also the outer of an 
existence In power and heavenly glory.** Allen, Jonathan Edwards, 353, 354 — ** Calvin 
waves a(*ide eternal generation as an * absurd fiction.* But to maintain the deity of 
Christ merely on the ground tliat it is essential to his making an adequate atonement 
for sin, is to involve the rejection of his deity if ever the doctrine of atonement 
becomes obnoxious. . . . Such was the process by which, in the mind of the last cen- 
tury, the doctrine of the Trinity was undermined. Not to ground the distinctions of 
the divine essence by some immanent eternal necessity was to make easy the denial of 
what has been culled the ontologicul Trinity, and then the rejection of the economical 
Trinity was not difficult or far away." 

If Wcstcott and Hort's reading 6 ^oKOYciaif ecdc," the onlj begotten God," in John 1:18, is correct, 
we have a new proof of Christ's eternal Sonship. Meyer explains cavroO in Rom.8:3 — 
"God, lending his own Son," as an allusion to the metaphjrslcal Sonship. That this Sonship is 
unique, is plain fromJohnl:14, 18 — "the onlj begotten from the Father . . . the onlj begotten Son who ii in 
the besom of the Father ' ' ; Rom; 8 : 32 — " his own Son " ; GaL 4 • 4 — " sent forth His Son " ; r/. Ptot. 8 : 22-31 — " When 
he marked oat the foundations of the earth ; Then I was bj him as a muter workman " ; 3C : 4 — " Who hiUh established all 
the ends of the earth? ¥hat is his name, and what is his son's name, if then knowest?" The eternal procession 
of the Spirit seems to be implied in John 15: 26 — "the Spirit oftnth which prooeedeth from the Father** 
— see Wcstcott, Bib. Com., in hteo ; Heb. 9 : 14 — " the eternal Spirit.' ' Wcstcott here says that 
vapd (not e$) shows that the reference is to the temporal mission of the Holy Spirit, not 
to the eternal procession. At the same time he maintains that the temporal corres- 
ponds to the eternal. 

The Scripture terms 'generation' and 'procession/ as applied to the 
Son and to the Holy Spirit, are but approximate expressions of the truth, 
and we are to correct by other declarations of Scripture any imperfect 
impressions which we might derive solely from them. We use these terms 
in a si>ecial sense, which we explicitly state and define as excluding all 
notion of inequality between the persons of the Trinity. The eternal gen- 
eration of the Son to which we hold is 

( a ) Not creation, but the Father's communication of himself to the 
Son. Since the names, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are not applicable to 
the divine essence, but are only applicable to its hypostatical distinctions, 
they imply no derivation of the essence of the Son from the essence of 
the Father. 

The error of the Nicene Fathers was that of explaining Sonship as derivation of 
essence. The Father cannot impart his essence to the Son and yet retain it. The 
Father is fona trinitatiSt not fonn deitatis. See Shedd, Hist. Doot., 1 : 308-311, and Dogm, 
Theol., 1 : 287-299 ; p^r contra^ see Bib. Sac, 41 : 698-760. 

( 6 ) Not a commencement of existence, but an eternal relation to the 
Father, — there never having been a time when the Son began to be, op 
when the Son did not exist as God with the Father. 

If there had been an eternal sun, it is evident that there must have been an eternal 
sunlight also. Yet an eternal sunlight must have evermore proceeded from the sun. 
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When Cyril was aakod whether the Son existed before generation, he answered : ** The 
gtmvmtUm of the Bon did not precede his eziBtence, but ht always existed, and that by 
generation/* 

(c) Not an act of the Father's will, but an internal necesedty of the 
divine natures — so that tlio Son ihuo more dei>entlent upon the Father than 
till) Father iH d(^i)ondout upon the Son, and so that, if it be consistent with 
diiity to 1m3 Father, it is e<iually consistent with deity to be Son. 

Tlift nun 1m uh dependent ii)>on the sunlight as the sunlight is upon the sun ; for with- 
out Muiillicht the sun Is no true sun. 80 God the Father is as dependent upon God the 
Ht$tu tt« <io<l the Hon 1m dei>endent upon God the Father; for without Son the Father 
would \iii no true Father. To say thataseity belongs only to the Father is logically Arian- 
Isni and HiitHinllnationiMm proiwr, for it implies a subordination of the essence of the 
Htm f-41 IIm» Father. KHMcntial subordination would be inconsistent with equality. See 
Ttioiiinalim, rhrlsti I'rrHon und Werk, 1 :115. Palmer, Theol. Definitions, ftfi, 67, says 
that FalhiT — lndoiHMidont life; Son lM>got ten— independent life voluntarily brought 
under IImiIIuJIoiih; Hplrlt — iitxiessary eon»e<iuenoeof existence of the other two. . . . 
The wonlM and lutlons whereby we clesign to affect others are " begotten." The atmos- 
phere of iiiHSMUK'louK Inlluonoe is not '* begotten,'* but " proceeding.'* 

(ft) Not. a relatit m in any way analogous to physical derivation, but a life- 
innvi^tiHfiit of the iliviiio nutans in virtue of which Fatlier, Son, and Holy 
I4|ilnt, wlilli» tM|ual in ohmimioo and dignity, stand to each other in an order 
of |M<f'woiialiiy, olllei% and operation, and in \nrtuo of which the Father 
workH ihrnuKh iliti Hon, and tlio Father and the Son through the Spirit. 

Th«» nulHirdlnntloii of the ittrmm of the Son to the pcr»m of the Father, or in other 
iriif d« «n oiiliT of iHM'NonulUy. ollU-e, and o|H«ration which permits the Father to be 
offlrliilly fit Ml I llM'Mon MetMuul, and the Spirit third, Ls piTfectly consistent wit h equality. 
|«ilof My IM Mol- iHM««iMurlly MUperlorlty. The possibility of an order, which yet involves 
ittt Utt^*tun\\\ y, Miiiy l»e UIumI rate<l by the relation bt»twet»n man and woman. In office 
fMMM l« ftinl Hiid woiiiHiiMtMMind, luit Woman's Houl is worth as much as man's: see ICor. 
II . M " Ufl Iim4 (if cvarj nwn ti Ohriit ; and th« it(«d of the woman ii the nuin : and the head of Christ is Gol" On 
Mh 1 4 M " t<>* l^*^*' I" |r«aUr than I " hih* Westeott, Rib. Com., in loco, 

|f,#l**i»idM.oiiiMiiviifhii»Moii the Trinity (iHllttMl by Smyth ), 22— "In the Son the whole 
di>M ¥ »•••'• «•"» ^ '••" '•'•' KullM'r Im hm It w»»rt> rejK^at^Hl or duplicated. Everything in the 
ffMllii't I" i<>|M>iilo<l or oi|iii«NMiMl again, and that fully, so that there is properly no 
lMr«>»l"(liy " l<l<lwMiilM, ICMMMy on the Trinity (tslit^Ml by Fisher), 11(>-U6— "The Father 
|« ||i». hilU MiiliMlnliiiu ill the pHiiie, unorlglnatiNl, and most al>8olute manner, or the 
M»<M r ••• •'*• ••••""• e*l«tiMii«e, The Son Im the IMty generated by God's understanding, 
1,1 iiM vltm 'III 1<I< II of liliiiM«lf and MultMlMtlUK in that Idea. The Holy Ohost is the Deity 
miliMlMilMii III M« I, 01 llinilh luoeMM«MUH»ttowiiiK out and breathed forth in God's infinite 
lofi> loiimltloliMli* III hliiuM'ir. And 1 lu'lleNe the whole divine eescuce does truly and 
«||mMm< li^ miiIihIhI ImiMi In the dhliie hl«>u and in the divine Love, and each of them are 
l<iii|»».i Iv dlMHiHl peiaiiiiH. . . . We tliid no other attrilmtes of which it is said in Script- 
j,,,, iiimI Mm » iiio Ooil, III Hint tloti In tlu\v, but Aoyot and aYoirTj, the Reason and the 
|.iMi' i'l H<«i|, l.liilil mil lirliiM illtTei-eiit fi-oiii HtHiMon. . . . l^nderstanding- may be pred- 
|i.«h»l "' ••••" ' "^" ' " •" ""' '* blind Love. . . . The Father has Wisdom or Reason 
|iw I In- i^i'i' " ••• '"»• ••• •'"•• • • • rndei-Mtaiidlnir Ih In the Holy Spirit, because the Son is 
Hi hlio ' ^*^ '•' Idwiiidn A. I'MiH drrlai"ed etrriml generation to be "eternal non- 
HMtMi-, lO"^ '** IImmimIiI hi liiiM^ liid I'MwardM'M unpublished Essay on the Trinity for 
IHHIM (i-iiiH hi iiiii»i> II IuiihIiI llilNilootrlne. 

•| III Mi'»v 'I'l •iiuiiii'iil MilhrluiMt HMt»,liut not iWf»K. We frankly recognize an eternal 
unlii'i iHii*il'"" **' * '**'**' li> Ihe hilhrr, but Nvt« maintain at the same time that this sub- 
_, II, ,,((11111 !•• •• "••IihmUmuIuui of order, otMe*s and operation, not a subordination of 
i4iui-ioi< ' iM.iMii.iM»M.ntiudl»'lliH', m«mIiU» nilnlt*terll8," E. G. Robinson : "An eternal 

ri.hi'Hil'"" •" ••' ' • "'lo H\ III! («leiiial Mulumilimtlon and <leiHMidenee. This seems to be 
\\\\% ii'liii***"' ' *'•" •'» '•'" iiio«t ortliiHlox of the AuKlloan writers, such as Pearson 
i I(,m«Imi liiil'irii tiiiliMHiiiiiilloii to the ratluM* is merely ofllclal, not essential.'* 
V\(il(\t^(iJiM|Li!^'^^*'* ***' ***' " riie nuly Trinitarians by eternal Sonship meant, 
^^ kMi^BBMi Vt*l'y Hul ui e or Uelty to Itfeiue forth into visible expression. Thus 
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next, that this outward expression of God is not somethinfr other than God, but God 
himself, in a self-exprc^ssion as divine as the hidden Deity. Thus they answered Philip's 
cry, * ihov os the Pttber, sad it raffioetli os ' ( John 14 : 8 X and thus they affirmed Jesus' declaration, 
they secured Paul's faith that God has never left himself without witness. They meant, 
'k«tlMthatkM6aiiMluUhM6ath«Fkther'(Jokal4:9). . . . The Father is the Life transcendent, the 
divine Source, 'aboTv all'; the Son is the Life immanent, the divine Stream, 'throoghall' ; 
the Holy Spirit is the Life individualized, 'iBall'(KplL4:6). The Holy Spirit has been 
called * the executive of the Godhead.' " Whiton is here speakini^r of the economic Trin- 
ity ; but all this is even more true of the immanent Trinity. On the Eternal Sonship, 
see Weiss, Bib. TheoL N. T., 434. note ; Treffrey, Eternal Sonship of our Lord ; Prince- 
ton Essays, 1 : 30-56; Watson, Institutes, 1 : 630-577 ; Bib. Sac., 27 : 26S. On the proces- 
sion of the Spirit, see Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 900-304, and History of Doctrine, 1 : 387 ; 
Dick, Lectures on Theology, 1 : 347-350. 

The same principles upon which we interpret the declaration of Christ's 
eternal Sonsliip ai)ply to the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father 
through the Son, and show this to be not inconsistent with the Spirit's 
equal dignity and glory. 

We therefore only formulate truth which is concretely expressed in 
Scripture, and which is recognized by all ages of the church in hymns and 
prayers addressed to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, when we assert that in 
the nature of tlie one God there are three eternal distinctions, which are 
best described as j^ersons, and each of which is the proper and equal object 
of Christian worship. 

We are also warranted in declaring that, in virtue of these personal 
distinctions or modes of subsistence, God exists in the relations, respect- 
ively, first, of Source, Origin, Authority, and in this relation is the Father ; 
secondly, of Expression, Medium, Bevelation, and in this relation is the 
Son ; thirdly, of Aj^prehension, Accomplishment, Realization, and in this 
relation is the Holy Spirit 

John Owen, Works, 3 : 64-02— "The office of the Holy Spirit is that of concluding, 
completing, perfecting. To the Father we assign opera natura:; to the Son, opera 
gratiw procuratcv ; to the Spirit, opera gratuT- applicatw.^* All God's revelations are 
through the Son or the Spirit, and the jitter includes the former. Kuyper, Work of 
the Holy Spirit, designates the three offices respectively as those of Causation, Con- 
struction, Consummation ; the Father brings forth, the Son arranges, the Spirit per- 
fects. Allen, Jonathan Edwards, 365-373— " God is Life, Light, Love. As the Fathers 
rc^rarded Reason both in God and man as the personal, onmipresent second Person of 
the Trinity, so Jonathan Edwards regarded Love both in God and in man as the per- 
sonal, omnipresent third Person of the Trinity, Hence the Father is never said to love 
the Spirit as he is said to love the Son — for this love U the Spirit. The Father and the 
Son are said to love men, but the Holy Spirit is never said to love them, for love is the 
Holy Spirit. But why could not Edwards also hold that the Logos or divine Reason 
also dwelt in humanity, so that manhood was constituted in Christ and sliared with 
him in the consubstuntial image of the Father? Outward nature reflects God's light 
and has Christ in it,— why not universal humanity ? " 

Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 136, 202, speaks of ** 1. God, the Eternal, the 
Infinite, in his infinity, as himself ; 2. God, as self-expressed within the nature and 
faculties of man — body, soul, and spirit — the consummation and interpretation and 
revelation of what true manhood means and is, in its very truth, in its relation to God ; 
3. God, as Spirit of Beauty and HolincflS, which are himself present in things created, 
EUiimate and inanimate, and constituting in them their divine response to God ; con- 
stituting above all in created personalities the full reality of their personal response. 
Or again : 1. What a man is invisibly in himself ; 2. his outward material projection or 
expression as body ; and 3. the response which that which he is through his bodily 
utterance or operation makes to him, as the true echo or expression of himself," Mob- 
erly seeks thus to find in man's nature an analogy to the inner prooesses of the divine. 
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otberoen, this return, this love, is Spirit.** Hegrcl calls God ** the absolute Idea, the 
unity of Life and Cogrnition, the Universal that thinks itself and thinkin^ly rccosrnlzes 
itself in an infinite Actuality, from which, as its Immediacy, it no less disting'uishes 
itself again " ; see Schwegler, History of Philosophy, 321, 331. Hegrel's general doctrine 
is that the highest unity is to be reached only through the fullest development and 
reooncUation of the deepest and widest antagonism. Pure being is pure nothing ; we 
must die to live. Light is thesis. Darkness is antithesis. Shadow is synthesis, or union 
of both. Faith is thesis. Unbelief is antithesis. Doubt is synthesis, or union of both. 
Zweifel comes from ZweU as doubt from <vo. Hegel called Napoleon ''* ein Weltgeist zu 
Pferde ** — '* a world-spirit on horseback.'* Ladd, Introd. to Philosophy, Sp^ speaks of 
** the monotonous tit-tat-too of the Hegelian logic.*' Ruskin speaks of it as ** pure, 
definite, and highly finished nonsense.** On the Hegelian principle good and evil can- 
not be contradictory to each other ; without evil there could l>e no good. Stirling well 
entitled his exposition of the Hegelian Philosophy *'The Secret of Hegel," and his 
readers have often remarked that, if Stirling discovered the secret, he never made 
it known. 

Lord Coleridge told Robert Browning that he oould not understand all his poetry. 
" Ah, well," replied the poet, ** if a reader of your calibre understands ten per cent, of 
what I write, he ought to be content." When Wordsworth was told that Mr. Browning 
had married Miss Barrett, he said : '* It is a good thing that these two understand each 
other, for no one else understands them." A pupil once brought to Hcgrel a passage in 
the latter^s writings and asked for an interpretation. The philosopher examined it and 
replied: **When that passage was written, there were two who knew its meaning — 
God and myself. Now, alas I there is but one, and that is God." Heinrich Heine, speak- 
ing of the effect of Hegelianism upon the religious life of Berlin, says : ** I could 
accommodate myself to the very enlightened Christianity, filtrated from all supersti- 
tion, which could then be had in the churches, and which was free from the divinity 
of Christ, like turtle soup without turtle." When German systems of philosophy die, 
their ghosts take up their abode in Oxford. But if I see a ghost sitting in a chair and 
then sit down boldly in the chair, the ghost will take offence and go away. Hegel's 
doctrine of God as the only begotten Son Is translated in the Joum. Spec. Phj|los., 
15:305-404. 

The most satisfactory exposition of the analogy of subject, object, and subject-object 
is to be found in Shedd, History of Doctrine, l:3t>.>, note 2. See also Olshausen on 
John 1:1; H.N. Day, Doctrine of Trinity in Light of Recent Ps3'chology, in Princeton Rev., 
Sept. 1882 : 156-179 ; Morris. Philosophy and Christianity, 122-163. Moberly, Atonement 
and Personality, 174, has a similar analogy: 1. A man's invisible self; 2. the visible 
expression of himself in a ])icture or poem ; 3. the response of this picture or poem to 
himself. The analogy of the family is held to be even better, because no man's per- 
sonality is complete in itself ; husband, wife, and child are all needed to make perfect 
unity. Allen, Jonathan Edwards, 372, says that in the early church the Trinity was a 
doctrine of reason ; in the Middle Ages it was a mystery ; in the 18th century it was 
a meaningless or irrational dogma; again in the 19th century it l>ecomes a doctrine of 
the reason, a truth essential to the nature of God. To Allen's characterization of the 
stages in the history of the doctrine we would add that even in our day we cannot say 
that a complete exposition of the Trinity Is possible. Trinity is a unique fact, differ- 
ent aspects of which may be illustrated, while, as a whole, it has no analogies. The 
most we can say Is that human nature, in its processes and powers, points towards 
something higher than itself, and that Trinity in God is nec<led in order to constitute 
that perfection of being which man seeks as an object of love, worship and service. 

No one of these furnishes any proper analogue of the Trinity, since in 
no one of them is there found the essential element of tripersonality. Such 
illustrations may sometimes be used to. disarm objection, but they furnish 
no positive explanation of the mystery of the Trinity, and, unless carefully 
guarded, may lead to grievous error. 

2. The Doctrine of the Trinity is not self -contradictory. 

This it would be, only if it declared God to be three in the same numerical 
sense in which he is said to be one. This wo do not assert. We assert 
simply that the same God who is one with respect to his essence is three 
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with respect to the internal distinctions of that essence, or with resx>ect to 
the modes of his being. The possibility of this cannot be denied, except 
by assuming that the human mind is in all respects the measure of the 
divine. 

The fact that the ascending scale of life is marked by increasing differen- 
tiation of faculty and function should rather lead us to expect in the highest 
of all beings a nature more complex than our own. In man many faculties 
are united in one intelligent being, and the more intelligent man is, the 
more distinct from each other these faculties become ; until intellect and 
affection, conscience and will assume a relative independence, and there 
arises even the possibility of conflict between them. There is nothing irra- 
tional or self -contradictory in the doctrine that in Gk>d the leading functions 
are yet more markedly differentiated, so that they become personal, while 
at the same time these personalities are united by the fact that they each 
and equally manifest the one indivisible essence. 

Uuity is as essential to the Godhead as threeneas. The same God who in one respect 
is three, in another respect is one. We do not say that one God is three Gods, nor that 
one person is three persons, nor that three Gods are one God, but only that there is one 
God with three distinctions in his being. We do not refer to the faculties of man as 
furnishing any proper analogy to the persons of the Godhead ; we rather deny that 
man's nature furnishes any such analogy. Intellect, affection, and will in man are not 
distinct personalities. If they were personalized, they might furnish such an analogy. 
F. W. liobertson, Sermons, 3 : 58, speaks of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as best 
conceived under the figure of personalized intellect, affection and will. With this 
agrees the saying of Socrates, who called thought the soul's conversation with itself. 
See D. W. Simon, in Bib. Sac, Jan. 1887. 

Pi 86 : li ~ " Unite my heart to fear thy name " — intimates a complexity of powers in man, and 
a possible disorganization due to sin. Only the fear and love of God can reduce our 
faculties to order and give us peace, purity, and power. When William after along, 
courtship at length proposed marriage, Mary said that she ** unanimously consented." 
" Thou Shalt love the Lord thy God vith all thy heart, and vith aU thy tool, and vith aU thy strength, and vith all thy 
mind" ( Lttlce 10 : 27). Man must not lead a dual life, a double life, like that of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. The good life is the unified life. H. H. Bawden : " Theoretiailly, sym- 
metrical development is the complete criterion. This is the old Greek conception of 
the perfect life. The term which we translate * temperance ' or 'self-oontrol ' is better 
expressed by * whole-mindc^ness.' '* 

lUingworth, Personality Divine and Human, 64-80—** Our sense of divine personality 
culminates in the doctrine of the Trinity. Man's personality is essentially triune, 
because it consists of a subject, an object, and their relation. What is potential and 
unrealized triunity in man is complete in God. . , . Our own personality is triune, but 
it is a potential unrealized triunity, which is incomplete in itself and must go beyond 
itself for completion, as for example in the family. . . . But God's personality has 
nothing potential or unrealized about it. . . . Trinity Is the most intelligible mode of 
conceiving of God as personal." 

John Caird, Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, 1 :50, 80— **The parts of a stone are 
all precisely alike ; the parts of a skilful mechanism are all different from one another. 
In which of the two cases is the unity more real — in that in which there is an absence 
of distinction, or in that in which there is essential difference of form and function, 
each separate part having an individuality and activity of its own ? The highest 
unities are not simple but complex." Gordon, Christ of To-day, 106 — •*AI1 things and 
persons are modes of one infinite consciousness. Then it is not incredible that there 
should be three consciousnesses in God. Over against the multitudinous finite per- 
sonalities are three infinite personalities. This socialism in Deily may be the ground 
of human society." 

The phenomena of double and even of triple consciousness in one and the same indi- 
vidual confirm this view. This fact of more than one consciousness in a finite creature 
points towards the possibility of a threefold consciousness in the nature of God. 
Romanes, Mind and Motion, 102, intimates that the social organism, if it attained the 
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higheet lerel of psychical perfection, might be endowed with personality, and that it 
now has somethingr resembling it— phenomena of thought and conduct which com- 
pel US to ooncei\'e of families and communities and nations as having a sort of moral 
personality which Implies responsibility and accountability. *'The Zeitueint,** he 
■ays, ** Is the product of a kind of collective psychology, which is something other than 
the sum of all the individual minds of a generation." We do not maintain that any 
one of these fragmentary or collective consciousnesses attains personality in man, at 
least in the present life. We only maintain that they indicate that a larger and more 
complex life Is possible than that of which we have common experience, and that 
there is no necessary contradiction in the doctrine that in the nature of the one and 
perfect God there are three personal distinctions. R. II. Hutton : ** A voluntary self- 
revelation of the divine mind may be expected to reveal even deeper complexities of 
spiritual relations in his eternal nature and essence than are found to exist in our 
humanity— the simplicity of a harmonized complexity, not the simplicity of absolute 
unity." 

3. The doctrhic of the Trinity has important relations to other doc- 
trines. 

A. It is essential to any proper theism. 

Neither God's independence nor God's blessedness can l)e maintained 
upon grounds of absolute unity. Auti-triuitarianism almost necessarily 
makes creation indispensable to GoiVs perfection, tends to a belief in the 
eternity of matter, and ultimately leads, as in Mohammedanism, and in 
modem Judaism and Unitarianism, to Pantheism. ' * Love is an impossible 
exercise to a solitary being." Without Trinity we cannot hold to a living 
Unity in the Godhead. 

Brit, and For. Evang. Rev., Jan. 188S : 8E>-63 — " The problem is to And a perfect objec- 
tive^ congruous and fitting, for a perfect intelligence, and the answer is : * a perfect 
inUlliocnce.' " The author of this article quotes James Martincau, the Unitarian phi- 
losopher, as follows : ** There is only one resource left for completing the needful 
objectivity fur God, viz.t to admit in some form the coeval existence of matter, as the 
condition or medium of the divine agency or manifestation. (\Uling the proof [ of the 
absolute origination of matU^r] we are left with the divine cait^e, and the inatcricU c<m- 
dition of all nature, in eternal co-pn^sence and relation, as supremo object and rudi- 
mentary object." See also Martincau, Study, 1 : 405— *• In denying that a plurality of 
self-existences is possible. I mean to spealE only of self-existent cavM«, A self-existence 
which is not a cause is by no means excluded, so far as I can see, by a self-existence 
which to a cause ; nay, is even re<iuired for the exercise of its causality." Here we see 
that Martineau's Unitarianism logically drove him into Dualism. But God*s blessed- 
ness, upon this principle, requires not merely an eternal universe but an infinite uni- 
verse, for nothing less will afford fit object for an infinite mind. Yet a God who is 
necessarily bound to the universe, or by whose side a universe, which is not himself, 
eternally exists, is not infinite, independent, or free. The only exit from this difficulty 
Is in denying God*s self-consciousness and self-determination, or in other words, 
exchanging our theism for dualism, and our dualism for pantheism. 

E. H- Johnson, in Bib. S€U}., July, 1892 : 379, quotes from Oxenham's Catholic Doctrine 
of the Atonement^ i08, 100 — •* Forty years ago James Martincau wrote to George Maodon- 
ald : *" Neither my intellectual preference nor my moral admiration goes heartily with 
the Unitarian heroes, sects or productions, of any age. Ebionitcs, Arians, Socinians, 
all seem to me to contrast unfavorably with their opponents, imd to exhibit a type of 
thought far less worthy, on the whole, of the true genius of Christianity.* In his paper 
entitled A Way out of the Unitarian Controversy, Martincau says that the Unitarian 
worships the Father ; the Trinitarian worships the Son : * But he who is the Son in one 
creed is the Father in the other. . . . The two creedsare agreed in that which constitutes 
the pith and kernel of both. The Father is Ood in his primeval essence. But God, as 
manifested, is the Son.' ** Dr. Johnson adds : '' So Martincau, after a lifelong ser\'ice in 
a Unitarian pulpit and professorship, at length publicly accepts for truth the substance 
of that doctrine which, in common with the church, he hius found so prufltable, and 
tells Unitarians that they and we alike worship the Son, because all that we know of 
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God was revealed by act of the Son.'* After ho had reached his eigrhtieth year, Marti> 
neau withdrew from the Unitarian body, thougrh he never formally united with any 
Trinitarian church. 

H. C. Minton, in Princeton Rev., 1903 : 655-659, has quoted some of Martineau*8 most 
■icniflcant utterances, such as the followinir : *' The g'reat strength of the orthodox 
doctrine lies, no doubt, in the appeal it makes to the inward 'sense of sin,' — that sad 
weight whose burden oppresses every serious soul. And the great weakness of Uni- 
tarianism tias been its insensibility to this abiding sorrow of the human consciousness. 
But the orthodox remedy is surely the most terrible of all mistakes, viz., to get rid of 
the burden, by throwing it on Christ or permitting him to take it. . . . For myself I 
own that the literature to which I turn for the nurture and inspiration of Faith, Hope 
and Love Is almost exclusively the product of orthodox versions of the Christian 
religion. The Hymns of the Wesleys, the Prayers of the Friends, the Meditations of 
Law and Tauler, have a quickening and elevating power which I rarely feel in the 
bixjks on our Unitarian shelves. . . . Yet I can less than ever appropriate, or even 
Intellectually excuse, any distinctive article of the Trinitarian scheme of salvation.** 

Whiton, Gloria Patri, 2}-3d, socks to reconcile the two forms of belief by asserting 
that '* both Trinitarians and Unitarians are coming to regard human nature as essen- 
tiully one with the divine. The Niceno Fathers builded better than they knew, when 
thiry declared Christ honutoutdos with the Father. We assert the same of mankind.** 
Hut h«;re Whiton grnjs beyond the warrant of Scripture. Of none but the only begot- 
ten Htm can it be said that before Abraham was born he was, and that in him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily ( John 8: 57; Col. 2:9). 

I 'nitarianism has repeatedly demonstrated its logical insufficiency by this ** facilis 
d«w«jf;nNUN A vorno," this lapse from theism into pantheism. In New England the high 
Artanism of Channing degenerated into the half-fledged pantheism of Theodore Parker, 
an^l the fuil-fifHlged pantheism of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Modem Judaism is pan- 
thf'lNtic in its philosophy, and such also was the later Arabic philosophy of Mohammo- 
dafiltim. Hingle [lersonallty is felt to be insufficient to the mind's conception of Abso- 
lut<' I'ljrfectlon. We shrink from the thought of an eternally lonely God. " We take 
r«rfugo in the t(;rm *Goilhead.* The literati find relief in speaking of *tho gods.'" 
TwtmUm ( translaU>d in IJib. Sac, 3 : 502 ) — " There may bo in polytheism an element of 
truth, though dlHilgurcd and misunderstood. John of Damascus boasted that the 
rhrifftlan Trinity stood midway tietween the abstract monotheism of the Jews and the 
Id/ilatrouM |»oIyth«;Um of the Grocics." Twosten, quoted in Shcdd, Dogm. Theology, 
I ; 28ft — • Tiiere is a irA»jp«uMa in God. Trinity does not contradict Unity, but only that 
mtHtMriiuum wlilr'h is inconHlstent with the living plenitude and blessedness ascribed to 
G'fd In Hcripturc, and which Go<l possesses in himself and independently of the finite.'* 
H\uu]ti hliiiiwflf nnnarks: *' The attempt of the Deist and the Socinian to construct the 
d/i/rtrlrMtof divine IJuitu is a failure, because it fails to const met the doctrine of the 
dtvlfMi J'trmufUUy. It contends by implication that God can be self-knowing as a 
utttltUi nnhii'tri nioroly, without an object ; without the distinctions involved in the sub- 
jtuii rjfiiUuuvlntlnK, the object coiiteinplated, and the perception of the identity of both." 

hiHM/tu, ynUh of tlHJ GosjK'l, 76 — " (io<l is no sterile and motionless unit." Bp. Phil- 
Ufrtt MfM/kn: " L'nltJirlanlHm has got the notion of God as tight and individual as it is 
inm^ihUi Ut niMki! It, and Is dying of its meagre Deity." Unitarianism is not the doctrine 
of itiui G</d - for the Trinltariiin holds to this ; it is rather theunipersonallty of thisono 
(itH\. TImi 'II V Ine nature dirmunds either an eternal Christ or an eternal creation. Dr. 
t 'nltUoru, iUtt ITnltarliin, of Hyracuse, therefore consistently declares that ** Nature and 
/i/^l HnttUi^mttui'." It is the old worship of Haul and Ashtaroth -^ the deification of 
tHtwtr ttii'l |»l<*Mi»ijr«5. For *' Nature" includes everything— all bad impulses as well as 
lft,4,^t. yvutm a MMin dlm;overs gravity, he has not discovered God, but only one of the 
ftmuif'-nlHliiHm ttt (iofl. 

0'/rd//ri, r'hrht of To-day, 112 — ** The supreme divinity of Jesus Christ is but the 
Uh^t n\yh n«f»n?««lon in liunmn history of the great law of difference in identity that 
tutm Ihi'inyiU flu* « iiflre urilverw' luidthat has itsliomt? in the heart of the Godhead." 
^.^tit .Utium yn^'uuiu Clarke, in his Orthodoxy, its Tmtlis and Errors, 438, admits that • 
" lUt^tK l« HO i'Mmnnui trnlh hidden in tliei«lea of the Trinity. While the church doo- 
Ifiiu ,\ii t vtty for III whleh It has tiiken, has failed to sjitlsfy the human intellect, the 
Iniiii'nii U*Hil him eliiiig to the 8ul»8tan<<> contained in them all.'» Wijliam Adams 
Uinwu . " If God !•* I»y nature love, he must !»e by nature social. FatherhocKl and Son- 
ffhlf' Mi»i«» I*" liiimiiiieiif. in him. In him the limitations of finite pei-sonaUty ore 
finmi^iut," Hut Dr. Ilrown wrongly adds: " Not the mysteries of God's being, aslw is 
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in himaclf, but as he Is rovealtMi, arc opcntxl to us in this doctrine." Similarly P. S. 
Moxom : '* Ido not know how it is possible to predicate any moral quality of a person 
who is absolutely out of relation to other persons. If God were eoneeivod of as solitary 
in the universe, he eouW not be ehuracteriaMi as rijf hteous." liut Dr. Moxom erron- 
eously thinks that these other moral pers4)nalitie8 must be outside of God. We main- 
tain that rifirhteousness, like love, wxiuires only plurality of persons within the 
God-head. See Thoma^iius, Christi Person und Werk, 1 : 106, 150. For the pantheistic 
Tiew, see Strauss, Glaubenslehro, 1 : 4(2-524. 

W. L. Walker, Christian Theism. 317, «iuotes Dr. l*aul Cams, Primer of Philosophy, 
101 ~ " Wo cannot even conceive of God without uttributiag trinity to him. An abso- 
lute unity would be non-existence. God, If thought of as real and active, involves 
an antithesis, which may I jc formulated as God and World, or iiatura naturans and 
natura naturata^ or in some other way. This antithesis implies already the trinity-con- 
ception. When we think of God, not only as that which is eternal and immutable in 
existence, but also as that which changres, flri*ow8, and evolves, we cannot escape the result 
and we must progress to a triune God-idea. The conception of a God-man, of a Savior, 
of God revealed in evolution, briDKS out the antithesis of God Father and God Son, and 
the very conception of this ndation implies God the Spirit that proceeds from both.*' 
This confession of an economic Trinity is a rational one only as it implies a Trinity 
immanent and eternal. 

B. It is essential to any proper revelation. 

If there be no Trinity, Christ is not God, and cannot perfectly know or 
reveal Ood. Christiiiuity is no hjnger the one, all-inclusive, and final reve- 
lation, but only one of many conflicting and comi)eting systems, each of 
which has its portion of trutli, but also its portion of error. So too with 
the Holy Spirit. * * As God can bo revealed only through God, so also can 
he be ai)propriated only through God. If the Holy Spirit be not God, 
then the love and self-communication of God to the human soul are not a 
reality." In other words, without the doctrine of the Trinity we go back 
to mere natund religion and the far-off God of deism, — and this is ulti- 
mately exchanged for pantheism in the way already mentioned. 

Martensen, Dogmatics, 104 ; Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 156. If Christ be 
not God, he cannot perfectly know himself, and his testimony to himself has no inde- 
pendent authority. In prayer the Christian has practical evidence of the Trinity, and 
can see the value of the doctrine ; for he comes to God the Father, pleading: the name 
of Christ, and tuutrht how to pray aright by the Holy Spirit. It is impossible to Iden- 
tify the Father with either the Son or the Spirit. See Rom. 8 : 27 —" he that seareheth the hetrta 
[ i. e., God ] knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, because he maketh intarcessioa for the saints according to the will of 
God." See also Godet on John 1 : 18 — " No man hath seen God at anj time ; the onij begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him " ; notice here the rehition between 6 uy and i^rfy^aaTo. 
Napoleon I : " Christianity says with simplicity, * No man hath seen God, except God.* " 
John 16 : 15 — " A 11 things whatsoeTer the Father hath are mine : therefore said I, that he taketh of mine, and shall daolazv it 
onto you " ; here Christ claims for himself all that belong to God, and then declares that 
the Holy Spirit shall reveal him. Only a divine Spirit can do this, even as only a divine 
Christ can put out an unpresumptuous hand to take all that belonfl^ to the Father. 
See also Westcott, on John 14 : 9 — "he that hath seen me hath seen the Father ; how sajest thou, Show us th« 
Father?" 

The aflrnostic is perfectly correct In his conclusions, if there be no Christ, no medium 
of communication, no principle of revelation in the Godhead. Only the Son has revealed 
the Father. Even Koyce, in his Spirit of Modem Philosophy, speaks of the existence 
of an infinite Self, or Logos, or World-mind, of which all individual minds are parts or 
bits, and of whose timeless choice we pariake. Some such principle in the divine 
nature must be assumed, If Christianity is the complete and suflScient revelation of 
God's will to men. The Unitarian view regrards the religion of Christ as only ** one of 
the day's works of humanity " — an evanescent moment In the ceaseless advance of the 
race. The Christian on the other hand regards Christ as the only Revealer of God, the 
only God with w^hom we have to do, the final authority in rt^ligion. the source of all 
truth and the Judge of all mankind. "Hearen and earth shall passawaj, but mj words shall not pass 
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Avaj " ( Hat. 24 : 35 ). The rcsurreotion of Just and unjust shall be his work ( ^okn 5 : 28 X and 
future retribution shall be " tk« wntli of the Lamb " ( Her. 6 : 16 ). Sinoe God never thiuks, says, 
or does any thingr, except througrh Christ, and since Christ does his work in human 
hearts only throug^h the Holy Spirit, we may conclude that the doctrine of the Trinity 
is essential to any proper revelation. 

p C. It is essential to any proper redemption. 

- If God be absolutely and simply one, there can be no mediation or atone- 
ment, since between God and the most exalted creature the gulf is infinite. 
Ohrist cannot bring us nearer to God than he is himself. Only one who is 
God can reconcile us to God. So, too, only one who is God can purify our 
souls. A God who is only unity, but in whom is no plurality, may be our 
Judge, but, so far as we can see, cannot be our Savior or our Sanctifier. 

** God is the way to himself.** ^* Nothing human holds grood before God. and nothin^r 
but God himself can satisfy God." The best method of arguing with Unitarians, there- 
fore, is to rouse the sense of sin ; for the soul that has any proper conviction of its sins 
feels that only an infinite Redeemer can ever save it. On the other hand, a slight esti- 
mate of sin is logrically connected with a low view of the dignity of Christ. Twesten, 
translated in Bib. Sac, 8 : 510 — '* It would seem to be not a mere accident that Pclagi- 
anism, when logically carried out, as for example among the Socinians, has also always 
led to Unitarianism." In the reverse order, too, it is manifest that rejection of the 
deity of Christ must tend to render more superficial men's views of the sin and guilt 
and punishment from which Christ came to save them, and with this to deaden religious 
feeling and to cut the sinews of all evangelistic and missionary eifort (Jolal2:44;I«b. 
10:26). See Arthur, on the Divinity of our Lord in relation to his work of Atonement, 
In Present Day Tracts, 6 : no. 35; Ellis, quoted by Watson, Xheol. Inst., 23; Gunsaulus, 
Transflg. of Christ, 13 — *' We have tried to see God in the light of nature, while he said : 
*In tkj light ihall ve see light ' ( Pi. 36 : 9 )." We should see nature in the light of Christ. Eter- 
nal life is attained only through the knowledge of God in Christ ( John 16 : 9 ). Hence to 
accept Christ is to accept God ; to reject Christ is to turn one*s back on God : John 12: 44 

— "HothAthelioTethonma^belieTethnotonmo, but on him that lant me": Heb.l0:26^ 29— "thttro nmainoth no 
mors ABtcrilioo fur dn . . . . [ for him ] who hath trodden under fiwt the Son of God." 

In The Heart of Midlothian, Jeanie Deans goes to London to secure pardon for her 
sister. She cannot in her persant attire go direct to the King, for he will not receive 
her. She goes to a Scotch housekeeper in London ; through him to the Duke of Argyle ; 
through him to the Queen ; through the Queen she gets pardon from the King, whom 
she never sees. This was mediteval mediatorship. But now we oome directly to Christ, 
ttnd this suffices us, because he is himself God ( The Outlook ). A man once went into 
the cell of a convicted murderer, at the request of the murderer's wife and pleaded 
with him to confess his crime and accept Christ, but the murderer refused. The seem- 
ing dergjonan was the Governor, with a pardon which ho had designed to bestow in 
case he found the murderer penitent. A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 86 — "I have 
heard that, during our Civil War, a swaggering, drunken, blaspheming officer insulted 
and almost drove from the dock at Alexandria, a plain unoffending man in citizen's 
dress; but I have also heard that that same officer turned pale, fell on his knees, and 
begged for mercy, when the plain man demanded his sword, put him under arrest and 
made himself known as General Grant. So we may abuse and reject the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and fancy that we can ignore his claims and disobey his commands with 
impunity : but it will seem a more serious thing when we find at the last that he whom 
we have abused and rejected is none other than the living God before whose Judgment 
bar we are to stand." 

Henry B. Smith began life under Unitarian influences, and had strong prejudices 
against evangelical doctrine, especially the doctrines of human depravity and of the 
divinity of Christ. In his Senior year in College he was converted. Cyrus Hamlin 
says : *' I regard Smith's conversion as the most remarkable event in Collie in my 
day.'* Doubts of depravity vanished with one glimpse into his own heart ; and doubts 
about Christ's divinity could not hold their own against the confession : '* Of one thing 
I feel assiured : I need an infinite Savior." Here is the ultimate strength of Trinitarian 
doctrine. When the Holy Spirit convinces a man of his sin, and brings him -face to 
face with the outraged holiness and love of God, he is moved to cry from the depths of 
his soul : *' Nona but an infinite Savior can ever save me I ^* Only In a divine Christ— 
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Christ /or us upon the Cross, and Christ in us by his Spirit— can the convicted soul find 
peai*«? and n»st. And so every revival of true religrion grlvos a new Impulse to the Trini- 
tarian dtxjtrine. Henry B. Smith wrote In his later life: "When the doctrine of the 
Trinity was al»and(me<U other articles of the faith, such as the atonement and regener- 
ation, have almost always followed, by logical necessity, as, when one draws the wire 
from a necklace of gems, the gems all fall asunder." 

D. It is essential to any proper moilel for human life. 

If there l>o no Trinity immanent in the divine nature, then Fatherhood 
in God has had a beginning and it may have an end ; Sonship, moreover, 
is no longer a perfection, but an imi)erfection, orilained for a temporary 
puq)08e. But if fatherly giving and filial receiving are eternal in God, 
then the law of love re(iuires of us conformity to God in both these respects 
as the highest dignity of our being. 

See Hutton, Essays,! : 232— "The Trinity tells us something of God*s absolute and 
essential nature ; not simply what he is to im, but what he is in him»clf. If Christ is the 
eternal Son of the Father, God is indeed and in essence a Father ; the social nature, the 
spring of love is of the very essence of the eternal Being ; the communication of life, 
the reciprocation of affection dates from b(ryond time, belongs to the very being of God. 
The Unitarian idea of a solitary G<h1 profoundly affects our conception of God, reduces 
it to mere power, identifies God with abstract cause and thought. Love is grounded 
in power, not power in love. The Father is merged in the omniscient and omnipotent 
genius of the universe." Hence 1 John 2:23 — "WhoM«T«rdeiu«th the Sod, the ame hath noltke Father." 
D'Arcy, Idealism and Theology, 304 — "If G(xl be simply one great person, then we 
have to think of him as waiting until the whole process of creation has been accom- 
plished before his love can find an object upon which to bestow itsc>lf. His love belongs, 
in that case, not to his inmost essence, but to his relation to some of his creatures. The 
w( irds ' God is loTe ' ( 1 John 4:8) become a rhetorical exaggeration, rather than the expres- 
sion of a truth about the divine nature." 

Hutton, Essays, 1 : 239 — '* We net^d also the inspiration and help of a perfect filial 
will. We cannot conceive of the Father as sharing in that dependent attitude of spirit 
which is our chief spiritual want. It is a Father's perfection to originate— a Son's to 
receive. We need sympathy and aid in this receptive lite ; hence, the help of the true 
Son. Humility, self-saeriticcs submission, are heavenly, eternal, divine. Christ's filial 
life is the root of all filial life in us. See 6«L 2 : 19, 20 — " it ii no longer I that Uto, bat Christ hretk 
in me : and that life which I now Uto in the fleih I Uto in fiutii, the fiuth which is in the Son of God, who lored m«, and gart 
himself up for me." Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, The Spiritual Order, 2;J3—'* There is 
nothing degrading in this dejH'ndence, for we share it with the eternal Son.*' Gore, 
Incarnation, 162 — " God can limit himself by the conditions of manho<»d, because the 
Godhead contains in itself eternally the prototype of human self-sacrifice and self- 
limitation, for God is love.^* On the practical lessons and uses of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, see Pre«b. and lief. Rev., Oct. 1902: 62+-550— art. by R. M. Edgar; also sermon 
by Ganse, in South Church lA'Ctures, 300-310. On the doctrine in general, see Robie, in 
Rib. Sac, 27 ; 262-289 ; Pease, Phiiosof^hy of Trinitarian Doctrine ; N. W. Taylor, Revealed 
Theology, 1 : 1S3 ; Schultz, Lchre vender Gottheit Chrlsti. 

On heathen trinities, sec Rib. Repos., 6:116; Christlieb, Mod. Doubt and Christian 
Relief, 200,267 — ** Lao-tae says, 000 R. C, 'Tao, the intelligent principle of all being, is 
by nature one ; the first begat the second; both tofirether begat the third ; these three 
made ail things.' " The Egyptian triad of Abydos was Osiris, Isis his wife, and Horus 
their Son. Rut these were no true persons ; for not only did the Son proceed from the 
Father, but the Father pro<retMicd from the Son ; the Egyptian trinity was pantheisUo 
In its meaning. See Renouf, H ibbert Lectures, 29 ; Rawlinson, Religions of the Ancient 
World, 46, 47. The Trinity of the Vedas was Dyaus, Indra, Agni. Derived from the 
three dimensions of space ? Or from the family— father, mother, son? Man creates 
God in his own image, and sees family life in the Godhead ? 

The Rrahman Trimurti or Trinity, to the members of which are given the names 
Rrahma, Vishnu, Siva — source, supporter, end — is a personification of the pantheistic 
All, which dwells equally in good and evil, In god and man. The three are represented 
in the three mystic letters of the syllable Om^ or Aum, and by the image at Elephanta 
of three heads and one body; see Hard wick, Christ and Other Masters, 1:276. The 
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(nf " (lbl.t4:Kl. The resurreotlon of Juatand unjust ihall be hiBwork (•okiSrlS), and 
future retribution abatl be ''tbivnliottbBUDb"{lji.t:H). SiDoeQod never tbinks, sajB, 
or does any thing, exoept through Cbriit, and since Christ does his work tn human 
hearts only through the Holy Spirit, we niay conclude that the doctrine of the Trinity 
laeaaentlBl to nny proper revelation. 

|) G. It IB eaaentiBl to an j proper redemptton. 

- If Ood be absolutelj &nd siinplj one, there can be no mediaitioD or atone- 
ment, since between God and the moat exalted creature tho gulf in infinite. 
Christ cannot bring ub nearer to Ood than ho is himself. Onlj one who is 
God oan reconcile ua to Ood. So, too, only one who is Go*l can purify our 
soula. A Ood who is only unity, but in whom ia no plurality, may be otir 
Judge, but, so far as we can see, oatmot be onr Savior or onr Sancti&er. 

"Ood lathe way to himaelf." '' Notblng human holds good before Ood, and nothing 
but Ood himself can satisfy Qod." The bestmetliod of arguing with Unitarians, there- 
fore, la to rouse the sense of sin ; (or the soul that has any proper conviction of Its sins 
feels that only an infiplte Redeemer oan ever save ft. On ihe other hand, a slight esti- 
mate of slo Is logically connected with a low view of Che dignity of Chrlat Tweaten, 
translated Id Bib. Sac, S; 610 — "It would seem to be not a mere accident that Pclagi- 
anlsm, when logically carried out, as for example among the Soclnians, has also always 
led to UnltarUmlsm." In the rovorae order, too. it la manifest that rejection of the 
deity of Christ muat tend to render more superficial men's views of the sin and guilt 
and punishment from which Christ came to save them, and with this to deaden re)lgious 
feeling and to cut the sinews of all ovangvllstio and missionary etfort ( Juki 12 : (4 ; lik, 
«:»). SeeArthur.outheDivlnltyofOur Lord In relation to his work of Atonement, 
In Present Day Tracts, S: no. SS; Eilla. quot4>d by Watson, Tbeol. lDat,23-. Qunaaulua, 
Transflg.ofCSirlst. 13 — "We have tried to see Ood in the light of cature, while he said: 
'Id tij 11^1 OiU n M light '( h. M : ) )." We should soe nature In the light of Chriat. Eter- 
nal life Is attained only through the knowledge of Oud in Chriat {Isbnll^S). Hence to 
accept Christ is to accept Ood; to reject Christ Is to turn one's back on Ood: JoLd12;U 

— "HaUuttialu>itk(niiiu,li(ll«itkiutEioua, tnl sb blM thai hdI lu " : Etb.lO:K It — "tkn mioHk us 
Bon 1 iHnlt* (ir ^ .... [torbim ] irkobiUi lnd<lmuidBrfHtU»SiH*tSgl" 

In The Heart of Hldiothlgo, Jeanle Deans goes to London to seoure pardon for her 
■Ister. She cannot In her persant attire go direct to the King, for he will not receive 
ber. She goeato a Scotch housekeeper In London; through him to the Duke of Argyle ; 
through him to the Queen ; through the Queen she gets pardon from the King, whom 
she never sees. This was medlieval medtatorshlp. But now we come directly to tArlst. 
hndthls suffices us, because he Is hlmaclf Ood (The Outlook). A man once went into 
the ocll of a convicted murderer, at the request of the murderer's wife and pleaded 
with him to confess his crime and accept Christ, but tho murderer refused. The seem- 
ing clergiuaan was the Governor, with a pardon which he hud designed to bestow In 
case he found the murderer penitent. A. H. Strong, Christ In Creation, 89— "I have 
heard that, during our Civil War.aswBgieriog. drunken, blaspheming oOcer insulted 
and almost drove from tho dock at Alexandria, a plain unotteadlng man in oltixen's 
dreaa; but I have also beard that that sainn nfhoer turned pale, fell on hla koeea, and 
ticgged for mercy, when the plain man dumundod bis sword, put bim under arrest and 
madoblmaelf known as Uonenil Qrant. So wo may abuse and reji'i.'t thi' Lord Ji 
CThrist, and fancy that we OLa Ignore bla claims and disobey hi:< coiiiinands with 
Impunity: but It wHlaecm a more serious thing when weBnd at the Icit^t that ho whom 
we have abused and rejected Is none other than the living God befoiv whose Judgment 
bar wo are to stand." 

Henry B. Sroltb began life under Unitarian Influences, and had strong preJudMa I 
against evangelical doctrine, catieclally the doctrines of human depravity and otlM 
divinity of Christ. In his Senior year in College he was coavert*<L Cyrua Han "" 
says: "I regard Smith's convorelon as tho most remarkable eveni (u College li 
day." Doubts of depravity vanlahed with one gUmpae Into bis own hvart ; and di 
about Christ's divinity eould not hold their own against the oonfesaldEi 
IfeelasBmed: 1 need an infinite Bavlor." Here Is the ultimate strerijiih of T; 
doctrine. When the Holy Spirit oonvln«a b man of his aln, and brings hlii)4 
faoo with the outraged holiness and love of Ood, he is moved to cry from ll 
hla soul: "None but an infinite Savior can ever save me 1" Only In adivlnaa 



CHAPTER III. 

THE DECREES OF GOD. 

I. Deftnition op Decrees. 

By the decrees of God we mean that eternal plan by which God has 
rendered certiiin all the events of the universe, past, present, and future. 
Notice in explanation that : 

( a ) The decrees are many only to our finite comprehension ; in their 
own nature they are but one plan, which embraces not only effects but also 
oauses, not only the ends to be secured but also the means needful to 
sumre them. 

In Rom. 8 :28 — "oallad Moording; to hii porpoie" — the many decrees for the salvation of many 
Individuals aru represented as forming but one purpose of God. WpL 1 :li — "fonordaiiMd 
Moording; to tha purpose of lum who vorketli til tkingt after tko ooonul of hii will " — notice again the word 
*' pnrpoM," in the singular. Iph. 3 : 11 — " aoeordin; to tho otanuJ porpote whioh ka purpoMd in Quvt Jam ou 
lori" This one pur|M)8o or plan of God includes both means and ends, prayer and its 
answer, labor and its fruit. Tyrolcse proverb: **God has his plan for every man.** 
Every man, as well as Jean Paul, is ^ der Elnzlge *' — the unique. There is a single plan 
which embraces all things ; '* we use the word ' decree * when we think of it partitlvely ** 
( Pepi>er ). See Hodge, Outlines of Theology, Ist ed., 165 ; 2d ed., 20U~ **rn fact, no event 
is isolated — to determine one involves determination of the whole concatenation of 
oau8<'8 and effects which constitutes the universe." The word ** plan '* is preferable to 
the word *' dci^rcH's," because ** plan" excludes the ideas of ( 1 ) plurality, ( 3 ) short-sight- 
edness, ( 3 ) arbitrariness, ( 4 ) compulsion. 

(6) The decrees, as the eternal act of an infinitely perfect will, though 
they have logical relations to each other, have no chronological relation. 
They are not therefore the result of deliberation, in any sense that implies 
short-sightedness or hesitancy. 

Logically, in God's decree the sun precedes tho sunlight, and the decree to bring into 
being a fath(>r precedes the decree that there shall bo a son. God decrees man before 
he decrees man's act ; he decrees the creation of man l)eforo he decrees man's existence. 
But there is no chronological succession. "Coniual" in Iph. l:ll~"tbe eoniuel of hii will "~ 
means, not deliberation, but wisdom. 

( c ) Since the will in which the decrees have their origin is a free will, 
the decrees are not a merely instinctive or necessary exercise of the divine 
intelligence or volition, such as pantheism supix>ses. 

It belongs to the perfection of God that he have a plan, and the best possible plan. 
Here is no necessity, but only the certainty that infinite wisdom will act wisely. God's 
decrees are not Gud ; they are not identical with his essence ; they do not flow from 
his being in the same necessary way in which the eternal Son proceeds from the eternal 
Father. There is free will in God, which acts with iullnite certainty, yet without neces- 
sity. To cull even the decree of salvation necessary is to deny grace, and to make an 
unf ree God. See Dick, Lectures on Theology, 1 : 355 ; lect. 34. 

{d) The decrees have reference to things outside of Qod. God does not 
decree to be holy, nor to exist as three i)erHons in one essence. 

Decrees are the preparation for external events — the embracing of certain things 
and acts in a plan. They do not lnc*lud(> those processes and operations within the God- 
head which have no reference to the universe. 

23 353 
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( e ) The decrees primarily respect the acts of God himself, in Creation, 
Providence, and Grace ; secondarily, the acts of free creatures, which he 
foresees will result therefrom. 

While we deny the assertion of Whcdon, that " the divine plan embraces only divine 
actions,*' we grant that God's plan has reference primarily to his own actions, and that 
the sinful acts of men, in particular, are the objects, not of a decree that God will 
efficiently produce them, but of a decree that God will permit men, in the exercise of 
their own free will, to produce them. 

(/) The decree to act is not the act. The decrees are an internal exer- 
cise and manifestation of the divine attributes, and are not to be confounded 
with Creation, Providence, and Bedemption, which are the execution of the 
decrees. 

The decrees are the first operation of the attributes, and the first manifestation of 
personality of which we have any knowledge within the Godhead. Thoy presuppose 
those essential acts or movements within the divine nature which we call generation 
and procession. They involve by way of consequence that execution of the decrees 
which we call Creation^ Providence, and Redemption, but they are not to be confounded 
with either of these. 

( ^ ) The decrees are therefore not addressed to creatures ; are not of the 
nature of statute law ; and lay neither compulsion nor obligation upon the 
wills of men. 

So ordering the universe that men %pUI pursue a given course of action is a very 
dilfercnt thing from declaring, ordering, or commanding that they ahaU. ** Oiur acts 
are in kccordanoe with the decrees, but not necessarily so— we can do otherwise and 
often should" ( Park). The Frenchman who fell into the water and cried : ** I will 
drown, — no one shall help me I '* was very naturally permitted to drown ; if he had 
said : ** I shall drown, —no one will help me I " he might perchance have called some 
friendly person to his aid. 

( A ) All human acts, whether evil or good, enter into the divine plan and 
so are objects of God's decrees, although God's actual agency with regard 
to the evil is only a permissive agency. 

No decree of God reads: **Tou shall sin.** For (l)no decree is addressed to you; 
( 2 ) no decree with respect to you says shail ; (8) God cannot cause sin, or decree to 
cause it. He simply decrees to create, and himself to act, in such a way that you will, 
of your own free choice, commit sin. God determines upon his own acts, foreseeing 
what the results will be in the free acts of his creatures, and so he determines those 
results. This permissive decree is the only decree of God with respect to sin. Man of 
himself is capable of producinsr sin. Of himself he ia not capable of producing holiness. 
In the production of holiness two powers must concur, God's will and man's will, and 
God's will must act first. The decree of good, therefore, is not simply a permLssive 
decree, as in the case of evil. God's decree, in the former case, is a decree to bring to 
bear positive agencies for its production, such as circumstances, motives, influences of 
his Spirit. But, in the case of evil, God's decrees are simply his arrangement that man 
may do as he pleases, God all the while foreseeing the result. 

Permissive agency should not be confounded with conditional agency, nor permissive 
decree with conditional decree. God foreordained sin only indirectly. The machine 
is constructed not for the sake of the friction, but in spite of it. In the parable Mtt. 
13 : 24-30, the question " Whence then hath it tans ? " is answered, n ot by saying, '* I decreed the 
tares," but by sajing : "in enemj hath done this." Yet we must take exception to Principal 
Fairbaim, Place of Christ in Theology, 45d, when he says : " God did not permit sin to 
be ; it is, in its essence, the transgression of his law, and so his only attitude toward it 
is one of opposition. It f«, because man has contradicted and resisted his will." Here 
the truth of God's opposition to sin is stated so sharply as almost to deny the decree of 
sin in any sense. We maintain that God does decree sin in the sense of embracing in 
his plan the foreseen transgrressions of men, while at the same time we maintain that 
these foreseen transgressions are chargeable wholly to men and not at all to God. 
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(i) While Qod's total plan with regard to creatures is called predesti- 
nation, or f oreordination, his puriK)se so to act that certain will believe and 
be saved is called election, and his purpose so to act that certain will refuse 
to believe and be lost is called reprobation. We discuss election and repro- 
bation, in a later chapter, as a part of the Application of Bedemption. 

God's decrees may be divided into decrees with respect to nature, and decrees with 
respect to moral beln^ps. These last we call f oreordination, or predestination ; and of 
these decrees with respect to moral beings there are two kinds, the decree of election, 
and the decree of reprobation ; see our treatment of the doctrine of Election. George 
Herbert : ** Wo all acknowledge both thy power and love To be exact, transcendent, 
and divine ; Who dost so strongly and so sweetly move. While all things have their will 

— yet none but thine. For either thy command or thy permission Lays hands on all ; 
they are thy right and left. The first puts on with speed and expedition ; The other 
curbs sin's stealing pace and theft. Nothing escapes them both ; all must appear And 
be disposed and dressed and tuned by thee Who sweetly temperest all. If we oould 
hear Thy skill and art, what music it would be I " On the whole doctrine, see Shedd, 
Presb. and Bef . Uev., Jan. 1890 : 1-2&. 

IL Pboof of the DOOTRIKE OF DEOBESa. 

1. From Scripture. 

A. The Scriptures declare that all things are included in the divine 
decrees. B. Thcj declare that special things and events are decreed ; as, 
for example, ( a ) the stabiHtj of the physical universe ; ( & ) the outward 
circumstances of nations ; (c ) the length of human life ; (d) the mode of 
our death ; ( e ) the free acts of men, both good acts and evil acts. O. 
They declare that Gk>d has decreed (a ) the salvation of believers ; ( 6 ) the 
establishment of Christ's kingdom ; ( c ) the work of Christ and of his 
people in establishing it 

A. Is. 14:26,27— "Tlds is the pupoMth&tiiparpoMd upon the whole earth; and UdsisthehandthAtisttretdMd 
out upon all the lutioos; for JehoTah of hosts hath porpoaed . . .and his hand is gbretchad oat, and who shall tarn it baekT" 
46 : 10, 11 — "declaring the end from the bepbning, and from andent times the things that are not jet done^ sajing, 
Mjooanaelihallitand,andl willdoallmjpleanire . . . jea, I hare spoken, I will also bring it to pass; I hare par- 
posed, I will also do it" Dan. 4 : 35— "doeth aeoording to his will la the armj of hetTen, and aoumg the inhabitanta 
of the earth; and none can staj his hand, or saj onto him. What doest thoa ? " BpLl:ll — "the purpose of him who 
workethall things after the ooonsel of his will" 

B. (a) Ps. 119: 89-91 ~" For eTer,OJehoTah, thj word is settled in hearen. Thj fluthfUneas ia onto all genera- 
tions: Thoa bast established the earth and it abidetL Thej abide this daj according to thine ordinances ; For all things 
are thj aerranta." (b) Acts 17: 26 — "he made of one CTerj nation of men to dwell on all the face of the earth, haTing 
determined their appointed seasons, and the boands of thsir habitation"; c/. ZecL 5 : 1 — " came fbar eharioti oat ihim 
between two moontains ; and the mountains were moontains of braas "=» the fixed decrees from whlcb pro- 
ceed God's providential dealings ? ( c ) Job 14 : 5 — " Seeing his dajs are deteimined, The nnmber of hit 
months is with thee, ind thoa hast detennined his bounds that he cannot pass." ( d) John 21 : 19— "this he spake, 
signifying bj what manner of death he should glorif J God." (e) Good acts : Is. 44:28— "that saith of C7nia» 
He is mj shepherd and shall perftnn all mj pleasore, OTon saying of Jerosalem, She shall be built; and of the tangle, Tkj 
foundation shall be laid " ; Iph. 2 : 10 — " For we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesos fbr good wark% which God 
afore prepared that we should walk in them." EtH acts : Gen. 50 : 20— " u for joa, je meanteTil against me ; but 
God meant it for good, to bring to pass, u it is tUa daj, to sare much people alire" ; 1 L 12 : 15— "So the king 
hearkened not unto the people^ for it was a thing brought about of JehoTah"; 24 — "for this thing it of me" ; Luke 22:22 

— " For the 8<m of man indeed goeth, u it hath been d^ennined: bat woe unto that man through whom he is betrayed*' ; 
lets 2 :23— " him, being deliTored up bjthe determinate ooonaeland foreknowledge ofGod, je bj the hand of lawkn 
men did crucify and slaj " ; 4 : 27, 28— " of a truth in this dtj against thj holj Serrant Jent, whom thou didst anaint, 
both Herod and Pontius Pilate^ with the Gentiles and the people of Israel, were gathered together, to do whattoerer thy 
hand and thy counsel foreordained to come to pass " ; Rom. 9: 17 — "For the scripture saith unto Pharaoh, For tidt Ttry 
purpose did I raise thee up^ tiiat I might show in thee my power*'; 1 Pot 2:8 —"They stumble at the word, being dia- 
obedient: whereunto also they were appointed" ; Rot. 17: 17— "For God did put in their hearti to do hit mind, and to ( 
to ono mind, and to giro their kingdom onto the beast, until the words of God should be accomplished." 
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C. (a) i(kr.2:7— "t^ wiadnvUek katk bM Uadan, vkiek God fenoviuBtd bd^ 
^flfj'*; Iiik3:lQ^ll — "naiifiiU wiadinof6od,MeardiBgtoifct«l«idparp8M vUdi ka pvrpond in Chriit J«os 
•v Lori." IpkMLUs 1 is a poEsan in praise of God's decrees. ( b ) The greatest decree of all 
Js the decide to give the world to Christ. Pi. 2:7, 8— "I vill toU of tke tern: . . . I vill glTt tkM 
Ikt laSktt frr thiiM iBhariUoM " ; r/. Y«w e--*"! kAT« Ml Bj kia^ np« Bj kl7 kiU of ZiBB '^ 1 (kr. 15 : 25 — ^ 
■Oil nigB, till hfl hath pot all Us oMBiatuidor kit ibet" (c) This decree we are to convert into our 
decree; Ood's will is to be executed througrh our wills. Phil. 2 : 1^ 13— '*varic oat Toor own 
■iTitiflawitkfotf uidtrtBUiBg;lDritisflodvhov«k8CkiB7oabolkttvmuidtowark,&^ lUr. 

5:1,7- "IiaviBtkerigkthuidofUBtluktfAt«ath«tkniMAboQkvri-i«vitkii aai «a tkt buk, «Um uaM 
vitk WTon Main ... And ho [ the Lamb ] oaai^ and ho takakk it oat of the right hand of hia that at on tho 
thraM";Ywn9-*'toffthjaitthoatotakBtheboik,aBd to op« thonab thmof' -Christ alone has the 
onmiscience to know, and the omnipotence to execute, the divine decrees. When John 
weeps because there is none in heaven or earth to loose the seals and to read the book 
of Ood's decrees, the Lion of the tribe of Judah prevails to open it. Only Christ con- 
ducts the course of history to its appointed end. See A. H. Stronflr* Christ In CreatiQn* 
968-283, on The Decree of God as the Great Encouragement to Miasions. 

2. From Reason. 

( a ) From the divine foreknowledge. 

Foreknowledge implies fixity, and fixity implies decree. — From eternity 
God foresaw all the events of the universe as fixed and certain. This fixity 
and certainty could not have had its ground either in blind fate or in the 
variable wills of men, since neither of these had an existence. It could 
have had its ground in nothing outside the divine mind, for in eternity 
nothing existed besides the divine mind. But for this fixity there must 
have been a cause ; if anything in the future was fixed, something must 
have fixed it. This fixity could have had its ground only in the plan and 
purpose of God. In fine, if God foresaw the future as certain, it must have 
been because there was something in himself which made it certain ; or, in 
other words, because he had decreed it. 

We object therefore to the statement of E. G. Robhison, Christian Theologry. 74 — 
*' God's knowledge and God's purposes both being eternal, one cannot be conceived as 
the ground of the other, nor can either be predicated to the exclusion of the other as 
the cause of things, but, correlative and eternal, they must be co^ual quantities in 
thought." We reply that while decree does not chronologically precede, it does 
logically precede, foreknowledge. Foreknowledge is not of possible events, but of what 
is certain to be. The certainty of future events which God foreknew could have had 
its ground only in his decree, since he alone existed to be the ground and explanation 
of this certainty. Events were fixed only because God had fixed them. Shedd, Dogm. 
Theol., 1 : 3D7 — " An event must be nuidc certain, before it can be fcnoirn as a certain 
event." Turret in, Inst. Theol., loc. 3, quaes. 12, 18 — ** Pnecipuum f undamentum scien- 
tla? divina; circa futura contingcmtia est decretum solum." 

Decreeing creation implies decreeing the foreseen results of creation. — 
To meet the objection that God might liave foreseen the events of the uni- 
Terse, not l>ecause he had decreed each one, but only because he had 
decreed to create the imiverse and institute its laws, we may put the argu- 
ment in another form. In eternity there could have been no cause of the 
future existence of the universe, outside of God himself, since no being 
existed but God liimself. In eternity God foresaw that the creation of the 
world and the institution of its laws would make certain its actual history 
even to the most insignificant details. But Goil decreed to create and to 
institute these laws. In so decreeing he necessarily decreed all that was 
to come. In fine, God foresaw the future events of the universe as certain, 
because he had decreed to create ; but this determination to create involved 
also a determination of all the actual results of that creation ; or, in other 
words, God decreed those results. 
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C. O. Robinson, Christian Theolosry, 84 — " The existenoe of divine decrees may be 
inferred from the existenoe of natural law." Law » certainty » God's wilL Poaitivists 
express firrcat contempt for the doctrine of the eternal purpose of God, yet they con* 
sign us to the iron necessity of physical forces and natural laws. Dr. Robinson also 
points out that decrees are ** implied in the prophecies. We cannot conceive that all 
events should have converigred toward the one great event — the death of Christ — with- 
out the intervention of an eternal purpose." E. H. Johnson, Outline Syst. Theol., 9d 
ed., 251, note—** Reason is confronted by the paradox that the divine decrees are at onoe 
absolute and conditional ; the resolution of the paradox is that God absolutely decreed 
a conditional sj-stem— a system, however, the working of which he thoroughly fore- 
knows." The rough unhewn stone and the statue into which it will be transformed 
are both and equally included in the plan of the sculptor. 

No undecreed event can be foreseen. — We grant that God decrees pri- 
marily and directly his own acts of creation, providence, and grace ; but 
we claim that this involves also a secondary and indirect decreeing of the 
acts of free creatures which he foresees will result therefrom. There is 
therefore no such thing in God as scicntia mediOj or knowledge of an 
event that is to be, though it does not enter into the divine plan ; for to say 
that God foresees an undecreed event, is to say that he views as future an 
event that is merely possible ; or, in other words, that he views an event 
not as it is. 

We recognize only two kinds of knowledge : ( 1 ) Knowledge of undecreed possibles, 
and ( w* ) forekDOwledgo of decreed actuals. Scientia media is a supposed Intermediate 
knowkHlgo between these two, namely (3) foreknowledge of undecreed actuals. See 
further explanations below. We deny the existence of this third sort of knowledge. 
We hold that sin is decreed in the sense of being rcnderfd certain by God's determin- 
ing upon a system in which it was foreseen that sin would exist. The sin of man can 
be foreknown, while yet God is not the immediate cause of it. God knows possibilitiee, 
without ha\ing decreed them at all. But God cannot foreknow actualities unless he 
has by his decree made them to be certainties of the future. He cannot foreknow that 
which is not there to be foreknown. Roj-ce, World and Individual, 2 : 374, maintains 
that God has, not /ore knowledge, but only eternal knowledge, of temporal things. But 
wc reply that to foreknow how a moral l>eing wUl act is no more impossible than to 
know how a moral being in given circumstances would act. 

Only knowledge of that which is decreed is foreknowledge. — Knowledge 
of a plan as ideal or possible may precede decree ; but knowledge of a plan 
as actual or fixed must follow decree. Only the latter knowledge is 
properly /oreknowledge. God therefore foresees creation, causes, laws, 
events, consequences, because he has decreed creation, causes, laws, events, 
consequences ; that is, because he has embraced all these in his plan. The 
denial of decrees logically involves the denial of God's foreknowledge of 
free human actions ; and to this Socinians, and some Arminians, are 
actually led. 

An Armlnlan example of this denial is found in McCabe, Foreknowledge of God, and 
Divine Nescience of Future Contingencies a Necessity. Per contra^ see notes on God's 
f oxtjknowlcdge, in this Ctompendium, pages 283-280. Pepper : *' Divine volition stands 
logically between two divisions and kinds of divine knowledge." God knew free 
human actions as pomtible^ before he decreed them; he knew them as /uturc, because 
he decreed them. Lo>rically, though not chronologically, decree comes before fore- 
knowlLKlgt'. When I say, *' I know what I will do," it is evident that I have determined 
already, and that my knowledge does not precede determination, but follows it and is 
bascid upon it. It is therefore not correct to say that God foreknows his decrees. It 
is more true to say that he decrees his foreknowledge. He foreknows the future which 
he has decreed, and he foreknows it because he has decreed it. His decrees are eternal, 
and nothing: that is eternal can be the object of foreknowledge. G. F. Wright, in Bib, 
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Sac., 1877:723 — ^' The hmyuiedoe of Qod comprehended the details and incidents of 
every possible plan. The choice of a plan made his knowledge determinate as /ore- 
knowled|j:e.*' 

There are therefore two kinds of divine knowledge : ( 1 ) knowledge of what may be 
— of the possible ( 9cUntia aimplicfo inUHigentice ) ; and ( 2 ) knowledge of what is, and is 
to be, because Ood has decreed it (adenlia vlsionia). Between these two Molina, the 
Spanish Jesuit, wrongly conceived that there was (3) a middle knowledge of things 
which were to be, although Ood had not decreed them ( 8cUntia media ). This would of 
course be a knowledge which Ood derived, not from himself, but from his creatures I 
See Dick, Theology, 1 : 351. A. S. Carman : ** It is difficult to see how Ood's knowledge 
can be caused from eternity by something that has no existence until a definite point 
of time." If it be said that what is to be will be **in the nature of things," wo reply 
that there is no ** nature of things ** apart from Gk)d, and that the ground of the objec- 
tive certainty, as well as of the subjeotive certitude corresponding to it, is to be found 
only in Ood himself. 

But Ood's decreeing to create, when he foresees that certain free acts of men will 
follow, is a decreeing of those free acts, in the only sense in which we use the word 
decreeing, viz., a rendering certain, or embracing in his plan. No Arminian who 
believes in Ood*s foreknowledge of free human acts has good reason for denying Gk^'s 
decrees as thus explained. Surely Ood did not foreknow that Adam would exist and 
«in, whether Ood determined to create him or not. Onmiscienoe, then, becomes /ore- 
knowledge only on condition of Ood's decree. That Ood's foreknowledge of free acts is 
Intuitive does not affect this conclusion. We grant that, while man can predict free 
action only so far as it is rational ( i. e., in the line of previously dominant motive ), Ood 
can predict free action whether it is rational or not. But even Ood cannot predict 
what is not certain to be. Ood can have intuitive foreknowledge of free human acts 
only upon condition of his own decree to create ; and this decree to create, in f oresiirht 
of all that will follow, is a decree of what follows. For the Arminian view, see Watson, 
Institutes, 2 : 875-386, 422-448. Per contra, see Hill, Divinity, 51^^533 ; Fiske, in Bib. Sac, 
April, 1863 ; Bennett Tyler, Memoir and Lectures, 214-254 ; Edwards the younger, 1 : 388- 
420 ; A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Religion, 8^-101. 

( 6 ) From the divine wisdom. 

It IB the part of wisdom to proceed in every undertaking according to a 
plan. The greater the undertaking, the more needful a plan. Wisdom, 
moreover, shows itself in a careful provision for aJl possible circumstiEinces 
and emergencies that can arise in the execution of its plan. That many 
such circumstances and emergencies are uncontemplated and unprovided 
for in the plans of men, is due only to the limitations of human wisdom. 
It belongs to infinite wisdom, therefore, not only to have a plan, but to 
embrace all, even the minutest detaOs, in the plan of the universe. 

No architect would attempt to build a Cologne cathedral without a plan ; he would 
rather, if possible, have a design for every stone. The great painter docs not study 
out his picture as he goes along ; the plan is in his mind from the start ; preparations 
for the last effects have to be made from the beginning. So in Ood's work every detail 
is foreseen and provided for ; sin and Christ entered into the original plan of the uni- 
verse. Raymond, Syst. ThcoL, 3 ; 156, says this implies that Ood cannot govern the 
world unless all things be reduced to the condition of machinery; and that it cannot 
be true, for the reason that Ood's government is a government of persons and not of 
things. But we reply that the wise statesman governs persons and not things, yet Just 
in proportion to his wisdom he conducts his administration accordihg to a precon- 
ceived plan. Ood's iwwer might, but God's wisdom would not, govern the universe 
without embracing all things, even the least human action, in his plan. 

( c ) From the divine immutability. 

What God does, he always purposed to do. Since with him there is no 
increase of knowledge or power, such as characterizes finite beings, it fol- 
lows that what under any given circumstances he permits or does, he must 
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have oternallj decreed to permit or do. To suppose that God has a multi- 
tude of plans, and that he changes his plan with the exigencies of the situ- 
ation, is to make him infinitely dei)endent upon the varying wills of hia 
creatures, and to deny to him one necessary element of perfection, namely, 
immutability. 

God has been \'ery unworthily compared to a chess-player, who will checkmate his 
opponent whatever moves he may make ( George Harris ). So Napoleon is said to have 
had a number of plans before each battle, and to have betaken himself from one to 
another as fortune demanded. Not so with God. Job 23 : 13 — " he ii in one mind, and iriio ean torn 
Um?" JuM 1: 17— "tke Father of ligkti. with ▼km oan be no Tariation, neither ihadov that if caitbj toning.'* 
Contrast with this Scripture McCabe's statement in his Foreknowledge of God, 63 — 
** This new factor, the godlike lit)erty of the human will, is capable of thwarting, and 
in uncounted instances does thwart, the divine will, and compel the great I Am to 
modify his actions, his purposes, and his plans, in the treatment of individuals and of 
communities." 

( d ) From the divine benevolence. 

The events of the imiverse, if not determined by the divine decrees, must 
be determined either by chance or by the wills of creatures. It is contrary 
to any proper conception of the divine benevolence to suppose that God 
permits the course of nature and of history, and the ends to which both 
these are moving, to be determined for myriads of sentient beings by any 
other force or will than his own. Both reason and revelation, therefore, 
compel us to accept the doctrine of the Westminster Oonfession, that '' God 
did from all eternity, by the most just and holy counsel of his own will, 
freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass." 

It would not be benevolent for God to put out of his own power that which was so 
essential to the happiness of the universe. Tyler, Memoir and Lectures, 231-243 — ** The 
denial of decrees involves denial of the essential attributes of God, such as omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, benevolence ; exhibits him as a disappointed and unhappy bein^r ; 
implies denial of his universal providence ; leads to a denial of the greater part of our 
own duty of submission ; weakens the obligations of gratitude." We give thanks to 
God for blessings which come to us through the free acts of others ; but unless God 
has purposed these blessings, we owe our thanks to these others and not to God. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon said well that a universe without decrees would be as irrational and 
appalling as would be an express-train driving on in the darkness without headlight or 
engineer, and with no certainty that the next moment it might not plunge into the 
abjrns. And even Marti neau. Study, 2 : 106, in spite of his denial of God's foreknow!^ 
edge of man's free acts, is compelled to say: ** It cannot be left to mere created 
natures to play unconditionally with the helm of even a single world and steer it 
uncontrolled into the haven or on to the reefs; and some security must bo taken for 
keeping the deflections within tolerable bounds." See also Bmmons, Works, 4 : 273^1 ; 
and Princeton Bssnys, 1 : 67-73. 

UL Objections to the dootrine of Deobees. 

1. ITuit they are inconsistent with the free agency of man. 

To this we reply that : 

A. The objection confounds the decrees with the execution of the 
decrees. The decrees are, like foreknowledge, an act eternal to the divine 
nature, and are no more inconslBtent with free agency than foreknowledge 
is. Even foreknowledge of events implies that those events are fixed. If 
this absolute fixity and foreknowledge is not inconsistent with free agency, 
much less can that which is more remote from man's action, namely, the 
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hidden cause of this fixity and foreknowledge — 6k>d'8 deoreeB — be incon- 
sistent with free agency. If anything be inconsistent with man's free 
agency, it must be, not the decrees themselYes, bnt the execution of the 
decrees in creation and proTidenoe. 

On this objection, see Tyler, Memoir and Lectures, 84i-349 ; Forbes, Predestination and 
"Free WiU, 3 — *'A11 things are predestinated by God, boUi good and eviL, but not prene- 
cemitated, that is, causally preordained by him — unless we would make God the author 
of sin. Predestination is thus an indifferent word, in so far as the originating author of 
anything is concerned; God being the originator of good, but the creature, of evil. 
Predestination therefore means that God included in his plan of the world ercry act of 
every creature, good or bad. Some acts he predestined causally, others permissively. 
The certainty of the fulfilment of all God's purposes ought to be distinguished from 
their necessity.'* This means simply that God^s decree is not the cause of any act or 
event. God*8 decrees may be executed by the causal efficiency of his creatures, or 
they may be executed by his own efficiency. In either case it is, if anything, the exe- 
cution, and not the decree, that is inconsistent with human freedom. 

B. The objection rests upon a false theory of free agency — namely, that 

free agency implies indeterminateness or uncertainty ; in other words, that 

free agency cannot coexist with certainty as to the results of its exercise. 

But it is necessity, not certainty, with which free agency is inconsistent. 

Free agency is the power of self-determination in view of motives, or man's 

power (a) to chose between motives, and (6) to direct his subsequent 

activity according to the motive thus chosen. Motives are never a cause, 

but only an occasion ; they influence, but never compel ; the man is the 

cause, and herein is his freedom. But it is also true that man is never in a 

state of indeterminateness ; never acts without motive, or contrary to all 

motives ; there is always a reason why he acts, and herein is his rationality. 

Now, so far as man acts according to previously dominant motive — see (b) 

above — we may by knowing his motive predict his action, and our certainty 

what that action will be in no way affects his freedom. We may even bring 

motives to bear upon others, the influence of which we foresee, yet those 

who act upon them may act in perfect freedom. But if man, influenced by 

man, may still be free, then man, influenced by divinely foreseen motives, 

may still be free, and the divine decrees, which simply render certain 

man's actions, may also be perfectly consistent with man's freedom. 

We must not assume that decreed ends can be secured only by compulsion. Eternal 
purposes do not necessitate efficient causation on the part of the purposcr. Freedom 
may be the very means of fulfilling the purpose. E. G. Robinson, Christian Theology, 
74— *' Absolute certainty of events, which is all that omniscience determines respecting 
them, is not identical with their necessitation.'* John Milton, Christian Doctrine: 
** Future events which God has foreseen will happen certainly, but not of necessity. 
They will happen certainly, because the divine prescience will not be deceived ; but 
they will not happen necessarily, because prescience can have no influence on the 
object foreknown, inasmuch as it is only an intransitive action." 

There is, however, a smaller class of human actions by which character 
is changed, rather than expressed, and in which the man acts according to 
a motive different from that which has previously been dominant — see (a) 
above. These actions also are foreknown by God, although they cannot 
be predicted by man. Man's freedom in them would l>e inconsistent with 
God's decrees, if the previous certainty of their occurrence were, not cer- 
tainty, but necessity ; or, in other words, if God's decrees were in all cases 
decrees efficiently to produce the acts of his creatures. But this is not the 
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case. God*s decrees may be exeoated by man's free causation, as easily as 
by Qod*s ; and Ood's decreeing this free Causation, in decreeing to create a 
universe of which he foresees that this causation will be a part, in no way 
interferes with the freedom of such causation, but rather secures and estab- 
lishes it. Both consciousness and conscience witness that Qod's decrees 
are not executed by laying compulsion upon the free wills of men. 

The fanner who, after hearlnflr a sermon on God's decrees, took the break'-neck road 
instead of the safe one to his home and broke his wa^n in oonsequenoe, concluded 
before the end of his Journey that he at any rate had been predestinated to be a fool, and 
that he had made his callingr and election sure. Ladd, Philosophy of Conduct, 140. 187, 
shows that the will is free, first, by man's consciousness of ability, and, secondly, by 
man's consciousness of imputability. By nature, he is potetUiaUy self -determining:; as 
matter of fact, he often becomes self-determiningr. 

Allen, Religious Progress, 110 — "The coming church must embrace the sovereignty 
of God and the freedom of the will ; total depravity and the divinity of human nature ; 
the unity of God and the triune distinctions in the Godhead ; gruosticism and agnosti- 
cism ; the humanity of Christ and his incarnate deity ; the freedom of the Christian 
man and the authority of the church ; individualism and solidarity ; reason and faith ; 
science and theology ; miracle and uniformity of law ; culture and piety ; the author- 
ity of the Bible as the word of God with absolute freedom of Biblical criticism ; the 
gift of administration as in the historic episcopate and the gift of prophecy as the 
highest sanction of the ministerial commissiou ; the apostolic succession but also the 
direct and immediate call which knows only the succession of the Holy Ghost." With- 
out assenting to these latter clauses wo may commend the comprehensive spirit of this 
utterance, especially with reference to the vexed question of the relation of divine 
sovereignty to human freedom. 

It may aid us, in estimating the force of this objection, to note the four 
senses in which the term 'freedom' may be used. It may be used as 
equivalent to ( 1 ) physical freedom, or absence of outward constraint ; (2) 
formal freedom, or a state of moral indeterminateness ; ( 3 ) moral bee- 
dom, or self-determinateness in view of motives ; (4) real freedom, or abil- 
ity to conform to the divine standard. With the first of these we are not now 
concerned, since all agree that the decrees lay no outward constraint upon 
men. Freedom in the second sense has no existence, since all men have 
character. Free agency, or freedom in the third sense, has just been shown 
to be consistent with the decrees. Freedom in the fourth sense, or real 
freedom, is the sx)edal gift of God, and is not to be confounded with free 
agency. The objection mentioned above rests wholly upon the second of 
these definitions of free agency. This we have shown to be false, and with 
this the objection itself falls to the ground. 

Uitschl, Justification and Keconciliation, 133-188, gives a good definition of this 
fourth kind of freedom : *' Freedom is self-determination by universal ideals. Limit- 
ing our ends to those of family or country is a refined or idealized selfishness. Free- 
dom is self-determination by universal love for man or by the kingdom of God. But 
the free man must then be dependent on God in everything, because the kingdom of 
God is a revelation of God." John Calrd, Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, 1 : 133 — 
"In being determined by God we are self-determined; i. c, determined by nothing 
alien to us, but by our noblest, truest self. The universal life livoa in us. The eternal 
consciousness becomes our own ; fur ' he tli«t abidetli in lore abideth in God &nd God abideth in him * " 
(1 John 4: 16). 

Moberly, Atonement and Personality. 226—" Free will is not the independence of the 
creature, but is rather his self-realization in perf<»ct deixjndence. Freedom is self- 
identity with goodness. Both goodness and freinlom are. In their iwrfectru'ss, in G(k1. 
Goodness in a creature is not distinction from, but correspondence with, the good- 
ness of God. Freedom in a creature is correspondence with God's own self-identity 
with goodness. It is to realize and to find himself ^ his true self, in Christ, so that God's 
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love in 118 bas beoome a divine response, adequate to, because truly mirroring, God." 
O. S. Lee, The Shadow Christ, 33— '^ The ten oommandments could not be chanted. 
The Israelites sang about Jehovah and what he had done, but they did not singr about 
what he told them to do, and that is why they never did it. The conception of duty 
that cannot sing must weep until it leams to sing. This is Hebrew history.** 

**" There is a liberty, unsung By poets and by senators unpraised. Which monarchs 
cannot grant nor all the powers Of earth and hell confederate take away; A liberty 
which persecution, fraud. Oppressions, prisons, have no power to bind ; Which whoso 
tastes can be enslaved no more. ' T is liberty of heart, derived from heaven. Bought 
with his blood who gave it to mankind. And sealed with the same token." Robert 
Herrick: ** Stone walls do not a prison make. Nor iron bars a cage; Minds innocent 
and quiet take That for a hermitage. If I have freedom in my love, And in my soul 
am free. Angels alone that soar above Enjoy such liberty." 

A more full discussion of the doctrine of the Will is given imder Anthropology, Vol. 
II. It is sufllcient here to say that the Arminian objections to the decrees arise almost 
wholly from erroneously conceiving of freedom as the will*s power to decide, in any 
given case, against its own character and all the motives brought to bear upon it. As 
we shall hereafter see, this is practically to deny that man has character, or that the 
will by its right or wrong moral action gives to itself, as well as to the intellect and 
affectioos, a permanent bent or predisposition to good or eviL It is to extend the 
power of contrary choice, a power which belongs to the sphere of transient volition, 
over all those permanent states of intellect, affection, and will which we call the moral 
character, and to say that we can change directly by a single volition that which, as a 
matter of fact, we can change only indirectly through process and means. Yet even 
this exaggerated view of freedom would seem not to exclude God's decrees, or prevent 
a practical reconciliation of the Arminian and Calvinistic views, so long as the 
Arminian grants God*s foreknowledge of free human acts, and the Oalvinist grants 
that God's decree of these acts is not necessarily a decree that God will efSciently 
produce them. For a close approximation of the two views, see articles by Raymond 
and by A. A. Hodge, respectively, on the Arminian and the Calvinistic Doctrines of 
the Will, in McClintock and Strong's Cyclopsedia, 10 : 080, 992. 

We therefore hold to the certainty of human action, arid so part company with the 
Arminian. We cannot w ith Whedon ( On the Will ), and Hazard ( Man a Creative First 
Cause ), attribute to the will the freedom of indiiference, or the power to act without 
motive. We hold with Calderwood, Moral Philosophy, 183, that action without motive, 
or an act of pure will, is unknown in consciousness (see, however, an inconsistent 
statement of Calderwood on page 188 of the same work ). Every future human act 
will not only be performed with a motive, but will certainly be one thing rather than 
another ; and God knows what it will be. Whatever may be the method of God's fore- 
knowledge, and whether it be derived from motives or be intuitive, that foreknowledge 
presupposes God's decree to create, and so presupposes the making certain of the free 
acts that follow creation. 

But this certainty is not necessity. In reconciling God's decrees with human free- 
dom, we must not go to the other extreme, and reduce human freedom to mere deter- 
minism, or the power of the agent to act out his character in the circumstances which 
environ him. Human action is not simply the expression of previously dominant 
aifections ; else neither Satan nor Adam could have fallen, nor could the Christian ever 
sin. We therefore part company with Jonathan Edwards and his Treatise on the 
Freedom of the Will, as well as with the younger Edwards ( Works, 1:420), Alexander 
(Moral Science, 107), and Charles Hodge ( Syst. Theology, 2 : 278 ), all of whom follow 
Jonathan Edwards in identifying sensibility with the will, in regarding affections as 
the causes of volitions, and in speaking of the connection between motive and action 
as a necessary one. We hold, on the contrary, that sensibility and will are two distinct 
powers, that affections are occasions but never causes of volitions, and that, while 
motives may infallibly persuade, they never compel the will. The i>ower to make the 
decision other than it is resides in the will, though it may never bo exercised. With 
Chamock, the Puritan ( Attributes, 1 : 448-450), we say that ^ man hath a power to do 
otherwise than that which God foreknows he will do." Since, then, Gk>d*s decrees are 
not executed by laying compulsion upon human wills, they are not inconsistent with 
man's freedom. See Martineau, Study, 2 : 237, 249, 258, 261 ; also article by A. H. Strong, 
on Modified Calvinism, or Remainders of Freedom in Man, in Baptist Review, 1888:219- 
248 ; reprinted in the author's Philosophy and Religion, 114-128. 
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2. ThcU they take away all motive for human exertion. 

To this we reply that : 

( a ) They cannot thus inflnenoe men, sinoe they are not addressed to 
men, are not the rule of human action, and become known only after the 
event. This objection is therefore the mere excuse of indolence and 
disobedience. 

Men rarely make this excuse in any enterprise in which their hopes and their inter- 
ests are enlisted. It is mainly in matters of religion that men use the divine decrees as 
an apology for their sloth and inaction. The passengers on an ocean steamer do not 
deny their ability to walk to starboard or to larboard, upon the plea that they are being 
carried to their destination by forces beyond their control. Such a plea would be still 
more irrational in a case where the passengers* inaction, as in case of fire, might 
result in destruction to the ship. 

( 6 ) The objection confounds the decrees of God with fate. But it is to 
be observed that fate is unintelligent, while the decrees are framed by a 
personal Ood in infinite wisdom ; fate is indistinguishable from material 
causation and leaves no room for human freedom, while the decre<}s exclude 
all notion of physical necessity ; fate embraces no moral ideas or ends, 
while the decrees make these controlling in the universe. 

North British Rev., April, 1870—** Determinism and predestination spring from prem- 
ises which lie in quite separate regions of thought. The predestinarian is obliged by 
his theology to admit the existence of a free will in Ck>d, and, as a matter of fact, he 
does admit it in the devil. But the final consideration which puts a great gulf between 
the determinist and the predestinarian is this, that the latter asserts the reality of the 
vulgar notion of moral desert. Even if he wore not obliged by his interpretation of 
Scripture to assert this, he would be obliged to assert it in order to help out his doctrine 
of eternal reprobation." 

Hawthorne expressed his belief in human freedom when he said that destiny itself 
had often been worsted in the attempt to get him out to dinner. Benjamin Franklin, 
in his Autobiography, quotes the Indian's excuse for getting drunk : *' The Great 
Spirit made all things for some use, and whatsoever use they were made for, to that 
use they must be put. The Great Spirit made rum for Indians to get drunk with, and 
so it must be.** Martha, in Isabel Camaby, excuses her breaking of dishes by saying : 
** It seems as if it was to be. It is the thin edge of the wedge that in time will turn 
again and rend you.'* Seminary professor: *^Did a man ever die before his time?" 
Seminary student : ** I never knew of such a case.** The decrees of God, considered 
as Gk)d's all-embracing plan, leave room for human freedom. 

( c ) The objection ignores the logical relation between the decree of 

the end and the decree of the means to secure it. The decrees of Qod not 

only ensure the end to be obtained, but they ensure free human action 

as logically prior thereto. All conflict between the decrees and human 

exertion must therefore be apparent and not real. Since consciousness 

and Scripture assure us that free agency exists, it must exist by divine 

decree; and though we may be ignorant of the method in which the 

decrees are executed, we have no right to doubt either the decrees or the 

freedom. They must be held to be consistent, until one of them is proved 

to be a delusion. 

The man who carries a vase of gold-flsh does not prevent the fish from moving 
unrestrainedly within the vase. The double track of a railway enables a formidable 
approaching train to slip by without colliding with our own. Our globe takes us with 
it, as it rushes around the sun, yet we do our ordinary work without interruption. 
The two movements which at first sight seem inconsistent with each other are really 
parts of one whole. God's plan and man's effort are equally in harmony. Myers, 
Human Personality, 2 : 272, speaks of ** molecular motion amid molar calm.*' 
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Dr. Duryea : ** The way of life has two fenoes. There is an Armlnian fence to keep 
us out of Fatalism ; and there is a Calvinistic fence to keep us out of Pelagian ism. 
Some good brethren like to walk on the fences. But it is hard in that way to keep 
ODe*8 balance. And it is needless, for there is plenty of room between the fences. For 
my part I prefer to walk in the road." Archibald Alexander's statement is yet better : 
^^Oalvinism is the broadest of ssrstems. It regards the divine sovereignty and the 
fk^eedom of the human will as the two sides of a roof which come together at a ridge- 
pole above the clouds. Calvinism accepts both truths. A system which denies either I 
one of the two has only half a roof over its head." 

Spurgeon, Autobiography. 1 : 176« and The Best Bread, 109—** The system of truth 
revealed in the Scriptures is not simply one straight line but two, and no man will 
ever get a right view of the gospel until he knows how to look at the two lines at once. 
.... These two facts [of divine sovereignty and of human freedom] are parallel lines ; 
I cannot make them unite, but you cannot make them cross each other." John A. 
Broadus : ** You can see only two sides of a building at once; if you go around it, you 
see two different sides, but the first two are hidden. This is true if you are on the 
ground. But if you get up upon the roof or in a balloon, you can see that there are 
four sides, and you can see them all together. So our finite minds can take in sover- 
eignty and freedom alternately, but not simultaneously. God from above can see 
them both, and from heaven we too may be able to look down and see." 

(d) Since the decrees connect means and ends together, and ends are 
decreed only as the result of means, they encourage effort instead of dis- 
couraging it. Belief in God*s plan that success shall reward toil, incites 
to courageous and persevering eflfort. Upon the very ground of God's 
decree, the Scripture urges us to the diligent use of means. 

God has decreed the harvest only as the result of man's labor in sowing and reaping ; 
God decrees wealth to the man who works and saves ; so answers are decreed to prayer, 
and salvation to faith. Compare Paul's declaration of God's purpose ( lets 27: 22; 24— "there 
ihilllMnolonoflifaamaDgyMi .... GodhathgnuitedthMallthemthatBulwiththM") with his warning to 
the centurion and sailors to use the means of safety ( Tsne 31—" Kioept th«o ibide in the ship, ye 
eaaiiot be eared"). See also Phil. 2:12; 13 — "vork oat your oimalTEtion vith fear and trembling; lor it is God who 
vorkath in joa both to vill and to work, for hie gpood pleagore" ; Iph. 2:10 —"we are his workmanship, oreated in 
(%rist Jens for gpood works, which God afore prepared that we should walk in them "; Dent 29 :29— "the secret things 
belong nnto Jehovah onr God : bat the things that are revealed belong onto as and to oar children for ever, that we maj 
do aU the words of this law." See Bennet Tyler, Memoir and Lectures, 2o2-254. 

Fl.SB:10(i.y.)— "The God of my merD7 shall prevent me "—shall anticipate, or go before, me; la. 65:24 
— "before they flail, I wiU answer; and while thej are yet speaking, I wiU hear"; Fl.23:2— "Heleadeth me"; John 
10 : 3 — "ealleth his own sheep by name^ and ieadoth them oat." These texts describe prcvcnient grace 
in prayer, in conversion, and in Christian work. Plato called reason and sensibility 
a mismatched pair, one of which was always getting ahead of the other. Decrees and 
freedom acem to be mismatched, but they are not so. Even Jonathan Edwards, with 
his deterministic theory of the will, could, in hia sermon on Pressing into the King- 
dom, Insist on the use of means, and could appeal to men as if they had the power 
to choose between the motives of self and of God. God's sovereignty and human 
freedom are like the positive and the negative poles of the magnet,— they are insepar- 
able from one another, and are both indispensable elements in the attraction of the 
gospel. 

Peter Damiani, the great monk-cardinal, said that the sin he found it hardest to 
uproot was his disposition to laughter. The homage paid to asceticism is the homage 
paid to the conqueror. But not all conquests are worthy of homage. Better the words 
of Luth.'tr : *' If our God may make excellent large pike and good Hhenish wine, I may 
very well venture to eat and drink. Thou mayest enjoy every pleasure in the world 
that is not sinful ; thy God forbids thee not, but rather wills it. And it is pleasing to 
the dear God whenever thou rejoicest or laughest from the bottom of thy heart." 
But our freedom haa its limits. Martha Baker Dunn : '' A man fishing for pickerel 
baits his hook with a live minnow and throws him into the water. The little minnow 
seems to be swimming gully at his own free will, but Just the moment he attempts 
to move out of his appointed course he l)egins to realize that there is a hook in his back. 
That is what we find out when we try to swim against the stream of God's dooreee.' 
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3. That they make Ood the author ofain. 
To this we reply : 

( a ) They iiiiiko God, not the author of sin, bat the author of free beings 
who are themselves the authors of sin. God does not decree efficiently to 
work evil desires or choices in men. He decrees sin only in the sense of 
decreeing to create and preserve those who will sin ; in other words, he 
decrees to create and preserve human wills which, in their own self -chosen 
courses, will be and do eviL In all this, man attributes sin to himself and 
not to God, and God hates, denounces, and punishes sin. 

Joseph's brethren were none the loss wicked for the fact that God meant their con- 
duct to result in good (G«i. 50:20). Pope Leo X and his indul^nces brought on the 
Hoformation, but he was none the less frullty. Slaveholders would have been no more 
excusable, even If they had Inx^n able to prove that the negro race was cursed in the 
curse of Canaan (Gen. 9:25 —** Coned be Canua; aMiTiiitefMrTiatiiluLllktbeimtohisbralhna'*). Fltoh, 
fn Christian SiKtctator, 3 : 601 — ** There can bo and is a purpose of Ood which is not 
an e^cifnt purixise. It embraces the voluntary acts of moral beings, without creating 
those acts by divine cfnciency." Sec Martineau, Study, S : 107, 190. 

Mtt 26 : 24 - "The Son of mm goeth area u it is written of kim : but voe onto that nu throQ|^ vhoB ^ 8oa of 
Bun ii betnjed ! good wen it for that ma if he hid not been born." It was appointed that Christ should 
suffer, but that <lid not make men less free agents, nor diminish the guilt of their 
treachery and injustice. lU>l>crt (i. Ingersoll asked : '* Why did Ood create the devil? *' 
We reply that God did not create the devil,— it was the devil who made the devil. Ood 
made a holy and free spirit who abused his liberty, himself created 8in« and so made 
himself a devil. 

IMleiderer, Philos. Ilcligion, 1:209— ** Evil has been referred to 1. an extra-divine 
principle — to one or many evil spirits, or to fate, or to matter — at all events to a 
principle limiting the divine power; 2. a want or defect in the Deity himself, either his 
imperfect wisdom or his imperfect goodness; 8. human culpability, either a universal 
imi>erfcH.>ti()n of human nature, or imrticular transgressions of the first men.** The 
third of thi*Ko explanations is the true one: the first is irrational ; the second is blaa- 
ph(;m(>us. Yet this M^cond is tho explanation of Omar Khayydm, Uubdiyat, stanzas 80, 
81 — " Oh Thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin Ik>set the road I was to wander in. 
Thou wflt not with pre<lc8tincd evil round Enmesh, and then impute my fail to sin. 
Oh Thou, who man of l)aser earth didst make. And ev'n with Paradise devise thesnake : 
For all the sin wherewith tho face of man Is blackened— man*s forgiveness give— and 
take I" And David Harum similarly says: '^If I've done anjrthing to be sorry for, 
I'm willing to be forjriven." 

( h ) The decree to ])ormit sin is therefore not an efficient but a permis- 
sive decree, or a (li>cree to iH>rmit, in distinction from a decree to produce 
by his own eflicicucy. No difficulty attaches to such a decree to permit sin, 
which doos not attac^h to the actual i)ermission of it. But Ood does aotnallj 
permit sin, and it must l>e right for him to permit it. It must therefore 
be right for liiui to decree to permit it If God*s holiness and wisdom and 
I)owcr are not impugned by the actiml existence of moral evil, they are not 
impugued by the original decree that it should exist. 

Jonathan E<1 wards Works, S: 100—*' The sun is not the cause of the darknew that 
follows its settintr, but only tho twccution " ; 854—** If by theauthor of sin be meant the 
sinner, the affcnt, or the actor of sin, or the doer of a wicked thing— so it would be a 

reproach and biasiiheniy to suppose Oo<l to be tho author of sin But if by author 

of 8in is meant the |)erniitter or n<m-hindercr of sin, and at the same time a disposer of 
the 8tat<.> of eventH iti such a manner, for wise, holy, and most excellent ends and pur^ 
poses, that Hill, If it be fM^rmitted and not hindered, irOZ most certainly /(McnCt I do not 
deny that (i<k1 i9 the author of sin : it is no reproach to tho Most High to be thtu the 
author of Pin." On the objection that tho doctrine of decrees imputes to God two wills, 
an<l that he has foreordained what he has forbidden, sec Dcnnet Tyler, Memoir and Lec- 
tures, 250-{2S2— ** A ruler may forbid treason ; but his command does not oblige him to 
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do all In hl8 power to provent disobedience to It. It may promote the good of his klnflp- 
4om to suffer the treason to be committed, and the traitor to be punished accordinfr to 
law. That in view of this resultlnfir ffood he chooses not to prevent the treason, does 
not imply any contradiction or opposition of will in the monarch.*' 

An unirodly editor excused his vicious Journalism by saying that he was not ashamed 
to describe anjrthlnff which Providence had permitted to happen. But ** permitted *' 
here had an Implication of causation. He laid the blame of the evil upon Providence. 
He was ashamed to describe many things that were good and which God actually 
caused, while he was not ashamed to describe the immoral things which God did not 
cause, but only permitted men to cause. In this sense we may assent to Jonathan 
Edwards's words : ** The divine Being is not the author of sin, but only disposes things 
In such a manner that sin will certainly ensue." These words are found in his treatise 
on Original Sin. In his Essay on Freedom of the Will, he adds a doctrine of causation 
which we must repudiate : ** The essence of virtue and vice, as they exist in the dis- 
position of the heart, and are manifested In the acts of the will, lies not in their Cause 
but in their Nature.** We reply that sin could not be condemnable In Its nature. If Qcd 
and not man were its cause. 

Robert Browning, Mlhrab Shah : " Wherefore should any evil hap to man — From 
ache of flesh to agony of soul — Since God^s All-mercy mates All-potency ? Nay, why 
permits he evU to himself — man's sin, accounted such ? Suppose a world purged of all 
pain, with fit inhabitant — Man pure of evil in thought, word and deed— were it not well ? 
Then, wherefore otherwise? " Falrbalm answers the question, as follows, in his Christ 
in Modem Theology, 466 — ** Evil once Intended may be vanquished by being allowed ; 
but were it hindered by an act of annihilation, then the victory would rest with the evU 
which had compelled the Creator to retrace his steps. And, to carry the prevention 
backward another stage. If the possibility of evil had hindered the creative action of 
God, then he would have been, as It were, overcome by its very shadow. But why did 
he create a being capable of sinning ? Only so could he create a being capable of obey- 
ing. The ability to do good Implies the capability of doing evil. The engine can neither 
obey nor disobey, and the creature who was without this double ability might be a 
machine, but could be no child. Moral perfection can be attained, but cannot be cre- 
ated ; God can make a being capable of moral action, but not a being with all the fruits 
of moral action garnered within him." 

( c ) The difflcalty is therefore one whioh in substance dings to all theis- 
tio systems alike — the question why moral evil is permitted under the 
government of a God infinitely holy, wise, powerful, and good. This 
problem is, to our finite powers, incapable of full solution, and must remain 
to a great degree shrouded in mystery. With regard to it we can only say : 

Negatively, — that God does not permit moral evil because he is not unal- 
terably opposed to sin ; nor because moral evil was unforeseen and inde- 
pendent of his will ; nor because he could not have prevented it in a moral 
system. Both observation and experience, which testify to multiplied 
instances of deliverance from sin without violation of the laws of man's 
being, forbid us to limit the power of God. 

Positively, — we seem constrained to say that God permits moral evil 
because moral evil, though in itself abhorrent to his nature, is yet the inci- 
dent of a system adapted to his purpose of self-revelation; and further, 
because it is his wise and sovereign will to institute and maintain this sys- 
tem of which moral evil is an incident, rather than to withhold his self- 
revelation or to reveal himself through another system in which moral evil 
should be continually prevented by the exercise of divine power. 

There are four questions which neither Scripture nor reason enables us completely 
to solve and to which we may safely say that only the higher knowledge of the future 
state will furnish the answers. These questions are, first, how can a holy Gk>d permit 
moral evil ? secondly, how could a being created pure ever fall ? thirdly, how can we 
be responsible for inborn depravity ? fourthly, how could Christ Justly suffer ? The 
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first of these (luestions now confronts us. A complete theodicy ( ©«o«, God, and StJtiJ, 
Justice) would be a vindication of the Justice of God in pcrmittincr the natural and 
moral evil that exists under his irovemment. While a complete theodicy is beyond 
our powers, we throw some liffht upon God's permission of moral evil by considerinfir 
( 1 ) that freedom of will is necessary to virtue ; ( 2 ) that God suffers from sin more than 
does the sinner ; ( 3 ) that, with the permission of sin. God provided a redemption ; and, 
( 4 ) that God will eventually overrule all evil for good. 

It is possible that the elect an^rels belong: to a moral system in which sin is prevented 
by constraining" motives. We cannot deny that God could prevent sin in a moral sys- 
tem. But it is very doubtful whether God could prevent sin in the hcst moral sjrstem. 
The most perfect freedom is indispensable to the attainment of the highest virtue. 
Spurgeon : ** There could have been no moral government without permission to sin. 
God could have created blameless puppets, but they could have had no virtue.** 
Rchrends : '* If moral beings were incapable of perversion, man would have had all the 
virtue of a planet, — that is, no virtue at all." Sin was permitted, then, only because 
it could be overruled for the greatest good. This greatest good, we may add, is not 
simply the highest nobility and virtue of the creature, but also the revelation of the 
Creator. But for sin, God's Justice and God's mercy alike would have been unintelli- 
gible to the universe. E. G. Robinson : '* God could not have revealed his character so 
well without moral evil as with moral evil." 

Robert Browning, Christmas Eve, tells us that it was God's plan to make man in his 
own image : *^ To create man, and then leave him Able, his own word saith, to grieve 
him ; But able to glorify him too. As a mere machine could never do. That prayed or 
pnvis4Hi, all unaware Of it« fitness for aught but praise or prayer. Made perfect as a 
thing of course." Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 268-270, S24, holds that sin and wickedness 
is an absolute evil, but an evil permitted to exist because the effacement of it would 
mean the effacement at the same time both for God and man, of the possibility of reach- 
ing the highest spiritual good. See also Martineau, Study of Religion, 2 : 106 ; Momerie, 
Origin of Evil ; St. Clair, Evil Physical and Moral ; Voysey, Mystery of Pain, Death 
and Sin. 

C. G. Finney, Skeletons of a Course of Theological Studies, 26, 27— *' Infinite good- 
ness, knowledge and power imply only that, if a universe were made, it would be 
the best that was naturally possible." To say that God could not be the author of a 
universe in which there is so much of evil, he says, ** assumes that a better universe, 
upon the whole, was a natural possibility. It assumes that a universe of moral beings 
could, under a moral government administered in the wisest and best manner, be 
wholly restrained from sin ; but this needs proof, and never can be proved. . . . The 
best possible universe may not be the best conceivable universe. Apply the legal 
maxim, * The defendant Is to have the benefit of the doubt, and that in proportion to 
the established character of his reputation.* There is so much clearly indicating the 
benevolence of God, that we may believe in his benevolence, where wo cannot 8e« it." 

For advocacy of the view that God cannot prevent evil in a moral system, see Birks, 
Ditlieulties of Belief, 17 ; Young, The Mystery, or Evil not from God ; Bledsoe, Theodicy ; 
N. W. Taylor, Moral Government, 1 : 288-349 ; 2 : 327-356. According to Dr. Taylor's view, 
God has not a complete control over the moral universe ; moral agents can do wrong 
under every possible influence to prevent it ; God prefers, all things considered, that all 
his creatures should l)e holy and happy, and does all in his power to make them so ; the 
existence of sin is not on the whole for the best ; sin exists because God cannot prevent 
it in a moral system ; the blessedness of God is actually impaired by the disobedience 
of his creatures. For criticism of these views, see Tyler, Letters on the New Haven 
Theology, 120, 219. Tyler argues that election and non-election imply power in God to 
prevent sin ; that permitting is not mere submitting to something which he could not 
possibly prevent. We would add that as a matter of fact God has preserved holy 
angels, and that there are "Just men" who have been "made ptr&ot" (Hah. 12:23) without 
violating the laws of moral agency. We infer that God could have so preserved Adam. 
The history of the church loads us to believe that there is no sinner so stubborn that 
God cannot renew his heart, — even a Saul can be turned Into a Paul. We hesitate 
therefore to ascribe limits to God's power. While Dr. Taylor held that God oould not 
prevent sin in a moral system, that is, in any moral system. Dr. Park is understood to 
hold the greatly preferable view that Gk»d cannot prevent sin in the best moral system. 
Flint, Christ's Kingdom upon Earth, 69 — "The alternative is, not evU or no evil, but 
evil or the miraculous prevention of evlL** See Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 1 : 406-422. 
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But even flrrantingr that the present is the best moral system, and that in such a system 
evil cannot be prevented consistently with God's wisdom and flroodness, the question 
still remains how the decree to initiate such a system can consist with God's funda- 
mental attribute of holiness. Of this insoluble mystery we must say as Dr. John 
Brown, in Spare Hours, 273, says of Arthur H. Hallam's Theodioaea Novissima : ** As 
was to be expected, the tremendous subject remains where ho found it. His glowing' 
love and genius cast a gleam here and there across its gloom, but it is as brief as the 
lightning iu the oollied night — the Jaws of darkness do devour it up— this secret 
belongs to God. Across its deep and dazzling darkness, and from out its abyss of thick 
cloud, 'all dark, dark, irrecoverably dark,' no steady ray has ever or will ever come ; 
over its face its own darkness must brood, till he to whom alone the darkness and 
the light are both alike, to whom the night shineth as the day, says * Lot there be light ! * '* 

We must remember, however, that the decree of redemption is as old as the decree of 
the apostasy. The provision of salvation in Christ shows at how great a cost to God was 
permitted the fall of the race in Adam. He who ordained sin ordained also an atone- 
ment for sin and a way of escape from it. Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 888— *' The permis- 
sion of sin has cost God more than it has man. No sacrifice and suffering on account of 
sin has been undergone by any man, equal to that which has been endured by an incar- 
nate God. This shows that God is not acting selfishly in permitting it." On the pei> 
mission of moral evil, see Butler, Analogy, Bohn's ed., 177, 232 — ** The €k>v0mmont of 
God, and Christianity, as Schemes imperfectly Comprehended " ; Hill, System of Divin- 
ity, 628-559 ; Ulrici, art. : Theodio^ in Herzog's Encyclopttdie ; Cunningham, Historical 
Theology, 3 : 410-489 ; Patton, on Retribution and the Divine Purpose, in Princeton Rev., 
1878 : 1&-23 ; Bib. Sac, 20 : 471-488 ; Wood. The Witness of Sin. 

ly. CoNCLUDma Bemarks. 

1. Practical uses of the doctrine of decrees, 

(a) It inspires humility by its representation of Gbd's unsearchable 
counsels and absolute sovereignty, {h) It teaches confidence in him who 
has wisely ordered our birth, our death, and our surroundings, even to the 
minutest particulars, and has made all things work together for the triumph 
of his kingdom and the good of those who love him; (c) It shows the 
enemies of God that, as their sins have been foreseen and provided for in 
God's plan, so they can never, while remaining in their sins, hope to escape 
their decreed and threatened penalty. ( d ) It urges the sinner to avail 
himself of the appointed means of grace, if he would be counted among the 
number of those for whom God has decreed salvation. 

This doctrine is one of those advanced teachings of Scripture which requires for its 
understanding a matured mind and a deep experience. The beginner in the Christian 
life may not see its value or even its truth, but with increasing years it will become a 
sUifT to lean upon. lutimesof aflliction, obloquy, and i>ersecutIon, the church has 
found in the decrees of God, and in the prophecies in which these decrees are published, 
her strong consolation. It is only upon the basis of the decrees that we can believe 
that "all tUngsvork together for good" (Horn. 8:28 ) or pray "Thy wiUbe done " ( lUt. 6 : 10). 

It is a striking evidence of the truth of the doctrine that even Armlnians pray and 
sing like Calvinists. Charles Wesley, the Arminlan, can write : " lie wills that I should 
holy be — What can withstand his will ? The counsel of his grace in me He surely will 
fulUlL** On the Arminlan theory, prayer that God will soften hard hearts is oat of 
place, —the prayer should be offered to the sinner ; for it is his will, not God's, thut is 
in the way of his salvation. And yet this doctrine of Decrees, which at first sight might 
seem to discourage effort, is the greatest, in fact is the only eflPectual, Incentive to effort. 
For this reason CalvIuiHts have been the most strenuous advocates of civil lll)erty. 
Those who submit thomselves most unreservedly to the sovereignty of God arc most 
delivered from the fear of man. Whitefleld the Calvinist, and not Wesley the Armlniun, 
originated the grc*at religious movement in which the Methodist church was born (stje 
McFetridge, Oilvinism in History, 153), and Spurgeon's ministry has been as fruitful in 
conversions as Fiimey's. Ree Froude, Essay on Calvinism ; Andrew Fuller, Calvinism 
and Socinianism compared in their Practical Effects; Atwater, Calvinism in Doctrine 
and Life, in Princeton llcview, 1870:73; J. A. Smith, Historical Lectures. 
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Oftlvliilsiii logically requires the separation of Church and State : thou^rh Oalvin did 
not si>e this, tho Calvlnist Rofrcr WiUiains did. Calvinism loirically requires a repubii- 
can form of ir<) vemment : Calvin introduced laymen into the government of the church, 
and the same principle n>quircs civil liberty as its correlate. Calvinism holds to indi- 
yiduaJismand thedireotresponsibiilty of theindi\idual to God. In the Netherlands, 
in Scotland, in England, In America, Calvinism has powerfully influenced the develop- 
ment of civil libi>rt3'. Kanke : ^* John Calvin was virtually the founder of America.** 
Motley : *" To the Calvinists more than to any other class of men, the political liberties 
of Holland, England and America are due.** John Fiske, The Bcfrinnings of New Eng- 
land : ^ Perhaps not one of the mediaeval popes was more despoilc than Calvin ; but it 
is not the leas true that the promulgiation of his theology was one of the longest steps 
that mankind have taken towards personal freedom. ... It was a religion fit to inspire 
men who were to l)e called to tight for freedom, whether in the marshes of the Nether- 
lands or on the moors of Scotland.** 

iEsop, when asked what was the occupation of Zeus, replied : ** To humble the exalted 
and to exalt the humble.*' ** I accept the universe,'* said Margaret Fuller. Some 
one reported thbt remark to Thomas Curly k>. '* Gad I she'd better I" he replied. Dr. John 
Watson (Ian McLaren): **The greatest reinforcement religion could have in our 
time would l>e a return to the ancient belief in the so\'creignty of God.'* Whittier : 
** All is of (>Oil that is and is to be. And God is good. Let this sufBcc us still Resting in 
childlike trust upon his will Who moves to his great ends unth warted by the ilL** Every 
true minister preaches Arminlanism and prays Calvinism. Thismc^anssimply that there 
is more, in God's love and in God's purposes, than man can state or comprehend. 
Beccher called Spurgeon a camel with one hump — Calvinism. Spurg(K)n called Beecher 
a camel without any hump : ** He does not know what he believes, and you never know 
where to And him." 

Arminians sing : ^* Other refuge have I none ; Hangs my helpless soul on thee " ; yet 
John Wesley wrote to the Calvlnist Toplady, the author of the hymn : ** Tour God is 
my deviL" Calvinists replied that it was better to have the throne of the universe 
vacant than to have It filled by such a pitiful nonentity as the Arminians worshiped. It 
was said of Lord Byron that all his life he believed in Calvinism, and hated it. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes similarly, in all his novels except Elsie Venner, makes the orthodox 
thinblooded and weakkueed, while his heretics are all strong in body. Dale, Ephesians, 
52 — ** Of the two extremes, the suppresfiion of man which was the offence of Calvinism, 
and the suppression of God which was the offence against which Calvinism so fiercely 
protested, the fault and error of Calvinism was the nobler and grander. . . . The most 
heroic fonns of human (M>urage, strength and righteousness have been found in men 
who in their theology wicmed to d(my the possibility of human virtue and made the 
will of God the only real force in the universe.'* 

2. True method of j)reaching the doctrine. 

( a ) We should most carefully avoid exaggeration or unnecessarily obnox- 
ious statement ( & ) Wo should emphasize the fact that the decrees are not 
grounded in arbitrary will, but in infinite wisdom. ( c ) We should make 
it plain that whatever God does or will do, he must from eternity have pur- 
posed to do. (d) We sliould illustrate the doctrine so far as possible by 
instances of completeness and far-sightedness in hunuin plans of great 
enteq)ri8es. ( r ) We may then make extended application of the truth to 
the encouragement of the Christian and the admonition of tlie unbeliever. 

For illustrations of foresight, instance Louis Napoleon's planning the Suez Canal, 
and declaring his policy as Emperor, long before he ascended the throne of France. 
For instances of practical treatment of the theme in preaching, see Bush nell. Sermon on 
Every Man's Life a Plan of God, in Sermons for the New Life ; Nehemiah Adams, Even- 
ings with the Doctrines, 243 ; Spurgeon 's Sermon on Ps. 44:3 — "BaoauM thou hadst a &Tor anto 
tbem." Robert Browning, Rabbi Ben Ezra : ** Grow old along with me I The best is yet 
to be. The last of life, for which the first was made: Our times are in his hand Who 
saith *A whole I planned. Youth shows but half; trust God : See all nor be afraid ! * ** 

Shakespeare, King Lear, 1:2—** This is the excellent foppery of the world that when 
we are sick in fortune ( often the surfeit of our own behavior) we make guilty of our 
disasters the sun, the moon and the stars, as if we were villains by necessity, fools by 
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r oompulalon. ■nd all that weai« evil Id by a divine thruBting on; ao admlr- 
urion ot man to laj hit dlapoaltioii to the charge ot a star!" All's Well: 
imedlea oft In oundvea do lie Which veaicrlbo to heaven; the fated akr Qlvos 
■cope; odJj dotb backward pull Our slow deslfroft, wlien wd onrselvei are 
luilus 0»Mr, I -. E— " Men at some time are inacters of their tatea : The fault. 
itUB, la Dot In OUT atan. But Id ouTselves, that we are undorllnss." 
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